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No.  76. —  Api^il,  1887. 


.    NOTE. 

The  following  reports  are  selected  from  Hoase  Execative  Docament 
5o.  157,  second  session  Forty  ninth  Congress,  and  are  intended  to  give 
a  general  view  of  the  actual  conditions  which  control  the  emigration 
from  European  countries  to  the  United  States: 

Department  of  State, 

February  9, 1887. 
To  ike  President  : 

I  hare  the  honor  to  transmit  a  series  of  reports  from* consular  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States  on  the  extent  and  character  of  the  emigration 
from  their  respective  districts.  As  supplementary  to  this  series,  reports 
will  be  found  from  consular  officers  in  Canada,  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America,  and  Australia  describing  in  general  terms  the  nature 
of  the  immigration  into  those  countries.  Taken  together  these  reports 
afford  a  complete  representation  of  the  movements  of  population  from 
one  country  to  another,  the  streams  in  which  this  movement  flows,  and 
the  factors  which  determine  the  extent  and  direction  of  these  streams. 

To  summarize  the  results  of  this  survey  would  be  almost  impossible, 
as  local  influences  are  dominating  causes,  and  the  conditions  in  no  two 
coQDtries,  even  in  no  two  districts,  are  the  same.  The  prevailing  motive 
of  emigration  is  the  desire  to  secure  a  greater  degree  of  welfare,  to 
move  from  a  place  where  the  struggle  for  existence  is  continuous  and  in- 
tense, to  a  place  where  a  higher  degree  of  prosperity  may  be  obtained 
for  the  same  expenditure  of  labor  or  capital.  This  prevailing  InQuepqe 
is  modified  in  different  ways,  ftq4  these  WlQ^ifyiPPT  fft^tOFS  »re  fleYrtPW4 
ip  the  following  reports.  ^         Digitized  by  ^OOQ IC 
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Z  EMIQEATION  FROM  EUROPE. 

One  featare  of  this  subject,  which  received  little  attention  in  the  con- 
sular reports,  viz,  the  countries  from  which  the  highest  proportions  of 
*  skilled  labor  as  compared  with  the  total  emigration  are  derived,  has 
been  outlined  by  tables  prepared  in  this  Department  from  the  returns 
of  the  Treasury  Department.  The  result  tends  to  show  that  when  the 
industrial  welfare  of  the  United  States  is  considered,  indiscriminate 
restriction  of  immigration  would  be  quite  as  mischievous  as  indiscrimi- 
nate permission  is  sometimes  represented  to  be. 
Bespectfnlly  submitted. 

T.  F.  BAYAED. 


Department  of  State, 
Bureau  of  Statistics, 

February  9, 1887. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  replies  of  consniar  officers  of  the 
United  States  in  Europe  to  questions  respecting  the  extent  and  char- 
acter of  emigration  from  their  consular  districts.  The  fulness  of  these 
i^eplies  leave  little  to  be  desired,  and  covering  a  period  of  nearly  thir- 
teen years — a  period  of  great  commercial  and  industrial  depression,  of  a 
partial  recovery  followed  by  a .  second  series  of  years  of  stagnation — 
the  reports  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  conditions  which  control  or  influence 
emigration  under  all  economic  conditions.  Each  nation  or  people,  and 
each  district,  may  have  its  special  incidents  which  should  be  taken  into 
account;  but  the  great  tide  of  emigration  ebbs  and  flows  in  a  clearly 
(letined  movement  consequent  upon  the  economic  situation  in  the  origi- 
nal country,  as  compared  with  .the  prospects  of  success  in  the  country 
to  which  emigration  tends.  It  is  the  difference  between  economic  well- 
being  in  Europe  and  that  in  the  United  States,  being  so  much  to  the 
iulvantageof  the  latter,  that  has  turned  the  stream  of  population  hither, 
and  not  to  younger  communities  where  the  conditions  of  success  are 
now  less  favorable,  though  becoming  more  and  more  advantageous  to 
the  emigrant.  As  supplementary  to  the  reports  from  European  nations* 
there  will  be  found  reports  from  our  consuls  in  Canada,  in  Mexico,  ana 
in  Central  and  South  America,  giving  the  conditions  of  emigration, 
and  the  special  features  which  are  attracting  emigration.  Taken  as  a 
series,  too  great  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  industry  and  intelligence 
which  the  consular  service  has  shown  in  replying  to  the  questions  sub- 
mitted by  the  Department. 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  question  that  may  be  dwelt  upon,  the  more  so 
because  it  has  received  little  attention  in  the  reports  that  follow — the  mi- 
gration of  skilled  labor.  The  mobility  of  labor,  whether  skilled  or  un- 
skilled, is  a  comparatively  recent  economic  phenomenon,  and  has  done 
much  to  modify,  the  conditions  of  production,  still  more  of  competition, 
whether  local  or  national.  The  extended  employment  of  machinery, 
which  demands  a  lower  or  less  intelligent  grade  of  labor  than  was  needed 
when  the  processes  required  skill  and  judgment  of  the  worker,  has  still 
more  tended  to  equalize,  and  at  the  same  time  to  intensify  the  condi- 
tions of  competition.  By  displacing  labor,  these  forces  tend  to  en- 
courage and  even  force  emigration.  The  demand  for  labor  being  tempo- 
rarily lessened,  a  double  result  follows — labor  readily  passes  from  place 
to  place  and  from  country  to  country,  and  competes  more  sharply  with 
itself. 
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EMIGRATION   FROM   EUROPE.  3 

The  movemeDt  of  population  from  European  countries,  and  in  this 
connection  it  may  be  stated  that  'Europe  alone  supplies  any  real  basis 
for  study  and  comparison,  has  assumed  vast  proportions,  more  than 
half  a  million  of  souls  annually  leaving  their  own  countries  to  seek 
•  homes  in  another.  In  1884,  a  year  that  was  not  marked  by  an  excep- 
tional migration,  the  twelve  leading  nations  of  Europe  gave  567,588 
emigrants,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  supplying  nearly  70  per 
cent,  of  the  total. ,  The  distribution  of  this  movement  was  as  shown  in 
the  diagram. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  this  movement  were  directed  towards  the  United 
States,  and  since  1874  nearly  5,000,000  of  such  immigrants  have  been 
received,  constituting  a  total  equal  to  about  one-eleventh  of  the  present 
population  of  the  country.  In  detail  the  distribution  of  emigration  from 
the  more  important  countries  of  Europe  was  as  given  in  the  accompany- 
ing chart : 

This  vast  m  ovement  of  population  cannot  be  of  uniform  quality,  for 
the  advantages  of  migration  and  the  opportunities  are  quite  as  access- 
ible to  the  highest  forms  of  skilled  labor  or  to  men  of  property,  as  to 
the  masses  of  unskilled  labor  and  the  idlers  who  congregate  in  the  great 
cities.  The  immigrants  received  from  one  nation  may  be  far  more  de- 
sirable than  those  from  another.  It  was  to  determine,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  character  of  the  immigrants  coming  to  the  United  States^  not  the 
least  Important  of  the  many  questions  involved  in  an  unrestricted  im- 
migration, tliat  the  Department  instituted  this  inquiry.  There  has  of 
late  been  shown  no  little  restiveness  among  workingmen  caused  by  the 
increasing  difQculty  of  obtaining  what  they  consider  to  be  adequate 
wages,  always  tending  downwards,  it  is  claimed,  by  reason  of  the  flood 
of  "cheap  labor"  coming  from  Europe.  It  is  no  part  of  my  intention 
to  pass  upon  the  justice  of  this  complaint,  or  to  show  how  the  domestic 
laborer,  himself  usually  of  foreign  origin,  may  be  protected  from  for- 
eign competition.  A  study  of  the  returns  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Treasury  Department,  will  show  from  what  countries  the  highest  forms 
of  skilled  labor  are  obtained,  and  to  what  extent  each  nation  contributes 
to  advance  the  industrial  development  of  this  country  by  making  such 
contributions. 

Total  immigration  classified  hy  occupation. 


Year. 


187a 

1874 

1875 

1870 

18n 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1888 

1884 

1885 

1886 

Total 


Profes- 
slonaL 


2.980 
2,477 
2.428 
2,400 
1,885 
1,510 
1,639 
1,773 
2,812 
2,902 
2,450 
2,284 
2,007 
2,078 


31,803 


SkiUod. 


48,792 
88, 700 
33,803 
24,200 
21,006 
16,531 
21,362 
49,929 
66,457 
72,064 
62,505 
55,061 
39, 817 
36,522 


587,349 


Mfsoello- 
neoas. 


168,724 

117,041 

84,546 

72,276 

55,650 

57,806 

73,053 

188,109 

244,402 

810, 501 

216, 549 

184, 105 

141,702 

137,651 


205, 229 


Oooupa- 

tion   not 

stated. 


4,868 

4,233 

1,291 

910 

673 

738 

897 

2,194 

8,140 

10,619 

46,660 

31,665 

15, 398 

496 


128,782 


Without 

oocopa- 

tion. 


234,439 

150,889 

105, 432 

70, 201 

62,643 

61,884 

80,875 

215, 252 

847, 530 

392,210 

275,658 

245,367 

196,332 

157,456 


2,596,188 


Total. 


458,803 
313,880 
227,498 
169,986 
141, 857 
138, 469 
177,826 
457, 257 
660,431 
788, 90S 
603,322 
518,592 
300,846 
334,208 


5,396,416 
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4  EMIGRATION   PEOM  EUROPE. 

The  same  table  expres^d  in  percentages  will  give  the  following,  no 
acconnt  being  taken  of  the  colamn  ^'  occupation  not  stated'': 


Year. 

I 

CO 

1 
^ 

It 

Pr.et. 
50.  P 
48.1 
41.0 
41.3 
44.1 
44.7 

4a  0 

47.0 

Year. 

I 

1 

1 

3 

1^ 

1878 

Pr.et. 
0.8 
0.7 
1.0 
1.4 
1.3 
1. 

0.9 
0.4 

Pr.el. 
10.  G 
12.3 
14.7 
14.3 
14.0 
11.0 
12.0 
10.0 

Pr.et. 
86.7 
37.3 
37.1 
42.5 
89.2 
41.8 
41.6 
4L1 

i 

1  1881  

Pr.et 
0.4 
0.88 
a  4 
a  44 
as 

Pr.et. 
0.9 
9.2 

ia8 
lao 

10. 

Pr.et. 
36.5 
80.3 
35.8 
85.5 

!»  0 

Pr.et. 
5L0 

Ig74 

1  1882 

49.7 

1875 

1883 

45.6 

1876 

1  1R84 

47.8 

1877 

'  1885  

49.7 

1878 

1886 

ia93  4L2 

47.11 

1879 

1 

Totol 

1880 

aso 

lao 

88. 

48L1 

• 

In  detail  the  retains  show  the  following  resalts: 
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EMIGRATION -FROM  EUROPE.  7 

The  table  on  ptvge  3  shows  that  in  a  period  of  depression  the  propor- 
tion of  skilled  labor  tended  to  increase,  and  this  would  be  the  natural 
consequence,  as  that  labor  receives  the  highest  wages,  is  able  to  save 
more,  and  therefore  emigrates  more  readily.  Ou  the  other  hand,  those 
without  occupations  are  the  soonest  to  feel  the  effects  of  a  depression. 
Allowance,  however,  must  be  made  for  sex,  as  the  larger  part  of  emi- 
grating females  is  classed  with  those  having  no  occupation.  As  a  fur- 
tiier  guide  I  give  the  proportion  of  each  sex  in  the  different  classes  of 
occupations : 

MALES. 


• 

OccBpaiioDS. 

Ye«n. 

Profes- 
sionaL 

Skilled. 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

Not 
stated. 

Without 

TotaL 

1878 

2,741 
2,187 
2,147 
2,182 
1,674 
1.375 
1,515 
1,704 
2,668 
2,865 
2,265. 
2.184 
1, 930 
1,943 

47.490 
87,301 
32.014 
23.015 
20,144 
16, 80G 
20. 728 
48.787 
04.744 
68,745 
56,840 
60,905 
37.407 
35,289 

152,581 
104.511 
73, 732 

1.871 

1,054 

55r» 

71,600 
44.222 
31.802 
20.660 
19,812 
17. 631 
23,544 
67.  142 
110  636 
129:294 
90,209 
75,483 
50.521 
46,725 

275,702 
180,225 

1874 

1875 

130,050 

1878 

65.  579  !            841 
50,110  !            287 
64, 400              138 
65.801  ,           294 
178,784  '        1,200 
225, 524           7. 202 
288,221  •        9.689 
188,375         26.174 
160,159;      19.778 
121,56*  '        8,950 
117.546              201 

111,780 

Ig77 

02.083 

1878 

86.250 

1870 

111.882 

1880 •- 

287.623 

1881 

410, 720 

1882 

498, 814 

1883 

1884 

1885 

868,863 
308.509 
226.382 
200,704 

1880 

FEMALES. 


1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1870 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 


230 
339 
279 
218 
211 
185 
124 
69 
210 
127 
185 
100 
167 
135 


1.302 

1.399 

1,789 

1,185 

862 

725 

634 

1,142 

1.713 

3, 919 

5, 005 

4,156 

2,410 

1.233 


16.143 

12,530 
10.814  ! 
6.C96  . 
5,534 
0,397  I 
7,252  ' 
».  325 
18,968 
22, 280 
27,674  , 
24,036  ; 
20, 138  ; 
20, 105 


3.497 

3,179 

1.  030 

509 

380 

GOO 

003 

088 

K78 

930 

20, 486 

11,887 

0,448 

295 


162  «30 
100,667 
73, 630 
40,532 
42,831 
44, 353 
67,331 
158,110 
230,894 
262,922 
185.449 
169,904 
139. 801 
111,  731 


184,011 
124, 114 
87,648 
58,200 
49, 824 
52,210 
65.944 
169,634 
258.702 
290, 178 
239,459 
210, 083 
168,(64 
133,499 


TOTAL  BOTH  SEXES. 


1873 

459,803 
313,839' 
227,498 
160,086 
141,857 
138,460 
177,826 

1880 

457,257 
660,431 
788,002 
603,322 
618,502 
895,340 
334,208 

1874 

1881    

1876 

1882         

1876 « 

1883 

1877 

1884 

1878 

1885 

1870 

1880 
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8  EMIGRATION  PROM  EUROPE. 

Immigrants  from  Ewapean  oountrieSf  aocardiwg  to  age,  year  ending  June  30, 3886. 


Nationality. 


Under  15  years. 

15  and  under  40. 

40 and  upwards.* 

No, 

Pr.eL 

No. 

Pr,ct. 

No. 

Fr.eL 

19,487 

17.2 

82,021 

72.8 

11.090 

10.  • 

10,178 

20.4 

83,784 

67.8 

5.810 

11. « 

6,419 

12.9 

89.869 

79.  Ir 

3,881 

«-t 

2.608 

21.5 

8.168 

67.3 

1.850 

11.  jr 

5,288 

ia2 

20.330 

70.0 

8.112 

10.  t 

300 

23.0 

810 

02.7 

)84 

14.  t 

1,097 

17.6 

4,562 

78.2 

560 

IX  ^ 

476 

14.8 

2,892 

72.0 

430 

21.012 

24.9 

53,186 

63.0 

10,206 

12.1 

8,719 

17.4 

14,832 

60.6 

2.744 

]3.f 

669 

2&9 

1.801 

56.2 

344 

14.1 

2,590 

*20.3 

8. 6.->5 

67.8 

1.514 

11.1 

21 

&8 

109 

88.6 

18 

7.i 

5.404 

24.8 

14, 370 

66.1 

1,965 

I'J 

46 

18.3 

245 

71.2 

53 

4,189 

15.1 

21.218 

76.4 

2.349 

^t\ 

950 

10.8 

3,307 

68.8 

54» 

65.839 

19.8 

227.981 

69.3 

3J.208 

10.1 

United  Kingdom 

England: 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Italy.... 

KetJierlands 

Norway 

Portn^ 

Bnssla 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switserland 

Total 


The  following  tables  show  what  proportion  of  skilled  labor  each  oi 
the  principal  nations  of  Earope  supplies,  and  the  diagram  based  upofl 
these  tables  will  give  some  idea  of  the flactaations  which  have  occarred 
in  this  proportion  : 


Yeors. 


KNOLAHD. 

1878 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

IBELAKD. 

1873 

1874 

1875...., 

18T6 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

SCOTLAND. 

1873 

1874 

J875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 


Oocapationa. 


Profes- 
sionaL 


702 
846 
428 
355 
361 
216 
266 
314 
467 
541 
413 
381 
387 
622 


217 
163 
1J9 
136 
89 
102 
127 
135 
130 
134 
139 
113 
176 
111 


242 
125 
131 
101 
60 
89 
47 
59 
93 
100 
55 


SkiUed. 


Miscel- 
laneous. 


mt 
stated. 


12.237 
8,227 
7,969 
4.942 
8.276 
3,130 
4,640 

10,820 
0,290 

11,284 
9.305 
9,453 
7,899 
8.103 


4,032 
2,821 
2,503 
1.062 
1,826 
923 
1,210 
3,204 
2.692 
4.485 
5,090 
4,170 
2,895 
2.186 


3.579 
2.433 
1,690 
1. 246 
1,266 
690 
1,510 
3.260 
3,382 
4,659 
2,843 


23,348 
15, 543 

12. 074 
6,900 
5,600 
5,058 
7,254 

18,808 
20,268 
27, 316 
18,105 
17, 302 
15.358 

17. 075 


87.527 

24.320 

16,602 

8,110 

6.073 ; 

7,190  I 
{*,a06  I 
88,560  I 
86,380 
38,867 
41, 565 
31,740 
27,452 
27, 613 


2,802 
2,566 
1,778 
1,182 
919 
984 
1,287 
3,193 
4,184 
4,922 
3,630 


757 

258 

70 

10 

88 

62 

78 

265 

321 

189 

1,200 

790 

304 

98 


185 

124 

82 

19 

4 

1 

3 

1 

24 

17 

246 

264 

34 

6 


28 

66 

248 


Without     Total. 


-^ 


fell 


I    ^ 


87.757 
26,531 
19.589 
12, 157 
9.796 
9.939 
11.936 
29.687 
34.822 
43,034 
34.117 
27, 002 
23.384 
23,960 


35,388 
26,278 
18.511 
0.642 
7.077 
7.710 
9.867 
29.703 
83,110 
82.989 
84.440 
27.051 
21.298 
19.708 


7,177  ; 

5.283  I 

3.714  I 

2.048 

1,880 

1,780  I 

2. 367 

6.128 

7,531 

9.190 

5,583 


74,801 
50.905 
40.130  I 
24,  373  I 
10. 161 
18,405  I 
24. 183 
60,454  I 
65,177 
82,394 
63, 140  ; 
55,018 
47,332 
49.767  ' 


77.344 
53.707 
37,957 
19, 575 
14.569 
l.'»,982 
20,013 
71,603 
72.342 
76,482 
81,486 
63,344 
51,795 
49, 619 


13.841 
10.420 
7.310 
4,582 
4,135 
3,51)2 
5,225 
12,040 
15.168 
18,937 
11,850 


16/1 
10.1 
10.1 
2<».9 
17j 
17.1 
19. 1 
17.1 
14.1 

14.1 

lal 

16.^ 
10.1 


6.1 

f.\ 

a 

6.' 
«.! 
4.- 

3.* 

5w. 

6* 
4. 


25. 

23. 
27* 
SOU 
Ilk 

24 
2« 

la 
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EMIGRATION  FROM  j:UROPE. 


Occupations. 

Ymto. 

Profee- 
Bional. . 

SkUled. 

Miacel- 
UoAoas. 

Not 
Btoted. 

Without 

Total. 

OSS  c 

8C0TLAKi>— continacd. 
1884 

61 
72 
129 

23 
89 
42 
51 
83 
68 
27 

101 
49 

125 
64 
49 
62 
6i 

10 
26 
22 
20 
17 
11 
10 
0 
9 
27 
17 
30 
26 
29 

24 
24 

^      16 
16 
26 
6 
16 
10 
33 
80 
27 
30 
31 
28 

279 
381 
346 
468 
283 
156 
242 

97 
268 
109 
225 
107 
129 

82 

826 
723 
528 
584 
416 
456 
888 

1.885 
1,904 
8,186 

496 

848 

918 

613 

438 

521 

553 

1.060 

1,401 

1,219 

1,208 

1,109 

772 

1, 012 

167 
183 
104 
164 
173 
61 
08 
138 
210 
181 
274 
209 
254 
264 

537 
400 
401 
232 
177 
184 
275 
632 
731 
967 
1,040 
861 
613 
745 

1.610 

1,714 

1,956 

2,000 

1,702 

007 

870 

G28 

ShO 

943 

943 

830 

794 

058 

15,016 
9.776 
6,005 
4,351 
4,261 
4,177 
4,665 

2,032 
2.794 
3,470 

1,383 
1,815 
1,481 
1,336 
1.282 
1.175 
1.449 
3,079 
6,164 
4,298 
4,052 
6, 752 
4;  794 
5,569 

383 
227 
152 
204 
174 
100 
Itfl 
819 
564 
344 
374 
465 
400 
305 

2,188 

1,108 

819 

545 

626 

913 

1,630 

3, 125 

3,751 

6,200 

4,270 

3,292 

2,271 

2,794 

6,122 
3,2H5 
2,984 
2,066 
1,6(»0 
1,511 
1, 33.-. 
1,315 
1,013 
1,931 
1.545 
1,200 
1,264 
1,165 

45,075 
25,983 

14,o:j:j 

9,572 
8,674 
0,700 
11,666 

114 
40 

4.368 
4,386 
6,841 

8.866 
4,864 
4,360 
8,552 
8;229 
2.708 

.  3.270 
8.635 
14, 846 
7,908 

.  6,687 
6,613 
5,950 
6,810 

622 
430 
277 
127 
128 
181 
263 
766 
974 
879 
782 
761 
930 
627 

2,171 
1,548 
1,420 
754 
866 
1,001 
1,552 
2,909 
4,602 
5.421 
4.787 
4,440 
3,545 
2,658 

6,370 
4,012 
2,971 
2,828 
2,240 
1,75* 
2,168 
2, 248 
2, 131 
2,894 
2,000 
1,349 
1,142 
1,319 

87,010 
49.705 
26. 412 
17,206 
15, 867 
14,787 
17,663 

9,060 
9,226 
12,126 

5,765 
7,888 
6,882 
6,646 
6,023 

5;  331 
12,904 
21, 109 
13,619 
10,023 
13,534 
11,574 
11,940 

1,176 

817 

615 

615 

488 

354 

512 

1.  232 

1,760 

1,431 

1,450 

1,576 

1,653 

1,800 

4,931 
3,082 
2,650 
i;547 
1, 69.'» 
2,105 
3,474 
0,576 
9,117 
11,618 
10,310 
9, 202 
0,100 
6,225 

14,798 
9,643 
8,321 
3.002 
5,850 
4,160 
4.655 
4,313 
6. 227 
6,003 
4,821 
3,608 
3,493 
8,318 

149, 671 
87,291 
47,769 
31,937 
29,298 
29,313 
34,602 

20.80 

1886  

21.61 

13g0                      

26.29 

AUSTRIA. 

1873  

497 
822 
81 
94 
41 
42 
32 
29 
150 
9 
12 
11 

aeo 

1874 

10.76 

1875     

13.83 

1876 

10.  F6 

18T7 • 

a7i 

1878          

11.67 

1879 

10.37 

1880 

8.21 

1881 

6.63 

]f82 

8.05 

1883 

10.07 

1884 

8.19 

1885  

a67 

1886 

4 

4 

1 

8.47 

BILGIUM. 
1873     

13.86 

1874   

16.28 
20.66 

1875 

1876 

81.84 

1877 

I 

1 

85;  45 

1878 

17.23 

1879     > 

13.28 

1880 

11.20 

1^1                

12.40 

1882             •. 

12. 64 

1883 

1884 

8 

61 

.43 

15 

• 

11 
2 

18.00 
17.06 

1885 

15.36 

1886   

20.80 

•           DKXlfAIlK. 
1873       

10.89 

1874   

12.98 

1875         

15.09 

1876         •. 

15.00 

1877                    .       ... 

10.44 

1878 

1 
1 

8.74 

1879 

7.91 

18go 

8.80 

1881 

a  01 

1^2         

a«2 

1883     

189 
579 
140 

10.13 

1884   

9.35 

1885 , 

10.04 

iS   :;:.......' 

11.96 

FRA2CCB. 
1873 

417 
251 
64 
40 
31 
41 
34 
•    25 
29 
36 
lOH 
122 
164 
94 

1,744 

1,124 

191 

.  2:^4 

80 
193 
226 

10.87 

18f74 

17.71 

Ig75 

23.50 

1870 

34.99 

1877       

29.06 

1878 

16.76 

1870 

ia8i 

1880   

14.56 

1881 

16.93 

1882 

15.70 

1888 

19.66 

1884 

23.00 

1885 

22.73 

1886   *.--.. 

19.82 

OIBMAKT. 
1878 

10.03 

1874 

11.18 

J875 

13.82 

1876 

13.62 

IBH 

14,64 

187g        

14.26 

IWf 

13.46 
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OcoapatioDs. 

Per  cent,  of  j 
skilled  la- 
bor.           1 

Years. 

Profes- 
sionaL 

Skilled. 

Hiscel. 
laneoQs. 

Not 
stated. 

Without 

Total. 

OKBHAinr— continaed. 
1880 

455 

880 
885 
857 
876 
751 
554 

7 

8 

92 

10 

6 

5 

13 

43 

11 

13 

16 

14 

18 

•18 

117 

185 
166 
170 
195 
145 
213 
148 
292 
324 
201 
223 
156 
205 

10 
19 
14 
11 
18 
16 
13 
8 
10 
14 
15 
15 
25 
20 

182 
21 
62 
35 
51 
9 
2 
37 
82 
26 
48 
36 
30 
33 

10,877 
24,030 
26,527 
25.190 
22,125 
12.990 
9.295 

177 
118 
88 
69 
52 
86 
84 
375 
298 
237 
260 
470 
226 
598 

637 

435 

492 

437 

304 

322 

437 

513 

1,499 

2,652 

2,629 

1,774 

1,384 

2,003 

258 

217 

112 

96 

47 

69 

54 

139 

332 

591 

259 

282 

250 

189 

1,653 

2,223 

1,179 

735 

585 

659 

730 

1.567 

1.474 

1,526 

1,533 

1,137 

785 

972 

5 
12 
393 
182 
704 
112 

26,120 
63.002 
67,432 
61,282 
61,638 
35.148 
24,916 

264 

288 

217 

221 

115 

182 

187 

1,967 

8.231 

5.199 

7,277 

9.445 

4,768 

7,917 

5,313 
4,957 
1,828 
1,415 
1,485 
2,055 
2,969 
5.820 
8,454 
20,299 
23,140 
8,464 
6,291 
9,990 

1.200 

687 

300 

224 

150 

181 

186 

908 

2,478 

2,263 

1,384 

1,145 

784 

739 

5,170 
3,009 
1.671 
2,228 
1.766 
1,647 
3.267 
8.997 
9,028 
12,390 
7, 132 
6,527 
4.684 
5,748 

9 
26 

4 

32 

80 

235 

887 
648 
464 
296 
150 
139 
15 

46,299 
121, 925 
156,322 
117,161 
104,887 
75,420 
49,623 

899 

548 

449 

330 

200 

860 

848 

1,978 

3.286 

3.480 

3,687 

4,869 

4,371 

3,892 

2.688 
1,843 
1,077 
887 
1,088 
1,590 

a,  oov 
5,098 
8,742 
5,533 
5.103 
6,468 
8,916 

2,329 

1,520 

750 

524 

376 

342 

5U0 

2,285 

5.777 

6,649 

3,591 

2,755 

1,630 

1,348 

9,238 
6,129 
3,191 
2,173 
2,186 
2,444 
3,346 
9,294 
11,454 
14,871 
8,850 
7,079 
6,928 
6.006 

10 
21 
366 
229 
493 
311 

84,638 
210,486 
250,630 
194,786 
179,676 
124,443 

84.403 

1,347 

962 

776 

630 

373 

046 

632 

4,363 

6,826 

8,929 

11,240 

14,798 

9,383 

12,420 

8,715 

7,596 

3.570 

2,910 

8,143 

4,131 

5,759 

12,327 

15,387 

32,077 

31,784 

16,473 

13,599 

21,296 

3,811 

2,444 

1,237 

855 

591 

608 

753 

3,340 

8,507 

9,517 

.     5. 249 

4,198 

2,689 

2,314 

16, 247 
10,384 

4,588 
4,759 
7.845 
19.895 
22,705 
29, 101 
23,398 
16,974 
12.356 
12,759 

24 

60 
763 
471 
1,291 
660 

12.86 

1881 

11.41 

1882 

10.68 

1888 

]<>  93 

1884 

12!  31 

1885 - 

10  44 

1886 

111  01 

HUKGABT. 
Ig78 

13  14 

1874 

12.20 

1876 

11.34 

1876 „.. 

10  06 

1877 

13  93 

1878 

13 
....  ^. ... . 

ISi  81 

1870 

18.29 

1880 , 

8  60 

1881 

4  36 

1882 

2.66 

1888 

2.31 

1884 

3  17 

1885 

2.41 

1886 

4  81 

•                  HALT. 
1878 

60 

176 

7 

1 

71 

19 

41 

177 

44 

60 

281 

909 

300 

181 

7 

1 
1 

6. 16 

1874 

5.72 

1875 

13.78 

1876 

15.01 

1877 

0.67 

1878 

7.79 

1879 

7.64 

1880 

4.16 

1881 

9.74 

1882 

R27 

1888 

a27 

1884 

10.77 

1885 

10.18 

1886 

9.41 

KBTHBOLAICDB. 
1878 

6.77 

1874 

8.88 

1875 

a  05 

1876          

11.22 

1877 

7.95 

1878 

11.18 

1879 

7.17 

1880 

4.16 

1881 

3.86 

1882   ..               

6.21 

1888 

4.03 

1884 

1 

e.71 

1885 

9.29 

1886 

9 

54 
2 

8.17 

KOBWAT. 
1878 

10.17 

1874 

21.40 

1875 

19.85 

1876 

;■', 

14.20 

1877 

12.75 

1878                   

18.85 

1879 



0.04 

1880 

'  7.88 

1881 

717 

288 

5,835 

3,195 

1,029 

6.40 

1882 

5.24 

1883 

6.55 

1884 

6.69 

1886 

6.41 

1886 

7.62 

PORTUGAL. 
1873.                     

20.83 

1874 

1 

20.00 

1875 

61.50 

J876 

28 
5 
1 

3&64 

1877 

64.68 

1878 

i 
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Yean. 


Ocoapations. 


Profes- 


SkiUed. 


Miaoel. 
laneous. 


Not 
stated. 


WiUiont 


TotaL 


POBTUOAi/— oontfnaed. 


1879 

4 

ign 

0 

1881 

2 

1882 

1888 

1884 

1885 

1886 

RUSSIA. 
1873 

14 

1874 

10 

1875 

16 

1878 

15 

1877 

36 

1878 

14 

1879 

22 

1880 

6 

1881 

18 

\m 

68 

1888 

28 

1864 

30 

1886 

65 

vm ...s.. 

63 

SPAIN. 
187J 

19 

1R74 

10 

1875 : 

15 

1878...." 

20 

1877 

22 

1878 

12 

1879 

14 

1880 

84 

1881 

11 

1882 

18 

i8n 

7 

1884 

8 

1885 

6 

1886 

12 

SWBDIX. 
1873 

46 

1874 

10 

1875 

10 

1876 

13 

1877 

15 

1878 

12 

1879 

1.7 

1880 

17 

1881 

85 

1882 

84 

1883 i 

89 

1884 

23 

188 

32 

1886        

36 

1873 

82 

1874 

82 

1875 

16 

1876 

15 

ign 

28 

1878 

80 

1879 

61 

1880          

43 

1881 

141 

1882 

124 

1883 

94 

1884 

80 

1865 

64 

1886 

46 

102 
71 
15 
1 
41 
97 
78 
28 


148 

751 

505 

816 

508 

236 

281 

645 

411 

1.220 

457 

1.098 

1,206 

1.693 

31 
95 
68 
78 
70 
39 
48 
20 
65 
81 
40 
49 
42 
51 


1,609 

406 

743 

719 

396 

521 

1,051 

2,b0l 

2,697 

3,162 

2,611 

1,763 

1,341 

1,778 


83? 

317 

214 

316 

315 

355 

501 

1,122 

2,588 

2,241 

2,244 

1.568 

1,046 

740 


148 

58 

57 

22 

115 

510 

290 

139 


1,761 
1,453 
1.762 
794 
1,142 
1,787 
1,796 
6,821 
8,021 
6,244 
5,698 
6,727 


188 
>267 
232 
299 
255 
231 
209 
194 
158 
130 
127 
163 
138 


6,50V 

2,370 

2,121 

2,331 

1,931 

2.359 

5,422 

20,019 

23,188 

32,067 

17,055 

11,899 

9,636 

15,714 


1,064 

1,158 

719 

558 

674 

702 

1.197 

1,987 

3,270 

8,297 

3.831 

2,761 

2,019 

1,679 


1 

28 

1,146 


761 

622 

2,471 

1,696 

1,290 


138 
122 
97 
18 
20 
94 
52 
76 


941 
2,311 
6,698 
2,974 
4,269 
1,926 
2,989 
2,416 
2.639 
8,189 
4,634 
6.482 
9.644 
8,829 


131 
149 
249 
181 
249 
140 
128 
118 
187 
151 
79 
86 
138 
124 


6,949 
2,912 
2,698 
2.540 
2,048 
2.497 
4.601 
16.349 
23,079 
28,822 
16, 101 
11, 171 
9,950 
10,223 


1,616 

1,677 

864 

668 

667 

710 

1,319 

8,004 

5,262 

6,171 

6,601 

4,949 

2,760 

2,422 


892 
260 
171 
42 
176 
701 
440 
238 


1,660 
8,960 
7,982 
4.764 
6,670 
8,087 
4,434 
4,854 
4,866 
16,821 
0,186 
11,864 
16,603 
17,309 


641 
486 

601 
518 
665 
457 
457 
389 
484 
378 
262 
800 
350 
344 


14,808 
5,712 
6,678 
6,608 
4,991 
5,390 
11,001 
89,186 
49,760 
64,607 
88,277 
20,662 
22,248 
27,751 


8,107 

3,093 

1,874 

1,549 

1,686 

1,808 

8.161 

6,156 

11,293 

10,844 

12,751 

9,896 

6,895 

4,806 


26.02 
27.03 

a  77 

2.88 
28.88 
18.83 
16.00 

9.68 


9.48 
ia20 
6.82 
6.68 
7.72 
7.77 
6.33 
13.29 
&44 
7.47 
4.97 
9.61 
7.26 
9.78 


6.78 
19.60 
11.31 
1&06 
10.62 

8.68 
10.50 

6.70 
13.41 

a  57 
16.27 
16.38 
12.00 
14.82 


11.88 
7.10 
13.33 
12.84 
7.08 
9.66 
9.66 
7.14 
6.42 
4.91 
6.82 
6.64 
6.02 
6.40 


10.68 
10.24 
1L80 
20.40 
ia70 
19.63 
18.70 
1&06 
22.91 
1L44 
17.60 
16.68 
17.74 
15.40 


In  order  to  show  from  what  coan  tries  the  higher  forms  of  skilled  labor 
are  obtained  the  following  tables  have  been  prepared,  bat  they  mast 
be  &r  from  perfect : 
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The  diagrams  indade  merely  the  immigration  daring  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jane  30, 1886.  They  show  the  remarkable  predominance  of  the 
llDited  Kingdom  and  Germany  in  supplying  the  United  States  with 
skilled  labor,  and  also  the  fact  that  the  Grermans  represent  those  iu- 
dostries  that  depend  upon  hand  labor  or  the  requirements  of  every-day 
life,  while  the  English  sopply  the  mechanical  element.  While  Ger- 
many sends  blacksmiths,  butchers,  carpenters,  coopers,  saddlers,  shoe- 
makers, and  tailors,  the  United  Kingdom  supplies  miners,  engineers, 
iron  and  steel  workers,  mechanics  and  artisans,  weavers  and  spinners. 
This  distinction  is  clearly  marked,  and  is  certainly  important. 

Since  1879  a  new  factor  has  been  introduced  that  may  affect  the  emi 
gration  of  skilled  labor  from  the  Gontiuent  of  Europe  to  the  United 
States,  and  nowhere  is  the  influence  to  be  stronger  than  in  Germany. 
I  refer  to  the  active  interference  of  the  state  with  a  view  (1)  to  render 
the  demand  for  labor  more  active  by  giving  it  a  wider  range  of  employ- 
ment^ by  raising  its  standard  of  living  by  means  of  a  more  careful  re- 
gard for  its  comfort,  of  a  provision  for  sickness,  accident,  or  old  age; 
or  (2)  by  controlling  or  directing  the  stream  of  emigration  that  it  may 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  mother  country  and  not  of  other  and  foreign 
countries. 

In  Germany,  in  1878,  a  system  of  inspection  of  mines,  factories,  &c., 
in  the  interest  of  the  laborer  was  introduced,  the  duty  of  the  inspectors, 
who  are  Government  officials,  being  to  see  that  shops,  mills,  factories, 
and  mines  be  properly  ventilated,  that  the  machinery  be  placed  so  as 
not  to  needlessly  endanger  the  safety  of  the  employ^,  to  guard  against 
the  employment  of  children  in  dangerous  or  overtaxing  labor,  and  to 
protect  generally  the  worker  against  oppression.  This  system  of  in- 
spection is  as  yet  crude  and  imperfect,  the  force  of  inspectors  being 
out  of  proportion  to  the  work  to  be  performed.  Kor  was  this  all.  The 
principal  employers  in  each  community  are  compelled  to  maintain  a 
bank  or  fund  in  connection  with  their  workingmen  for  the  relief  of  the 
employed  in  ease  of  sickness  or  disability,  the  employer  contributing 
one-third  of  such  fund  and  the  employed  the  remaining  two-thirds, 
each  worker  contributing  in  proportion  to  his  or  her  wages.  Finally, 
on  the  1st  of  October,  1880,  the  accidents  insurance  act,  pr6viding  for 
the  organization  of  workingmen  into  societies  for  relief  in  case  of  ac- 
cident, became  of  force.  "  It  is  a  social-political  act  of  great  importance 
to  manufacturers  and  workingmen,"  says  Commercial  Agent  Smith, 
"and  will  doubtless  be  far-reaching  in  its  effects.'' 

The  thrift  of  the  German  laborer  is  proverbial,  and  the  efforts  of  Gov- 
ernment and  of  individuals  have  been  of  late  chiefly  directed  to  foster- 
ing this  feature  of  his  character.  Banks,  public  and  private,  labor  . 
legislation,  such  as  factory  inspection,  insurance  of  workingmen^  and 
the  like,  have  been  the  main  instruments  of  raising  the  workingman  as 
far  as  is  possible  outside  of  direct  gifts  or  charitable  offerings  out  of  a 
state  of  dependence  upon  his  daily  labor  for  his  daily  bread.  This  has 
reacted  upon  his  condition,  and  has  given  him  that  slight  encourage- 
ment to  remain  at  home,  the  lack  qf  which  formerly  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  new  fields  of  labor — as  in  America.  The  margin  between  want 
and  sufficiency  has  been  widened  by  ever  so  little,  but  no  one  is  in  a 
better  position  to  take  advantage  of  that  little  than  is  the  German. 

The  consciousness  that  the  Government  is  taking  active  interest  in 
protecting  the  persons  and  rights  of  the  laborer  may  without  doubt  be 
counted  an  important  factor  in  leading  the  German  to  remain  at  home, 
and  to  hinder  his  seeking  in  other  lands  that  greater  prospe|:it\ 
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he  could  undoubtedly  find.  The  recent  report  of  the  German  factory 
inspectors  gives  a  picture  of  the  life  of  a  factorj-  operative  that  is  far 
from  favorable.  The  inspectors  would  have  no  interest  in  exaggerat- 
ing the  unfavorable  aspects  of  a  laborer's  situation,  and  would  be  more 
apt  to  err  on  the  other  side.  Yet  the  detailed  statements  printed  in  the 
appendix  give  ample  evidence  of  the  urgent  necessity  for  emigration  as 
well  as  of  the  inability  of  the  workiugman  to  migrate  without  state  or 
private  assistance. 

Of  the  German  population  about  35.5  per  cent,  is  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing industries,  counting  also  the  families  of  the  earning  per- 
sons. The  effects  of  the  rise  of  manufactures  in  Germany  have  been 
exerted  tjhiefly  on  only  about  one-third  of  the  total  population.  There 
remain  more  than  19,000,000,  or  42.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  population 
engaged  in  agriculture  not  immediately  subject  to  these  influences.  The 
import  duties  upon  grain  have  not  resulted  in  higher  prices  to  the  farmer, 
and  his  situation  is  little  better  than  it  was  in  1879,  though  a  succession 
of  fair  harvests  have  in  a  measure  repaired  the  losses  incurred  in  the 
succession  of  bad  years  that  followed  1873.  The  German  farmer  still 
constitutes  the  larger  part  of  the  emigration  from  Germany,  and  sup- 
plies the  largest  contingent  of  that  class  in  the  immigrants  into  this 
country. 

The  position  of  Germany  is  peculiar,  in  that  it  has  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing population,  that  is  continually  crowding  upon  the  limited  areas,  as 
yet  unoccupied  or  uncultivated,  and  upon  the  opportunities  for  profita- 
ble employment.  There  is  no  outlet,  such  as  the  vast  plains  of  Russia 
offer,  to  the  increasing  population  of  that  country  for  colonizing  from 
within — if  I  may  use  the  term — a  process  that  has  prevailed  in  the  United 
States.  Prussia  was  long  the  "  colony  "  of  the  other  parts  of  Germany, 
the  tide  of  migration  flowing  from  the  rural  districts  into  towns,  from 
towns  into  cities,  and  from  the  cities  to  the  capital,  wherever  the  high- 
est returns  were  offered  to  labor.  The  advantages  to  be  gained  by  a 
change  of  this  sort. are  much  reduced,  the  movement  itself  tending  to 
equalize  conditions.  Yet  the  German  population  must  increase  and 
does  increase. 

Emigration  from  Germany  has  a  close  connection  with  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  population  in  that  country. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  in  which  the  different  Ger- 
man states  increased  in  population  since  the  census  in  1875  and  the 
percentage  of  inhabitants  per  one  square  kilometer  (equal  2^  acres) : 
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TaiU  showing  ike  areOy  population^  and  iU  i/noreoM  9inoe  1875  of  the  Oerman  Empire. 
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14.092. 
19.503. 
15.081. 

7,680. 
13,303. 

3,592. 

2.929. 

6.420. 

3,690. 

2,46a 

1,323. 

1,968. 
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1.121.0 
3ia4 
825.7 
389.7 

1,222.0 
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255.6 
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14.50&1 


27,279,111 

6,284,778 

2,972.805 

1, 971, 118 

1,570,254 

936,340 

577,055 

309,677 

100.269 

337,478 

840,367 

207,075 

155,036 

194, 716 

233,592 

71,107 
80,296 
66,522 
60,782 

101,  r* 
85,374 

120,246 
63,571 

156;  723 

453,869 
1,566,670 


540,52L8 


45,234,061 


1,614,88551, 
1,462,410 

83,964 
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878,154 
228,571 
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68,451 
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63.005 
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19,492 
7, 

24,767 
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8,942 

23,309 

51,055 
139,980 
128,415 
609.570 


1,664,726 

8,822,868 

1,288.821 

1,274,658 

974, 210 

558,186 

848,484 

212,649 

63,820 

269,027 

203,664 
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96,524 
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3a5 
67.7 

84.6 
24.8 
18.8 
4&8 
43.6 
25.8 
19.4 
80.8 
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67.4 
72.8 
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64.7 
62.0 
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60.4 
6a7 
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79.7 
58.8 
69.6 
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76.7 
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L16 
L02 
L48 
0.93 
0.82 
1.14 
0.82 
LIO 
0.94 
LIO 
L29 
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L70 
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0.92 
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L84 
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18,720,530 


26,518,531 


83.7 


4L4 


68.6 


0.43 


The  relative  importance  of  this  rate  of  increase  may  be  seen  when  com- 
pared with  the  condition  of  France,  where  the  population  is  increasing 
at  80  slow  a  pace  as  to  awaken  the  most  serious  apprehensions  on  the 
part  of  her  people.    The  London  Economist  said  in  August,  1886: 

The  movement  of  births  and  deaths  in  France  has  never  attracted  more  attention 
than  since  the  late  war,  bat  although  politicians  and  statesmen  have  pointed  out  the 
national  danger  of  stagnation  in  the  population  compared  with  the  rapid  increase  in 
England  and  Germany,  t  he  warning  has  so  far  produced  no  effects.  From  that  i)oint  of 
view,  the  returns  for  1885  are  by  no  means  reassuring.  The  number  of  births  in  that 
year  was  9*22,361,  or  the  minimum  since  1872,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1880,  when 
the  nnmber  was  920,177  only.  From  1878  to  1884,  exclusive  of  the  year  1880,  the  aver- 
age had  been  from  935,000  to  937,000,  which  was  besides  a  considerable  diminution 
on  the  previous  years.  In  1872  the  births  reached  966,000,  notwithstanding  the  losses 
in  the  adnlt  male  population  from  the  war;  18r3  gave  946,364 ;  1874,954,652;  1875, 
950,975,  and  1876,  which  was  an  exceptional  year,  9%,682.  Thus,  compared  with  1876 
the  births  in  1885  show  a  falling  off  of  over  74,000.  The  diminution  at  the  same  time 
coiQcides  with  a  steady  increase  in  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births,  which  has 
rijen  from  7.15  per  cent,  in  1879  to  8.03  in  1885.  This  can  only  be  explained  by  a  re- 
luctance among  the  male  population  to  assume  the  burden  of  a  family,  and  the  desire 
to  prevent  the  dessemination  of  fortunes  by  a  compulsory  division  among  legitimate 
chudien.  The  effects  of  the  decrease  iu  the  births  are  in  some  measure  palBat^  by  the 
longer  duration  of  life,  which  may  be  also  a  consequence  of  the  decrease  of  pauperism 
from  the  prudential  habits  of  the  nation  in  the  matter  of  large  families.  The  num- 
ber of  deaths  m  18%  was  8^^,897,  and  only  five  times  since  1872  has  a  smaller  number 
been  registered,  but  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was,  nevertheless,  only  85,464. 
From  1872  to  1877  the  average  was  143,149 :  in  1878  and  1879  it  fell  to  97,000,  and 
twice  since  it  has  been  lower  than  in  1885.  Compared  with  1884  there  is  a  small  im- 
provement of  about  3,000,  but  there  is  still  a  diminution  of  11,000  on  1882  and  1883. 
The  number  of  marriages  fell  from  289,555  in  1884  to  2a3,170  in  1885.*" 

•  The  increase  of  €^e^lnan  population  averages  about  1.50  per  cent,  per  annum,  so 
that  should  this  state  of  things  coutiuue,  within  a  period  of  forty-seven  years  the  popu- 
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The  pressare  of  popalation  by  increasing  the  straggle  for  existence  is 
a  powerfal  influence  in  encooraging  emigration,  but  it  does  not,  of  ne- 
cessity, follow  that  the  largest  emigration  comes  from  the  most  populous 
district.  The  returns  for  the  first  nine  mouths  of  1885  may  be  cited  as 
an  indication  of  the  relative  importance  of  each  district  or  province  as 
regards  emigration. 

7)ran$atlanHo  emigration  from  the  German  Empire  via  German  ports  and  Antwerp  from 
January  1, 1885,  to  September  30, 1885,  inclusive;  also,  comparison  with  the  same  period 


wbfttstete. 


Pzoyinoe  East  PmssU 

ProTinoe  West  Pnisaia 

ProTinoe  Brandenbarg  and 

Berlin 

Province  Pomerania 

PioTlnoe  Posen «... 

Proyinoe  SileslA 

Province  Saxony.. 

Province  Silesia^Holstein. .. 

Province  Hanover 

Province  Westphalia 

Province  Hesse-Kassan  — 

Province  Bhineland 

Hohenaollem 

Pni8aia»  not  specially  stated 

Total  for  ProssiA 

BATulat 

Bavaria^  right  hank  of 
Rhine 

Government  Province  Pa- 
latinate  

Total  fior  Bavaria 


Transatlantic 
eml|(rants. 


103 
413 

»564 

4&i 
480 
222 
176 
875 
941 
288 
421 
315 
10 


4.752 


806 
162 


5| 

i 


1,266 
8.129 

^310 
0,742 
8,608 
2.833 
1,743 
5.466 
7.964 
2,237 
8.124 
3.216 
80 
43 


59.351 


6,824 
1,744 


8,568 


From  irhat  state. 


Saxony 

Wurtemberg 

Baden .,. 

Hesse *. 

Mecklenbnrg-Schwerin 

Saxe-Weimar 

M.ec1denbnrg-StreUtz 

Oldenbarfl; 

BnmswicK 

Saxe-Meiningen 

Saxe-Altenbarg 

Saxe^oburg-Gotha 

Anhalt 

Sohwarsborg-Sondershansen . 

Sch  woTEbiirg-Radolstadt 

Waldeck 

Renss  (old  lino) 

ReuBs  (yoansllDe) , 

Scbaomirarg-Llppe .• 

Lippe 

Labeck 

Bremen 

Hamburg 

Aluaoe-Lorraioo 

Germany,  not  speoiaUy  stated 

Total  German  Empiro.. 


TransaUaniio 
emigrants. 


319 

505 

833 

853 

159 

45 

12 

161 

34 

32 

4 

33 

20 

22 

15 

12 

2 

8 

19 

46 

5 

139 

224 

24 

1 


8,247 


=1 


3e.  . 


2.510 
4.508 
2,006 

2,m 

2,165 

348 

193 

1,230 

230 

964 

71 

243 

100 

74 

124 

181 

40 

87 

65 

209 

121 

817 

1,688 

637 

89 


88.180 


Nor  must  the  question  of  wages  be  omitted.    The  Leipzig^  Zeitung 
in  November  summarizes  the  report  of  the  factory  inspectors  on  the 

lation  of  Germany  would  be  doubled;  while  France,  for  instance,  with  an  increase  of 
her  population  at  the  rate  of  0.36  per  cent,  per  year,  would  not  reach  double  the  nuui- 
ber  of  ner  present  population  for  two  hundred  years. 
The  yearly  increase  of  population  is  given  for  1884  to  be— 

[From  report  by  Consnl>General  Raine.] 


Conntrias. 


Gtormaoy 

Great  Britain. 
Netherlands  .. 

Denmark 

Anstrla 

Belginm 

I^ranoe 


Increase. 


PoHod  of 
doubdn;;. 


Percent. 
1.50 
1.40 
1.35 
1.28 
1.15 

Lia 

0.80 
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question  of  wages,  abowinf?  that  the  movement  of  popalation  coincided 
in  a  general  way  with  the  rates  of  wages : 

What  a  motley  pictnro!  What  diflferences  even  in  this,  the  lowest  class  of  wages  I 
How  manifold  the  conditions  of  life  and  labor,  not  only  in  the  relations  of  the  differ- 
ent states  to  each  other,  bat  even  within  the  narrow  borders  of  a  minor  state.  Not 
only  do  East  and  Northwest  Germany  differ  from  each  other  np  to  150  per  cent,  (com- 
pare, for  instance,  Oppeln  and  Stade),  bnt  the  average  wa^es  of  even  the  little  Thn- 
rinj^an  capital  exceetl  those  of  the  neighboring  mountain  village  by  100  per  cent., 
and  one  town  often  exceeds  the  next  by  so  much.  Froessen  and  Goerkwitz,  for  in- 
stance, two  villages  in  the  principality  of  Reuss  (Younger  Line)  differ  hy  precisely 
160  per  cent,  in  the  day  wages  for  female  laborers.  To  construct  a  **  normal  rate  of 
wages,"  which  shouhl  satisfy  **  them  of  Froessen  "  as  well  as  "  them  of  Goerkwitz," 
is  probably  beyond  the  skill  of  any  social  democratic  conjurer. 

But  enough  of  these,  gentlemen.  It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  newspaper 
article  to  exhaust  all  the  deductions  and  teachings  which  arise  out  of  the  table.  But 
one  observation  may  be  permitted. 

It  is  easy  to  pursue  the  line  of  increase  which  average  German  wages  follow  from 
province  !<>  province.  It  begins  with  the  lowest  wages  in  the  extreme  east  (East  and 
West  Prussia,  Silesia,  Posen),  touches  the  district  of  medium  wages  in  Middle  and  a 
part  of  South  Germany,  and  then  reaches  the  highest  rates  of  wages  in  the  empire  by 
two  branches,  one  which  travels  to  the  southwest  (Reichsland,  \^esbaden,  &c.),  and 
the  other  to  the  northwest  (the  Hause  towns,  with  their  adjoining  territory  as  far  as 
Hanover  and  Schleswig).  It  is  therefore  precisely  the  same  linu  as  the  German  im- 
migration follows,  **  the  migration  to  the  west." 

£ven  the  law  which  governs  local  divergencies  within  the  limits  of  each  province, 
provincial  district,  and  minor  state  is  clearly  defined  by  the  figures  of  the  compila- 
tion, which  we  are  unfortunately  unable  to  give  in  detail.  Here  it  is  not  the  ^*  mi- 
gration to  the  west,"  but  the  "migration  to  the  town,"  where  the  higher  rates  of 
wages,  especially  in  the  large  towns,  are  the  attraction. 

One  would  imagine  that  the  continuous  flow  '^towards  the  west"  and  ''towards 
the  town  "  would  gradually  equalize  the  differences  in  wages,  Bnt  there  is  no  trace  in 
our  table  of  any  such  equalizing  influence  of  the  freedom  of  movement. 

The  action  of  the  state  may  also  be  exerted  in  directing  the  stream 
of  emigration  into  certain  channels  where  the  snpposed  advantages  will 
be  greater  to  the  directing  state.  The  colonizing  policy  of  Germany  had 
for  its  object  the  founding  of  colonies,  where  room  may  be  found  for  the 
surplus  population,  where  the  inhabitants  will  still  be  subject  to  the 
mother  country  and  where  new  markets  will  be  found  for  German  manu- 
factures.   On  this  point  Consul-Geueral  Raine  wrote  in  1885 : 

The  necessity  for  extending  the  dominion  of  Germany,  in  view  of  such  steady  excess 
of  births  over  deaths,  forced  itself  upon  the  statesmen  of  the  Empire,  and  even  if  we 
place  the  number  of  emigi-auts  on  the  average  at  80,000,  acconling  to  German  statis- 
tics, or  more  (about  100,000  according  to  ours)  per  annum ;  such  emigration  does  not 
balance  by  far  the  increase  of  births,  540,000  per  annum  ;  hardly  16  per  cent,  of  the 
increase  are  absorlied  by  emigration.  It  is  but  necessary  to  add  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  colonial  policy,  so  unexpectedly  inaugurated,  met  with  universal  ap- 
proval throughout  Germany.    A  Berlin  paper  says : 

"We  Germans  have  long  been  colonizers  on  a  large  scale;  but,  unlike  the  English, 
French,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese,  we  have  always  colonized  lands  belonging  to  other 
Governments,  and  not  our  own." 

Considering  the  annual  growth  of  the  nation,  the  question  was  then  asked : 

"Could  not  the  Government  acquire  for  them  territories  where  they  would  continue 
to  be  under  German  Jurisdiction  and  enjoy  the  fatherland's  protection  f 
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The  foundation  of  colonies  and  the  encouragement  offered  to  emi- 
grants are  too  recent  measures  to  be  as  yet  judged.  The  flow  of  emi- 
gration shows  little  change,  as  the  following  table  will  prove: 


GervMn  mnigration 

in  ten] 

^eara,  1875-1884. 

TofteL 

Emigrated  to— 

1 

Kumber  of  emlfntinta  per 
10,000  inbabitanta  of  tfae 
Gorroan  Empire. 

Ymn. 

t3 

1 

h 

.a 

J 

Central  America, 
and  Mexico,  South 
America. 

< 

1 

54 

750 

am 

23 
27 
214 
335 
772 
230 

1876 

80,773 
28,368 
21,964 
24,217 
83,327 
106,100 
210.547 
193,869 
166,119 
143,586 

27,834 
22,767 
18,240 
20,378 
30,808 
108,115 
206,189 
189, 373 
159.894 
139,339 

38 

11 

11 

89 

44 

222 

286 

383 

591 

728 

1,387 
3,432 
1,069 
1,048 
1.63f 
2,119 
2,102 
1.286 
1,583 
1,253 

450 

847 

557 

545 

517 

839 

876 

1, 205 

1,125 

1,335 

1,026 

1,226 

1, 306 

1,718 

274 

132 

745 

1,247 

2.104 

606 

37 

73 

1876 

31 

G6 

1877 

31 

50 

1878 

50 
31 
30 
35 
40 

55 

1879 

75 

1880 

1881 

235 
464 

1882 

±'^ 

1863 

50            362 

1884 

35            311 

Without  attempting  to  enter  into  a  discussion  as  to  what  the  real  ef- 
fects of  Glermany's  protective  policy  has  been,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  opportunities  for  the  employment  of  labor  has  been  greatly  increased 
since  1879.  For  example,  in  1879  170,509  men  were  employed  in  min- 
ing black  coal;  in  1883  the  number  had  increased  to  207,577,  though 
503  works  were  in  operation  in  1879  as  compared  with  480  in  1883.  So 
again  721  brown  coal  mines  in  1879  engaged  24,150  miners ;  in  1883. 
665  mines  employed  26,824  men ;  in  1879, 19  copper  mines  containea 
9,118  miners,  and  in  1883,  36  mines  contained  14,326  miners.  In  1879, 
2,487  mineral  works  in  operation  gave  employment  to  275,711  miners, 
and  in  1883, 2,567  works  contained  334,137  miners,  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  works  being  about  3  per  cent,  and  in  the  men  employed  more 
than  21  per  cent.  So  again  in  the  furnaces  and  foundries  the  number  of 
works  increased  from  227  to  270,  or  about  19  per  cent.,  and  the  hands 
employed  from  32,242  to  42,724,  or  about  33  per  cent.  The  returns  for 
other  great  industries,  such  as  the  textile  and  sugar  industries,  are  not 
at  hand,  and  while  the  metal  industries,  and  more  especially  the  iron 
and  steel  industries,*  have  been  greatly,  almost  abnormally  stimulated, 

*  From  Consul  Wamer's  Report. — The  snbJoiDed  table  shows  the  production, 
import,  export,  and  consumption  of  pig-iron,  in  the  German  customs  territory,  from 
the  year  1865  to  the  year  18b5,  inclusiye : 


Years. 

Prodno- 
tion. 

Importt. 

Exporta. 

CoTifmmp- 
tion. 

Years. 

Produc- 
tion. 

Imports.    Exports. 

Consarap- 

UOD. 

Tovu. 

Tont. 

Tbns. 

Tont. 

ToflM. 

Taru.    !     lofM. 

Tont. 

1865... 

033,487 

179,837 

10,418 

1,102,856 

1876.. 

1,801,457 

683,^58 

306.825 

2,078.490 

1866... 

996,738 

140.460 

20,606 

1,116,601 

1877.. 

1, 884, 107 

541,864 

365.625 

2,  OCO.  346 

1867... 

987,163 

116,914 

29,621 

1,074,456 

1878. 

2,108,034 

484,679 

418.916       2.173.797 

1868... 

1.200.188 

182.692 

98,179 

1,234,601 

1879.. 

2, 190, 003 

388, 657 

433.  674       2. 144. 986 

1860... 

1.356,965 

189,837 

102.362 

1. 444, 440 

1880.. 

2,675,717 

237,916 

287, 529       2, 626. 104 

1870... 

1,345,520 

229.422 

110.563 

1, 464,  379 

1881.. 

2.862,673 

250.240     312,670       2,800,840 

1871... 

1.491,478 

146, 134 

111,838 

1. 820, 274 

1882.. 

3, 326, 776 

291,058     240,487       3,371,347 

18r2... 

1.927,062 

662,981 

150, 857 

2, 439, 180 

1  1883.. 

3,417,209 

283.545     319,448 

3,381,806 

1878... 
1874... 

2,176,453 
1.866,311 

744, 121 
550,467 

154,368 
222,501 

2.703,811 
2,184,277 

1884.. 
,  1885.. 

3,  550, 034 
3, 652, 634 

272.210     iJ78,716 

1 

^^m^. 

1876... 

1.981.735 

025.645 

339.192 

2,268,188 

1      , 
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there  can  be  little  doubt  that  other  industries  would  show  a  like  move- 
raeot,  though  on  a  more  moderate  scale. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  absolute  welfare  of  the  laborer 
has  been  improved  through  an  artificial  creation  of  a  greater  demand 
for  his  skill.  The  continued  fall  of  prices  consequent  upon  an  enor- 
mously increased  production  is  a  general  feature  of  the  present  period, 
and  Germany  offers  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  prices  of  iron  per 
ton  since  1879  have  been  as  follows : 


Markets. 


Berlin: 

Itost  Scotch  foundry . . 

EnKliBhNo.8 

Breslau: 

Puddle 

Foundry  

Dortmund : 

Besaemerpig 

Wefit&lisch  puddle. . . 
Duaseldorf: 

Best  German  puddle. . 

Best  German  foundry 


1878. 


Markt. 
74.4 
55.6 

61.7 
56.8 

64.2 
53.2 

56.1 
62.6 


1880. 


Marks, 
83.7 
71.1 

66.8 
72.0 

78.7 
68.7 

83.5 

87.1 


1881. 


Marks. 
81.7 
64.9 

55.9 
62.3 

69.8 
57.4 

50.0 
73.3 


Marks. 
83.8 
67.3 

66.1 
69.5 

70.1 
65.0 

64.6 
76.0 


Marks. 
82.6 
62.0 

57.8 
63.6 

60.6 
57.6 

67.6 
72.0 


1884. 


Marks. 
75.1 
5a5 

54.6 
60.3 

53.1 
W).4 

50.0 
66.7 


1886. 


Marks.* 
69.8 
63.4 

48.8 
56.6 

45.8 
44.2 

44.5 
58.4 


*Mark  equivalent  to  23.8  cents. 

This  movement  of  prices  has  resulted  in  enforced  economy,  and  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  full  effects  of  the  increased  demand  for 
labor  have  not  been  felt,  and  not  only  must  there  ensue  a  more  moderate 
extension  of  industry,  but  also  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  working- 
men,  either  by  the  shutting  down  of  unprofitable  works  or  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  machine  for  hand  labor.  This  means  that  the  increase*  in 
the  number  of  laborers  is  no  longer  commensurate  with  the  extension 
of  industry ;  that  the  period  of  expansion  is  ending  and  a  period  of  con- 
traction will  in  all  probability  follow.  In  support  of  this  position  may 
be  cited  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  of  October  22, 1886 : 

The  report  on  the  condition  of  industry  and  the  demand  for  lahor,  stated  in  general 
thai,  as  in  the  previons  year,  so  also  in  the  year  of  the  report,  many  opportunities  of 
work  were  presented  at  reduced  wages.  While  there  are  some  districts  where  the 
statistics  arecuore  unfavorahle,  there  are  also  some  which  show  an  improvement,  es- 
pecially for  certain  hranches  of  industry.  Further  on  it  is  stated  that  in  all  the  dis- 
tricts, with  slight  exceptions,  the  .number  of  establishments,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
laborers,  has  increased,  yet  the  increase  of  the  laborers  has  been  relatively  smaller 
than  that  of  trade.  The  reason  lies  in  the  j;rowing  endeavors  of  industry  to  displace 
hand-work  by  machinery.  A  result  of  this  developme;it  is  a  constantly  increasinf^ 
crippling  of  the  smaller  business  in  comparison  with  the  larger,  especially,  e.  g,,  of  the 
hand-looms  in  the  different  branches  of  textile  industry.  Hand- work  has  also  had  to 
suffer  much,  because,  as  for  instance,  in  articles  for  shoemakers,  the  wholesale  manu- 
factory is  taking  the  place  of  the  more  moderate  production  by  hand. 

That  the  unfavorable  condition  of  agriculture  reacts  directly  on  industry,  particu- 
larly machine  inclustry,  is  especially  mentioned  in  some  of  the  districts. 

Indeed,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  general  condition  of  industry  has  been  correctly 
sketched  in  the  foregoing  sentences,  but  how  do  the  many  opportunities  for  work, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  presented,  agree  with  this  f  If  the  increase  of  laborers 
is  not  equal  to  that  of  business,  if  in  the  development  of  industry  the  tendency  pre- 
vails to  displace  hand-work  by  machinery,  and  if  the  smaller  establishments  are 
thereby  kept  in  the  back-ground  in  comparison  with  the  larger  ones,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  Held  in  which  human  hands  are  demanded  must  become  constantly 
narrower,  and  in  that  endless  progression  there  must  be  a  surplus  of  hand  laborers. 
The  above-mentioned  many  opportunities  for  work  can  then  hardly  be  considered 
representative  of  the  facta. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  in  the  provinces  where  industry  is  the  most  developed 
these  relations  are  the  most  unfavorable. 

They  write  of  the  district  of  Dusseldorf  thus :  "  The  suspension  of  establishments  of 
an  important  nature  have  not  occurred,  but  the  business  was  considerably  less  than 
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in  the  foregoinff  year.  In  many  establishments  the  number  of  laborers  has  been  di- 
minished, smaller  jobs  or  holidays  have  been  introduced,  and  here  and  there  the  wages 
have  been  lowered,  so  that  the  entire  pay  of  the  laboring  classes  seems  to  have  bc^n 
lessened."  They  say  of  Aix  la  Chapelle:  **  The  number  of  laborers  is  somewhat  les- 
sened, but  according  to  the  report  the  diminution  of  industrial  purauits  has  been  rela 
tively  larger  than  that  of  the  number  of  laborers.  The  result  of  the  diminution  of 
industrial  pursuits  has  been  that  in  many  establishments  the  number  of  working 
hours  per  day  has  been  considerably  reduced." 

In  the  district,  of  Leipzig  the  number  of  laborers  has  increased  in  spite  of  the  un- 
favorable condition  of  industry.  The  report  says :  "  In  almost  all  branches  of  busi- 
ness there  is  complaint,  to  an  increased  extent,  of  overproduction,  damaging  compe- 
tition, the  low  prices  of  the  manufactures,  and  the  consequent  unsatisfactory  profits 
of  industrial  enterprises.  In  connection  with  the  reduction  of  the  prices  of  raw  ma- 
terials, this  caused  the  shortening  of  the  time  of  work,  the  lowering  of  wages,  partly 
also  the  discharge  of  laborers,  and  the  suspension  of  entire  establishments." 

It  would  take  too  much  space  to  sive  all  that  the  reports  on  the  unfavorable  con- 
dition of  industry  contain.  We  will  only  further  note  that  in  the  report  from  Thur- 
ingia  there  is  complaint  of  the  ruin  of  the  textile  industry.  In  other  provinces  in 
which  the  sugar  industry  is  the  most  important,  especially  in  the  districts  of  Merse- 
burg-£rfnrt,  Anhalt,  and  Brunswick,  the  continued  unfavorable  condition  of  that  in- 
dustry is  reported,  which  naturally  reacts  on  the  laborers.  Machine  mannfaccul'ing 
is  also  thereby  unfavorably  influenced.  As  to  the  condition  of  luiniug,  the  report 
contains  only  what  is  unfavorable. 

In  the  communications  facts  are  brought  in  from  districts  to  try  to  show  a  rise  iu 
industrial  development.  -  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  some  branches  a  brisk  busiuess 
has  been  carried  on,  but  it  is  only  in  those  which  do  not  form  the  foundation  of  the 
business  life  of  Germany,  but  the- less  important  branches  of  industry. 

One  would  not  go  astray  in  asserting  that  the  rise  which  is  supposed  to  show  itself 
in  the  increase  of  business  and  establishments  in  many  districts  is  only  apparent.  It 
is  correctly  stated  in  the  report  on  the  district  of  Dresden :  **  In  the  year  of  the  rt^- 

gort  the  business  establishments  of  the  districts  have  again  partly  increased,  partly 
ecome  enlarged,  but  there  is  no  mistake  but  that  these  increases  must  be  regarded 
as  the  last  endeavors  to  try  to  reach  the  proiits  of  former  years.  There  was  an  almost 
universal  standstill,  particularly  at  the  end  of  the  year,  if  not  retrogression  of  the 
lafger  business  establishments  to  be  observed,  which  manifested  itself  mostly  in  dimin- 
ishing the  working  hours. 

The  following  observations  of  the  factory  inspectors  of  the  district  of  Zwickau  are 
characteristic  of  our  industrial  relations :  **  Since,  with  every  to  any  extent  favorable 
condition  of  business,  attempts  are  made  to  enlarge  existing  establishments  and  to 
equip  them  with  machines  capable  of  a  great  amount  of  work,  or  to  establish  new 
factories  by  making  use  of  the  concessions  made  by  machine  manufactories,  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  must  be  increased  above  the  usual  demand." 

So  that  while  the  ecoDomic  policy  of  the  Empire  has  probably  tended 
to  discourage  the  emigration  of  skilled  labor  by  creating  employment 
for  it  at  home,  such  an  artificial  structure  cannot  remain  intact.  The 
sugar  industry  is  an  example  of  extreme  inflation,  and  the  iron  industry 
is  not  far  behind  it.  In  default  of  foreign  markets  the  home  markets 
must  be  glutted,  mills  and  works  run  on  short  time  or  shut  down,  and 
labor  without  employment.  The  strenuous  endeavors  of  German  manu- 
facturers to  cultivate  a  foreign  trade,  and  in  this  they  have  had  all  possi- 
ble favors  from  the  Government,  have  been  attended  with  a  noteworthy 
success,  and  especially  in  Central  and  South  America.  But  sach  new 
markets  are  gained  at  great  cost  and  are  not  without  their  limits.  It 
follows, therefore,  that  the  task  of  finding  an  outlet  for  an  over-stimu- 
lated production  must  be  more  and  more  difficult,  and  the  time  will  come 
when  the  skilled  labor  of  Germany,  crowded  out  at  home,  must  seek 
employment  elsewhere,  which  means  in  the  United  States. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  French  returns  of  emigration  offer  many 
pazzling  features.  The  French  are  not  inclined  to  leave  their  country, 
and  the  economic  situation  is  such  that  the  temptations  to  emigrate  are 
not  so  actively  present  as  to  other  peoples,  though  the  margin  between 
want  and  sufficiency  in  France  is  quite  as  narrow,  if  not  even  more  nar- 
row, than  in  Germany  and  England .  The  general  distribution  of  landed 
property  and  wealth  in  general  (of  which  the  distribution  of  the  funded 
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debt  may  be  taken  as  an  evidence),  even  though  the  share  of  each  is 
small,  satisfies  the  wishes  of  the  Frenchman  and  lead  him  to  endure 
without  complaint  what  would  be  unendurable  to  an  English  or  an 
American  laborer.  The  succession  of  bad  or  deficient  harvests  which 
succeeded  1873,  touching  as  it  did  the  material  interests  of  nearly  the 
whole  population,  and  the  visitations  of  such  a  pest  as  the  phylloxera, 
were  not  incentives  to  emigration,  as  the  following  figures  show: 

EmigraiUm  from  Frauee^  1870-1883. 
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The  climax  of  the  period  of  speculation  in  the  United  States,  offering 
as  it  appeared  to  many  exceptional  opportunities  for  improving  the  ma- 
terial welfare  of  the  immigrant,  but  probably  the  more  immediate  and 
acttve  f<»rce — tiie  war  between  Germany  and  France — give  the  highest 
resolt  in  1872.  Even  this  9,581,*  rejpresents  barely  ^  ^  1  per  cent,  of 
the  total  population  of  the  country  in  that  year  (36,103>,921),  a  propor- 
tion so  small  as  to  bef  almost  of  no  account  so  far  as  numbers  go. 

Taking  1883  as  the  year  for  examination,  it  is  found  that  out  of  a  total 
emigration  of  3,940  from  the  87  departments  into  which  France  is  di- 
vide, 9  departments  supplied  1,854  or  about  47  per  cent.,  and  these  9 
departments  were  the  only  divisions  which  gave  100  or  more  emigr^ts. 
The  following  are  the  details : 

Alpes  (Hantes) 217 

Doabs 119 

Menrthet  Moselle Ill 

Pyr6n6e8  (Baaeee) , 364 

laiin(HiMit) 129 

Bhdne 103 

8ft6ne  (Haute) 194 

Savoie 229 

8ei6e 388 

Small  as  these  figures  are  they  represent  in  some  cases  a  large  per* 
oentage  of  the  total,  and  even  more  than  the  total,  increase  of  popula- 
tion in  the  department  to  which  they  apply.  This  is  the  case  of  Alpes 
(Etoutes).  The  births  in  1883  numbered  3,473  and  the  deaths  3,347;  the 
excess  being  only  126.  Yet  the  emigration  was  217  for  that  year.  So 
also  in  the  Sa6ne  department,  the  births  were  5,933  and  the  deaths 
5,852,  leaving  an  excess  of  only  81,  which  was  more  than  absorbed  by 
an  emigration  of  194.  In  Khdue  the  deaths  exceeded  the  births  by  272, 
to  which  must  be  added  an  emigration  of  103,  making  a  total  loss  of  375 
in  one  year.  The  low  returns  of  emigration,  therefore,  are  in  reality 
high  when  compared  with  the  total  population,  or  rather  with  its  rate 
of  increase.  M.  Loua  estimates  that  since  1870  the  French  population, 
by  its  own  natural  growth,  that  is,  by  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths, 
has  only  increased  to  the  extent  of  about  100,000  souls  annually,  and 
of  this  increase  about  one-twentieth  emigrates  to  other  countries. 
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The  report  of  Consul  Mason  (Marseilles)  shows  how  little  emigration 
is  stimolated  by  a  grievous  and  exceptional  depression,  such  as  was 
produced  by  trade  and  industrial  stagnation  and  a  visitation  of  cholera, 
for  the  number  of  French  emigrants  leaving  Marseilles  was  less  in  1885 
than  in  any  year  since  1879,  with  the  exception  of  1884.  The  compli- 
cation of  ills  raised  the  exodus  from  472  in  1884  to  538  in  1885,  an  in- 
crease of  only  14  per  cent. 

The  destination  of  French  colonies  is  in  Algiers  or  the  Argentine  Re- 
public in  preference  to  the  United  States,  greater  inducements  being 
offered^  the  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  come  to  the  United  States. 

Ffunce  and  Germany  were  taken  for  the  basis  of  these  notes  because 
of  the  active  interference  of  the  governments  in  industrial  and  com- 
mercial affairs. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  far  these  influences  have  as  yet  in- 
fluenced the  character  of  the  immigration.  In  1873  the  number  of 
skilled  immigrants  in  the  Treasury  returns  was  48,792;  in  1879,  21,362 ; 
and  in  1886, 36,522.  The  percentage  supplied  by  each  nation  of  Europe 
showed  that  in  the  interval  marked  changes  occurred.  The  proportion 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  and  Norway  decreased,  the 
change  being  especially  marked  in  Germany  and  France,  the  two  na- 
tions that  haive  adopted  a  policy  of  protection.  On  the  other  hand  the 
proportions  of  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Italy,  Russia, 
Sweden^  and  Switzerland  show  a  notable  increase,  while  the  i)ercentage 
of  the  Netherlands  remained  almost  stationary.  In  detail  these  propor- 
tions are: 
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*Inohid68  HoBgary  and  Bokemia. 


t  Indndea  Poland  and  Finland. 


In  spite  of  the  efforts  made  to  direct  emigration  into  certain  channels, 
the  United  States  has  attracted  and  will  continue  to  attract  the  bulk 
of  migrants.  The  reappearance  of  Government  as  a  colonizing  agent 
is  noteworthy,  as  a  revival  of  a  portion  of  the  mercantile  system  that 
prevailed  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  The  time  was  when  the 
colonies  were  an  object  of  protection,  not  only  as  regards  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  but  also  commercially  and  industrially.  The  Ameri- 
can Bevolution  ended  that  regime,  and  voluntary  emigration,  coupled 
with  the  widest  possible  latitude  of  movement,  succeeded  a  policy  of  reg- 
nlation,  control,  and  even  repression.  The  activity  of  government  in 
matters  of  colonization  has  again  revived.  France  is  fostering  a  colonial 
policy,  though  as  yet  with  unsatisfactory  results.  Gtermany  follows  in 
seeking  to  build  up  a  colonial  empire  that  will  redound  to  the  advan- 
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-tage  of  the  mother  country.  Even  Italy,  that  sends  her  people  to  South 
America  in  preference  to  the  United  States,  shows  symptoms  of  also 
desiring  colonies  in  Africa.  In  Great  Britain  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment are  still  confined  to  the  care  and  protection  of  the  emigrants, 
though  a  recent  move — the  institution  of  an  office  of  inquiry,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  inclosure  to  Consul-General  Waller's  report — may  lead 
to  a  further  attempt  to  direct  the  outflow  of  population  to  British  colo- 
nies. The  policy  of  assisting  emigration  to  relieve  pauperized  or  over- 
X>opulated  districts  is  openly  taught  by  English  statesmen,  and  has 
much  to  commend  it,  though  little  more  than  a  temporary  expedient. 
Organized  emigration,  whether  undertaken  by  individual  or  public 
effort,  has  rarely  proved  successful. 

Not  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  these  reports  is  the  absence  of  in-  - 
stances  of  a  deportation  of  criminals  and  incapables.  The  necessity  for  a 
more  strict  supervision  on  immigrants  is,  however,  insisted  upon  by  the 
executive  officers  who  receive  immigrants  at  the  principal  ports  of  this 
country.^  The  insane  and  criminal  may  be  excluded,  but  there  is  a 
class  tha't  has  quite  as  little  claim  to  be  received — the  chronic  pauper. 
It  is  true  that  the  pauper,  like  the  blind,  the  cripple,  and  the  lunatic, 
is  subject  to  special  bonds  as  liable  to  become  a  burden  and  a  future 
charge  to  the  State,  but  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  this  restriction 
is  not  sufficient,  and  that  our  public  institutions  are  largely  recruited 
fix>m  the  ranks  of  the  immigrants.  The  State  boards  of  immigration 
were  created  to  protect  alien  passengers,  and  to  prevent,  as*far  as  is 
IK>88ible,  the  introduction  of  paupers  and  criminals.  The  execution  of 
this  pui-pose  has  been  very  defective  through  a  complication  of  author- 
ity. In  the  State  of  New  York  an  act  of  1876  provided,  in  substance, 
lliat  the  captain,  consignee,  or  owner  of  every  vessel  arriving  at  the 
port  of  New  York  firom  a  foreign  country,  having  on  board  immigrant 
passengers,  should  give  a  bond  to  the  people  of  the  State  in  the  penal 
sum  of  $300  for  each  of  such  passengers,  to  indemnify  the  State  against 
any  charge  or  expense  on  account  of  the  passenger  named  in  the  bond 
within  five  years  from  arrival.  This  provision  was  commuted  into  a 
payment  of  so  much  for  each  immigrant  (ranging  from  $2.50  to  $1.50) 
to  the  commissioners  of  immigration,  such  payments  to  constitute  a 
fund  for  reimbursing  communities  for  charges  incurred  in  supporting 
or  relieving  an  immigrant  within  the  term  of  five  years  mentioned.  This 
system  was  adopted  in  1847,  and  remainediin  force  until  March,  1876, 
when  the  law  was  declared  unconstitutional.  The  decision  withdrew 
the  whole  subject  irom  State  supervision,  and  placed  it  under  the  con- 
trol of  Congress.  As  no  action,  however,  was  taken  by  Congress,  the 
State,  in  1881,  undertook  to  collect  a  head  or  inspection  tax  on  every 
alien  passenger,  a  measure  that  was  also  declared  unconstitutional. 
In  August,  1882,  the  existing  national  law  was  passed.  The  experi- 
ence of  Massachusetts  has  been  nearly  the  same. 

The  number  of  immigrants  returned  by  the  New  York  commissioners 
to  the  ports  whence  they  came  was  in  1883  1,350,  and  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons :  63  were  insane,  6  were  blind,  4  deaf  and  dumb,  16  idiots, 
25  cripples,  60  enciente,  649  incapacitated  through  illness,  75  by  reason 
of  old  age,  and  462  were,  through  destitution  or  inability  to  obtain  em- 
ployment, unable  to  maintain  themselves  without  becoming  a  public 
cluu*ge.  In  1884  the  number  was  somewhat  less — 1,144 — of  whom  875 
were  from  sickness  or  destitution  unable  to  maintain  themselves.  In 
1884 1,172  immigrants  were  returned. 

In  Massachusetts,  out  of  a  total  immigration  of  28,526, 14  were  re- 
fused permission  to  land  during  the  year  ending  October  1, 1886.    In 
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the  preceding  year  21  were  denied  admission  out  of  a  total  of  19,929. 
In  spite  of  these  apparently  favorable  returns  it  is  unquestionable  that 
a  large  part  of  the  inmates  of  the  public  and  charitable  institutions  of 
the  country  are  of  foreign  origin,  and  who  might  have  been  excluded  lis 
incapable  when  first  coming  to  these  shores. 
EespectfuUy  submitted. 

WOETHINGTON  C.  FOED, 
Chief  of  Bureau. 
Hon.  T.  F.  Bayard, 

Secretary  of  State. 


[From  reports  of  the  New  York  Commiseioners  of  Emigration.1 
InmiqraiiU  admitted  to  Ward^s  laland,  with  tMr  nationalities,  1877-1886. 
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Insane  immigrants  admitted  to  State  Emigrant  Insane  Asylumy  1877-1885. 
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[Fkom  »  report  by  CknnmeroiAl  Agent  Smith,  pobliBhed  in  Consnlar  Reports  No.  74»  page  871.  J 
WHAT  DOBS  IT  COST  A  WORKINQMAN  WITH  A  FAMILT  TO  LIVE  f 

This  is  a  qnestion  which  has  often  been  asked  the  consular  corps  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  variouRly  answered.  The  inspector  for  the  Leipsic  district  last  year  ob- 
tained from  sixteen  heads  of  workingraen's  families,  who  .were  designated  by  their 
employers  as  orderly  persons,  statements  of  what  it  annually  costs  them  to  live,  and 
only  in  four  instances  out  of  the  sixteen  oases  was  the  income  slightly  greater  than 
the  expenditures,  which  had  to  be  made  up  by  the  wife  or  other  members  of  the 
family,  or  some  necessity  done  without  in  the  twelve  other  cases. 

Five  of  the  detailed  statements  made  are  published  in  the  factoi^inspector's  re- 
port, and  I  herewith  give  them  (with  the  mark  reduced  to  dollars  at  23.8  cents  to  the 
mark):^ 

l.-'Expensesfor  one  year  of  a  family  of  eight  persona. 


Items. 


Bwsd 

Batter 

Potatoes 

Coffee  and  obioory 

Hest : 

Ifilkand  cords 

Beer,  tobacco,  and  brandy 

OUaodsoiV 

SiOt 

Flour 

Wheatbread     

Bice  and  other  vegetables 

House  rent 

Sohooltax 

Does  to  invalid  fond 

Insoranoe  against  fire  — 


Amount. 


$54  45 
26  52 
11  18 

0  28 
26  18 

6  20 
2  70 

7  14 

1  07 

2  88 
10  71 

8  57 
15  70 

4  45 

8  71 

07 


Items. 


Looal  tax  and  state  income  tax 

Wood 

Coal 

Bed-straw 

Bed-clotbing  and  towels 

Sobool  books  and  writing  materials 

Chimneysweeper 

Bnuhea,  combs,  crease  for  leather,  and 

blacking  

Mending  and  renewal  of  hoosehold 

articles 

Shoes  4k. 

Clothhig 

Total , 


Amount. 


$182 

100 

12  37 

1  00 

5  71 

2  14 

17 

05 

238 

3  67 

8  57 

222  81 


The  income  was  $3.68  a  week,  making  an  aniraal  income  of  $101.82,  leaving  abont  $30  to  be  made  np 
^  the  iamily  in  some  way. 

2,— Expenses  Jor  a  year  of  a  carpenter  and  his  wife. 


Corporation  tax 

State  tax 

Hsoserent 

Tax  on  personal  property 

Bsee  to  invalid  fond 

Pocketmoney 

dflihing  and  shoes 

Bnad.T. 

Bntter 

8ih...: 

fisrii 

Tsfetables 


Amonnt 

$3  83 

108 

35  70 

50 

632 

80  04 

000 

24  75 

87  12 

123 

24  75 

12  87 

Items. 


Coffee 

Barley 

Milk 

Fuel 

Soap ;., 

Coal-oU..r 

Oil  for  burning 

Thread,  yam,  and  needles 
Matches 

Total 


Amount 


$8  68 

123 

6  18 

18  56 

6  18 

2  47 

2  47 

128 

23 

235  76 


In  this  case  the  income  was  $4.83  a  week,  or  $251.23  a  year,  withont  missing  a  oonple  of  day's  work 

*In  conseqnence  of  not  carrying  the  decimals  oat  far  enoagh  in  the  redactions,  the 
total  soma  will  not  be  in  exact  agreement  witJi  the  colonms  when  added  up,  bat  are 
comet. 
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Z.'^Bxpenses  jar  14  days  of  a  family  conHsiing  of  a  man  and  hU  mfe  and  two  childreH^ 
one  oneand  a  half  years  old  <imd  the  other  four,  the  man  earning  |8.56  every  two  weeks. 


Iteicu. 


Six  loAreo  of  bread  (eretj  two  weeks) 

»t  la  cMit**»ki*f  .„.,........,._.,.. 

XvBFy  8anilay  moim^  ei  contu,  wortli 
fif  rciltt.  &«7 — ..,. .-.,,„ 

Bvt*rv  SuniLiy  at  diDSf^r  i  kilofrnm  of 
tavAL  fltH&l  t:«qti!.  hqU  tn^l  fanrt\me» 
(luring;  tlie  we^k,  each  tituol  of  a  kH- 
04jr:i,Tii ,  ill  7|  ceOtJi  -  r . , . ,  .*-,.,-,.-* , 

ODo-linir  kltojKTftiu  of  A[j«(  ja  the  eoap>. .. 

Uui^half  kUci^racn  «if  fat -. 

One  half  kiln^jTA-iii  of  aiuuttgfi  ..., _. 

I^otatDi^   ,.,..*.,,,,,..,.,..„„ 

Kjiiuce^nf  lHitt»r.  at  10f»>tits  fipt«ce 

!<  ar  tbe  ftiiiaiteiitubUd,  3  esan  SwionaOk. 

Cleiii'  «init»r«  1  knogreini ^ ..,«...«.«, . 

'LtmimamiT,  i  kilo^nuu . , 

Yefiitablt^H,  750  If mntfl  ricfli,  750  emmt 

Ona-lmtf  kilognm  of  caffma 

1  iifiolcMK<ow]]«Rtc«fibe  .,.....*..,.-.... 
«  berriiifi,  at2|  ^at«  wti. .  ,..,„....., 

TtQjiigftf  *ijd  iiweet  oil  ♦. .... . . . .. 

Sfla|i  fijr  wjMbtt(£  ctothco,  |  kltoin^ra . . . 
Gr»««  for  wiuilkTiiff  <jtottiAii«  |  kiloezam , 
Soil  a  iLtid  alarob,  7S()  Kraoia  /.  ^ ...-...., . 

llnlF-oU. ....-....-_. „..._.._.. 

SjiJw*  .**.**.. ..„...„,„..,„... 

Cottl-olL... ..,......„ 

SflJt,  1  kOop'JitD . . . ,  ♦  * , . . . 

JiliUjkJjig  oad  gi-eftM  for  filiOfis>*<.... . .  ^ . 


Amotmt, 


Items, 


eclgjira. .>,..... ,.  ...,.,. 

;25cmiiiH  of  litDokliig  tabatiao ,.. 

Curd  for  potat«««  .... *.* ., 

1, 250  KTaioi  4(f  floiir  .*,*...  .„.,.„, 

Diif^A  141  fkctdiry  fuvulfdj  fdnd. .... 

Frivatii  fcuid ,, 


Total  li  daji . 


For  yew.  ..,„,,,„.,..,,,„.  ,„„...,, 
f  A  UD  iiiklly  fuF  f (tueral  ttioney ........... 

Straw  for bed#.,, ,..,....„. * 

Kent  ,-,..-.,...-.,-,..,...,..,„.,..-. 

taxQQ,  iDflliidibg  tuiHiiiiu  Ulie-.-. 

Fuel.,-..,.. ,, 

Cloibinu _ 

BwlHilotlilnK , , , , 

4glA4S4^of  beur  on  SnndnyB--.^,  .*,..*- 

Hiita,  &a  ....... . 

HoQiio  uti^nsflu  .,, . ,  * , ,. . . 

Kee'ptsg  fttrnitittro  In  ^nod  GnDdition- . . 
Thr^url,  ehmiILi^m,  rihliMii^uud  buUuiiH.. 
Yam  for  lunkiui;  fttOLkiu^fi . , — . « . 


Total  aoDual  eipeuditure. , 
Inoomo  ,.... 


Zxeaaa.. 


Atncmxit, 


IS 

Si* 


7M 


71 

II  42 

2  78 

21  42 

3  57 

m 

1  m 

47 

47 
47 
71 


201  67 
322  70 


This  man  was  a  wod-apiiuier.    His  beer  aooonnt,  it  will  be  notioed,  is  all  wrong,  and  oaght  really 
to  be  14. 76  for  the  year. 

4,-- Weekly  expenses  of  a  loeksmith^s  family,  consisting  of  himself  and  wife  and  two  girls, 
one  11  and  the  other  13  years  old. 


Iteiaa. 


Kent 

Fuel 

Taxes 

School  tax 

Invalidfnnd 

Fire  insurance 

Reading  matter 

School  books  and  writing  psper 

Clothing 

Sboea 

Bed-clothes  and  towels 

Yam,  thread,  and  ribbon 

Soap  and  soda 

CoalH)ll 

Blacking  and  matohes 

Bread. 

Heat(|ofapoanddaily> 

Potatoes  (2  pounds  »  day) 

Pulse 


Amount 


$0  71 
28| 
18 
12 

•      15 


031 
71 
10 
07 


J?* 

71 
10 
12 


Items. 


Vegetables   

Bnttor  (3  pieces) 

Cheese  (4  pieces) 

Bgg»(3) 

Floor 

Salt 

Vinegar  and  oil ,-• 

Coffee 

Sugar 

MUk 

Beer 

Total 

Foryear 

The  average  inoome  for  six  years  past 


Amount 


$0  001 
50 

^» 
08 

01 

021 

12 

02| 


5  41 
281  30 


285  80 
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h,^Expen9fi9  of  a  dyeing  master  far  two  weeks,  having  for  a  family  himself  amd  w^fe^  two 
souSf  one  teaming  to  be  a  joiner  and  the  other  still  going  to  school,  and  a  damghter. 


Amoont. 


7  loftTw  of  bread,  4  kUograms  to  the 

k«t«tlA  cents 

SmaUiolla 

floor 

Spieeeeof  batter,  at  l^  oente 

^literaofmilk 

SeCgB , 

Cheese  and  oords 

Eit»  soet,  and  lard ^ 

Saosage -. 

Potatoes,  2  of  a  centner , 

5  kilograms  of  meat 

Dried  and  green  vegetables 

Salt  and  spices 

CoflSeo  ana  sngar , 

Herriom,  Tlnegar,  and  oil 

Coal-oiiand  rape^U  for  light 

6  liters  of  beer 

Thread,  ribboo,  battons,  and  needles. . . . 

Blacking  and  grease  for  shoes 

Factory  invalid  fond 

Private  invalid  fond 

Total  for  two  weeks 

Total  for  year 


7284 


188  11 


Annual  ftmeral  does 

Taxes - 

Fael 

Bed-straw , 

Shoes  for  all 

Clothing  and  hats 

Keeping  fhmitore  and    ntensila  in 

oraer 

School  expenses 

Postage 

Total  for  year , 

Grand  total  for  year 

His  wages  amoont  to  $8,568  for  every 
two  weeks,  and  annually  (deducting 
12holidaye)  .. 

Bent  iVom  a  foctory  girl  living  in  the 
house 

Bntire  income  for  year 


S84S7 


Norent  Is  included  in  the  above  statementk'beoanse  bis  daaghter,  gnnninp,pi^lbrltwtth 
eanied  by  sewing,  but  he  boards  her  ftee  of  eharge. 


rCliealn.1 

Dkparticxnt  ov  Statb, 
Washington,  ApHl  2r,  1886. 
To  consular  officers  of  the  United  States  in  Bwrope; 

GsirrLEMSN:  Toa  are  instmoted  to  report,  at  your  earliest  conyenieiioe,  npon  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  emigratioQ  m>m  the  consalar  district  in  which  yon  re- 
side to  the  United  States.  The  importance  of  this  question  at  the  present  jnncture 
will  doubtless  impress  upon  yon  tne  necessity  of  a  fhll  and  fair  report,  covering  not 
merely  t  ho  statistics  of  emigration,  but  the  general  habits,  morals,  ana  social  condi- 
tion of  the  classes  of  the  population  which  contribnte  most  to  the  emigration.  The 
following  specific  questions  are  merely  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  preparing  the  reports. 
Ton  are  not,  however,  expected  to  confine  your  replies  to  them,  but  to  contribute 
whatever  maj  serve  to  determine  the  general  condition  of  those  seeking  new  homes 
in  the  United  States. 

(1)  Statistics— a  series  of  years,  or  since  1873,  would  be  desirable. 

(2)  Classes  which  supply  the  greatest  number  of  emigrants,  agricultural,  indus- 
trial, dE^C. 

(o)  Causes  of  the  emigration,  such  as  compulsory  military  service,  onerous  taxa- 
tion, strilces,  surplus  population,  &c. 

(4)  Social  condition;  tenants  or  landowners ;  well-to-do  or  paupers;  seneral  man- 
ner of  living  as  regonls  housing,  eating,  and  clothing :  marriage  and  divorce  facts: 
children^  natural  and  logi  timate.  This  branch  of  the  inquiry  will  apply  to  the  whole 
population  of  the  district,  and  not  to  the  emigrants  merely,  though  it  will  be  well 
to  examine  particularly  as  to  that  part  of  the  community. 

(5)  Do  you  know  of  any  deportation  of  chronic  paupers  or  insane  persons,  with  or 
without  Government  aidf  Or  of  any  *^  assisted''  emigration;  and,  if  yes,  how  do 
these  "  assisted  "  emigrants  compare  with  those  who  leave  their  country  voluntarily  f 

(6)  Attitude  of  Government  towards  emigration ;  and,  if  unfavorable,  what  obsta- 
cles are  thrown  in  its  way  f 

(7)  Special  privileges  or  rates  of  fare  offered  by  Governments  or  corporations  to 
induce  emigration,  and  how  have  these  circumstances  affected  the  emigration  to 
the  United  States? 


I  am,  gentlemen,  your  ohedient  servanti 


Dilf^J'.  BAYAKgle 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

BUDAPE8TH. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  STERNE. 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  sacceeded  in  obtaining  the  exact  figures,  but 
from  all  that  I  could  gather  it  will  be  safe  to  assume  that  about  70,000 
in  all  will  cover  the  extent  of  such  emigration  within  the  past  twelve* 
years ;  further,  that  previous  to  the  year  1874  this  movement  was  not  of 
a  size  worthy  of  mention,  unless  I  would  refer  to  the  emigration  which 
took  place  in  consequence  of  the  revolutionary  troubles  in  Hungary  of 
the  years  1848-1850  (the  time  of  Kossuth),  the  results  of  which  com- 
pelled a  number  of  people  to  leave  their  country. 

These  •*  emigres '^  all  belonged  to  the  best  classes  of  society,  and  I 
believe  that  those  who  remained  in  the  United  States  eventually  proved 
a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  country ;  many  of  them,  however,  returned 
to  their  native  home  after  a  total  amnesty  had  been  granted. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

The  emigration  from  Hungary  deserves  to  be  classified  as  follows: 
Firstly,  into  what  can  be  call^  general  emigration  by  individuals  from 
all  classes  of  the  people  and  from  the  greater  part  of  the  state  \  and 
secondly,  into  a  systematic  movement  en  masse  by  one  class  of  people 
only,  and  only  from  one  district  of  the  state.  My  attention  has 
:>een  principally  confined  to  the  latter  class,  and  I  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  details  given  in  this  report  refer  more  in  particular  to 
the  same. 

The  great  mass  of  these  emigrants  belong  to  the  agricultural  class, 
but  also  include  some  who  have  been  employed  in  the  timber-industry 
and  in  mines ;  in  quality  they  all  represent  what  is  called  "raw  labor'^ 
and  of  the  "rawest  sort"  at  that,  since  in  their  occupations  they  have 
thus  far  been  very  little  accustomed  to  the  use  and  the  handling  of 
machinery  or  improved  tools. 

CAUSES  OP  EMIGRATION. 

"  Hard  times"  is  the  main  cause  of  the  emigration  fix>m  here  as  it  is 
from  other  countries,  with  the  difference,  however,  that  here  these 
"times"  either  did  not  exist  as  early  as  in  other  countries,  or,  if  they 
did  exist,  they  were  not  felt  by  these  people,  on  account  of  their  peculiar 
stage  of  culture. 

Overpopulation  is  certainly  not  one  of  the  causes  of  this  emigration. 
To  the  contrary,  Hungary,  in  its  manifold  resources,  has  the  capacity 
of  holding  a  much  larger  population  than  it  has,  especially  when  com- 
pared with  other  continental  states^  of  less  resources. 

That,  under  such  conditions,  there  should  be  any  emigration  at  all  is 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  since  about  1873  the  state  has  to- 
tally lost  its  dominating  position  as  the  granary  of  Europe;  that  the 
strong  comx)etition  by  oth^r  countries  has  caused  its  main  industry, 
agriculture,  to  become  far  less  profitable  than  it  once  was. 

This  changed  state  of  afGairs  has  brought  the  usual  consequences, 
first  of  all,  reducing  wages,  and,  further,  compelling  proprietary  pro- 
ducers to  resort  to  a  more  general  introduction  of  labor-saving  machin- 
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cry,  thereby  actually  creating  a  surplus  of  this  branch  of  labor,  while  the 
development  of  other  branches  of  industry  baa  not  been  rapid  enough 
to  give  employment  to  those  who  have  thus  been  deprived  of  work. 
Much  of  this  surplus  is  drawn  to  the  cities,  where  there  are  efforts  now 
being  made  to  develop  the  industries,  but  a  part  of  it  is  compelled  to 
leave  the  country  to  obtain  the  means  of  living,  and  thus  the  movement 
to  America  has  been  brought  about. 

The  last  census  of  Hungary  demonstrates  this  clearly,  for  while  the 
cities  show  quite  a  gain  in  most  cases,  there  are  some  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts which,  instead  of  increasing,  have  hardly  held  their  own  in  the 
past  decade. 

High  taxation  has  of  course  much  to  do  with  causing  emigration,  but 
in  this  case  more  indirectly  through  its  influence  on  the  standard  of 
wages  and  in  causing  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  The  improved 
and  increased  means  of  transportation  have  also  had  their  influence  on 
the  latter  in  advancing  the  prices  of  the  main  staples  of  life  where  they 
are  produced,  and  which  is  thus  most  severely  felt  by  the  rural  popula- 
tion, while  the  same  means  have  actually  made.possible  and  introduced 
some  items  of  expense  and  even  extravagance  which  before  the  event 
of  railways  had  never  been  dreamed  of  by  these  people  in  their  sim- 
plicity of  mind,  habits,  and  tastes. 

Compulsory  military  service,  though  nowhere  cheerfully  submitted 
to,  is  not  a  cause  of  this  special  class  of  emigration,  for  those  who  go 
away  have  either  absolved  their  duty  already  or  they  intend  to  do  it 
when  they  return;  this  "  return''  being  explained  further  on. 

The  idea  of  a  "strike''  is  thus  far  as  little  known  to  these  people  as 
that  word  itself  may  be,  but  dull  and  slow  as  they  are  individually  they 
possess,  "  as  a  mass,"  so  much  the  instincts  of  sheep  that  they  can  only 
too  readily  be  taught  and  induced  to  follow  a  leader,  whom  they  will 
follow  "  blindly,"  thus  increasing  the  danger  should  their  otherwise  non- 
dangerous  inclinations  l>e  turned  into  a  wrong  direction  by  evil-minded 
persons;  this  all  the  easier  since  their  education  is  so  very  defective. 

POLITICAL  OAUSBS. 

Though  not  directly  belonging  to  the  special  object  of  the  inquiry,  I  will 
here  say  that  since  the  advent  of  extreme  nationalism  (Chauvinism)  in 
the  politics  of  Europe  there  is  a  sort  of  migration  in  practice,  especially 
in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  continent,  by  which  Hungary,  as  one, 
yearly  loses  some  of  its  population,  though  she  also  makes  some  gains 
by  the  same  cause.  It  is  brought  about  by  this  that  the  several  nations 
of  this  part  of  Europe,  since  they  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
more  fixed  status  as  nations,  are  making  efforts  to  repatriate  the  descend- 
ants of  those  who  have  been  lost  to  them  during  the  voluntaiy  and 
involuntaiy  VoUcer-Wanderungen  of  the  past  centuries,  and  a  suc- 
cess in  this  is  made  quite  possible  from  the  peculiar  fact  that  though 
these  different  peoples  have  been  thrown  together  for  ages,  many  of 
their  descendants  have  retained  the  tribal  characteristics  of  their  ances- 
tors in  g0neral  appearance,  habits,  and  character,  as  well  as  their  lik- 
ings or  prejudices  of  race,  not  to  forget  also  of  language. 

Of  all  these  states  I  believe  there  is  none  which  has  been  as  much 
the  turbulent  field  of  these  movements  of  peoples  as  Hungary  has  been ; 
in  consequence  of  which  she  is  even  to  this  day  the  greatest  conglom- 
erate nation  existing — ^for,  though  ages  have  passed  these  races  have 
not  assimilated  to  a  great  extent,  which  m  its  turn  is  much  due  to  the 
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fact  that  these  races  occupy  by  large  majorities  different  portions  of 
the  state  and  have  thas  been  or  are  thns  able  to  retain  their  own  char- 
acteristics. Much  of  the  old  rivalry  is  yet  existing  amongst  them  all; 
and,  since  some  of  them  at  least  believe  themselves  oppressed  by  the 
dominant  race,  it  is  comparatively  an  e^y  matter  to  induce  some  of 
them  to  return  to  the  homes  of  their  ancestors,  where  in  turn  they  may 
enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  belonging  to  the  great  majority,  though  for 
solid  benefits  they  are  seldom  benefited  by  the  change.  The  interested 
parties,  in  this  case  the  neighboring  states,  see  to  it  of  course,  even  if 
not  officially,  that  the  necessary  sentiment  is  developed  and  that  the 
necessary  means  are  furnished  to  smooth  the  way  homeward. 

I  find  after  all  that  the  previous  remarks  were  in  place,  for  they  go  to 
show  that  there  are  people  living  in  Hungary  who  though  in  close  con- 
tact with  others  for  many  years  and  whose  interests  seemingly  and 
reasonably  should  be  the  common  ones,  have  retained  their  individu- 
ality to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent  their  becoming  citizens  of  their 
state  in  its  fullest  sense;  just  such  a  class  are  those  who  furnish  the 
principal  contingent  of  the  emigration  to  America. 

They  are  the  Slovacks  and  belong  to  the  Slavonic  race  and  they  in- 
habit principally  the  northern  counties  of  the  state,  which  are  proverbial 
for  their  poorness  of  soil  and  general  resources,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  Slovacks  are  also  the  poorest  people  in  the  state. 

Notwithstandingthisandalll  havesaid  about  race  feeling,  these  people 
feel  much  attached  to  their  mountain  homes  and  will  only  leave  them 
when  necessity  compels  them  to  do  so,  but  then  always  with  the  fixed  de- 
termination to  return  to  their  homes  as  soon  as  their  aim  has  been 
reached.  This  aim,  when  going  to  America,  is  to  make  what  is  a  fortune 
in  their  eyes,  and  in  this  they  usually  succeed  in  about  three  years. 
When  they  move  about  nearer  to  their  homes  they  usually  remain  away 
during  the  season  of  harvest  or  during  the  building  season  in  cities,  and 
then  their  object  is  mainly  to  provide  the  means  for  their  long  winter ; 
and  while  they  are  thus  away  they  conscientiously  send  home  supplies 
to  their  families. 

CHARACTER  OF  EMIGRAJ^TS. 

It  is  usually  the  men  only  who  thus  leave  their  homes,  pnd,  though  at 
all  times  practicing  the  closest  economy,  they  will  when  away  even 
strain  a  point  so  that  their  object  may  be  attained  the  sooner,  and  at 
such  time  they  can  be  said  to  fairly  compete  with  the  Chinese  as  far  as 
the  most  penurious  practices  of  economy ;  and  were  it  not  for  their  love 
of  strong  drink  they  could  fairly  be  called  the  most  frugal  people  living 
as  far  as  the  demands  of  the  body  go,  and  I  may  say  here  that  the 
above  inclination  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  their  impoverished  con- 
dition. 

More  directly  in  answer  to  your  queries  I  will  say  that  I  believe  none 
of  these  emigrants  to  be  paupers,  nor  is  there  any  danger  under  reason- 
able circumstances  that  they  may  become  such  in  America;  for,  unlike 
the  gipsies  of  Hungary,  the  Slovacks  are  not  born  beggars :  to  the  con- 
trary, these  are  always  willing  to  work,  and  all  the  h^er  if  by  doing 
so  their  object  may  be  reached  the  sooner. 

Many  of  them  are  strictly  day  laborers  and  never  possessed  property 
beyond  a  little  house  or  hut  and  an  acre  or  two  of  the  sterile  land  of 
their  section.  From  that  these  are  called  Klein-Hatisler ;  that  is, 
owners  of  small  houses.  Others  of  these  emigrants  have  possessed  as 
much  as  30  acres  of  land  (this  quantity  seemingly  being  a  sectional. 
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land  unit  with  them),  but  they  have  either  lost  this  entirely  or  are  so 
much  in  debt  that,  at  home,  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  can  save  them 
,  from  total  ruin.    To  either  possess  such  wealth  as  this  or  to  recover  it 
where  lost  is  generally  the  utmost  limit  of  all  their  ambition* 

HABITS  OP  LrVING. 

Their  manner  of  Hving  is  the  very  plainest;  their  homes  are  often 
nothing  but  scanty  huts,  of  one  room,  wherein  the  whole  family  lives 
and  sleeps  promiscuously.  The  furniture  and  outfit  is  very  primitive, 
mostly  home-made  and  has  to  last  for  generations.  The  same  can  be 
said  as  to  their  clothing,  <^biled  shirts"  being  quite  an  unusual  luxury 
with  the  men.  The  bc^y  clothes  of  the  latter  are  made  of  coarse  linen, 
their  c^nmmer  clothing  of  the  same  material,  only  coarser,  and  in  winter 
their  clothing  consists  of  suits  made  from  a  coarse  and  thick  woolen 
felting,  in  the  natural  color  of  the  wool ;  an  everlasting  cap  of  sheep- 
skin and  a  pair  of  sandals  about  complete  an  outfit  which  has  been  in 
mode  with  them  for  generations  and  which  may  be  heir-looms,  since  the 
style  hardly  ever  changes. 

A  very  important  part  of  their  outfit  is  the  very  roomy  and  long  man- 
tle without  sleeves,  made  up  from  half  a  dozen  sheepskins  which  are 
tanned,  the  wool  being  left  on ;  these  "  overalls  ^  are  ever  with  them, 
and,  as  the  season  may  demand,  are  worn  either  with  the  wool  on  the  in 
or  out  side,  and  when  the  men  are  away  from  home  these  mantles  form 
their  complete  bed.  What  these  patriarchal  cloaks  may  lack  in  style 
is  generally  made  up  for  by  some  gaudy  embroidery  or  even  painting  on 
the  leather  side  of  it,  just  as  also  the  bodices  of  sheepskin  are  ^^trimmed," 
which  the  women  wear  in  winter.  The  many  and  wonderful  "  discov- 
eries'' in  dress  of  the  female  world  at  large  has  not  yet  reached  these 
women,  and  their  extravagance  usually  spends  itself  in  the  acquisition 
of  a  number  of  high-colored  handkerchiefs  and  ribbons  for  head  and 
shoulders,  though  some  of  them  who  have  traveled  beyond  their  home 
limits  have  gone  as  far  as  to  adopt  the  red  or  yellow  top-boots  of  the 
Hungarian  peasant  women. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  unjust  to  these  people,  but  from  all  I  can  learn  their 
demand  for  water  is  but  very  limited  for  the  use  of  the  outer  body  as 
well  as  the  inner. 

FOOD. 

At  home  their  diet  consists  principally  of  milk,  potatoes,  com  and  rye  ^ 
bread,  coffee  and  the  meats  being  reserved  luxuries  of  the  wealthier  for  ' 
Sunday  or  holidays. 

While  laboring  in  cities  there  is  added  to  the  above,  if  such  can  be 
done  cheaply  or  gratis,  the  remnants  or  offal  from  the  restaurant,  or  if 
times  are  specially  '^tlush^with  them  fresh  meat  is  bought  from  the 
butcher  in  the  shape  of  the  lungs,  livers,  or  other  unpopular  but  cheap 
portions  of  the  b^f.  Their  preferred  drink  is  a  sort  of  brandy  made 
firom  i)otatoesor  prunes,  the  latter  called  ^^slivovitz^''  and  since  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Slovacks  in  America  this  brandy  has  become  an  article  of 
export  from  here  to  the  United  States. 

In  all,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tastes  of  these  people  are  anything  but 
refineil,  are  low,  in  fact,  and  the  only  thing  which  may  be  said  in  their 
excuse  is  their  ever-present  object  to  economize  for  the  sake  of  their  fami- 
lies. Other  excuses  could  no  doubt  also  be  brought  to  their  aid,  but 
since  these  do  not  belong  to  the  sphere  of  the  present  inquiry  I  shall  not 
touch  upon  them. 
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With  the  same  stated  object,  they  are,  when  employed  en  masse 
in  the  cities,  not  very  choice  as  to  the  quantity,  quality,  or  even  set  of 
their  bedfellows.  Thus  as  many  of  them  as  can,  men  and  women  alike, 
will  pack  themselves  into  a  room  or  cellar  over  night,  and  without  the 
least  regard  to  cleanliness  or  comfort. 

The  sanitary  consequences  of  such  habits  form  a  standing  threat  and 
danger  to  the  health  of  this  city  for  instance,  and  the  authorities  often 
are  compelled  to  make  raids  at  night  to  dislodge  these  disease-breeding 
pest  holes. 

HARRIAGB  AND  DIVOROE. 

Marriage  is  quite  common  with  these  people;  but,  since  divorces 
either  cannot  be  obtained  on  account  of  obstacles  of  religion  or  on  ac- 
count of  the  expenses  connected  therewith,  many  of  the  people  of 
necessity  fall  into  a  state  of  concubinage,  or  wild  marriage  ( Wilde  Ehen)^ 
and  this  has  become  so  general  also  amongst  the  poor  classes  of  the 
whole  .state  that  it  forms  a  publicly  acknowledged  evil.  This  also  is 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  large  proportion  of  illegitimate  children  in 
the  state,  though  the  statistics  show  that  just  amongst  these  Slovacks 
the  showing  is  not  as  unfavorable  as  in  other  portions  of  the  state,  or 
especially  in  the  cities. 

(Exact  statistics  covering  this  and  other  points  of  the  inquiry  will 
appear  in  a  body  at  the  end  of  this  dispatch.) 

Another  cause  of  the  number  of  illegitimate  children  here  in  general 
is  the  fact  that  the  young  men  practically  cannot  marry  until  their  mil- 
itary duty  has  been  absolved.  In  justice  to  these,  however,  it  must  be 
said  that  in  most  cases  they  assume  the  responsibilities  which  were  the 
fruits  of  their  peculiar  form  of  courtship  as  soon  as  they  return  from 
the  army  by  marrying  the  mothers  of  their  too  previous  children,  and 
it  is  quite  fortunate  for  these  "otherwise"  poor  mothers  that  in  their 
case  a  common  rule  is  reversed,  in  that  it  permits  "public  opinion  to 
adapt  itself  to  circumstances,"  thus  making  it  not  only  possible  but 
even  "the"  proper  thing  that  such  marriages  do  take  place. 

Certain  is  it  that  an  overamount  of  sensuality  does  not  exist  amongst 
these  people  and  is  not  the  cause  of  their  seeming  immorality  ;  at  any 
rate  a  diet  as  described  is  usually  not  apt  to  develop  the  former. 

Abject  poverty  and  dependent  position  have  far  more  to  do  with  the 
things  as  they  are ;  thus  the  females  of  the  poorer  classes  often  lack 
the  necessary  powers  of  resistance,  and  lack  of  proper  education  has 
done  the  rest  to  rob  them  of  the  needed  sense  of  discrimination ;  and 
>  though  serfdom*  has  ceased  to  exist  for  very  many  years,  I  tbink  there 
are  those  yet  to  be  found  in  this  country  who  are  not  yet  fully  aware  of 
^  all "  the  boons  which  emancipation  has  brought  them. 

HOBTAUTT  AHONa  CHILDREN. 

As  also  properly  belonging  to  a  description  of  the  Slovacks,  I  shall 
say  that  the  mortality  amongst  their  children  is  large  beyond  propor- 
tion, and  this  is  also  an  evil  which  exists  again  in  the  whole  state. 

In  consequence  of  this,  though  births  occur  in  rational  numbers,  the 
population  of  the  whole  state  does  not  show  a  satisfactory  increase. 

This  mortality  existsnearly  altogether  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  and 
is  caused  often  by  the  rude,  barbarous  treatment  of  the  children  by 
their  mothers,  by  their  ignorance  of  all  ideas  of  hygiene,  and  many 
times  by  their  superstitious  practices,  which  often  interfere  with  calling 
in  the  aid  of  medical  advice  and  remedies. 

•That  is,  the  particular  shape  of  it  that  existed  here.   ^^^^  1^ 
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ASSISTED  EMIGBATION. 

I  have  DO  knowledge  of  any  deportation  of  chronic  paupers  or  insane 
persons  with  or  without  Government  aid. 

"  Assisted  "  emigration  there  has  been  a  few  years  ago,  as  already 
referred  to  in  my  dispatch  No.  2,  of  May  19, 1880.  While  I  have  not 
been  able  to  lay  my  hands  on  to  any  positive  facts  1  will  say  that  it  is 
generally  known  that  many  of  these  emigrants  have  been  secured  by 
labor  contractors  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement,  while  now  it  is 
kept  np  by  the  aid  which  desiring  emigrants  receive  from  friends  who 
are  ahWly  in  America.  Besides  this,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  transatlantic  transportation  companies  do  their  share  towards 
making  these  people  "travel.'^ 

ATTITUDE  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

The  described  shortness  of  population,  especially  of  the  laboring 
classes,  causes  the  authorities  of  the  state  and  the  owners  of  estates  to 
look  with  the  greatest  disfavor  upon  the  movement. 

The  authorities  use  every  possible  method  to  repress  the  movement, 
hot  the  most  effective  remedy  has  been  lost  to  them  when  the  compul- 
sory passport  system  was  abolished.  Though  passports  are  not  issued 
to  people  who  may  be  in  debt  or  who  have  attained  a  certain  age  and 
not  yet  absolved  their  military  duty,  these  always  find  a  way  to  leave 
the  country  when  they  want  to  go;  and  the  i)eople  who  are  not  in  debt 
and  who  can  obtain  passports  aie  not  those  who  want  to  go« 

Another  repressive  measure  resorted  to  is  to  keep  close  watch  upon  . 
the  movements  ot  suspected  emigration  agents,  and  I  am  sure  that 
these  are  shQrtly  dealt  with  when  caught  at  work. 

Much  stress  also  seems  to  be  laid  upon  giving  publicity  of  any  piece 
of  unfavorable  information  concerning  the  United  States,  and  all  the 
newspapers  of  the  country  seem  to  be  alike  willing  and  patriotic  in 
aiding  the  Government  in  this  object,  but  all  labor  is  certainly  wasted 
in  this  instance  as  long  as  the  Slovacks  in  America  continue  to  send 
their  little  checks  of  money  to  their  friends  in  this  country,  and  though 
these  are  usually  but  very  small  sums,  they  represent  vast  fortunes  to 
the^e  modest  people. 

1  believe  there  would  not  be  so  much  objection  after  all  to  this  emi- 
gration were  it  only  money  that  the  people  send  or  bring  back  to  their 
homes ;  but  something  is  imported  tbereby  which  but  few  continental 
governments  seem  to  digest  with  a  good  grace,  that  is,  "American, 
ideas" :  and  in  this  case  I  believe  that  this  Government  cannot  be  said 
to  be  altogether  wrong  if  they  treat  this  article  with  suspicion,  for  crude 
as  these  Slovacks  leave  their  country,  crude  they  also  return,  for  their 
exclasiveness  and  love  for  herding  result  in  their  imbibing  while  in 
America  not  ideas  of  real  "liberty," .but  ideas  of  " license."  Thus  the 
emigration  is  not  only  an  economic  loss  to  the  state,  but  also  carries 
with  it  items  of  social  and  political  danger,  and  no  wonder  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  by  all  means  like  to  stop  it. 

INDUCEMENT^  TO  E31IGBATI0N. 

This  Government  and  the  transportation  companies  of  this  state  offer 
no  inducements  to  emigration ;  the  latter  are  either  owned  by  the  state 
or  80  much  under  its  control  or  influence  that  it  would  be  inconsiste^lC 
for  tbem  to  act  otherwise,  ^ 
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GENEBAL  OONOLUSIONS. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  with  the  present  condition  of  the  labor  mar- 
ket in  the  United  States  there  is  no  room  there  at  present  for  this  class 
of  people.  I  even  believe  that  nnder  more  favorable  conditions  in  the 
United  States  these  Slovacks  are  not  a  desirable  acquisition  for  us  to 
make,  since  they  appear  to  have  so  many  items  in  common  with  th^ 
Chinese. 

Like  these  they  are  extremely  fragal,  theloveof  whisky  of  the  former 
being  balanced  by  the  opiam  habit  of  the  latter. 

Their  ambition  lacks  together  in  quality  and  quan  tity.  Thus  they  will 
work  similarly  cheap  as  the  Chinese,  and  will  interfere  with  a  civilized 
laborer's  earning  a  "  white''  laborer's  wages. 

Like  the  Chinese,  again,  they  are  very  exclusive  people,  and  though 
American  institutions  way  go  a  great  ways  towards  removing  this  de- 
fect, it  will  surely  require  generations  to  make  them  enlightened  citi- 
zens, where  emigrants  of  other  nations  only  needed  a  few  years. 

Of  their  habits  I  shall  not  speak,  since  the  changed  situation  would 
undoubtedly  act  wonders  in  this  respect  in  a  short  time. 

Another  main  objection  to  them  is  that,  like  the  Chinese,  they  do  not 
intend  to  remain  in  our  country,  not  even  as  long  as  the  latter,  though 
like  some  of  these,  also,  an  occasional  Slovack  may  ^'  stick."  But  to  show 
how  sincere  and  strong  their  intention  is  to  return  home  when  they  emi- 
grate,! will  state  what  I  have  from  very  good  authority,  namely,  thatsome 
of  the  better-to-do  families  give  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  men  upon 
the  special  condition,  that  after  a  reasonably  lengthy  honeymoon  the 
husband  must  go  to  America  to  make  his  fortune,  when  he  may  come 
back  again  to  his  wife,  and  while  thus  away  they  all  conscientiously 
supply  their  families  with  the  necessary  means  of  living,  thus  again, 
like  the  Chinese,  becoming  no  permanent  ben  efit  to  the  United  States, 
their  earnings  never  staying  in  the  country. 

To  say  a  last  word  about  these  Slovacks,  they  are,  after  all,  a  people 
more  to  be  pitied  than  anything  else,  but  charity  should  begin  at  home. 

In  addition,  I  shall  now  say  a  few  words  about  the  emigration  by  indi- 
viduals, first  referred  to,  but  a  very  few  remarks  will  describe  this,  since 
it  is  very  much  of  the  same  sort  as  has  left  the  Continent  for  years  and 
which  should  be  well  enough  known  in  the  United  States.  While  the 
Slovack  emigration  sometimes  depopulates  whole  villages,  the  latter  con- 
sists simply  in  the  leaving  of  an  individual  now  and  then  and  from  any 
part  of  the  state,  and  these  are  then  most  generally  the  Hungarians 
proper,  or,  if  a  particular  sect  may  also  be  named,  sometimes  the  Jews.* 

Neither  of  them  like  to  leave  their  country,  and  they  only  go  in  the 
hope  of  improving  their  financial  situation. 

They  are  mostly  farmers  or  merchants  who  have  not  succeeded  at 
home,  now  and  then  a  discontented  mechanic  or  tradesman  also  goes, 
though  I  believe  that  very  few  of  them  all  would  leave,  even  nnder  pres- 
sure, were  they  to  know  that  also  in  America  people  have  to  work,  and 
work  even  harder  than  is  done  here,  if  they  would  accomplish  anything. 

I  believe  that  many  of  these  would  not  need  to  be  hurt  in  their  patriot- 
ism and  could  remain  in  their  beloved  Hungary  were  they  to  work  with 

•  These  Jews  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  those  who  daring  the  last  f6w  years 
have  been  emigrating  in  masses  from  Russia  under  a  sort  of  p  olitical  or  moral  com- 
pulsion, and  who  comparatively  seem  to  be  of  a  very  low  stand  ard  as  a  people.  The 
Hungarian  Jews  who  emigrate  usually  go  singly  and  quite  voluntarily,  not  at  all  by 
any  pressure  in  the  shape  of  policy  of  state  or  of  public  opinion.  As  a  mercantile 
people  they  go  simply  because  their  home  does  not  seem  to  offer  them  the  nepessary 
neld  for  their  commercial  enterprise. 
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the  same  perse verauce  and  judgment  as  might  be  desirable;  bat  it  is 
not  my  business  to  lecture  these  people,  and  the  character  of  them  has 
been  once  already  described  to  the  Department. 

As  a  class  1  can  say  for  them  that  they  are  intelligent,  quick,  and  * 
capable,  and  under  any  reasonable  conditions  in  the  United  States  they  { 
will  succeed  and  become  valuable  citizens  of  our  country. 

Following  are  the  statistics  selating  to  the  subject,  taken  from  a  cen- 
sus at  the  close  of  1884 : 

Total  population  of  the  state,  exclusive  of  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and 
Fiume,  14,341, 276.  The  number  of  marriages  during  the  year,  144,416 ; 
of  divorces,  1,047.  The  total  number  of  marriages  in  the  three  coun- 
tries from  which  the  Slovacks  principally  emigrate,  and  having  a  total 
population  of  696,549,  are,  marriages,  6,424;  divorces  in  the  §ame  coun- 
tries, 2^. 

The  number  of  illegitimate  children  of  the  whole  state  is  55,243,  out 
of  a  total  of  births  of  660,068 ;  in  the  above  countries,  illegitimate  births, 
2,008,  out  of  a  total  of  26,565. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  in  the  whole  state  is  449,621,  of  which 
233,378  fall  upon  children  under  five  years  of  age. 

In  the  above  countries,  total  of  deaths,  18,144 ;  of  which  children 
luder  5  years,  8,558. 

These  figures  will  speak  for  themselves. 

HENBY  STEBNE, 

OansuL 
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RBPORT  OF  CONSUL  MASON,  OF  MABSBILLHS. 

The  statistics  of  emigration  from  this  port  during  the  past  eight 
years  present  the  following  exhibit: 
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1M9   ., ,, 

UM 

630 

188( 

1,141 

Total 

85,470 

45,117 

4,892 

125,704 

180,596 

508 

23,934 

It  thns  appears  that  during  the  past  eight  years  the  native  French 
emigration  from  here  to  the  United  States  has  averaged  only  sixty- 
three  persons  per  annnm,  a  namber  too  insignificant  to  form  the  basis 
of  any  elaborate  analysis  or  conclusions. 

Of  the  alien  emigrants  who  sail  from  this  port  not  less  than  nine- 
teaths  are  Italians,  who  either  come  here  from  Piedmont  with  a  view  to 
eml^rkationy  or  are  shipped  at  Naples  upon  Marseilles  steamers,  which 
are  sent  there  for  that  purpose.    These  steamers  return  to  this  port  to 
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complete  their  ladiog  and  then  clear  for  ports  of  South  America,  and  it 
thas  occurs  that  thousands  of  Italian  emigrants  are  registered  as  com- 
ing from  Marseilles,  whose  only  knowledge  of  this  city  is  the  little  they 
have  seen  of  it  from  a  steamer  moored  during  two  or  three  days  in  the 
harbor.  The  vessels  of  the  two  regular  steamship  lines  from  here  to 
New  York  touch,  en  route^  at  Naples  or  Palermo,  and  it  is  there  that 
they  mainly  receive  the  thousands  of  emigrants  whom  they  land  every 
year  at  Castle  Garden.  For  these  reasons  only  a  trifling  minority  of 
the  emigration  which  comes  nominally  from  Marseilles  can  he  considered 
as  within  the  province  of  this  report. 

When  from  a  great  port  like  Marseilles,  having  direct  connections 
with  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  aggregate  emigration  of  native 
French  citizens  to  all  countries  averages  only  six  hiindred  a  year,  it 
may  almost  be  said  that  the  people  of  Southeastern  France  do  not  emi- 
grate at  all.  The  reasons  for  this  are  sufficiently  obvious.  Persistent 
and  extensive  emigration  uniformly  has  for  its  causes  either  extraor- 
dinary industrial  depression,  a  superfluous  population,  an  oppressive 
home  government,  religious  persecution,  or  a  restless,  nomadic  char- 
acter which  impels  people  to  alter  their  habitat  for  the  mere  sake  of 
change. 

None  of  these  conditions,  except  perhaps  the  first,  prevail  in  Southern 
France.  French  people  are,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  in  Europe, 
home-loving  and  patriotic.  In  general  they  know  very  little  of  foreign 
countries.  They  are  taught  to  believe  that  no  country  is,  on  the  whole, 
comparable  with  their  own.  Of  those  who  emigrate  a  majority  leave 
their  families  at  home,  and  go  abroad  with  the  hope  of  making  a  for- 
tune in  a  few  years,  with  which  to  return  and  spend  the  remainder  of 
^  their  days  in  their  native  land.  Their  Government  is  not  oppressive, 
and  it  guarantees  freedom  of  religious  faith  and  worship.  The  rate  of 
taxation  is  high  and  military  service  rigid  and  burdensome,  but  the 
Frenchman  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  taxes  which  he  pays  and  the 
martial  service  which  he  renders  are  alike  necessary  for  the  support 
and  defense  of  his  Government,  and  there  are  few  things  which  a  French 
citizen  is  not  willing  to  do  for  the  preservation  and  glory  of  France. 

As  a  people  the  French  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  the  nomadic 
instinct.  They  lack  the  facility  of  the  Germans  and  other  European 
nationalities  for  acquiring  foreign  languages  and  adapting  themselves 
to  pew  and  strange  conditions  of  existence.  They  are  not  naturally 
colonists.  Life  abroad,  even  under  the  best  conditions,  is  regarded  an 
exile,  to  be  endured  rather  than  sought  for  and  enjoyed.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  part  of  this  district,  except  perhaps  the  city  of  Marseilles, 
since  the  blight  of  epidemic  has  fallen  upon  its  commerce  and  indus- 
tries, where  the  population  may  be  considered  redundant  In  several 
departments,  notably  the  Basses- Alps  and  Yaucluse,  the  population  is 
steadily  declini  ng,  and  there  are  villages  and  communes  where  this 
decline  already  causes  apprehensions  for  the  future  of  agriculture.  In 
many  districts  the  land  is  so  rough  and  difficult  that  the  use  of  labor- 
saving  farming  machinery  is  practically  impossible,  so  that  productive- 
ness can  only  be  secured  by  a  large  and  constant  outlay  of  manual 
labor.  Whatever  reduces  the  rural  population  therefore  trenches 
directly  upoiji  the  productive  capacity  of  the  land. 

GK)VBENMENT  AND  EMIGRATION. 

The  French  Government  imposes  no  legal  obstacles  to  emigration, 
but  its  influence  and  spirit  are  openly  against  it.  Public  journals  which 
are  in  political  accord  with  the  administration  are  especially  active  in 
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pablisbing  discouragiofi:  reports  from  colonies  and  immigrants  in  foreign 
coontxies  and  in  urging  their  readers  to  be  content  at  home.  For  the 
reason,  abready  stat^,  that  most  French  emigrants  expect  to  return  home 
after  having  accumulated  a  fortune  abroad,  a  large  proportion  go  to 
South  America,  which,  being  a  comparatively  new  and  sparsely  peo- 
pled country,  is  supposed  to  oflPer  special  opportunities  for  rapid  accu- 
mulation of  wealth..  The  few  who  go  to  the  United  States  are  mainly 
those  who  have  relatives  among  the  people  of  the  Gulf  States,  or  arti- 
sans who  seek  in  the  great  cities  of  the  Atlantic  coast  a  more  profitable 
Add  for  their  skilled  labor.  The  one  exception  to  this  which  has  come 
under  my  observation  has  been  a  movement  on  part  of  a  small  number 
of  young  men  from  the  neighborhood  of  Montpellier,  who  have  sent  one 
of  their  number  to  examine  the  soil  and  climate  of  Texas,  with  a  view 
of  establishing  there  the  culture  of  wine. 

It  follows  from  all  this  that  the  very  limited  emigration  from  this 
part  of  France  to  the  CJnited  States  includes  little  or  nothing  of  those 
elements  which  are  coming  to  be  recognized  in  our  country  as  danger- 
ous and  undesirable.  The  Marseillaise,  notwithstanding  their  record  in 
French  history,  are  neither  agitators  nor  anarchists,  and  until  the  re- 
cent strike  among  the  coal- miners  at  Decazeville  (just  outside  the 
limits  of  this  district)  there  has  been,  during  the  past  five  years,  at 
least,  no  serious  revolt  of  the  laboring  classes  in  this  part  of  France. 
There  are  in  this  city  communists  who  hold  secret  meetings  and  rejoice 
over  the  disorders  created  by  their  clans  in  other  districts  and  coun- 
tries, but  they  are  under  careful  police  surveillance  and  make  no  serious 
demonstration,  politically  or  otherwise.  During  the  communal  troubles 
of  1871,  communists,  to  the  number  of  perhaps  300,  rose  and  seized  the 
prefecture,  from  which  they  were  subsequently  driven  by  the  Govern- 
ment troops,  but  even  this  small  band  of  revolutionists  were  mostly 
Italians  or  fugitives  from  I^orthern  and  Central  France,  and  their 
movement  received  no  active  support  from  the  local  population.  Busi- 
ness went  on  as  usual,  and  when  the  abortive  revolution  was  suppressed 
popular  opinion  approved  the  execution  of  its  leader  and  the  transpor- 
tation of  his  confederates. 

During  the  recent  elections,  one  candidate  of  communistic  antece- 
dents was  Included  in  the  list  of  deputies,  but  he  fell  10,000  votes  be- 
hind his  colleagues,  and  his  recent  attendance  at  Decazeville  and  his 
outspoken  sympathy  with  the  disorders  there  have  been  generally  re- 
garded with  ridicule. 

FBENOH  INDUSTBIES. 

The  industrial  situation,  which  here,  as  elsewhere  in  France,  is  in  a 
state  of  depression,  unless  relieved,  must  compel  some  increase  in  emi- 
gration. Besides  the  general  causes  which  during  the  past  five  years 
have  affected  more  or  less  all  French  industries,  the  effects  of  two  suc- 
cessive epidemics  of  cholera,  followed  during  the  past  six  months  by 
the  most  prolonged  and  severe  visitation  of  small-pox  in  the  history  of 
IforseiUes,  have  been  disastrous  to  all  classes  of  commerce  and  manu- 
&ctnre.  Among  the  coal-miners  of  this  district  LI  per  cent,  of  the  usual 
working  force  was  discharged  or  idle  during  1885. 

Out  of  forty  manufactories  of  olive  and  seed  oils,'twelve  were  closed 
during  the  year.  In  the  iron  manufactories  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  the 
workmen  were  discharged.  Among  the  steamship  lines  the  depression 
was  still  more  marked,  and  their  average  reduction  of  employes  was  not 
less  than  30  per  cent.;  of  the  workmen  in  tanneries,  20  per  cent,  were 
dbsmissed  for  want  of  work;  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks  and  tiles,  the 
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force  of  3,340  men  employed  in  1883  was  reduced  last  year  to  2,120,  a 
loss  of  36  x>er  cent.;  out  of  seventy  flouring  mills  in  this  department 
twenty  were  closed  last  year,  and  the  remainder  for  most  part  were 
operated  only  by  day,  so  that  folly  one-third  of  their  former  employ^ 
were  discharged. 

Nothing  could  more  clearly  illustrate  the  peaceable,  submissive  char- 
acter of  the  Provencal  working  classes  and  the  satisfactory  relations 
between  them  and  their  employers  than  the  fact  that  this  steady  and 
prolonged  reduction  of  working  force  in  these  several  industries  pro- 
voked no  revolt  or  disturbauce.  In  many  cases  the  sufferiug  and  des- 
titution have  been  pitiful,  but  the  discharged  workmen  recognize  the 
depression  of  business  as  the  real  cause  of  their  distress,  and  patiently 
lioi>e  for  better  times.  Mendicancy  has  increased,  and  several  meetings 
have  been  held  by  the  port  draymen  and  laborers  to  protest  against  the 
increased  duty  on  cereals,  which  has  enhanced  the  price  of  bread  and 
largely  reduced  the  import  and  handling  of  grain  at  Marseilles,  but,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  tlie  growing  distress  of  last  year  produced  no 
appreciable  effect  upon  emigration.  Only  538  native  French  citizens 
emigrated  from  here  during  1885,  and  of  these  46  only  were  destined  to 
the  United  States. 

The  most  noticeable  reaction  has  been  against  the  foreign  laborers— 
notably  Italians — whose  presence  overcrowds  the  diminished  labor  mar- 
ket. There  are  in  this  city  more  than  54,000  Italians,  who  hold  toward 
the  native  laboring  classes  a  relation  somewhat  simMar  to  that  of  the 
Chinese  in  the  Western  American  States. 

The  Italian  laborer  is  quite  as  industrious  and  even  more  economical 
than  the  Frenchman.  His  wants  are  so  few  and  simple  that  he  can  ex- 
ist upon  a  small  percentage  of  his  earnings,  aud  in  a  competition  of 
wages  he  underbids  the  native  laborer.  In  several  parts  of  this  dis- 
trict there  have  been  heard  recently  sharp  protests,  attended  in  some 
instances  by  violence,  against  the  Piedmontese,  who  swarm  across  the 
frontier  and  seek  employment  in  mines  and  tanneries  and  upon  public 
works  ^  but  these  manifestations  have  been  promptly  suppressed  and 
denounced  as  uncivilized  and  dangerous  to  French  working-people  in 
other  countries. 

It  is  not  probable  that  industrial  depression  will,  in  future,  compel 
any  important  increase  of  emigration  from  this  country.  Besides  the 
ingrained  national  aversion  to  wandering,  there  remains  the  fact  that 
France  produces  no  surplus  population. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  birth-rate  of  this  and  other  European 
countries  shows  France  to  be  the  lowest,  except  Ireland,  in  the  scale 
of  human  production.  While  England  has  a  yearly  birth-rate  of  35 
per  1,000  inhabitants,  Bavaria  40,  Belgium  51,  Scotland  35,  Spain  38, 
Italy  37,  Germany  38,  and  Sweden  52,  France  and  Ireland  have  ouly 
27,  and  even  this  low  standard  of  fecundity  is  steadily  declining.  In 
Marseilles,  for  example,  the  birth-rate  in  1866  gave  1  birth  for  every  30 
inhabitants,  but  this  has  gradually  fallen  off,  until  the  average  from 
1881  to  1886  has  been  less  than  one  birth  to  35  of  the  registered  popu- 
lation. This  loss  becomes  still  more  striking  when  placed  in  contrast 
with  the  steadily  increasing  death-rate.  In  this  city  the  birth-rate  dur- 
ing the  decade  from  1860  to  1869,  inclusive,  was  4.7  per  1,000  inhabit- 
ants in  excess  of  the  deaths,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  6,000 
lives  by  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1865-^66. 

During  the  next  decade,  1870  to  1880,  a  period  which  included  no 
epidemics,  the  deaths  were  .83  per  1,000  inhabitants  in  ea^^fsf^f^^* 
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Coming  down  to  the  past  three  years,  a  stady  of  the  vital  statistics  of 
Marseilles  presents  the  following  striking  results: 
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No  census  has  been  taken  since  1881  until  Saturday  last  (May  30), 
the  results  of  which  will  not  be  announced  for  some  time,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved by  those  best  intbrmed  that  the  population  of  Marseilles,  which 
was  233,817  in  1856,  260,910  in  1861,  300,131  in  1866,  312,864  in  1872, 
318,868  m  1876,  and  360,099  in  1881,  has  not  sensibly  increased  since 
tiiat  time. 

Theorists  attribute  tbe  decline  in  the  birthrate  of  France,  and  also 
its  increasing  death-rate,  to  the  employment  of  married  women  in  fac- 
tories and  mines,  instead  of,  its  formerly,  at  home  and  in  the  fields.  The 
result  of  substituting  this  prolonged  and  excessive  labor,  instead  of  the 
natural  domestic  duties  of  women,  has  been  to  greatly  increase  the  pro- 
portion of  still-births  and  raise  the  death-rate  of  children  to  startling 
proportions.  According  to  a  recent  writer  (Mr.  Pierre  Eoux),  50  per 
cent,  of  all  children  born  in  France  die  before  the  age  of  five  years. 
Taking  at  hazard  two  local  and  recent  examples,  we  find  that  of  38 
deaths  during  the  past  week  at  Toulon  24  were  of  children,  while  at 
Marseilles,  during  the  same  period,  the  proportion  was  122  children  in 
a  total  death  list  of  278. 

Morally  the  condition  of  Marst^illes  compares  more  favorably,  its  per- 
centage of  illegitimate  births  being  only  16  against  23  in  Paris,  25  in 
Brussels,  14  in  Berlin,  24  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  41  in  Moscow. 

The  remote  causes  of  a  physical  decline  which,  according  to  published 
statistics,  now  causes  the  rejection  for  disability  of  one-third  of  the  300,000 
eooscripts  annually  drawn  for  military  service  in  France,  are  of  course 
for  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report,  but  the  facts  herein  stated  will  suf- 
ficiently explain  the  limited  and  decreasing  native  emigration  tVom  this 
country,  and  the  efforts  of  the  national  and  local  governments  to  con- 
serve theur  physical  resources  by  encouraging  their  people  to  remain  at 
home. 

FEANK  H.  MASON^, 

Consul. 

Unitbd  States  Consulatb, 

MarseiUeSy  June  7, 1886. 
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GERMANY. 

BEBIilN. 

SBPOBT  OF  OONSXTL'GENBEAL  BAINS,  OF  BBELIK. 
STATISTICS. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  German  official  statistics  furnish  no  classi- 
fication of  the  occupations  of  emigrants.  Nor  can  a  comparison  be  made 
with  our  own  emigration  statistics,  as  the  latter  are  published  for  the 
fiscal  year,  while  German  statistics  are  based  upon  figures  for  the  cal- 
endar year.  The  discrepancy  in  the  numbers  of  emigrants  to  the  United 
States  between  the  statistics  of  the  United  States  and  Germany  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  statistical  bureau  of  the  German  Empire 
has  control  only  over  figures  gathered  in  German  ports  since  1872  in 
Antwerp,  and  also  using  French  sources  in  Havre,  but  has  no  control 
over  the  number  of  German  emigrants  embarking  at  Dutch  and  English 
ports,  though  it  may  be  conceded  that  a  considerable  number  of  Ger- 
mans emigrating  by  way  of  the  latter  ports  go  to  the  United  States. 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  our  returns,  generally,  state  the  num- 
ber of  German  immigrant8  higher  than  German  returns,  of  which  I  first 
inclose  a  table  showing  the  number  of  German  emigrants  via  German 
ports  and  the  Belgian  port  of  Aatwerp,  for  the  fifteen  years  from  1871 
to  1885,  amounting  to  1,412,914. 

To  this  number  of  emigrants  must  be  added  the  number  of  German 
emigrants  embarking  at  Havre.  But  in  this  case  the  country  of  desti- 
nation cannot  be  given.  The  total  number  of  emigrants  would  now  be 
as  follows: 
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Hence  the  grand  total  of  all  German  emigran  ts  within  the  said  fifteen 
years  (1871  to  1885)  amounted  to  1,478,887.  A  comparison  of  the  Ger- 
man emigration  with  the  over-sea  emigration  of  other  countries  if;  shown 
by  the  following  table : 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  EMIGRATION  FROM 
GERMANY  IN   1884. 
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Of  every  100,000  inhabitants,  there  emigrated  in  the  years  1878, 1880, 
1885,  in  which  years  the  absolute  figures  of  emigrants  from  the  whole 
Empire  were  nearly  eqaal: 

1873 103,638 

1880 ,  106,190 

1885 103,642 

The  different  parts  of  the  German  Empire  lost  the  following  numbers 
of  persons  emigrated  "over  sea"  for  every  100,000  inhabitants: 


Where  from. 


£aat  and  Weet  PrnsBia. . 
BrandenbaTg  (indodlng 

Berlin) 

Pomeituiia 

Poeen 

SUeeia 

Saxony  (province) 

Schleswig-IIolstein ...... 

HaooYcr 0 

WeetphaliA 

Heme-Nassan 

HohenzoUem 

Bavaria  (right  side  of  the 

Bhino) 

Palatinate... 

Saxony  (kingd<un) 


1873. 

1880. 

1885. 

492 

867 

720 

125 

134 

169 

959 

691 

762 

702 

601 

680 

57 

70 

71 

72 

68 

87 

590 

569 

501 

338 

350 

421 

79 

158 

120 

253 

268 

231 

156 

231 

150 

184 

183 

106 

281 

263 

807 

90 

139 

92 

Where  from. 


Wnrtembnrg 

Baden 

Hesse 

Mecklenborg  (both) 

Oldenburg 

BranswicK 

Thminglan  states  . 

Aphalt.v> 

waldeclc 

Lippe  (both) 

Lnbeok « 

Bremen 

Hambarg 

Alsace-Lorraine  . . . 

Total , 


1878. 


264 
297 
235 
1,085 
863 

93 
143 

64 
166 
113 
163 
408 
831 


251 


1880. 


811 
826 
241 
299 
103 
118 

56 
242 
133 
149 
660 
389 

17 


220 
259 
893 
402 

76 
118 

45 
854 
242 
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EmigraUony  hy  sex  and  age,  in  1885. 


Age. 

Hale. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Under  1  year....... ....................................... ........... ...... 

2.248 

4,946 

4,772 

2^203 

10,783 

10,068 

7,504 

8,700 

2,208 

1,101 

213 

82 

2,322 

4,766 

4,503 

2,028 

10,322 

11.710 

5,804 

8,191 

2,213 

1^112 

175 

60 

4,605 

land nn^er 0  years 

0,710 

ftapd  «indftr  10 years 

9,335 

10  and  under  if  years.. ......'..........••............ 

21!  055 

14 i*nd  TiwW 21  years ^  ^  .^^^x      ^.  ^  *  a..xxxx... .............. 

21  onrl  nnder 30 years 

27,778 

30 and  under 40 years .......x. 

12,808 

40  and  under  60  years 

0,891 

60 and  under  00  years 

4^410 

AO  ADd  under  70  years ^..^x      ^    .x.. ........ ........ 

2,218 

70  y^^rS  And  over ^^           ^          a      x      ^ax      ^xax.x      x              xx..x........a... 

388 

Ko'age  given , 

132 

11X^,042 

Total 

66»827 

47,815 

OOOUPATION. 

As  to  the  occupation  of  emigrants,  no  statistics  are  kept  in  Germany. 

O.  Herzog,  late  Imperial  assistant  secretary  (for  Alsace-Lorraine),  in 
speaking  upon  this  subject,  referred  chiefly  to  American  estimates. 

Remarkably  low  is,  according  to  his  statement,  the  number  of  emi- 
grants who  have  a  professional  occupation,  about  three  or  four  per  one 
thousand  emigrants;  but  he  infers  that  the  number  must  be  larger,  as 
many  persons  of  this  kind  go  to  the  United  States  as  mere  visitors,  and 
change  afterwards  from  visitors  into  permanent  residents.  Such  per- 
sons, not  arriving  in  emigrant  vessels,  are  simply  recorded  as  passen- 
gers. Musicians,  authors,  architects,  apothecaries,  and  professors  of 
graphic  arts  seem  to  be  quite  numerous. 

Within  the  group  of  skilled  occupations,  Germany  is  best  represented 
in  carpenters,  shoemakers,  tailors,  blacksmiths,  bakers,  butchers,masons, 
and  brewers. 

Among  miscellaneous  occupations,  Germany  furnishes  a  large  per- 
centage of  farmers  (about  33.77  per  cent). 
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From  Exhibit  A  it  appears  that  the  bulk  of  Germans  go  to  the  United 
States ;  only  3  to  6  per  cent,  are  scattered  in  other  directions.  Of  some 
note  is  also  the  emigration  to  Brazil. 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

The  causes  for  emigration  represent  peculiar  features.  As  BosdAer, 
the  renowned  political  economist,  says: 

No  inoormpt  man  wiU  solye  the  tie  which  bindfl  him  to  his  parents,  his  father's 
hoose,  his  remembrances  of  childhood. 

Apart  from  the  few  who  have  particular  reasons  of  their  own  to  see 
foreign  countries,  it  can  be  safely  asserted  that  the  true  cause  of  emi- 
gration is  dissatisfaction  with  the  conditions  under  which  people  live  at 
home,  and  the  desire  to  improve  their  personal  and  materisd  comfort 
Boscher  has  condensed  them,  as  follows:  Surplus  population,  surplus 
capital,  surplus  of  educated  men  not  available;  finally,  a  certain  polit- 
ical or  religious  discontent,  hence  disproportional  relations  to  society 
(family,  state,  church,  and  property). 

Begardless  of  the  cause  of  surplus  capital,  or  rather  concentration  of 
capital  in  the  hands  of  a  limited  number  of  men,  the  facts  stand  forth 
that  political  and  religious  differences  and  dissensions  in  several  epochs 
of  history  have  resulted  in  extensive  emigratious,  particularly  in  times 
when  either  strong  Oovemments  were  wanting  or  when  Governments 
had  been  usurped  by  privileged  ciasses. 

It  may  suffice  to  allude  to  the  Greek  colonies  of  ancient  times;  to  the 
colonization  of  Iceland  by  the  aristocracy  expelled  from  Norway,  and, 
especially,  to  the  origin  of  our  own  country. 

Concerning  modern  emigration,  it  may  be  granted  that,  irrespective 
of  those  persons  who,  in  conflict  with  social  and  ottier  laws,  preferred  to 
leave  their  homes,  a  large  number  of  persons  went  to  our  shores  in  or- 
der to  find  the  "  promised  land  ^  of  liberty  and  equali  ty,  the  land  "  where 
milk  and  honey  flows." 

The  incomparably  rapid  increase  of  the  United  States  in  population, 
wealth,  and  political  power,  whicl^,  since  half  a  cent  ury,  has  raised  them 
to  the  rank  of  the  first  nation  of  the  globe,  exercised,  of  course,  a  great 
attractive  power,  with  their  enormous  extent  ot  untilled  fertile  soil,  a 
quick  and  clever  utilization  of  modern  traffic  facilities  and  the  expedi- 
ency of  their  political  institutions,  warranting  to  every  one  the  neces- 
sary security  for  his  person  and  property  and  fair  play  to  develop  his 
individual  faculties. 

Beligious  dissension  is  also  one  of  the  causes  of  emigration,  as  it  was 
at  the  time  of  the  Pilgrims,  who  first  settled  in  our  now  so  prosperous 
New  England  States,  and  two  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  Huguenots 
sought  new  homes  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Prussia  (then  an  electorate, 
Brandenburg),  where,  especially  in  the  latter  country,  they  became  the 
founders  of  silk  and  other  now  thriving  industries. 

To  what  extent  the  recent  Prussian  church  (May )  laws  (now  about  to 
be  abolished)  have  led  Catholics  to  expatriat  e  themselves,  is  beyond  my 
knowledge.  But^  combining  all  these  motives,  the  object  emigrants 
had  in  view  can  thereby  be  explained  only  of  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  them,  but  the  matter  stands  different  when  we  look  at  the 
surplus  population  as  a  cause  of  emigration.    In  my  annual  report*  I 

*  Printed  in  Consular  Beports  No.  61,  page  597. 
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^ve  a  table  shovnng  the  yearly  increase  of  pc^alation  for  1884  in  sev- 
eral Buropean  couDtries,  as  follows : 


CoantriSB. 


laoreMe. 

Period  of 
doabUng. 

Pm'mU, 

Tmn. 

1.60 

47 

1.40 

61 

I.S5 

62 

L» 

54 

1.15 

60| 

LIS 

61 

0.80 

200 

Gormuiy 

Groat  Britain  . 
Netherlands ... 

Denmack 

Aostria 

Belgtom 

Tranoo 


And  pointing  to  the  necessity  for  Germany  to  extend  her  dominion, 
I  continued  to  report  that — 

Eveu  if  we  place  the  namber  of  emigrants  on  the  average  at  80,000,  according  to 
Gterman  statistics,  or  mure  (about  100,000,  according  to  oars),  per  annum,  hardly  16 
per  cent,  of  the  increase  are  absorbed  by'emigration. 

As  will  appear  from  a  table  here  appended,  the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  for  1884  in  Germany  amounted  to  550,953  in  number,  leaving  for 
this  year  407,367  as  surplus  population,  when  143,586  emignuits  are  de- 
ducted from  the  total  number  of  the  excess  of  births. 

The  number  of  marriages  concluded,  births  and  deaths  of  illegitimate 
children  will  appear  firom  the  inclosed  tables  marked  Exhibits  B  and  0. 
These  tables  compare  the  figures  of  the  decade  of  1875  to  1884,  both  in- 
clusive. 

Concerning  the  question  as  to  the  density  of  population.  Dr.  Elreberg, 
of  Erlangen,  gave  for  the  year  1880  the  following  percentage  of  men  per 
1  square  kilometer : 

Germany 83.7 

Fran<5e 70 

Italy 95 

En^dand 110 

Nefiiorlands 128 

Belgium 186 

If  guided  by  these  figures,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  although  Oer- 
miMiy  has  not  only  a  large  population,  but  also  a  large  yearly  increase 
of  population,  yet  it  must  be  conceded  that  there  are  other  countries 
witii  a  still  larger  population,  but  without  an  emigration,  that  would 
reach  even  approximately  the  lowest  number  of  German  emigrants. 

Untenable  seems,  therefore,  the  assertion  that  Germany  suffers  under 
an  onerous  surplus  of  population,  since  it  is  notorious  that  the  provinces 
with  smaller  density,  Pomerania,  Prussia,  Posen,  &c,  show  the  largest 
percentage  of  emigrants,  and  that  national  wealth  is  growing  at  the 
saune  ratio  as  the  number  of  population  increases. 

In  those  provinces  exist  very  extensive  landed  manorial  estates,  where 
there  is  no  chance  for  small  formers  to  purchase  a  homestead,  or  for  the 
settlement  of  agricultural  laborers  in  large  numbers,  as  there  is  no  full 
work  for  all  of  them  throughout  the  whole  year.  In  many  instances 
those  landed  proprietors  have  resorted  to  machines  to  dispense  with  a 
sometimes  doubtful  class  of  laborers  who  came  from  other  German 
districts  to  find  employment,  for  the  different  districts  have  different 
harvest  times.  But  this  migratory  life,  which  large  i>ortions  of  such 
laborers  are  compelled  to  lead,  has  a  detrimental  influence  upon  their 
education.  Nor  does  there  exist  in  those  provinces  any  possibility  for 
them  to  get  employment  in  industrial  works,  as  there  is  no  industry 
pr  mining,  excepting  perhaps  the  ^alt  works  ^t  loowr^law  in  Posen, 
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Thoosauds  of  working  families  pass  through  Berlin  every  spring  to  go 
to  the  si^gar-Enanufaeturing  districts  in  tlie  province  of  Saxony.  In  the 
fall  they  repass  on  the  way  home.  Many  of  them  use  then  their  savings 
to  found  an  undisturbed  home  in  the  United  States. 

INCOMES  ARE  DISPROPORTIONATE. 

Though,  as  above  stated,  Germany's  wealth,  aB  a  whole,  increasos 
with  its  population,  yet  the  distribution  of  property  is  not  normal  and 
incomes  are  disproportionate.    I  give  an  exaq^ple: 

In  1885  Berlin's  population  amounted  to  about  1,300,000  persons ;  of 
this  number  about  200,000  were  free  from  class-tax  (the  lowest  tax  col- 
lected),  as  their  respective  income  did  not  reach  the  minimum  of  420 
marks,  the  limit  for  the  payment  of  class- tax  as  prescribed  by  law. 

One  hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand  ono  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
had  an  income  of  420  marks  and  upwards ;  121,502  had  661  and  upwards; 
27,777  had  901  and  Upwards;  21,632  had  1,051  and  upwards ;  11,970  had 
1,201  and  upwards ;  14,739  had  1,351  and  upwards;  5,552  had  1,500  and 
upwards:  7,770  had  1,650  and  upwards ;  5,721  had  1,800  and  upwards ; 
6,667  had  2,100 and  upwards;  2,838  had  2,400  and  upwards;  4,221  had 
3,000  and  upwards. 

Taxes  in  Prussia  collected  on  incomes  from  220  marks  to  2,999,  both 
inclusive,  are  called  Klassensteuer  (class  tax),  while  taxes  levied  on  in- 
comes of  from  3,000  marks  and  upwards  are  called  state  income  tax. 

Still  more  instructive  is  a  comparison  of  Berlin  persons  paying  this 
latter  tax.  Of  1,250,000  inhabitants  only  30,000  pay  state  income  tax — 
5,100  had  an  income  of  3,000  marks  and  upwards ;  4,000  had  3,600  and 
upwards ;  3,000  had  4,200  and  upwards ;  2,700  had  4,800  and  upwards ; 
1,000  had  7,200  and  upwards;  1,000  had  8,400  and  upwards;  1  had 
9,600;  1,100  had  10,000  and  upwards;  820  had  12,000  and  upwards;  101 
had  18,000  and  upwards ;  81  had  54,000  and  upwards ;  81  had  60,000  and 
upwards ;  56  had  72,000  and  upwards ;  52  had  84,000  and  upwards ;  43 
had  96,0(|0  and  upwards:  23  had  100,000  and  upwards ;  27, 19,  and  23 
had  more  than  200,000 ;  6  had  240,000 ;  10  had  300,000 ;  5  had  300,000 ; 
1  had  420,000 ;  5  had  480,000;  3  had  540,000 ;  4  had  more  than  540,000. 

It  is  stated  that  from  500  marks,  in  the  year  1869,  the  average  income 
per  year  and  person  in  Berlin  went  up  to  627  marks  in  the  year  1874 ; 
from  and  after  this  year  such  income  went  steadily  downwards,  reach- 
ing in  1883  the  amount  of  499  marks.  Since  then  it  went  up  again  a  lit- 
tle, to  534  to  655  marks.  If  overcrowded  districts,  which  are  mostly 
those  where  nearly  exclusively  manufacturing  is  carried  on,  contribute 
the  largest  percentages  to  the  emigration,  Berlin  would  be  such  a  place  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  attracts  every  year  thousands  and  thousand  oV 
persons  bom  in  farming  districts,  who  seek  and  find  employment  as 
servants,  day  laborers,  &c. 

The  very  same  farming  districts  show  also  the  largest  number  of  emi- 
grants, viz : 


BMzlete. 

Inhabitants 
per  sqaare 
iiiometer. 

Emigrants 

Mf^Tclfmhnrg ,,.,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,.,»,.,,, r, »■».»,,, -,,^.,. 

43.4 
61.2 
52.3 
55.1 
58.8 
104.1 

igitized  bjlJ' 

44.9 

POmOrftXliA  ■,-,,T,,m,-.r'-.,T -,....x,...,..T...,r....^.^'r-rn-.......,.r^-^... 

44 

SastPnusia 

22 

W68t  Pmssift -- 

29 

Po9eii............. 

34.1 

Baden 

l&l 

flcssd-Naasaii............ 

.    14.8 

Saxony -.....[; 

Doglejj 
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From  this  statemeut  it  is  shown  that  the  largest  indastrial  districts. 
Saxony  (Eingdom)  and  Rhineland,  have  the  smallest  nnmber  of  emi- 
grants, and  vice  versa. 

OOOUPATION  OP  EMIGBANTS. 

Herzog  states  that  dnring  the  American  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1883,  about  194,786  Grermans  immigrated  into  the  United  States;  857 
of  them  were  artists,  authors,  architects,  chemists,  &c.  (professional  oc- 
cupations); 25,190  had  skilled  occupations;  51,282  were  feurmers,  day 
laborers,  servants,  and  dealers  of  goods,  &c.  (16,961  farmers,  25,586  day 
laborers,  3,357  servants,  &c.) ;  117,161  German  immigrants  had  no  oc- 
cupation whatever,  being  mostly  women  and  children. 

They  are,  therefore,  mostly  skilled  artisans  who  emigrate,  and  farm- 
ers, day  laborers,  most  of  the  latter  being  agricultural  laborers,  who 
will  seek  to  get  an  independent  existence  after  having  done  day's  work 
for  some  time. 

The  percentage  of  emigrants  out  of  men  employed  here  in  fEtctories 
and  mills  seems  to  be  of  no  account,  as  their  inferior  or  one-sided  train- 
ing is  their  stumbling-block.  They  could  find  employment  in  America 
only  as  helpers  at  machines  similar  to  those  at  which,  they  w;orked  at 
home.    They  would  not  materially  change  their  condition  in  America. 

PEASANT  PABMEBS. 

But  that  formerly  large  portions  of  German  population,  consisting  of 
mechanics,  artisans  who  work  at  home  and  possess  not  only  their  own 
houses,  but  also  small  tracts  of  land  which  they  till  (in  German  also 
called  Ackerbiirger)j  being  half  farmers,  half  traders,  they  were  and 
continue  to  be  fittest  for  emigration.  The  probability  of  getting  along 
better,  or  to  improve  their  condition  in  America,  is  for  them  by  far 
greater,  as  they  are  familiar  with  two  branches  of  occupation.  If  farm- 
ing does  not  pay  or  give  employment,  they  resort  to  their  trade. 

To  a  much  greater  extent,  however,  than  those  house  manufacturers, 
farming  classes  share  in  the  number  of  emigrants.  They  have,  through 
friends  already  settled  iii  America,  information  sufficient  to  compare 
the  condition  of  agriculture  both  here  and  in  America. 

As  already  reported  in  my  annual  report  (see  page  204  of  Consular 
Reports,  No.  61,  February,  1886),  last  year  prices  of  wheat  and  rye,  the 
chief  breadstuffs,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  increase  of  German  tariff 
rates,  were  lower  than  ten  years  ago. 

The  present  year,  1886,  does  not  show  any  rise  of  prices  at  Berlin  (the 
increase  of  duties  took  place  in  the  years  1879  and  1885). 


BrMdttnib. 


1875. 


1880. 


1886. 


WlMlt. 

Bye.... 


Mork9. 
188.175 
140.170 


Jforlv. 
212.225 
210.213 


Marha. 
153.75 
135.35 


A  farmer  who  thinks  of  the  future  will  have  the  conviction  that,  under 
the  circumstances  existing,  he  will  be  compelled  to  struggle  for  life,  a 
struggle  which  perhaps  it  will  be  impossible  for  his  children  and  chil- 
dren's children  to  endure.  Also,  frequent  cases  may  occur  where  agents, 
thinking  only  of  their  commission  fee,  depict  to  the  German  peasant 
farming  life  and  other  matters  in  America  in  a  brighter  light  than  they 
really  are. 
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ROMAN  INHERITANCE  LAW. 

In  Germany  the  Roman  inheritance  law.  is  in  force ,  which  allows,  or 
rather  prescribes,  settlement  of  estates  by  partition,  either  in  natnra  or 
in  money.  In  the  former  case  the  dismemberment  of  even  a  large  real 
estate  makes  a  systematic  rotation  in  farming  impossible,  while  in  the 
latter  event  the  keeper  of  the  estate  may  be  involved  in  such  an  amount 
of  debts  that  he  gets  ripe  for  bankruptcy.  German  states  have  1:0  such 
law  as  the  American  homestead  law  to  protect  hi  m  from  ruin. 

The  Palatinate  in  Bavaria,  for  instance,  where  the  greatest  dismem- 
berment of  real  estates  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  Germany,  contrib- 
utes, therefore,  large  portions  to  the  number  of  emigrants.  The  broth- 
ers and  sisters  of  the  keeper  of  the  estate,  instead  of  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  lowered  into  the  position  of  mere  servan  ts,  prefer  to  go  with 
the  money  they  receive  as  their  shares  to  Am  erica,  where  to  go  they  are 
often  invited  by  former  fellow-countrymen,  who  send  them  sometimes 
tickets  or  money  for  passage. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  German  Colonial  Association  was  some 
time  ago  informed  by  a  member  of  the  North  German  Lloyd,  Bremen, 
that  for  many  a  year  about  60  per  cent,  of  all  emig  rants  forwarded  on 
board  their  steamers  had  gone  to  the  United  States  at  the  inducement, 
and  mostly  with  the  assistance,  of  such  members  of  their  fam  ilies  as 
had  already  firmly  settled  in  the  New  World. 

This  and  many  other  causes  and  reasons  tend  to  prove  why  the  main 
stream  of  emigration  continues  to  go  to  the  United  States.  Otber 
reasons  are  to  be  found  in  the  relative  shortness,  safety,  and  cheapness 
of  the  passage,  as  well  as  in  the  facility  by  railroads  to  enter  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country  5  in  the  possibility  to  ac  quire  there  real  estate  at 
a  cheai)er  rate  than  in  Germany;  in  the  salubrity  of  climate,  which  is 
similar  to  that  of  Central  and  Northern  Germany,  and  which  admits  of 
farming  similar  to  the  German ;  in  the  affinity  of  language  and  manners 
of  the  predominant  Anglo-Saxon  population  with  the  German;  and, 
above  ail,  in  the  prospect  to  get  an  Independ  ent  husbandry  and  home- 
stead to  live  upon  his  own  ground. 

PAUPERS,  INSANE,  ETC. 

It  is  conceded  by  parties  familiar  with  the  subject  that  pei*son8 
having  no  such  support  emigrate  only  in  a  very  limited  number.  It  is 
even  stated  as  a  "  deplorable  fact "  that  the  very  classes  of  population 
Germany  could  most  easily  dispense  with,  s  uch  as  idlers,  financial  and 
moral  bankrupts,  insane,  light-minded,  and  paupers,  participate  only  to 
a  minimal  percentage  in  the  emigration.  And  the  lat  est  measures  taken 
by  our  Government  against  landing  of  such  persons  may  have  consid- 
erably reduced  even  that  percentage.  It  could,  however,  hardly  be 
prevented  that  scapegraces,  provided  with  all  the  means  required  by 
our  laws,  are  shoved  over  to  our  shores  by  relatives  and  parties  being 
ashamed  or  afraid  of  them. 

Even  during  the  short  time  that  I  have  been  in  office  I  have  had  fre- 
quent occasion  to  learn  from  all  sorts  of  letters  and  personal  appeals 
what  mischief  is  done,  for  instance,  by  fell  ows,  sons,  and  other  relatives 
of  high,  respectable  families,  who,  in  spite  of  all  their  talents  and  attain- 
ments, had  to  leave  here.  They  were  sent  by  their  families  to  America 
and  other  countries  for  the  reason,  that  their  morals  had  become  a 
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TESTIMONIALS  OF  FITNESS  AND  OONDTJCT,  ETC. 

But  to  recnr  to  immigrants  not  desirable,  it  may  be  stated  that,  as  a 
rule,  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  persons  above  described,  even  if  they 
were  available,  do  not  possess  the  passage  money.  Jast  the  less  skilled 
and  poorest  classes  of  the  proletariat  remain  at  home  and  perpetuate 
in  their  children  pauperism  and  misery. 

Cases,  however,  where  communes,  at  their  expense,  might  shift  over 
to  America  such  class  of  individuals,  have,  up  to  date,  not  come  to  my 
knowledge,  though  I  have  but  little  doubt  that,  by  some  means  or  an- 
other, persons  of  their  kind  have  been  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

The  bare  resolution  to  emigrate  on  one's  own  strength,  to  defy  the 
further  uncertainty,  aud  to  be  willing  in  new  foreign  relations  to  fight 
for  a  better  existence  than  he  enjoyed  heretofore  at  his  old  place  of 
domicile,  presupposes  a  not  ordinary  degree  of  courage,  self-confidence, 
energy,  and  vigor.  Nay,  it  can  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  that  only 
middle  classes  can  afford  to  emigrate,  upper  classes  only  exceptionally 
emigrating.  It  is  even  deplored  in  Germany  that  this  diminution  of  the 
middle  closes  serves  tp  enlarge  unduly  the  gap  between  rich  aAd  poor, 
in  the  enlargement  of  which  many  other  potencies  are  in  full  activity. 
It  is  further  deplored  that  the  very  best  industrial  and  productive 
classes,  in  comparatively  large  percentages,  leave  the  ranks  of  German 
producers  to  enter  the  ranks  of  foreign  competitors,  taking  with  them 
millions  of  marks.  Single  statisticians  estimate  the  loss  Germany  has 
thus  far  suffered  (since  1820)  at  seven,  others  at  twenty-two,  others  even 
at  more  milliards  of  marks. 

Another  question  would  be  to  what  extent  the  sum  flowing  back,  un- 
der the  laws  of  descent,  to  the  old  country,  serve  to  balance  the  account 
between  the  old  and  the  new  country. 

MILITARY  SEEVIOE. 

If  in  former  years,  say  prior  to  1866,  the  burden  of  military  service 
was  borne  unequally  by  the  several  German  states,*  this  was  no  longer 
the  case  after  the  war  of  18G6,  and  there,  where  the  innovation  was 
more  sensibly  felt,  military  service  must  be  regarded  as  a  cause  of  emi- 
^n*ation.  After  the  war  of  1870-71  this  applies  also  to  Alsace-Lorraine. 
In  fact  the  latter  country,  and  after  1866  Hanover,  had  long  lists  of 
young  i>eople  who  tried  to  avoid  military  service  by  emigration.  But 
this  state  of  things  has  much  changed  since  the  general  introduction  of 
uniform  liability  to  military  service  in  all  states  of  the  German  Empire 
has  become  customary.    Of  course  no  rule  without  exceptions. 

Generally,  Germans  are  fond  of  military  matters.  Prom  the  oldest 
times,  when  they  first  appeared  in  history,  to  the  lansquenets  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  down  to  the  present  day,  Germans  have  been  known 
as  brave  warriors. 

Throughout  Germany  there  is  now  a  well-connected  net- work  of  so- 
called  Krieffer-Vereine  (Warriors'  Unions)  of  at  least  half  a  million  in 
nnml)er,  possessing  a  firm  organization,  with  the  express  object  of  sup- 
porting order  and  the  welfare  of  the  ''  Fatherland." 

The  influence  of  a  military  training  is  observable  in  Germany  every- 
where. Everybody  can  make  the  same  observation  as  reported  by 
Consul  Tanner,  Chemnitz,  under  date  May  28, 1886.  Generally  three 
years'  service  influence's  to  a  great  extent  the  education  of  the  people. 

•  The  general  liability  to  serve  in  fclie  army  or  navy  existed  only  in  Pp|$^ip»ir> 
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Every  able-bodied,  moral  yoang  man,  whether  rich  or  poor,  high  or 
low  in  social  standing,  has  to  pass  through  the  same  school  of  strict 
obedience,  order,  promptitude,  and  faithful  fulfillment  of  duties.  IJow 
many  an  uncouth  and  feeble  lad  from  the  country  has  by  such  service 
become  a  manly,  versatile,  and  orderly  fellow. 

Convinced  that  there  is  no  true  liberty  without  order  and  subordina- 
tion, they  transplant  such  principles  into  their  civil  life,  into  their  fami- 
lies. The  husband  is  in  Germany  the  head  of  his  house  ^  wife  and 
children  range  according  to  their  natural  standing  and  duties. 

TAXATION. 

To  what  degree  taxation  induces  to  emigration  can  hardly  be  stated. 
If  business  is  good  and  incomes  are  sufficient,  of  course  the  collector  of 
taxes  meets  with  but  little  difficulty,  but  if  their  suppositions  do  not 
hold  true,  the  collector  of  taxes  is  to  the  common  people  a  dreaded  per- 
son, who  appears  often  where  there  is  no  farthing  in  the  purse.  Then 
a  notice  is  left  that  if  taxes  have  not  been  paid  within  a  short  time 
thereafter  execution  shall  take  place. 

Prince  Bismarck  read  some  years  ago  an  amusing  number  of  such 
executions  t^  the  Reichstag,  which  had  taken  place,  especially  in  the 
larger  cities;  and  he  did  so  to  induce  the  Reichstag  to  decide  in  favor 
of  indirect  taxation,  or,  at  least,  of  abolishing  class  taxes  collected  ou  a 
lower  amount  of  income  than  1,200  marks. 

As  all  direct  taxes  cause  much  complaint  and  uneasiness^  particularly 
among  lower  classes  of  people,  the  German  Government  has  repeatedly 
declared  that  it  is  their  earnest  endeavor  to  gradually  transform  direxjt 
int«  indirect  taxation  by  increasing  import  duties  and  taxes  on  tobacco 
and  whisky,  but  these  efforts  have  had  as  yet  but  little  result,  as  such 
measures  are  much  opposed  by  the  Liberal  and  "Centrum''  m^ority  of 
the  present  Reichstag,  which  seems  to  fear,  that  direct  taxation  would 
place  a  greater  financial  and  political  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment than  would  be  consistent  with  the  rights  of  the  Reichstag  to  pro- 
vide every  year  for  the  necessary  appropriations  of  the  budget. 

CLASS  TAX. 

In  Prussia  all  persons  having  an  income  less  than  900  marks  ($214) 
are  exempt  from  class  tax,  while  persons  with  an  income  of  from  900  to 
1,050  marks  pay  9  marks  per  year ;  1,050  to  1,200  marks,  pay  12  marks ; 
1,200  to  1,350  marks,  pay  18  marks;  1,360  to  1,500  marks,  pay  24 
marks;  1,500  to  1,650  marks,  pay  30  marks;  1,650  to  1,800 marks,  pay  36 
marks;  1,800  to  2,100  marks,  pay  42  marks ;  2,100  to  2,400  marks,  pay 
48  marks;  2,400  to  2,700  marks,  pay  60  marks ;  2,900  to  3,000  marks,  pay 
72  marks.  Higher  incomes  pay  a  so-called  state  income  tax.  The  in- 
come tax  is  levied  on  the  income  derived  from  (1)  real  estate ;  (2)  capi- 
tal; (3)  trade,  business,  or  from  any  paying  occupation. 

TRADE  TAX. 

This  is  levied  on  (1)  commerce;  (2)  hotels,  restaurants,  inns;  (3)  man- 
ufactories and  trades  employing  a  number  of  assistants ;  (4)  mill  in- 
dustry; (5)  navigation,  freight  establishments,  livery  stables,  &c.;  (6) 
peddlers. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  amount  of  trade  tax  to  be  levied,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  suppose  a  medium  tax ;  thus,  if  there  are  80  trade-tax  payers 
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in  one  class  at  a  certain  place,  and  the  mediam  firom  the  total  of  such 
tax  hitherto  paid  is  found  to  be  30  marks,  the  amount  of  the  tax  will  be 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  30x80  =  2,400  marks. 

In  case  the  tax-payer  is  not  able  to  pay  the  mediam  tax,  a  lower 
rate  is  granted  him,  and  the  amount  falling  short  is  added  to  the  taxes 
of  the  other  rate-payers,  but  the  total  of  2,400  marks  mnst  be  paid  by 
all  the  80  trade-tax  payers,  no  matter  at  what  percentage  each  of  them 
shares  in  this  total,  previously  estimated  and  fixed  by  a  committee  of 
members,  a  moiety  of  which  is  chosen  from  the  respective  class  of  trade- 
tax  payers,  and  the  other  moiety  appointed  by  the  Government. 

This  system  is  rather  complicated. 

TAX  ON  BUILDINOS. 

This  tax  is  paid  for  all  buildings,  court-yards  and  house-gardens  be- 
longing thereto,  if  their  area  exceeds  25  acres  53  square  meters  (1 
Prussian  morgen  equal  to  about  1  acre,  1  rood,  1  perch)  in  extent. 
Exempt  therefrom  are  all  public  edifices  of  state,  churches,  schools. 
Tax  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  premiums  derived  from 
rentals  of  dwelling-houses,  while  2  per  cent,  is  paid  on  revenue  from 
buildings  devoted  to  industrial  and  commercial  purposes. 

TAX  ON  LANDED  ESTATES. 

This  (ground  tax)  is  paid  in  Prussia  at  the*average  rate  of  9.50  per 
cent,  on  the  nee  proceeds  of  such  estates.  Beal  estates  belonging  to  th(^ 
state  and  other  commonwealths  are  exempt.  In  addition  to  these  taxes 
collected  for  the  state,  the  communes  are  under  law  permitted  tot5ol- 
lect  so-called  municipal  taxes  to  defray  the  expenditures  for  local  pur- 
ix>ses.  Many  cities  continue  to  levy  an  excise  laid  on  articles  of  food 
(mill-ground  articles,  cattle,  meat),  imported  for  consumption  {MahU  and 
SehlachUteuer).  In  Berlin  this  excise  is  not  collected,  but  it  derives  its 
revenues  from  three  other  kinds  of  taxes,  viz,  from — 

(a)  House  tav. — Paid  by  the  owners  of  the  houses,  at  present  at  the 
rate  of  2^  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  rentals  received,  and 

(h)  Rent  tax. — Paid  by  the  tenants  at  the  rate  of  about  6|  per  cent,  of 
the  amount  of  rental  paid. 

(c)  Municipal  incfyme  tax. — This  is  collected  mostly  at  the  rate  of  100 
per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  class  or  state  tax  paid. 

School  moneys  are  no  longer  collected  in  nearly  all  the  larger  cities, 
though  in  the  country  this  is  still  the  case. 

GSBMAN  EMiaBATION  LAWS. 
CONSTITUTIONAL    PBOYISIONS. 

An  unrestricted  right  to  emigrate  was  provided  for  under  the  consti- 
tution framed  for  the  Glerman  Empire  as  it  existed  for  a  short  time, 
1848-^49. 

The  constitutioti  afterwards  adopted  by  the  individual  states  of 
Germany  recognized  likewise  the  right  of  emigration  as  a  fundament;)! 
one,  but  some  of  them  added  a  restriction  providing  that  it  shall  not  \n' 
permitted  by  emigration  to  avoid  the  liability  to  military  service.  Th(5 
same  principle  passed  into  the  constitution  of  the  present  German  Edj- 
pire  by  placing  reservists  (minute-men)  and  landwehrmen  on  the  same 
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footing?.  Permission  to  emigrate  shall  be  refusecl  to  tliem  if  they  are 
called  ill  for  actiial  service. 

With  regard  to  infants,  insane,  and  other  persons  having  no  political 
capacities  at  all,  emigration  can  be  restricted  in  all  cases  where  the  fnl- 
flUmeiit  of  liabilities  under  the  civil  law  may  be  frustrated  by  emigra- 
tion. 

According  to  Article  4  of  the  Constitution  of  the  present  German 
Empire,  the  latter  shall  be  competent  in  all  matters  of  emigration  un- 
der the  state  law,  penal  and  civil  law. 

THE  CIVIL  JjAW. 

The  civil  law  (administration,  police  law)  refers  to  the  emigrant  talk- 
ing with  him  his  family  and  property,  the  (licensed)  emigration  agent, 
as  representative  of  the  ship-owner,  the  ship-owner  himself,  master,  and 
crew  of  the  vessel. 

Under  the  civil  right  the  basis  of  emigration  is  an  agreement,  in 
which  the  mutual  services  and  liabilities  both  of  the  ship-  owner  and  the 
emigrant  are  defined,  such  as  charges  for  passage,  manner  of  lodging, 
embarkment,  landing,  board  during  passage,  obedience  to  shipping  reg- 
ulations, reimbursement  or  forfeit  of  passage  fare,  extent  of  admissible 
Inggage,  &c. 

It  lies  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  contracting  parties  do  not 
stand  on  the  footing  of  equality. 

Therefore  the  state  has  to  regulate  the  contents  of  the  emigration 
contracts,  so  that  the  ship-owner,  by  abusing  his  technical  superiority, 
cannot  liberate  himself  from  a  responsibility  incumbent  naturally  upon 
him. 

The  minimum  of  his  liabilities  towjards  the  emigrant  is  therefore  regu- 
lated by  law  to  the  exclusion  of  all  private  agreements  contravening. 
Upon  the  emigration  police  the  following  duties  are  enjoine<l :  Emigra- 
tion agencies  are  to  be  controlled,  to  prevent  fraudulent  enticements 
and  fleecing  of  inexperienced  persons ;  further,  the  treatment  of  emi- 
grants at  the  ports  of  embarkment  and  when  on  board,  where  moral 
interests,  in  a  sexual  respect,  apart  from  hygiene,  shall  betaken  care  of. 

Under  the  German  penal  code  illicit  emigration  of  persons  of  an  ago 
liable  to  military  service  shall  be  cognizable  by  a  fine  of  from  150  to 
3,000  marks,  and  by  confiscation  of  their  i)roperty  for  the  payment  of 
such  fine,  especially  in  cases  where  the  highest  amount  of  fine  has  been 
imposed;  while  a  minute-man  (Reservist)  on  leave  of  absence^  {Beurlaubt)^ 
or  Landwehrmann  (man  of  second  levy),  who  emigrates  without  the  per- 
mission and  knowledge  of  his  superior  military  authorities,  shall  be 
fined  a  sum  of  not  exceeding  150  marks. 

Desertion,  of  course,  is  punished  as  such  according  to  the  provisions 
of  severe  martial  law. 

EMiaEATION  AGENTS. 

As  above  stated,  the  supervision  over  and  legislation  on  emigration 
matters  is  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Empire ;  thus,  in  1874,  an  im- 
perial commissioner  of  emigration  (to  take  his  official  residence  at  Ham- 
burg) was  appointed.  On  his  activity  he  has  to  submit  a  report  to  the 
Imperial  chancellor.  He  confines  his  statements  mostly  to  questions  of 
board,  lodging,  treatment  of  emigrants,  condition  of  vessels,  improper 
practices  of  agents,  &c.  ^ig,^^, .^ LriOOgle 
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In  addition  to  the  supervisory  powers  of  the  Empire,  many  laws  of 
the  several  German  states  eontinae  to  remain  applicable.  Their  chief 
principles  are  stated  to  be  as  follows: 

(X)  Persons  to  engage  iu  the  acqaisitioa  and  transportation  of  emigrants  shall  be 
bound  to  obtain  first  a  license  as  such  from  their  respective  Governments,  and  to 
deposit  bonds  to  warrant  faithful  fulfillment  of  all  their  liabilities  to  state  and  emi-  , 
grantH. 

(2)  Keeping  of  books  as  prescribed  by  law,  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  authori- 
ties. 

(3)  A  series  of  special  quantities  for  a  faithful  performance  of  the  contract,  which 
has  to  contain  certain  articles  prescribed  by  law ;  for  instance,  that  each  party  inter- 
ested has  to  receive  an  exemplified  copy  of  such  contract,  liability  of  the  agent  and 
his  principal  for  accidents  during  the  passage  (delay,  naufrage),  and  a  corresponding 
seonrity  by  special  bond  or  insurance. 

(4)  Taking  care  of  good  and  suitable  condition  and  equipment  (spaciousness,  suf- 
ficient and  good  supply  of  provisions)  of  emigrant  vessels. 

In  sammin^  up  this  part  of  my  report  I  wish  to  state  that  nobody 
is  prevented  from  emigrating  who  has  freed  himself,  in  the  legal  form, 
of  all  his  liabilities  to  the  Empire,  state,  and  private  persons. 

EMIGRATION  TO   THE  UNITED  STATES  NOT  LIKED. 

Complaints  are  raised  that  the  stream  of  emigrants  was  not  in  proper 
times  systematically  directed  to  countries  where  they  could  have  re- 
mained Germans  and  have  become  consumers  and  not  producers  of  Ger- 
man commodities. 

The  colonial  policy  adopted  in  recent  time  is  therefore  intended  to 
make  up  for  the  alleged  loss  hitherto  sustained.  As  a  rule,  leading 
German  circles  are  no  longer  in  favor  of  Germans  emigrating  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  To  what  extent  and  by  what  influences 
emigration,  as  appears  fpom  inclosure  A,  in  the  last  Ave  years  (and  in 
each  of  these  years  more)  was  checked  can  hardly  be  stated.  In  1885 
the  number  of  emigrants  was  103,642,  as  against  210,547  in  1881. 

In  my  last  annu^  report  I  said : 

This  considerable  decrease  in  1885  seems  to  show  that  elther^the  economical  condi- 
Uonof  Germany  has  improved,  and  that  the  attractive  power  of  America,  which  here- 
tofore took  the  largest  portion  of  emigrants,  has  diminished,  or  that  the  new  colonial 
policy  of  Bismarck  keeps  many  on  the  fence. 

This  still  proves  true.  Since  then  a  new  measure  was  adopted  by  the 
Prussian  Government  relating  to  colonization  at  home. 

The  eastern  provinces  of  Prussia  and  Posen,  especially  in  districts 
where  there  is  a  mixed  population  (Polish  and  German),  showed  not 
only  the  highest  number  of  emigrants  and  thinnest  population,  but  also 
the  lowest  degree  of  industry  and  worst  condition  of  farming,  though 
they  have  a  more  fertile  soil  than  many  other  provinces.  The  circum- 
stances that  the  percentage  of  Germans,  as  compared  with  Poles,  dimin- 
ished constantly  attracted  the  attention  of  the  authorities,  and  it  was 
finally  found  that  the  impossibility  of  many  sons  of  German  farmers, 
&c.,  considering  the  many  large  manorial  estates,  to  get  an  independent 
husbandry  and  homestead,  drove  many  valuable  elements  away,  leav- 
ing behind  a  not  desirable  class  of  people. 

Now,  recently  Prussian  legislative  bodies  have  passed  a  law  appro- 
priating 100,000,000  marks  for  a  colonization  of  those  provinces  by  Ger- 
mans. Large  manorial  estates  shall  be  purchased  and  dismembered  to 
be  prepared  for  husbandries  of  fit  and  able  small  farmers  to  carry  on  a 
systematic  and  paying  farming.  ^^g.,^^,  .^ ^OOgle 
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STRIKES. 

It  could  hardly  be  asserted  that  strikes  lead  to  emigration,  since  the 
very  best  and  most  needed  classes  of  artisans,  for  instance  those  (en- 
gaged in  the  building  trade,  have  been  making  efforts  t»o  ^aise  their 
wages  still  farther  by  means  of  strikes,  while  the  least  paid  are  those 
working  classes  who  can  easily  be  substituted  by  others.  Those  be- 
longing to  the  former  classes  require  a  more  robust  constitution,  and, 
are  not  so  numerous  as  the  latter.  So  their  larger  number  causes  a 
greater  competition  for  work  in  certain  branches,  resulting  in  lowering 
wages  so  much  needed  for  the  most  indispensable  necessaries  of  life. 
Thus  the  latter  have  no  means  to  emigrate. 

Several  strikes  have  this  year  taken  place  in  Berlin,  but  they  turned 
out  only  to  a  very  inconsiderable  extent  in  favor  of  the  strikers. 

Begarding  the  result  of  the  strike  of  the  journeymen  masons  in  Ber- 
lin the  organ  of  the  German  builders  {Ba/agewerhe-Zeitung)  says: 

Their  strike  is  at  an  end,  and  it  has  not  had  the  desired  effect  of  establishing  the 
minimum  wages  of  50  pfennigs  (II.9  cents)  per  hour.  In  fact  no  minimum  wages  were 
established  at  all,  but  journeymen  received  pay  according  to  their  ability.  At  present 
about  5  per  cent,  receive  less  than  45  pfennigs  riO.7  cent«),  per  hour,  45  per  cent,  re- 
ceive 45  pfennigs  (10.7  cents),  45  per  cent.  50  ptennigs  (11.9  cents),  and  about  5  per 
cent,  more  than  50  pfennigs  (11.9  cents)  per  hour. 

The  s'^rike  was  ineffective;  there  were  always  plenty  of  journeymen  masons  ready 
to  go  to  work  on  the  bnlldings  where  the  striking  workmen  had  quit  and  these  newly 
employed  journeymen  received  the  protection  of  the  police;  consequently  the  strike 
was  in  every  case  of  short  duration. 

It  has  also  been  established  without  a  doubt  that  the  large  majority  of  jourueymen 
masons  in  Berlin  care  little  for  the  continuation  of  strikes  or  prolongation  of  useless 
agitation.  The  journeymen  have  frequently  expressed  themselves  as  thorough ly  con- 
tented with  the  energetic  measures  of  the  police  which  enables  them  to  work  undis- 
turbed and  to  exercise  their  own  inclinations. 

EFFECTS  OF  EMIGEATION  ON  aEEMANY. 

Herzogy  speaking  on  this  subject,  says  : 

No  doubt  exists  that  Germany  thereby  sustains  a  heavy  loss  of  population. 

Another  author,  Scherzer,  estimates  the  total  emigration  as  follows  : 

Persons. 

1821-^ 8,000 

1831-'40 177,000 

1841-^50 485.000 

ia5W60 1,130,000 

1861-'70 970,000 

Total,  1821-^70 2,770,000 

According  to  official  returns : 

1871-580 595,151 

1881-'85 817.778 

Total,  1821-^85 4, 182, 929-|-63, 183  via  Havre, 

Herzog  goes  on  to  say: 

During  the  last  four  years  (1879-'83)  alone  Germany  gave  off  more  emigrants  to 
the  United  States  than  the  number  of  her  whole  army  on  the  peace  footing  amounts 
to;  the  majority  was  of  an  age  which  is  regarded  as  tlio  one  of  the  highest  working 
power,  and  recruited  out  of  tli^*©  classes  of  people,  which  especially  are  cai>ed  the 
working  classes,  since  by  their  activity  in  farming  and  trades  such  goods  are  pro- 
duced as  constitute  the  broad  groundwork  of  national  welfare.  Their  absence  is 
sensibly  felt  in  the  lack  of  hands  in  connection  with  reiuui-kuble  rise  of  agricultural 
wages,  especially  in  those  districts  where  farming  is  the  principal  source  of  income, 
and  it  is  here  where  at  the  time  of  harvesting  it  conduces  to  iueouvenienoes  which 
are  very  onerous  as  long  as  it  cannot  be  afforded  to  have  machines  take  the  place  of 
hfmda. 
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I  am  informed  that  it  has  become  castomary  in  Gtermany  during  the 
recent  years  to  give  soldiers  in  actaal  service  leave  of  absence  to  assist 
snch  farmers  as  make  application  for  help  dnring  harvest. 

As  for  the  favorable  effects,  Herzog  says  further : 

They  are  best  illastratod  by  the  simile  of  a  too-densely  grown  wheat-field  or  forest 
preservation,  in  which,  by  removing  part  of  plants,  room  and  light  are  created  for  thd 
remainder.  If  wo  bear  in  mind  that  the  4,000,000  who  since  1820  left  Germany  for 
the  United  States  shonld  have  remained  in  the  ^i  Fatherland,^  and  been  fertile  and 
increased  in  nnmber,  the  German  Empire  would  have  at  present  most  probably  a 
large  number  of  population  than  the  United  States,  but  it  would  nevertheless  be 
probable  that  the  majority  would  have  to  conduct  a  mode  of  living  under  worse  con- 
ditiouB  than  they  are  at  present.  If  this  favorable  effect  of  emigration  can  but  with 
difficulty  be  ascertained  in  detail,  another  advantage  can  easily  bo  recognized,  namely, 
the  one  which  a  permanent  connection  of  the  emigrants  with  the  former  home  brings 
on  for  commerce  and  industry.  This  connection  is  stronger  and  more  durable  than 
generally  supposed.  Even  if  the  emigrant  renounces  his  nationality ;  nay,  even  if  he 
loaes  the  nse  of  his  mother  tongue,  the  economical  relations  continue  to  subsist  with 
irresit  tenacity.  The  considerable  extent  of  the  Qerman  exports  to  the  United  States, 
Brazil,  and  Chili  is  in  the  main  caused  by  the  larger  number  of  German  immigrants. 

Knowledge  of  the  locality  where  to  buy  goods,  national  customs  and  habits,  and  a 
predilection  for  their  old  home  contributes  to  decide  would-be  purchasers  in  favor  of 
the  old  native  country.  The  ways  once  being  opened  to  commerce  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  are  easily  maintained  and  strengthened. 

GERMAN  BKIGBATION  TO  SOUTH  AMEBIOA  DESIBED  AND  FOSTEBED. 

Great  efforts  have  of  late  been  made  by  Gterman  colonial  and  other 
associations  to  give  the  stream  of  German  emigrants  another  direction 
than  to  the  United  States,  where  they  say  German  nationality  and 
langaage  is  easily  lost  in  the  intercourse  with  a  kindred  tribe  and 
idiom.  Great  hopes  are  therefore  entertained  with  regard  to  the  three 
sonthem  states,  Brazil,  XJragaay,  and  Paraguay,  having  vast  fertile 
districts  with  a  population  next  to  nothing,  situated  under  a  temper- 
ately warm  sun.  The  opinions  of  scientific  explorers  and.practical  men 
have  confirmed  that  from  the  nature  of  agricultural  produce  obtained 
there,  these  states,  as  well  as  Argentine,  would  not,  like  North  America, 
serve  to  make  German  immigrants  formidable  competitors  in  the  pro- 
duction of  breadstuffs,  while,  by  and  by,  they  would  become  valuable 
customers  for  German  manufactures. 

It  is  also  claimed  that  the  natives  of  South  Brazil,  with  their  idiom, 
their  manners,  and  customs  are  more  foreign  to  German  immigrants 
than  the  United  States,  retarding  amalgamation  with  the  native  ele- 
ment. To  prove  this,  attention  is  directed  to  the  development  of  three 
Brazilian  provinces,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Parana,  and  Santa  Catharina. 
About  200,000  Germans  have  settled  here,  steadily  increasing  in  num- 
ber, both  by  births  and  new  immigrants  ^m  Germany,  but  retaining 
their  German  language  and  manners  in  church  and  school. 

GEBMAN  COLONIES. 

German  colonies  have  as  yet,  except  perhaps  the  acquisitions  in  the 
South  Sea  (New Guinea,  &c.),  not  been  deemed  proper  fields  for  German 
farmers;  but  as  purveyors  of  raw  material  and  colonial  and  such  goods 
as  are  not  produced  in  Germany,  they  are  likely  to  prove  before  long 
an  important  factor  in  extending  German  trade,  and  in  giving  employ- 
ment to  many  thousands  of  persons  in  tiie  lines  of  navigation,  commerce^ 
and  industry.  ^.^.^^.^^^^  .^ ^OOgle 
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CONDITION  AT  HOME. 

The  general  condition  of  the  German  peoplb  at  home,  especially  in  ref- 
erence to  those  classes  which  contribute  largely  to  the  number  of  emi- 
grants, viz,  farmers,  agricultural  laborers,  and  artisans,  I  shall  attem])t 
to  state,  and,  in  addition  to  the  information  above  given,  some  other 
features. 

The  decline  of  German  farnjing  is  a  subject  much  discussed  in  Ger- 
many. 

For  a  better  understanding  of  the  mode  of  farming,  it  may  be  well  to 
say  that  German  agriculturists  make  adistinction  between  large  landeil 
estates  with  net  proceeds  of  at  least  1,500  marks  per  year,  consuming 
only  the  smallest  portion  of  their  produce. 

Mittelgiiter  (lauded  estates  of  about  50  to  100  hectares)  of  arable  land 
under  cultivation,  with  net  proceeds  of  at  least  300  marks.  Small  es- 
tates, with  5  to  20  hectares,  where  the  keeping  of  a  plow  can  still  be 
atforded,  with  lowest  net  proceeds  of  90  marks,  and  dwarf  (truck)  farms 
(Zwergwirthschaftefiy  spade  husbandries),  where  the  plow  is  replac^l 
by  the  spade,  or  the  work  is  done  with  the  help  of  hired  teams. 

Compound  estates  (Outergemenge)  where  a  whole  tract  of  land,  under 
the  superintendence  of  an  official  surveyor,  was  subdivided  into  a  num- 
ber of  triangles,  the  owners  or  farmers  of  which  constitute  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  village.  The  term  Outergemenge  is  used  in  contradistinction 
to  the  old  German  Hofwirthschaft  (domain  husbandry),  where  the  es- 
tate forms  a  whole,  in  the  center  of  which  the  husbandman  resides,  as  it 
is  still  the  case  in  Schleswig,  Oldenburg,  East  Frisia,  and  Westphalia. 

Large  husbandries,  surrounded  by  smaller  and  spade  husbandries, 
exercise  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  whole  developement  of  culture 
of  the  surrounding  population  by  their  perfecting  the  cattle-breeding  j 
by  the  introduction  of  better  and  newer  modes  of  cultivation ;  by  the 
storage  of  supplies,  and,  in  many  cases,  by  grand  industArial  trades  con- 
nected therewith  (manufacture  of  spirits,  sugar,  starch,  &c.),  and  by 
furnishing  to  manufacturers  and  cities  large  quantities  of  superfluous 
products  and  raw  materials. 

In  times  of  failure  and  death  their  usefulness  is  quite  obvious.  An 
agriculturist  (Poussanie)  says : 

With  aU  the  greater  well-governed  nations  of  an  old  civilization,  a  gradation  of 
husbandries  from  the  smallest  tract  of  land  np  to  the  large  estate  should  exist  every- 
where, so  that  every  individnal  should  have  a  chance  of  iroproveuieut.  For  with 
maxims  of  an  old  civilization,  a  high  degree  of  individual  and  general  progress  can 
exist  only  when  they  develop  their  forces  harmonically,  t.  c,  if  they  have  fostered 
agricnltnre,  industry,  and  commerce  in  reasonable  proportion,  or,  in  other  words,  if 
they  have  realized  a  subdivision  of  labor  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 

THRIFT  OP  HUSBANDRY. 

Considering  the  heavy  pressure  which,  according  to  the  same  expert, 
for  centuries,  except  in  Northern  and  Eastern  Prussia,  weighed  upon 
agricultural  laborers,  and  the  present  progress  of  transformation  of  all 
political,  social,  and  economic  conditions  of  Germany,  a  reasonable  and 
paying  husbandry  at  times,  when  on  the  most  estates  expenses  have 
been  in  excess  of  revenues,  could  be  carried  on  only  where  land  owners 
succeeded  in  securing,  or  rather  settling  on  or  near  their  farms,  a  suf- 
^cient  number  of  good  and  industrious  laborers,  and  where  in  a  truly 
humane  manner  they  took  care  both  of  the  physical  and  moral  welfare 
of  their  employ<Ss. 

As  means  to  settle  firmly  agricultural  laborers  are  proposed :  To  help 
tbem  to  acquire  tl^eir  pwa  clwelling,  to  get  free  tepancjr  of  goo4  arable 
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land,  cheap  fuel;  in  case  of  sickness,  medical  treatment  free  of  charge ; 
sickness-fands }  further  life  insurance,  and  insurance  of  chattels  against 
fire  should  be  provided  for  them. 

As  already  stated,  the  Reichstag  has  this  year  passed  the  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  benefits  of  the  so-called  Unfallversicherunga-Gesetz  (insurance 
in  case  of  accident)  to  agricultural  and  forest  laborers.  In  other  re- 
specte  the  ideas  above  suggested  have  already  found  application  on 
some  of  the  larger  estates. 

KIND  OF  INCOME  OF  AeBIGULTUBAL  LABOBEBS,  ETO. 

In  Germany  there  are  three  classes  of  them :  Free  day  laborers,  re- 
ceiving mostly  wages  in  money,  and  partly  conducting  a  migratory  life 
according  to  season  and  place  of  employment  found,  while  servants  and 
contract  day  laborers  receive  compensation  in  land  let  out,  produce,  and 
in  money.  They  are  engaged  per  year  or  even  for  a  longer  period. 
Contract  day  laborers  are  mostly  found  on  large  manorial  estates. 

Household  budgets  and  rat^s  of  wages  of  such  day  laborers  are  pub- 
lished in  the  report  of  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Brewer  (see  pages  210  and 
211,  Vol.  I,  Europe  Labor  Eeport,  1884).  Wages  have  hardly  much 
changed  since  then. 

The  material  condition  of  these  laborers  is  stated  to  have  much  im- 
proved as  compared  with  a  state  of  things  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 
The  prices  of  so-called  colonial  goods  (sugar,  coffee,  spice),  and  es- 
pecially of  clothing  material,  have  not  risen  in  the  same  proportion  as 
wages. 

Most  of  these  laborers  either  produce  themselves  or  receive  wages 
in  produce,  namely,  breadstufEs,  potatoes,  milk,  meat,  fuel,  and  dwell- 
ing. 

Laborers  owning  land  have  generally  houses  of  their  own.  On  their 
land  they  cultivate  potatoes,  vegetables ;  produce  in  their  own  hus- 
bandry milk,  meat  (especially  pork),  eggs,  &c.  They  mostly  bring  up 
more  hogs,  fed  by  the  waste  produce,  than  they  want  for  their  own  con- 
sumption. When  fat,  the  hog  is  sold  in  the  next  market,  and  out  of  the 
money  of  sale  they  increase  their  live  stock.  It  was  especially  in  their 
fovor  that  higher  duties  on  imported  meat  and  lard  were  introduced  by 
the  German  Government.  The  present  price  of  pork  is  60  to  70  pfen- 
nigs per  1  pound  {i  kilogram)  in  Berlin  (against  55  and  75  pfennigs  in 
1876),  and  for  lara  at  present  33  pfennigs  against  80  pfennigs  in  1876. 

With  all  the  laborers,  also  with  those  who  hired  only  a  tract  of  land, 
the  wages  in  money  serve  materially  to  cover  such  necessaries  of  life 
where  a  rise  of  price  took  place  only  in  an  insignificant  manner. 

The  condition  of  dwellings,  especially  on  the  manorial  estates  of 
Northern  Germany,  has  much  improved. 

As  for  morals,  complaints  are  often  raised  of  the  laborers  becoming 
less  economical  and  more  pretentious.  Others  have  noticed  in  some 
districts  a  greater  propensity  for  spirituous  liquors ;  in  Posen,  Prussia, 
and  Silesia,  for  brandies ;  in  Southern  Germany,  for  beer.  In  some 
counties,  neighboring  large  cities,  a  spirit  of  opposition  and  discontent 
is  noticed,  mostly  inspired  by  socialistic  doctrines. 

Mental  education  is  stated  to  be  improving.  The  number  of  persons 
not  able  to  read  or  write  is  of  very  small  percentage.  Of  151,180  re- 
cruits lifted  in  1884, 1,923  or  1.27  per  cent,  were  unable  tx)  read  or  to 
sign  their  nances,    l?his  resiUt)  is  d^e  to  the  compulsory  scbopl  e4uc% 
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CONDITION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  LABORERS. 

The  recent  riots  and  labor  disturbances  in  England,  Italy,  France, 
America^  and  particularly  in  Belgium,  have  again  directed  the  atten- 
tion to  the  socialistic  problem  still  waiting  for  a  solution  satisfactory  to 
all  parties  concerned. 

It  has  not  escaped  my  attention  that  in  Germany  the  socialistic  agi- 
tation has  been  comparatively  of  a  quiet  character.  This  may  be  due 
partly  to  a  more  discreet  leadership,  partly  to  the  vigilance  of  a  stroug 
Government,  partly  to  a  regular  employment,  and  finally  to  certain  pro- 
tective measures  inaugurated  for  the  benefit  of  the  workmen.  In  I8S3 
an  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  insurance  of  working  men  in  case 
of  sickness.  Another  act  was  passed  in  1884  to  insure  in  case  of  acci- 
dents industrial  workmen  (about  4,000,000  in  number);  this  latter  act 
has  this  year  been  extended  to  agricultural  and  forest  laborers  (about 
14,000,000  in  number),  while  another  act  was  passed  for  indemnifica- 
tion of  officials  of  the  Empire  in  cases  of  accident.  Besides  this,  a  bill 
to  protect  all  working  men  in  old  age  is  under  contemplation. 

If  true  causes  of  just  grievances  of  laborers  and  practical  means 
could  be  found  to  remedy  all  evils  resulting  therefrom  it  would  be  an 
easy  task  to  remove  the  effects.  In  many,  if  not  in  most  of  cases,  it  is 
the  permanent  agitation  of  the  socialistic  leaders  who  make  a  living  on 
the  small  contributions  paid  by  the  numerous  members  of  the  Laborers' 
Union  organized  by  them.  But  under  the  act  against  dangerous  pur- 
suits of  social  democracy  the  German  Government  proceeds  energetic- 
ally against  the  instigators,  expelling  them  from  places  where,  as  in 
Berlin,  Leipzig,  Hamburg,  and  recently  in  Spremberg,  the  state  of  small 
siege  has  been  proclaimed.  But  several  points  of  their  complaint  de- 
serve, at  any  rate,  our  attention.  One  author,  Schippel,  speaking  on 
this  subject,  says : 

A  sarplus  of  goods  of  all  kinds  beside  a  surplus  of  privations — that  is  the  signa- 
tare  of  the  present  time ;  placed  amidst  an  exuberant  plenty  of  goods,  the  people  long 
with  sorrow  for  daily  bread. 

Everywhere  productivity  or  susceptibility  of  production  has  grown 
beyond  the  increase  of  population.  Our  forefathers  would  have  thought 
it  impossible  that  overproduction,  even  of  breadstuffs,  could  ever  as- 
sume such  an  extent  on  the  whole  globe. 

Another  author,  Professor  Eeuleaux,  the  well-renowned  author  of 
"Kynematik,'^  in  a  very  interesting  treatii^o  on  the  "  Machine  and  the 
Social  Question,'' points  to  very  noticeable  features  of  the  question,  some 
of  which  are  herewith  rendered  in  translation. 

He  goes  on  to  state  that  the  fact  that  industry  steadily  creates  a  sur- 
plus of  manufactures  is  but  natural. 

The  labor  question  owes  its  existence  to  the  extraordinary  amount  of 
work  that  can  be  done  by  machine  with  a  comparatively  very  slight 
consumption  of  human  force. 

House  or  home  industry  distributed  over  a  country  disappears,  and 
concentration  of  labor,  with  all  tools  belonging  thereto,  ensues  on  cer- 
tain places,  accumulating  masses  of  people  in  a  condition  gradually 
merging  into  pauperism,  with  all  its  physical  and  moral  evils.  The 
overwhelming  effect  of  a  machine  maiy fests  itself  in  absorbing  the  small 
artisan  or  mechanic,  who,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  his  family, 
did  until  then  his  daily  work.  And  this  process  of  absorption  directs 
naturally  itself  towards  the  more  skillful  men.  He  who  is  less  clever 
and  strong  remains  until  he  also  himself  is  devoured  by  the  factory,  be 
\t  in  an^  occupation  and  at  any  rate  of  wages  whatSQ^ver* 
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In  large  cities,  like  Berlin,  the  lack  of  clever  artisans  is  already  per- 
ceptibly felt;  but  what  strikes  even  more  attention  is  a  deplorable 
diminntion  of  the  skill  itself  of  the  operatives.  Nearly  every  new  in- 
vention tries  to  deprive  the  remainder  of  work  from  laborers  still  done 
by  hand.  Not  only  are  adult  workiirgmen  lowered  to  a  position  of  mere 
machine  helpers,  but  even  this  very  position  is  uncertain,  as  the  same 
could  be  easily  filled  by  children.  This  serves,  again,  to  press  down  wages 
to  a  level  hardly  sufficient  to  live  on. 

And  while  the  machine  requires  the  laborer's  full  and  close  attention, 
he  has  no  occasion  to  apply  and  exercise  his  natural  gifts  in  producing 
works,  nor  can  he,  under  such  circumstances,  train  and  sti:engthen  his 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  powers.  It  is  but  an  act  of  grace  if 
employers  allow  him  at  times  to  change  the  kind  of  service  or  of  the 
machine  to  be  attended  by  him. 

Benleaux  says: 

The  two  ffreat  organizatioDs  for  horizontal  transportation  of  goods,  steam  naviga- 
tion and  railroading,  exhibit  applications  of  the  steam  engine  which  do  not  entau  a 
Boite  of  detriment  to  the  laborers  concerned;  both  institations  have  rendered  to  soci- 
ety the  very  greatest  services.  The  bridging  of  the  seas  by  steamboats,  the  con- 
nection of  conntries  by  railroads,  the  speed  of  movement  taking  place  on  both  ways, 
have  entirely  transformed  the  life  of  nations. 

To  these  institutions  of  transportation  serves  a  very  considerable  fraction  of  the 
laboring  classes,  and  that  under  circumstances  which,  in  the  principle,  are  not  op- 
pressive, not  degrading,  not  detrimental  to  health ;  on  the  contrary,  as  a  rule,  are  very 
favorable.  Here  there  is  no  labor  question,  or,  if  same  has  been  torcibly  created,  does 
not  possess  a  like  dark  background  of  the  condition  of  workingmen  as  in  other 
branches. 

Like  favorable,  but  at  least  not  unfavorable  conditions  are  found  in  the  line  of 
large  machine  works,  there  where  locomotive  engines,  steam  engines,  railroad  cars, 
ship  machines,  boilers,  vessels,  &c.,  are  built.  Here,  on  an  average,  tbe  workman 
has  a  wholesome,  though  toilsome,  not  too  monotonous  and  paying  employment  in 
the  service  of  the  steam  engine.  The  good  with  which  many  German  manufacturers 
and  managers  have  come  to  meet  any  reasonable  wants  of  their  laborers,  have  been 
attended  with  blissful  results. 

It  would  now  be  the  task  of  mechanicians  to  accede  to  the  question,  whether  and 
in  what  manner,  in  the  province  of  machinery,  could  be  contributed  to  a  cure  of  evils 
which  machineiy  has  inflicted  upon  society  additionally  to  its  good  gifts. 

During  tbe  last  decennial  that  kind  of  working  machines  and  whole  trains  of  such 
machines  have  been  taken  into  use,  which  bring,  so  to  say,  the  working  of  an  article 
to  be  made  to  a  complete  and  full  finish,  in  which  the  work  of  regulation  for  the 
most  part  is  no  longer  done  by  human  hand.  The  consequence  thereof  is  that  for 
tbe  prodootion  of  an  article  of  a  very  high  quality  only  an  inferior  workingman  is  re- 
quired. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Paris  International  Exhibition,  Professor  Ben- 
leaux cidled  attention  to  this  kind  of  production,  calling  articles  exclu- 
sively made  by  machines, "  machinofactures,^  in  contradistinction  from 
*^  manufactures,"  1  e.,  articles  made  or  finished  by  hand,  or  where  skill 
of  the  laborers  in  treating  and  using  machines  is  still  wanted  to  a  great 
eztenL  Then  Professor  Benleaux  goes  on  to  show  that  especially  there 
where  ^'machinolactures'^  are  produced,  it  can  be  noticed  how  the  la- 
borer is  gradually  surrendered  to  capital. 

A  steam  engine  acts  so  much  the  more  favorably,  i.  «.,  more  economically,  as  it  is 
larger. 

The  same  has,  therefore,  a  natural  tendency  of  increasing  in  bulk  and  efficiency. 
An  industry  furnishing  a  simple  product,  such  as  calico,  must  therefore,  of  necessity, 
fall  to  tbe  capital,  as  this  alone  is  able  to  establish  those  grand  plants  and  works, 
tbe  operation  of  which  admits  of  producing  an  article  cheap  enough  to  bo  salable  in 
the  market.  It  may  be  granted  that  the  extent  of  cotton  and  woolen  mills  at  present 
may  have  reached  nearly  that  limit  whore  control,  supervision,  and  management  stiU 
remain  possible;  but  around  these  limits  capital  is  the  absolute  ruler. 

This  latter  has  thereby  been  enabled  to  destroy  the  wealth  or  welfare 
of  entire  territories,  or  to  couceutrate  n.  whole  industry  exclusively  U\ 
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certaiu  places.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  domaiu  of  weaving  or  of 
fibrous  stuffs  industry  generally,  the  forcible  means  of  strikes  was  of 
no  good  whatever  to  the  strikers.    He  says: 

If  we,  however,  look  somewhat  more  closely  at  this  very  question  of  weaving,  we 
observe  that  not  so  much  the  tool,  the  loom  procurable  at  lower  rates,  as  the  purveyor 
of  force,  the  steam  onij^iue,  afforded  the  preponderance  to  the  capital.  Only  this  latter 
is  able  to  procure  and  to  run  those  huge  and  powerful  steam  engines  of  our  days,  around 
which  the  remainder  of  the  establishment  or  plant,  though  also  wanting  capital,  is 
grouped,  though  not  in  such  a  manner  that  these  appendices  could  not  be  detached  or 
separated  therefrom.  From  this  very  cause  the  weaving  trade,  though  under  hunger 
and  sorrow,  has  succeeded  for  so  long  a  time  to  stand  the  force  of  the  steam  engine. 

Here  we  stand  evidently  in  the  face  of  a  principle. 

The  working  machine  is,  in  a  great  many  instances,  not  a  dynamical  unit,  but  di- 
visible finds  application  in  one  and  the  same  works  in  many  equipollent  repetitions, 
only  loosely  kept  together  by  the  steam  engine. 

The  single  working  machines  have  no  exorbitant  price ;  on  the  contrary,  the  **  ma- 
chinofacture  "  of  machine  builders  is  about  to  furnish  same  in  an  increasing  perfection 
cheaper  and  cheaper. 

Therefore,  in  cases  where  these  conditions  meet,  there  is  a  chance  to  militate  against 
the  undesirable  preponderance  of  the  capital  that  is  to  make  force  independent  ot 
capital. 

The  small  weaver  would  be  saved  from  the  overpressure  of  capital  if  we  could  give 
him  that  portion  of  elementary  working  power  necessary  for  his  loom.  Similar  at- 
tempts could  be  made  with  regard  to  spinners,  but  much  more  to  the  trades  of  join- 
ers, locksmiths,  tinsmiths,  brush-makers,  pump-makers,  and  the  like. 

What  these  trades  want  is  partly  power,  partly  working  machines ;  but  these  latter 
could,  even  now,  be  procured  b^  the  artisan,  as  they  can  be  had  at  really  cheap 
prices,  but  what  he  wants  is  motive  power  for  work  at  home. 

Then  th^y  could  do  their  work  at  home  just  as  well  as  in  the  factory,  which  at- 
tracted them,  and  in  utilizing  his  train  of  machines  in  various  ways  he  would  retain 
or  regain  bis  skill.  Able  to  compete,  the  small  master  would  be,  in  spite  of  certain 
advantage  which  large  manufacturers  have,  for  the  reason  that  when  working  at  his 
home  the  mutual  assietance  of  the  members  of  his  family  in  general,  the  moral  ele- 
ment, will  be  added  to  his  well-being  as  a  most  efficient  factor. 

Thus  the  small  manufacturer,  withnis  assistants  and  apprentices  around  him,  would 
form  a  closed  working  organism,  with  superior  and  subordiuat>e  forces,  resembling  the 
former  mode  of  living  of  mechanics  or  artisans.  And  had  all  these  small  inauufac  turera 
once  become  able  to  compete  their  quality  would  quickly  improve,  as  in  the  sauio  mo- 
ment also  the  market  for  laborers  wanted  for  large  manufacturers,  t.  c,  for  the  capi- 
tal, would  experience  an  improvement. 

The  capital  would  thereby  lose  the  attraction  to  proceed  to  manufacture  articles 
which  can  be  easily  supplied  by  small  workshops. 

Thus  the  tendency  of  the  capital  to  concentration  could  be  neutralized. 
'    What  engineers  and  machine  works  have  to  do  to  remedy  an  essential  part  of  social 
evils,  is  the  production  of  cheap,  slight  working  i>ower,  or,  in  other  words,  small 
power  machines  to  be  operated  at  small  expense. 

Several  excellent  types  of  such  machines  can  already  be  found — gas- 
power  machines,  hot-air  machines,  small  water-pressure  machines,  pe- 
troleum-gas machines,  &c. 

Several  days  ago,  one  Julius  Spiel,  Berlin,  appeared  at  this  office,  in 
a  patent  matter  for  petroleum  and  gas  machines  of  that  kind.  He  in- 
formed me  that  a  large  company  is  constituting  to  manufacture  that 
type  of  machine. 

Professor  Eeuleaux's  views,  above  given  in  substance,  remarkably 
agree  with  a  portion  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  I.  0.  Bayles,  as  president 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  at  the  meeting  of  Hali- 
fax, N".  S.,  September,  1885,  where  he  says : 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that  in  th©  city  of  New  York  French  mechanics 
are  building  up  an  industrial  system  very  different  from  anything  previously  known 
in  this  country.  There  are  many  hundreds  of  French  artisans  quie&y  working  in  shops 
of  their  own,  using  small  steam  powers  and  light  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
specialties,  in  the  production  of  which  the  great  manufacturing  establishments  have 
not  thus  far  been  able  to  compete.  These  men  live  and  w<»rk  under  one  roof,  and  have 
their  shops  iu  all  itnexspected  places.  They  manufacture  art  works  of  various  kinds 
b^  electro-metallurgical  processes,  small  art  objects  for  ornamental  purposes,  passe- 
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partoats,  and  other  light  picture  frames,  and  fine  confectionery.  These  men  earn  more 
money  and  live  better  than  thoy  possibly  could  as  wage-earners  in  the  large  mann- 
factnring  establishments  of  the  city. 

HAND  WEAVING  VCTBUS  MACHINE  WEAVING. 

A  noteworthy  gathering  of  weavers  took  place  November  1  in  the  city 
of  Elberfeld.  The  deplorable  state  of  poverty  among  the  hand  weavers, 
as  well  on  the  Lower  Rhine  as  in  the  valley  of  the  WUpper,  is  well 
known.  The  introdnction  of  machine  weaving  has  greatly  damaged 
th«  once  thriving  business  of  hand  weaving,  even  to  sucb  an  extent  that 
.  the  Pmssian  Governraeat  has  taken  the  matter  into  consideration. 

The  object  of  this  meeting  of  the  weavers  was  to  take  measures  which 
may  improve  this  sad  state  of  affairs. 

It  was  resolved  to  send  a  petition  to  the  Reichstag  with  the  following 
demands: 

(1)  A  taxation  to  be  placed  on  machine- weaving  under  international 
treaties. 

(2)  Limitation  of  the  same  through  the  fixing  of  a  maximum  time  for 
such  a  day. 

(3)  Abolition  of  married  women  labor,  and  prohibiti  on  of  labor  by 
children  under  sixteen  years. 

(4)  Abolition  of  prison  labor  and  convict  labor  competition. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  Mr.  Gebhard,  a  manufacturer  and  counselor 
of  commerce,  representing  the  Elberfeld  Board  of  Trade,  accepted  the 
demands  of  the  weavei's,  provided  they  can  be  made  an  international 
regulation. 

WAGES. 

I  am  informed  that,  as  a  rule,  wages  have  in  recent  years  nearly  kept 
on  the  same  level.  Efforts  were  made  by  laborers  of  the  building  trade, 
as  hereafter  will  be  more  fully  described,  but  with  doubtful  results.  1 
inclose  ^  comparative  statement  showing  the  average  rates  per  week  paid 
in  Berlin  during  the  years  1882, 1884, 1885,  as  far  as  a  comparison  was 
practical. 

No  change  has  certainly  been  noticed  with  regard  to  mnskilled  day 
laborers  in  Prussia  and  the  Hanseatic  cities.  I  inclose  a  table  showing 
their  <laily  wages  received  at  different  citie  s,  giving  the  average  wages 
both  for  adult  and  young,  male  and  female  persons.  These  statistics 
are  tsiken  I'rom  the  Concordia^  published  at  Mayence,  and  are  stated  to 
be  based  on  official  publications. 

Able  men  do  not  lack  employment,  and,  as  already  stated  in  my  last 
annual  report,  their  mode  of  living  has  not  been  worse ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  prices  of  provisions  have  since  again  shown  a  decline. 

A  NORMAL  BUDGET  OF  A  BERLIN  LABORER. 

According  to  a  computation  recently  prepared  by  a  social  association 
of  Berlin,  a  workman's  family,  consisting  of  husband,  wife,  and  two  chil- 
dren, keeping  up  quite  a  simple  mode  of  living,  and  confining  them- 
selves to  the  verj'^  greatest  necessaries  of  life,  paid  per  year  for  provis- 
ions 51.9  marks  ($123.52) ;  rent,  tax,  and  fuel,  27.7  marks  ($65.92) ;  cloth- 
ing, shoes,  and  underclothing,  304  marks  ($72.35);  total,  1,100  marks 
($261.82). 

Expenses  for  medical  treatment  in  case  of  sickness  have  not  been 
taken  into  consideration.  Taking  the  average  income  of  a  Berlin  un- 
skilled laborer  (see  Exhibit  E)  at  2.40  marks  (37  cents)  for  about  three 
hundred  working  days,  which  is  not  always  the  case,  this  would  make 
about  720  marks  ($171.36);  hence  a  falling  short  of  380  marks  ($90.46), 
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which  mnst  mostly  be  made  np  by  the  earnings  of  the  wife,  and,  if  age 
permits,  of  children. 

For  more  example,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  Report  No.  110,  dated  May 
25, 1884,  of  Mr.  Brewer,  my  predecessor,  where  Berlin  household  budg- 
ets of  different  kinds  of  working  people  have  been  reported.  Ko  strik- 
ing change  in  the  mode  of  living  has  since  been  noticed. 

In  a  report  of  the  Prussian  superintendent  over  factories  at  Dussel- 
dorf  I  found  another  statement,  which  I  herewith  inclose,  as  to  the 
weekly  consumption  of  a  workman's  family  during  winter.  He  accom- 
panies same  with  some  observations.    He  says  : 

If  we  take  into  consideration  that  an  operative  engaged  in  coarse  works  wants  for 
his  own  person  per  year  at  least  3  blouses,  each  42  to  47  cents;  3  pairs  of  trousers,  at 
71.4  cento,  $2.33 ;  8  to  10  pairs  of  stockings,  at  23.8  cents,  $1.90  to  $2.38 ;  3  to  4  pairs 
of  wooden  shoes  (sabots),  at  14  cents,  4*i  to  5G  cents ;  1  or  2  pairs  of  leather  shoes,  at 
$2.38  to  $7.14 ;  add  to  these  items  expenses  for  taxes,  school  moneys,  school  books 
and  the  like;  50  pfennigs  per  week  for  yarn,  &c.,  for  repair;  6 marks  per  year  for 
fresh  bed-straw,  it  is  obvious  that  a  laborer  with  a  large  family,  living  at  a  larger 
place,  earning  on  an  average  3.50  marks  (83  cents)  a  dav,  is  unable  to  incur  the  ex- 
penses set  forth  in  the  annexed  table,  but  has  considerably  to  reduce  them. 

He  further  reports  that  in  many  cases  operatives  in  a  certain  city  stated  to  him  that 
a  family  of  five  members,  earning  wages  of  about  3.25  marks  (77.3  cents)  per  day, 
could  hardly  make  both  ends  meet,  but  when  earning  only  3  marks  (71.4  cents)  this 
would  be  impossible  without  serious  privations. 

In  the  country,  especially  if  other  favorable  conditions  perm  it  that  a  little  land  is 
rented  and  a  ^oat  kept,  it  can  be  more  easily  afforded  to  get  tolerably  well  alon^  with 
3  marks  of  daily  wages.  But  even  in  this  case  the  limit  where  privations  begin  lies 
far  beyond  the  rate  of  2  marks  (47.6  cents)  a  day.    I  give  here  two  examples : 

A  locksmith,  having  a  very  economical  wife,  another  member  of  the  tamily  earn- 
ing wages,  and  five  members  not  yet  wage-earners,  earned  682  marks  ($162)  per 
year. 

'' Nobody,"  he  declared,  ''hadtosufferhunger,  but  at  times  we  were  short  of  means 
for  support." 

A  silk-weaver,  whose  family  consisted,  beside  himself,  of  wife  and  three  little  chil- 
dren, earned,  on  an  average,  about  14.30  marks  ($3.40)  a  week,  stated  that  since  his 
marriage,  seven  years  ago,  he  has  not  been  able  to  buv  a  coat ;  and  though  his  wife 
understands  housekeeping  better  than  the  majority  of  workmen's  wives,  he  does  not 
get  rid  of  his  debts  for  mere  bread. 

Of  a  more  considerable  influence  than  usually  thought  upon  the  laborers  making 
both  ends  to  meet,  is  the  reliableness,  regularity,  and  promptitude  of  the  wages  re- 
ceived. 

A  workman,  formerly  earning  an  average  day's  wage  of  3.25  marks  ($1.73),  could  not 
get  tree  of  debts  and  satisfy  promptly  the  wants  of  his  family,  because  of  the  consid- 
erable fluctuations  in  day's  wages;  their  payments  were  made  every  fortnight,  while 
a  week's  pay  was  retained,  but  can  now  do  so  very  well,  having  become  invalid,  and 
as  such  deriving  his  revenue  every  quarter,  earning  something  besides,  the  whole  in- 
come amounting  only  to  2.85  marks  (67.8  cents). 

Another  report  of  a  superintendent  over  the  manufacturing  districts  in  the  province 
of  Brandenburg  (Berlin  excepted)  says  as  follows: 

"  Movements  for  higher  wages,  called  forth  by  similar  movements  in  Berlin,  showed 
nowhere  a  permanent  result,  so  that  the  rate  of  wages  during  the  last  two  years  has 
remained  on  the  same  scale.  But  it  seems  that,  considering  the  efficiency  of  our  in- 
dustries to  comi>ete,  wages  have  obtained,  for  the  present  at  least,  their  highest  mark. 
Best  wages  received : 


Ooonpation. 


Foremen  in  metnl  works  (founders,  rollers,  wire  and  pipe  drawers,  turners) 

Their  first  assistants , 

Foremen  in  the  machine  and  wood  industry ' 

Cloth  aod  optical  industries  and  stone  cutters 

Ship-builders 

Carpenters,  brlok-makors,  clparmakors 

Masons,  locksmiths,  blacksmiths,  tailors,  saddlers,  rope-makers 

Shoemakers ••-- 


Wages  per 
week. 


Marks. 
29  to  30 
18  to  24 
18  to  20 
16  to  18 
15  to  16 
12  to  16 
10  to  12 
9  to  10 


Equivalent 
in  United 
States  cur- 
rency. 


$6  90to$7  U 
4  28  to  6  71 
4  28  to  4  76 
3  80to  4  28 
3  57  to  3  80 
2  85  to  8  57 
2  38to  2  85 
a  Uto  S  88 
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THE  DEMANDS  OF  SOCIAL  DEMOOBATIO  LABOBEBS. 

In  a  meeting  of  unemployed  workmen  in  Berlin,  on  the  25tli  of  Janu- 
ary last,  which  was  attended  by  about  one  thousand  persons,  it  was 
greatly  deplored  that  so  many  people  ia  Berlin  were  without  work,  and 
that  tbeir  u umber  was  coustantly  increasing.  Oiie  of  the  speakers, 
Goerchi,  a  leader  of  Social  Democrats,  said  some  "  bourgeois  "  claimed 
that  the  lack  of  employment  was  caused  by  '*  overproduction."  "  This 
word  *  overproduction,' "  he  said,  *'  was  an  invention  of  those  same  bour- 
geois. The  lack  of  employment,"  said  he,  "  was  caused  chiefly  by  the 
inability  of  the  people  to  buy,  and  this  was  caused  by  a  production  at 
the  mercy  of  capitalists."  The  natural  consequences  of  such  produc- 
tion must  of  necessity  bring  about  an  ever-recurring  crisis  and  cause 
perpetual  poverty  among  the  masses  of  workingmen.  The  tendency  of 
present  production  is  to  cheapen  all  articles  of  manufacture,  and  still 
the  people  are  for  the  most  part  unable  to  buy  the  absolute  necessaries 
of  life.  The  reduction  in  tte  price  of  manufactures  was  brought  about 
by  reduction  of  the  workingmen's  pay.  The  reduction  in  the  pay  for 
work  brought  cheap  female  labor  into  prominence,  to  the  detriment  of 
male  labor. 

Female  labor  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  present  lack  of  employ- 
ment For  the  sake  of  morality,  household  regularity,  &c.,  female  labor 
in  factories  should  be  prohibited  or  at  least  restricted,  &c. 

Female  labor  at  night  is  employed  in  glass-works,  mirror  factories, 
in  works  manufacturing  coal-dust,  bricks,  cement,  cast  iron,  and  zinc, 
porcelain  knobs,  paper,  pasteboard,  in  wood-grinding,  spinning  and 
Weaving  mills,  cloth,  flannel  works,  in  worsted  spinning,  net- work  fac- 
tories, chemical  works,  sugar  refineries,  starch  works,  newspaper  press- 
rooms. 

In  these  branches  of  industry,  where  day  and  night  labor  is  carried 
on  daiing  the  whole  year,  the  number  of  females  who  work  at  night  is 
abont  as  follows  in  the  diflerent  German  states : 


Gemum  states. 

Ncofeetftb- 
liahments. 

No.  female 
employ^. 

TnmA^ 

191 
6 
2 
2 
2 
2 
5 
1 
2 
3 
0 

3,161 

Bamriji 

171 

Wiiteinbars 

80 

Bodfln     

40 

Bnnwwick 

0 

Sax^lf  elniDfTffD 

120 

Lfppe-Detmold 

51 

(^t^Alteobars  r,..r,..,,T.. .........-,....,,,..........,......,,.,, 

20 

BrraMm 

8 

Hombai^ 

4 

Aifffff^j^rraine     ,  -  ^ , , 

870 

Totsl 

222 

4,080 

In  branches  of  industries  where  only  during  a  certain  time  of  the  year 
(campaign)  business  is  carried  on,  but  in  this  case  regularly  at  day  and 
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night,  the  number  of  females  employed  (in  works  manufactnring  beet- 
sugar,  sauerkraut,  bricks  and  tiles,  eartheuware)  were  as  follows: 

In  sugar  works. 


States. 


Ko.  of  es- 
tabliahmentd. 


ProssiA 

Bavaria 

Badon 

Meoklenbnrg-Sohweriii 

Saxe- Weimar 

Bronswick 

Saxe-Meinlogen 

Saxe^obnrg-Gotha 

Anhalt 

Sohwarzbnrg'Soiidershaiisen 
Sohwarzbarg-BadolBtadt 

Total 


230 
1 
1 
3 
3 

30 
1 
1 

28 
I 
1 


906 


No.  female 
eraplojds. 


e.500 
18 
50 
20 
54 
450 
10 


O'O 
28 
23 


7,7M 


In  the  following  branches  of  industries  female  labor  is  employed  at 
night  only  in  regularly  recurring  times  (season  work),  while  during  the 
remaining  part  of  the  year  only  day  work  is  done:  Works  maoufact- 
uring  articles  of  lead,  wood,  carving  material,  carpets,  hosiery,  um- 
brellas, toys,  in  dyeing  works,  cloth-refining  aud  finishiug  works,  works 
making  ginger-bread, preserves,  and  pickled  meats.  There  are  in  Prus- 
sia eleven  works,  employing  515  females ;  in  Keuss  Gere  three  works, 
employing  200  females.  ^ 

in  the  textile  and  paper  industries  females  work  only  at  night  at 
specially  urgent  business  times. 

INSTRUCTION  OP  FACTORY  GIRLS  IN  MANUAL  LABOR,  ETC. 

Even  Duceptians  and  Leplay  denoted  ignorance  of  the  wives  of  work- 
ingmen  regarding  all  kind  of  manual  labor  and  household  work  as  the 
principal  cause  of  the  poverty,  misery,  and  moral  depravity  which  un- 
fortunately is  so  prevalent  among  the  laboring  families.  And  since  the 
time  when  these  great  political  economists  first  called  the  attention  of 
an  enlightened  public  to  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs,  matters  have 
not  improved.  It  is  comparatively  rare  to  find  the  wife  of  a  working- 
man  able  to  cook,  sew,  knit,  and  mend  torn  garments,  or  to  do  such 
work  as  is  of  vast  importance  for  the  welfare  of  the  poorer  classes* 
The  consequence  is  that  the  laborer  who  returns  from  his  daily  work 
finds,  instead  of  a  palatable  meal,  some  kind  of  mixture  which  it  is 
hardly  to  be  expect^  he  will  relish. 

A  further  consequence  is  that  instead  of  cleanliness  and  order  in  their 
dwellings,  filth  and  disorder  reign,  which  create  a  distaste  in  the  la- 
borer for  his  home,  and  he  prefers  to  spend  his  evenings  in  taverns  and 
drinking-places. 

A  remedy  against  such  evils  can  only  be  expected  when  factory  girls 
are  given  a  chance  to  acquire  the  knowledge  through  the  necessary  in- 
struction in  housekeeping,  &c.,  before  their  marriage.  Such  training 
cannot  be  given  during  their  school  term,  but  when  they  commence  to 
work  in  factories. 

Of  late  such  trials  have  been  made  in  Baden.  Under  the  protection 
of  the  Grand  Duchess,  an  institution  has  been  opened  in  a  small  town 
where  young  girls  may  acquire  a  knowledge  of  their  future  duties  as 
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wives  and  mothers.  Instractions  are  given  daring  evenings,  so  that 
those  who  work  in  factories  need  not  neglect  their  daily  occapation. 

Similar  establishments  have  been  opened  at  Worms,  in  Hanover,  and 
Westphalia. 

Bat  success  will  be  possible  if  they  become  general.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  each  employer  establish  snch  a  school ;  it  woald  be  an  easy 
matter  if  several  employers  create  them  jointly. 

It  lies  in  the  line  of  temperance  societies  to  snggest  and  support  these 
institutions,  and  ladies'  societies  will  sympathize  with  their  introduc- 
tion.   This  opens  a  vast  Held  for  the  charity  of  high-standing  ladies. 

A  well-known  political  economist  is  of  opinion  that  the  wives  of  em- 
ployers can  have  the  greatest  influence  in  elevating  the  female  working- 
class.  The  instruction  of  girls  in  manual  labor  and  other  work  of  house- 
keeping would  improve  also  the  moral  character  of  inexperienced  girls 
who  are  at  the  mercy  of  so  many  temptations.  But  the  bliss  of  such 
schools  would  be  universal. 

BERLIN  JOURNEYMEN  BUILDERS'  FIGHT  FOR  HIGHER  VTAGES. 

On  the  3d  of  May  last  a  long- threatened  strike  commenced.  On  the 
9th  of  May  a  meeting  of  at  least  4,000  journeymen  took  place,  in  which 
it  was  resolved  that  since  161  employers  had  conceded  to  their  demand 
of  50  pfennigs  (12  cents)  per  hour,  the  strike  should  not  be  general. 

Married  journeymen  who  are  at  work  agreed  to  pay  1  mark  per  week 
and  unmarried  men  1  mark  50  pfennigs  to  the  strike  funds.  A  resolu- 
tion that  unmarried  journeymen  who  came  to  Berlin  from  other  cities 
should  leave  the  city  while  on  a  strike  was  not  adopted. 

On  the  other  baud,  the  Berlin  Union  of  Master  Builders  held  on  the 
5th  of  May  a  meeting  and  adopted  a  resolution,  the  substance  of  which 
is  as  follows : 

The  masters  being  convinced  that  strikes,  even  if  they  result  in  favor  of  one  party 
or  the  other  J  are  injurious  to  both  parties,  have  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  done 
everything  m  their  power  to  avert  them.  They  could  not  enter  into  any  negotiations 
with  the  so-called  commissioners  of  wages,  because,  in  the  first  place,  this  commit- 
tee was  elected  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  journeymen  at  work  in  Berlin ; 
secondly,  because  this  committee  will  not  permit  any  contract  work  whatever;  thirdly, 
because  all  decisions  of  the  committee  are  to  be  approved  by  the  entire  number  of 
joomeymen,  which  is  utterly  impossible ;  and,  lastly,  because  this  committee  is  influ- 
enced to  a  great  extent  by  persons  who  are  not  Journeymen  nor  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  ttie  leading  trades. 

To  bring  about  harmony  among  masters  and  journeymen,  the  former 
deemed  it  expedient  to  organize  a  body  of  masters  and  journeymen  to 
consult  and  arbitrate  jointly  regarding  wages,  the  number  of  working 
hours  per  day,  and  all  matters  of  their  mutual  interest  and  welfare,  &c. 
This  manifesto  was  adopted  unanimously  and  printed  in  15,000  copies 
to  be  distributed  among  the  journeymen  masons  of  Berlin.  It  was  ftir- 
ther  ailopted  to  allow  45  pfennigs  (10.7  cents)  per  hour  as  wages,  which 
can  be  increased  to  50  pfennigs  (12  cents)  if  the  work  done  should  merit 
sncli  an  increase;  but  that  10  hours  should  under  all  circumstances  con- 
stitute a  day's  work. 

As  already  stated,  the  masters  carried  off  the  victory  in  the  meaning 
of  the  above  resolutions. 

PROTECTIVE  MEASUBBS  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  WORKMEN. 

This  question  came  up  in  the  Reichstag.  At  the  motion  of  the  Social 
Democratic  members  of  the  Beichstag,  a  bill  prepared  by  them,  and  re- 
cently submitted  to  the  Eeichstag,  should  be  passed  by  t^e^ 
committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  the  question.  ^'^'^  ^^ 
I  A— No.  76 6 
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Their  first  report  has  recently  been  made.  The  same  deals  exclu- 
sively with  the  first  point  of  said  bill,  viz,  the  organization  of  a  board 
intmsted  with  the  supervision  over  the  execution  of  protective  laws  for 
workingmen;  such  board  should  officiate  in  the  name  of  the  Empire, 
under  the  title  ReiclisArheits-Amt  (work  office  of  the  Empire),  which 
should  have  control  over  the  200,000  working  offices  to  be  created 
throughout  the  Empire. 

According  to  the  bill,  as  prepared  by  the  Social  Democrats,  such  <<  Im- 
I>er]al  work  office''  should  consist  of  an  imperial  council  of  labor,  with 
the  necessary  assistants.  Women  should  be  eligible  as  such.  But  the 
imperial  work  office  should  have  only  the  right  to  choose  the  meml>ers 
for  the  **  Imperial  labor  council "  and  of  the  persons  presented  by  so- 
called  Arbeitskammem  (chambers  of  laborers). 

This  chamber  was  the  main  object  of  the  Social  Democrats,  which  is 
to  be  a  sort  of  "  parliament  of  laborers."  It  is  to  have  a  voice  in  all 
questions  appertaining  to  the  politic-economical  life  of  the  district  con- 
cerned, co-operating  with  the  work  office  in  the  same  district.  It  should 
be  especially  empowered  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  operations  of 
trade  and  maritime  treaties,  duties,  taxes^  wages,  provisions,  rentals, 
competition,  schools,  polytechnicaJ  institutions,  collections  of  patterns 
and  designs,  condition  of  dwellings,  hygienic  matters,  &c.,  of  the  labor- 
ing classes,  &c. 

The  committee  of  the  Reichstag,  after  careful  deliberation,  was  of 
opinion  that  these  propositions  were  impracticable,  and  so  the  same  has 
concluded  to  substitute  the  following  resolutions  to  be  laid  before  the 
Reichstag  for  assent: 

(a)  To  request  the  Imperial  chancellor  to  use  his  influence  towards 
increasing  the  number  of  factory  inspectors  and  to  decrease  the  extent 
of  the  present  districts  of  factory  insi)ecton;  for  a  more  thorough  super- 
vision of  factories. 

(ft)  To  request  the  chancellor  to  introduce  a  bill  in  the  Reichstag  pro- 
viding for  the  obligatory  introduction  of  "trade  courts,"  suggesting 
that  the  judges  of  the  same  should  be  elected  by  an  etpial  number  of 
employers  and  laborers,  in  separate  election  bodies,  by  a  secret  ballots 

F.  RAINE,  Consul  General. 

United  States  Consulate-General,  Berlin^  June  19, 1886. 


EXHiBrr  A. — OtrvMn  emigration  via  German  parts  and  Belgian  port  of  Antwerp  during 

the  years  1871-1885. 


Ports  of  departure. 

Ymn, 

German 
port«  aud 
Antwerp. 

Bremen. 

Hamburg. 

Pnusian 
porta, 
chiefly 
SteUin. 

Antwerp. 

1871 

74, 912 
120.650 
103,638 
45.112 
3a  773 
28,368 
21,964 
24,217 
33,827 
106.190 
210,547 
193,809 
100. 119 
143,  586 
103, 642 

45, 658 
66.919 
48,608 
17, 907 
12, 613 
10,972 
9, 328 
11,329 
15, 82H 
51,027 
98, 510 
06,110 
87,739 
75, 770 
52.328 

30,254 
67.615 
51,432 
24,093 
15.826 
12,706 
10,725 
11,827 
13, 165 
42,787 
84,425 
71,104 
55.666 
40.986 
35.835 

1872 

1.116 

1878   

3,598 
1.576 

1874 

1.536 
268 
202 
75 
85 
245 
552 

1.434 

1.930 
546 
750 

1.237 

1875 

2,066 

4,488 

1876 

1877 

1,8:16 

1878 

976 

1879 

4.089 

1880 jv 

1881 

11,224 
2(1,178 

1882 

24, 6.\3 

1883 

22,108 

1884 

17.075 

1885 

14,  74S 
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Exhibit  A. — German  emigration  via  German  ports,  ^o.— Continued. 


Yeftra. 

United 
States. 

British 

North 

America. 

Mexico 

and 
Central 
America. 

West 
Indies. 

BrasU. 

Other 
parts  oi 
America. 

Africa. 

Asia. 

Aostralia 

and 
Polynesia. 

1871.  .. 

73.816 

0 

21 

37 

020 

263 

18 

11 

817 

1872... 

110,780 

690 

88 

61 

3.608 

887 

2 

12 

1.172 

1873  ••- 

00,641 

40 

82 

28 

5,048 

406 

4 

0 

1,331 

1874... 

42.402 

138 

24 

83 

1,010 

418 

5 

38 

000 

1875.... 

27.834 

38 

26 

47 

1.387 

377 

1 

37 

1,026 

1876  .. 

22,767 

11 

8 

35 

8.432 

804 

64 

81 

1,226 

1877.... 

18.240 

11 

26 

243 

1,060 

.    280 

750 

31 

1,306 

1878... 

20,373 

80 

22 

74 

1,048 

440 

304 

50 

1,718 

1879.... 

8i),808 

44 

17 

60 

1,630 

441 

•    23 

31 

274 

1880... 

103,115 

222 

10 

100 

2,U0 

420 

27 

86 

132 

1881.... 

206.180 

286 

66 

68 

2,102 

762 

314 

36 

746 

1882... 

180,373 

383 

65 

80 

1,286 

1,101 

835 

40 

1,247 

1883  ... 

150,804 

601 

62 

32 

1,583 

1,041 

772 

50 

2,104 

1884... 

138,330 

728 

30 

20 

1,253 

1,276 

230 

85 

666 

1885  ... 

98,628 

602 

80 

24 

1,713 

1,576 

204 

72 

<)04 

Within  15  years,  1871-1885,  of  every  1,000  emij^rants  of  the  conntries  above  named  there  went  to 
United  States,  055.0;  British  North  America,  2.8;  Mexico  and  Central  America,  0.3;  West  Indies, 
0.7;  Brasil.20.0;  other  x>orts  of  America,  7.1 ;  ilfrioa,  2.3;  Asia,  0.4;  Australia  and  Polynesia,  10.8. 
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-Population,  marriages,  Urths,  deaths,  4^.,  of  the  German  Empire  during 
the  years  1875-1884. 


Yean. 

Average 

popnlatioD  of 

the  German 

Empire. 

Marriages 
concluded. 

Births. 

1, 798, 691 
1, 831, 218 
1,818,55C 
1.785.080 
1. 806, 741 
1.764,096 
1,748,686 
1,769,601 
1, 749, 874 
1.793,942 

Deaths. 

Excess  of 

births  over 

deaths. 

Illegiti- 
mate, 
children. 

155,573 
158.360 
157, 369 
154,629 
159,821 
158,709 
158, 454 
164,467 
161,204 
170, 688 . 

Still-born 
cliildreu. 

1875 

42, 510, 000 
43,057,000 
43,608.000 
44, 127, 000 
44,639,000 
45. 093, 000 
45,393.000 
45,620,000 
45,862,000 
46.137,000 

386,746 
366,912 
347,810 
340. 016 
335,113 
337,342 
338,909 
350, 457 
852,999 
302,590 

1, 246, 672 
1, 207, 144 
1,223,692 
1,228,607 
1, 214, 643 
1, 241, 126 
1,222,928 
1, 244, 006 
1,256,177 
1,271.859 

552.010 
624, 074 
^504,858 
•556,473 
502,098 
522,970 
62.5,758 
525,495 
493,697 
522,083 

74, 170 
73, 517 
71, 157 
70,047 
70, 870 
67,021 
66, 5.17 
.67,163 
66,176 
68„350 

Mt76 

1877 

Ig7« 

1870 

mo 

1fl81 

1882 

U83 

1884 

Average 

44,605,000 

351,890 

1,786,628 

1,235,675 

650,953 

150,035 

60,662 

ExHiBrr  C. — Number  of  marriages,  births,  deaths,  and  illegiiimate  children  per  1,000 
inhabitants  in  the  years  1875-1884. 


Years. 

Marriages. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Excess  of 

births  over 

deaths. 

Illegitimate 

children  per 

100  births. 

still-bom 

children  per 

100  births. 

1875 

a  10 
a  62 
7.08 
7.71 
7.61 
7.48 
7.47 
J        7.68 
7.70 
7.88 

42.31 
42.68 
41.70 
40.65 
40.47 
80.13 
8a62 
8a70 
38.16 
8a  88 

29.32 
2a  03 
2a  06 
27.84 
27.21 
27.62 
2a  04 
27.27 
27.80 
27.  OT 

12.00 
14.50 
ia64 
12.61 
ia26 
11.60 
11.68 
1L62 
10.77 
11.81 

a65 
a65 
a66 

a60 
a85 
aoo 

0.06 

a2e 

0.22 

a6i^ 

4. 12 

1876 

4.01 
3.01 
3.06 
3.02 
3.85 

Ig77 

Ig78 

M79 

IB80 

1881 

a80 
3.80 

1883 

1999 

J.  78 

1884 

8.81 

Avenge 

7.80 

40.05 

27.70 

12.85 

-•oogi^ 
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Exhibit  D. — Comparative  statement  showing  the  average  rates  of  wages  per  week  paid  tn 
Berlin  dwing  the  years  1882,  1884,  1885. 

[Taken  from  pnbUoations  of  the  statietical  bureaa  of  the  city  of  Berlin.    Benominations  of  occnpation 
change  every  year,  therefore  comparison  difficult.] 


Average  wages  per  week. 

1882. 

1884. 

1885. 

III 
< 

Joomeymen  ................................... 

$6  42 
7  14 
409 
802 
867 

$6  42 
6  42 
5  71 
428 
880 
428 
464 

•4  64 
147 
i23 
671 
500 
685 
882 
887 

500 
t86 

•6  85 
671 
867 
8  67 
142 

606 
606 
4  76 
887 

428 
286 
107 

600 

671 

600 

•6  66 

288 

$5  23to7  14 

595 
428 
857 

Hewn. 
10 

Jonnieymen  in  faotociee 

12 

Marble-erinders 

12 

Mftrbl^^workm^n 

12 

Mill>worker8,  Iftborera 

12 

Grookervware .............  .  .      ................. 

Turners ....................................... 

•4  76 
428 
100 

•4  76 
428 
2  14 

It 

Workmen 

18 

Lads 

18 

Holders 

It 

Model-Joiners 

499 
643 
3  15 
820 

6  71 
428 

17  14 

IS 

Firemen 

IS 

Coachmen... 

It 

Laborers 

867 
428 

18 

Potters: 

JonmeTmen ..... ......^  ...................... 

12 

Laborers....... 

12 

Porcelain: 

Tamers 

12 

Painters 

12 

Bamers 

§7  14 

J2 

Grinders 

12 

Apprentices 

....... 

1  60 

12 

Fonnders. 

12 

Holders 

12 

Bnmers 

12 

Casters 

12 

Goldsmiths: 

Jonmeymen 

476 

428 
286 
190 

428 
462 
428 
•6  71 
2  14 
110 

•6  42 
•7  80 

•7  80 

U 

Female  laborers 

11 

Apprentices .• 

11 

In  silver  goods  fiictories : 

Pressers ^ 

KoUers 7. 

671 
671 

10 

Lnten. 

Joomeymen  silver  workers 

10 

Poi«fth«p«,  ff^mal«    .... 

288 
107 

•4  28 

10 

Apprentices ..  .  ......... 

In  German  sUver  factories: 

Girdlers 

•5  71 
6  71 

6  71 

7  14 
286 
866 

•4  04 
107 
428 

428 
120 
428 

4  76 

4  76 

428 

06 

8  86 

671 
666 
4  76 

671 
486 

Digitije^ 

•U 

Grinders,  workmen... 

U 

Locksmiths 

11 

Pressors -.-..,.......    ..      ..  ....    .. 

U 

Cntters,  female t 

U 

PoUshers,  male I.... 

♦4  28 
•2  85 
142 
820 

428 

11 

PniiifhAni,  fema1«^ ,  ^ 

Apprentibee 7................ 

workmen... ,,,, 

Girdlers: 

^     Jonmeymen 

428 

12 

Apprentices...........  ...    .  ... 

12 

Tin  fonnders,  Jonmeymen... 

428 

867 
8  67 
8  21 
006 
288 

4  76 
428 

12 

Brasiers: 

Jonmeymen -. 

Fonnders 

12 
12 

Tnmers 

119* 

286 

12 

Apprentices 

12 

Workman 

12 

In  Berlin  brass  works: 

Artisans 

It 

Fonnders..... .............    .      , 

It 

Operatives 

4  76 

462 

6  71 
428 

13 

In  Berlin  copper  and  brass  works: 

Artisans 

12 

Workmen. ^ j. 

428 
428 

12 
12 

Laborers 

12 

•Pleoe-work. 


tPerdfty. 


iFirst 


^Fiist 
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Exhibit  D.^CamparoHve  Hatement  showing  ike  average  rates  ofwages,  ^o.— Oontiiiued. 


Ooonpation. 


▲T«nge^ages  per  week. 


1882. 


1884. 


188S. 


•8 

''Is. 


In  neUl  goods  fstettaimt 

Tnnien 

Loeksmiths 

Coppeniniths 

Pattiten 

Qirdlers. 

Polishers 

Operatives,  male 

Operatives,  female 

Apprentices 

Guiiiers,  female 

In  foimdries  of  articles  of  art : 

Founders,  moMers 

Workmen 

Veedle-makers,  Joomeymen... 

File-cntter,  Journeymen 

Locksmiths,  Joameymen 

Blacksmiths,  Jonxneymen 

Toolamiths 

Cutlers 

Bladesmiths 

Steel-pen  workers: 

Journeymen 

Girls 

Kaflsmiths,  Jonm^ymen 

In  CD  sine  works: 

Ifechanies 


$8  67 
2  14 


807 
$2  88ta286 
867 
8  67 
8  67 


428 


Blacksmiths. 


Joiners  ..••■■••.•«>..•>•«••■>•«• 

Headers 

Workmen 

In  sewing-machine  fiMStorles: 

Locksmiths 

Joiners 

Workmen,  male 

Workmen,  female 

Cartwrights,  Journeymen 

Telegraph  makers,  Journeymen.. 

Mechanicians,  journeymen  ...... 

Sorgiokl-instrument  makms 

Wi^ohmakers,  Journeymen 

In  lamp  factories: 

Braziers 

Glidlers 

Tamers 

In  a  diemieal  flMtory: 

Foremen.  .•.••••••....••.••....  .< 

Laborers 


•5  71 
5*7  87 
tt6  47 
671 
6  71 
404 


267 

461 

*     428 

428  to409 

428 

*4  28  to  7  14 
•4  76  to  7  14 
4  76  to  8  88 


867 


Women  and  girls 

Workers  under  sixteen  years — 
In  an  aniline  color  fMtory: 

Fonmen ......................... 

Artisans 

Laborers 

Operatives 

Soap-makers 

Day  laborers 

Btbeteal  oQs  DMtory,  operatives 

Aapbalters 

Boofers 

In  siik-goods  fketoriee  (operatives)  i 

FemateV.lIir.l.I«'.".l".'"l-''l 
In  woolmiDs: 

Weavers 


428 


Winders,  taoale 

Hand-workers,  feoiale .... 
ICaoldne-workers,  female . 

Warpers,  female 

BIbbon-maken,  Jouneymsn .. 


•8  67 

'•i'ii' 


$5  00 
428 
600 
600 
506 
4  76 
821 
288 
86 
286 

867 
261 
867 
428 
428 
802 
867 
4  76 
367 

671 
1  78 
867 

646 

4  76 

468 
458 
872 

•6  47 
•6  28 
•4  28 
•8  88 
867 
461 
428 

4  76 
428 

5  17 
600 
671 

686 
864 
888 
1  90 

1  42 

671 
571 
8  14 
892 

4  76 
8  57 
428 
695 
628 

898 

2  14 

•8  46 
671 

•2  86 
285 
288 


$4  07 
476 
6  71 
499 
696 
499 
428 


1  42 
888 

671 
288 
4  16 
867 
428 
404 
428 
428 
428 


867 

428 

4  76 

696 
4  76 
880 

•5  71 
•6  71 
•4  28 
•2  60 
404 
461 
428 
499 
428 

480 
628 
409 

4  76 
857 
288 
$1  60  to  2  85 
160 

650 
6  10 
886 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

0 
9 
12 
12 
10 
12 
18 
18 
12 

11 
U 


428 
867 
428 
642 
6  47 

880 
826 

•6  18 
•6  71 
•2  88 
888 


Journeymen 
Waipers. 


285 
867 


•^fop^ir^^ 


170 


867 

821 
428 


8  21 
428 


11* 

in 


11  f 

u 
11  f 
11 

11;  I 
12 

H 
12 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
18 
18 
12 
10 
10 

18 
U 

10 

4 

10 

14 
14 
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Exhibit  D. — CknuparaHve  statement  showing  ^e  average  rates  of  wctges,  jro, — Continued. 


OeoopctioD. 


▲▼enge  WBget  per  week. 


1884. 


1885. 


MB  . 


Carpet*we»yen : 

Operatiyes 

workece,  femile...« 

Weavers 

Cloth-makers  Joameymen 

In  a  Berlin  velveteen  fiaotory  (master). 

Operatives 

Apprentioes  (lads) 

Women 

Girls 

In  refining  works  (dressing  fkbrios)  t 

Masters 

Laborers,  male 

Laborers,  female 

Fullers 

Carders,  female 

Silk  button  and  trimming  makers: 

Foremen 

Manager,  female 

Jonrneymen.  ...................... 

Girls 

Rope-makers: 

Journeymen 

Lads 

Statuary  (pasteboard)  fitctorlest 

Foremen 

GUders 

Joiners 

Bookbinders 

Laborers..'....* 

Gilders,  females » 

Tanners : 

Jonrneymen  ....................... 

Workmen 

Bookbinders: 

Journeymen 

Girls 

Gilders,  male...:;. 

Gilders,  female 

Harness  makers — 

Wagoners 

ITpbolsterers : 

Journeymen 

Women « 

Joiners : 

For  buildings 

For  furniture 

Coopers,  journeymen 

Ba8Ke^makers,  Journeymen 

Comb-makers,  joumeymrai 

Vamishers,  Joameymen 

Steam  millers : 

Firemen 

Locksmiths 

Laborers 

Bakers: 

First  Journeyman  t 

Second  Journeyman  t 

Third  Joumeymant 

Butchers,  J  oumeyment 

Brewers ^ '.. 

Coopers * 

Cigar-makers: 

Male 

Female 

Linen-makers,  foremen 

Tailora: 

Journeymen 

Females 

Ladies*  cloak-makers 

Females 

Hatters: 

Journeymen 

Laborers,  female 

Fur-makers,  Journeymen 

Shoemakers,  Journeymen 


$4M 
180 


288 


$4  28 
190 

•7  14 
285 


8  57 


1  60 

7  14 

8  57 
1  00  to  1  90 


7U 


490 
190 


8  57 


3  57 


428 
8  57 


367 
288 


8  57 


428 

*3  57 

880to428 


8  57 

4  28 

5  71 
559 
4  52 


238 


2  14 
4  99to7  50 
499to606 

8  57 

1  78 
4  28 

2  85to8  57 

2  14 
4  28 


2  14 

3  67 
*4  28 


8  21 

2  49 

285 

1  90  to  2  14 

6  69 
285 

1  90 

4  28 
428 

7  14 

2  85 

5  00 
1  90 

3  57 
1  78 

7  49 
5  71 
500 
3  92 
828 


464 
2  14 

404 

1  90 
4  76 

2  14 

3  57 
404 

4  76 
238 

500 
*6  42 

4  28 
285 
8  67 
8  57 

5  83 
5  60 
4  56 

2  85 
2  14 

1  78 

2  14 
:23  80 


*2  85 


8  57 

1  78 
:27  87 

2  85 
1  42 
4  28 

1  66 

4  76 

2  38 
8  67 

to  3  67 


$4  00 


•4  28to7  14 
*3  37 
785 


285 
•2  61 
*2  14 

7  14 

3  67 
2  85  to404 

4  28 
4  10 

8  50 
285 
428 
190 

3  57  to  4  28 
1  72 


400 
890 


428 
3  80 

3  57 

1  90 

3  80  to  4  76 


4  28 
4  60 

499 
285 

499 
*4  28 
4  28 

2  85 

3  57 

4  28 

5  50 
580 

4  99 

3  83 
2  61 

1  90 
2  14  to  2  85 

5  30 
5  80 

8  57to4  04 

178 

♦28  56 

2  85to8  57 

2  38 
2  85to4  99 

t2  14 

4  99 
2  85 

8  57to4  76 
*2  50to8  33 


Mour9, 
12 
12 
12 
12 


12 
12 
12 
12 

13 
13 
13 
13 
13 

11 
11 
11 
11 

12 
12 

13 
13 
18 
13 
13 
13 

13 
13 

12 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 


13 
13 
10 
12 
13 
18 

12 
12 
12 

18 
13 
13 
16  to  17 
12 
12 


12 
IS 


10  to  11 


U 
11 
18 
12  to  14 


*Pieoe-work. 


tAnd  free  board. 


^er  month. 
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Exhibit  D.^Omparative  statement  ehamng  the  average  ratee  of  wages,  ^o.— Continued. 


Oooaptttlon. 


ATorage  wages  per  week. 


1882. 


1884. 


188S. 


uM'9 


HairdreMen,  Journeymen 

Mmoos,  journeymen 

Carpenters,  Journeymen 

Glasiera.  Journeymen 

Painters,  Journeymen 

Bnofers,  Journeymen 

Cbiiuney-sweepers,  Journeymen ... 

Type-founders.  Journeymen 

Common  day  laborers : 

Field 

Factories 

Sculptors: 

Plasterers 

In  wood 

Ini^ypsum 

Holders : 

Journeymen 

Apprentices 

Printing-office  of  German  Bmpire : 

SeUors 

Copper-plate  printers 

Litbojn^phers 

Pbotc^raphers 

Engravers 


*$1  70 
4  28toK76 
428 
428 
499 
640 


428 


6  71 


695 

6  95 

7  14 
7  14 
7  14 


'$1  10 
899 

4  21 
428 
428 

5  71 

6  16 
428 

285 
321 

628 
4  76 
623 

8  57 
88 

6  75 
628 
602 

7  59 
687 


*tl90 

650 

4  8# 

8  80to428 

4  99to6  71 

4  99to5  7l 

6  47 

428 

|2  85to8  67^ 

8  80to4  04 

3  67 

8  67to4  76 

880 
83 

6  71to7  00 

620to8  00 

666 

666 

666 


HOMTf. 


? 

10 
9 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 

12 
12 

10 

10 

10 

7to9 

7to9 


•With  board. 


Exhibit  Y^,— Daily  wages  of  day  laborers  {unskilled)  in  Prussia  in  1385. 


City. 

Number  of 
inhabit- 
ants. 

Average  wagea. 

Province. 

Adults. 

Juveniles. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

^t  Pruista  . . 

1.967 
2.515 
2,577 
2,751 
3.225 
3,760 
18.745 
21,400 
140,909 

Markt. 
LOO 
1.00 
1,00 
1.00 
2.00 
1.00 
1.20 
L20 
L70 

Markt. 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
1.00 
0.50 
0.80 
0.80 
0.70 

Markt. 

Marks. 

H'ordenbunr ................... 

WillenbOTg. 

Landsberir. 

Pillau  ...T 

HehloAok 

JTusterburg 

Tilsit 7. 

0.50 
L25 

0  iO 

0.40 

L23 

0.64 

0.87 

0.40 

WfitPmasift 

1.661 

4,857 

20,617 

85,842 

108,651 

1.62 
0.80 
L20 
1.60 
L80 

0.85 
0.40 
0.80 
1.00 
1.25 

Loebau 

Thorn 

a60 
0.65 
0.65 

0.60 

Elbinff 

0.56 

Dansiff .^.^..T.^.*...T 

0.66 

Average ................. . 

L38 

0.86 

a68 

0.67 

Kendamm 

8.775 
8.901 
14.069 
23.612 
25,584 
25,840 
29,066 
29,311 
30,488 
48,447 
51, 147 
.1,122,386 

1.40 
1.40 
L40 
1.20 
L20 
1.20 
2.00 
2.50 
2.00 
1.85 
1.40 
2.40 

LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
0.80 
0.80 
0.80 
L20 
L50 
LOO 
0.90 
LOO 
L50 

Baerwalde  .................... 

GSstrin 

Landsberg  a.  W 

0.60 

aoo 

0.60 
0.90 
0.80 
0.75 
0.80 
0.60 
L30 

0.60 

Cottbns 

0.60 

Gnben..... 

0.60 

'Rrandenbunr arH  r r-^,-^- 

0.90 

Spandau  

0.80 

riharlAtlAnhnrtr 

0.60 

Pottsdam 

0.70 

Prankftirt  a.  0 

0.60 

Berlin 

LOO 

Average 

1.66 

L04 

0.77 

0.70 
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Exhibit  'E.—Dailp  wages  of  day  laborers  (unskilled)  in  Prussia  in  1885— Continued. 


Ottj. 

Komber 

of  inhabit- 

ants. 

1 

Average  wages. 

f MkVlUMb 

Adnlts. 

Jnveniles. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

P<nn<ntuiift 

Giefowald : 

10.024 
21.601 
21,816 
20,481 
Ol,?.^ 

Marki. 
1.50 
1.60 
1.20 
1.60 
2.00 

Marki. 
LOO 
LIO 
L70 
LOO 
LOO 

Marki. 

Marki. 

Stolp 

LOO 
0.50 
0.60 
LOO 

0  66 

Stetgard 

0.40 

StnOBaiid 

0.40 

Stottin 

0  60 

Average 

1.56 

0.06 

0.77 

0.51 

Nftkel ;.. 

Pomh 

6,035 
11,558 
11,610 
34,044 
65,713 

1.50 
1.60 
1.60 
1.50 
LOO 

LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
^LOO 

Xnnnrffcff^law' 

SobDeidemaehl 

Bromberg 

LOO 
0.76 

0.75 

Posen 

0i60 

1.52 

LOO 

0.87 

0.62 

Georgenberff 

SUeola 

1,250 
7,056 
12,623 
20,507 
22,811 
22,202 
27,522 
87,154 
60.307 
272,012 

1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
LIO 
L20 
L80 
L20 
L50 
1.60 
LOO 

0.80 
0.80 
0.80 
0.80 
0.80 
0.85 
0.80 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 

Tarnowitc 

Kattowite 

Veiase 

0.70 
0.60 
0.70 
0.60 
0.60 
0.80 
0.80 

0  70 

0  60 

Sohweidnitz 

0.50 

Koenieshiitte 

0  60 

liemfta 

0  60 

Goeriita 

0  60 

Brealaa.. 

0  60 

Ayerage 

L31 

0.86 

0.60 

0.60 

I^nfrenftalaa .' 

Saxony 

10,538 
23,478 
26.108 
27,080 
81,200 
53,254 
71,484 
87,580 

1.60 
LOO 
L20 
2.00 
2.00 
LOO 
2.10 
2.00 

0.00 
0.00 
0.80 
L20 
L20 
0.00 
L40 
L40 

Maelbansen  L  Th 

0.70 
0.60 
LOO 
0.00 
0.70 
L20 
L20 

0.70 

Nordbaaaen 

0  00 

NewBtadt-lCagdebnrg 

0  75 

Halberatadt 

0.80 

Erftart 

0  70 

Hall© 

1.00 

Magdeburg 

LOO 

L76 

LOO 

0.00 

0.79 

Plensbiirg .................  . 

* 

Sohleswig'Holatein 

80,056 
43,504 
01,047 

2.00 
2.70 
2.50 

0.80 
LOO 
LOO 

1!80 
LOO 
L80 

0.60 

Kiel 

0.80 

AltODA  X, -.-,.-,. .,.,.,.., 

L0(^ 

Ayerage 

2,40 

0.03 

L67 

0.80 

Heppen 

TTftnftYAr . 

8,417 

10.071 

22,884 

82,812 

122,848 

2.00 
2.40 
L80 
L80 
2.00 

L50 
L50 
L20 
L25 
L50 

Harbnrg ....................... 

OflDabmeck 

LIO 
LIO 
L20 

0.8O 

Hildeabetm 

L0» 

Hanover 

LOO 

L02 

L82 

LIO 

0.85- 

Hiddingsel 

\7MI^K41ft  . 

580 

1.145 
1.685 
7,206 
20.783 
21,654 
26.205 
80,670 
88,445 
40,444 
66,544 

L80 
L30 
LOO 
2.90 
L76 
2.20 
2.10 
L80 
2.20 
2.25 
2.00 

LOO 
LOO 
0.60 
LOO 
L40 
L60 
L40 
L40 
L60 
L60 
L40 

,_ 

Bnldem 

Reolciingbanaen 



Hamm  .7. 

L20 
LIO 
L20 
L20 
LIO 
LOO 
L20 

a80 

Witten 

0.00 

Hagen. 

LOO 

Bldefeld 

a80 

Bocbnin  ....................... 

0.00 

Mftnater 

0.75 

Dortmund  ....  t  ,,..,.... 

0.80 

Average. ..—t 

L84 

L80 

L14 

0.85 

Hanan 

Heflse-lTfMw^  .., 

28,086 
50.238 
58.814 
136,810 

L76 
2.10 
S.12 
2.40 

L26 
L40 
L88 
L70 

LOO 
LOO 
L22 
L40 

0.70 

a65 

Kaaael li 

0.80 

Prjmkftirta.M r-.v-r- 

LOO 

■■■■      1      =p 

L84 

L80 

L14 

ass 
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ExoiBiT  E.— Daily  toagee  of  day  laharera  Cunskilled)  in  Prussia  in  1885 — Continaed. 


dsy. 

Nnmber 

ofinhftbit- 

ants. 

▲venge  wages. 

Prorinoe. 

▲dolts. 

Jayeniles. 

, 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Fh^mlth  Prnmiii ....... 

juraua  j-nww 

PrQm 

2,176 
20.420 
20.997 
20,598 
22^146 
24,200 
80.029 
80,567 
81,514 
87,887 
41,242 
66,957 
73,87? 
85,551 
93.  ^38 
95, 450 
95,941 
144,761 

Markt. 
2.00 
2.60 
2.00 
2.00 
2.50 
1.60 
2.20 
1.80 
2.00 
2.00 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.00 
2.40 

.     2.40 
2.40 
2.50 

Marki. 
1.60 
1.60 
1.50 
L40 
L50 
1.35 
L50 
1.20 
1.20 
L60 
1.50 
1.50 
L60 
1.20 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 

Markt. 

Marki. 

HQblheima.B 

1.60 
1.00 
1.00 
1.50 
0.70 
1.00 
LOO 
LOO 
1  00 
L20 
L20 
L20 
LOO 
LOO 
L20 
LOO 
L50 

LOO 

yien«n 

a8o 

Weael 

0.80 

MQblheim  a.  d.  Rhar 

LOO 

Trier 

0.60 

Kf^mAohicI 

0  80 

Coblens 

Bonn 

0.40 
0.80 

M.  Gladbaoh 

0.80 

Da  jahenr 

0  80 

Essen     

0.80 

Crefeld 

Aachen 

LOO 
0.70 

Elberfdd    

O.KO 

DUBseldorf 

BaimeD 

0.80 
0  80 

Coloppie 

0.80 

Heohingen 

8,687 
112, 114 
410,127 

2.00 
2.60 
2.50 

L20 
2.00 
L85 

Tho  HaDAe  towns 

Bremen  .................... 

L25 
LOO 

1.25 

Hamburg 

LOO 

Ayf^n.ftf^ .•«  ......r, ,,..,, 

1-76 
3.60 

LOO 
1.92 

0.97 
0.96 

0.69 

HMitft  towns.  >••>•....' -T 

0l78 
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Exhibit  Is*.— Weekly  consumption  of  a  workman^  a  family  in  winter. 


Yiotaala,  fiiel,  light,  and  lodging. 


Potatoes 

YegetabloB 

Tlye  bread 

Wheat  bread 

Beef  (twice  a  week) 

Soap  iDgredienta 

Butler 

I«ard  and  greaaeof  beef . 

Bacon 

Bape-seedoil 

I^gf^s*  Opiaees 

live  flour 

wheat  floor 

Peeled  barley 

Rice 

Peas,  beans,  lentils 

Salt 

Spice 

Onions 

Beer  vinegar 

Coffee 

Pan^hed  bariey 

Sugar 

Crushed  candy 

Currants 

Tobacco 

Coal  and  matches 

Petroleum 

Soap: 

Black 

White 

Soda 

Kental 


Total. 


Pamily  living  in  the  coun- 
trv  (parents  and  3  children 
of  between  7  and  17  yeais 
of  age). 


(Quantity. 


lUogram 
l&OO 


16.00 


1.00 


.874 

.25 

1.00 

.76 


1.00 
1.00 
.50 
.50 
1.00 
.50 


1.00 
.874 
.26 
.26 
.124 
.25 


50.00 
2.00 


.76 
.26 


(*) 


Cost 


Marks. 


1.20 


8.02 
.00 
LOO 


2.30 
.35 

L40 
.53 
.35 
.36 
.40 
.13 
.25 
.40 
.12 
.15 


.08 
1.28 
.10 
.20 
.18 
.25 
.60 
.80 
.65 

.35 

.20 

.05 

3.00 


20.48 


Equivalent 
in  United 
States  cur- 
rency. 


$0  284 


71| 

21 

284 


644 

30 
124 

8 

84 

I' 


30| 
2 

14 
10 
13 

8 

4 

1 

71 


4  87 


Family  living  in  a  larser  city 
(parents  and  6  children  of 
between  3  and  17  years  of 
age). 


Quantity. 


Kilogram 
40.00 


20.00 


.50 


1.00 
.70 


Cost 


l£arks. 


2.80 

1.40 

8.25 

.60 

.60 

.16 

3.15 

1.05 


.50 


.50 

.'so' 


2.00 
.70 


.50 
1.00 


.30 


Bqulvalent 

in  United 

States  CUT' 

rency. 


LOS 


.26 

35.00 

1.75 

.50 
.70 


(t) 


..50 
.08 
.35 

.20 

.56 

.U6 

3.&<) 


22.08 


$0  661 

77 

14 

14 

34 

74A 
24ft 


4 
it* 


10 

I 


8 
83A 


626 


*  Three  to  four  rooms. 


t  Three  rooms. 


COI.OGNE. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  WAMER,  OF  COLOGNE, 

Before  I  proceed  to  reply  more  directly  to  the  interrogatories  with 
reference  to  statistics  and  other  information  asked  for  in  Department  of 
State  circular  dated  April  27, 1886,  I  desire  to  show  the  view  taken  of 
this  matter  in  Germany,  inasmuch  as  the  discussion  of  this  question 
here  at  the  present  day  is  considered  of  the  utmost  importance,  more 
especially  since  the  colonial  policy  of  Germany  has  been  inaugurated. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  which  the  German  Government 
has  had  to  deal  with  in  latter  years  has  been  the  question  of  emigra- 
tion, and  an  earnest  desire  has  been  evinced  to  devise  ways  and  means 
to  check  it«  course.  For  this  purpose  measures  have  been  brought  for- 
ward and  submitted  to  trial,  and  although  the  exodus  since  1881  ha« 
been  less  alarming,  the  emigration  still  continues  on  an  extensive  scale. 

POPULATION.  ^1^ 

The  population  in  Germany  in  1871  amounted  to  41 ,058,71)5? and  in 
J  885  to  46,840,587;  showing  an  increase  for  this  period  of  5,781,795. 
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DuriDg  this  interval  from  1871  to  1885  the  emigration  of  Germans  from 
German  ports,  Antwerp,  and  Havre,  not  reckoning  those  who  emigrated 
by  way  of  Holland  and  Great  Britain,  reached  1,478,887,  or  more  than 
20  per  cent,  of  the  increase  of  the  population.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
emigration  during  the  last  sixty  years  amounted  to  4,500,000.  Besides 
the  loss  of  so  much  body  and  mental  strength,  it  is  computed  that  in 
respect  to  education  alone  a  capital  of  about  25  milliards  has  been  lost 
to  the  nation. 

In  the  year  1881  the  emigration  reached  its  climax,  amounting  to 
221,304,  or  about  double  the  number  of  the  preceding  year.  This  state 
of  things  created  alarm,  and  the  matter  was  repeatedly  referred  to  in 
the  German  Beichstag.  Tha  Government,  having  hitherto  been  fenc- 
ing rather  than  deaUng  practically  with  tl^e  question,  found  it  then 
necessary  to  devote  speci£^  attention  to  the  matter.  Several  remedial 
measures  were  proi>osed,  but  they  failed  to  overcome  the  eviL 

COLONIAL  POLICY. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  Government  resolved  to  turn  the  efflux, 
if  possible,  into  other  and  new  channels,  and  from  that  date  a  colonial 
policy  came  into  existence.  The  results  of  this  policy  are  sufficiently 
known,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  amongst  emigrants  these  colonization 
schemes  ever  found  much  favor,  as  the  new  German  settlements  ofiered 
but  a  poor  trade  and  altogether  few  advantages  and  inducements. 
Nevertheless  associations  have  been  formed  in  Germany  for  advocating 
these  colonial  projects,  their  principal  object  being  to  divert  the  flow 
of  emigration  from  the  United  States,  and  to  direct  the  attention  of 
emigrants  to  other  countries,  where,  as  it  was  hoped,  they  would  do 
better  and  iieed  not  lose  their  nationality.  One  of  these  societies,  the 
Kolonial  Vereinj  held  recently  an  important  meeting  in  Karlsruhe,  on 
which  occasion  one  of  the  speakers  made  the  following  remarks : 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  8,000,000  of  Qermansnow  living  in  the  United  States, 
consisting  of  emigrants  of  two  generations,  will  be  able  to  effect  mnoh  for  the  fnture 
development  of  the  Union,  bnt  still  it  is  true  as  well  that  the  chances  of  prospering 
in  the  United  States  are  not  so  favorable  as  they  were  twenty  or  thirty  years  a^o.  In 
the  same  measure  as  the  chances  become  poorer  we  ought,  for  salce  of  humanity  and 
policy,  devot-e  onr  labors  toward  finding  for  the  German  emigrant  other  countries, 
where  he  will  not  only  meet  with  a  kind  reception  and  with  fair  means  of  existence, 
bnt  also  be  able  to  retain  his  German  nationality,  and  likewise  the  German  language 
and  his  German  habits.  By  such  means  he  keeps  up  his  relationship  with  Germany. 
Look,  for  instance  how  those  three  Brazilian  provinces.  Bio  Grande  do  Sul,  Parana, 
and  Santa  Catharina,  where  about  20,000  Germans  are  living,  have  developed  them- 
selves. These  Germans  have  not  only  retained  their  language  and  habits,  their  church 
and  school,  but  the  trade  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  these  Germans,  and  besides 
they  exercise  an  important  political  influence  over  the  provincial  government.  The 
emigration  to  South  America,  as  compared  with  North  America,  is  so  far  insignificant. 
Much,  however,  is  to  be  said  in  favor  of  emigration  to  South  America,  and  altogether 
the  chances  of  prosperity  are  now  greater,  especially  in  South  Brazil,  than  in  l^orth 
America. 

These  societies  may  and  do  exercise  some  influence,  but  for  the  pres- 
ent at  least  the  probability  is  but  slight  that  the  majority  of  emigrants 
will  prefer  other  countries  to  the  United  States.  The  settled  and  com- 
fortable homes  of  so  many  Germans  in  the  United  States,  and  the  free 
institutions  of  that  country,  form  an  attraction  too  powerful  for  the  Gtor- 
msm  emigrant  to  resist. 
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EMIGRATION   FBOM   EUROPE. 


STATISTICS  OP  EMIGRATION. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  namber  of  emigrants  that  left  Ger- 
many,  via  Gennan  ports  and  Antwerp,  during  the  period  from  1871  to 
1885,  inclusive,  and  to  what  country : 


Tabub  a. 

Yevt. 

Total  as- 
oertaiiied 
number  of 
emigrants. 

Port  of  departure. 

Bremen. 

Hamburg. 

Stettin. 

Antwerp. 

1871 

76,912 

126,650 

103,638 

45,112 

80.778 

28,868 

21,694 

24,217 

88,827 

106^190 

210,547 

193,869 

166.119 

143.586 

103,642 

45.658 
66.919 
48,608 
17,907 
12,618 
10,972 
9,328 
11,329 
15,828 
51,627 
98,510 
96.116 
87,739 
75,776 
52,828 

80.254 
67, 615 
51, 432 
24,093 
15,826 
12,706 
30,725 
11,827 
18,165 
42,787 
84,425 
71,164 
55,666 
49,985 
35,335 

1872 — .... 

1  116 

1878 „.... 

3;  598 
1,576 

1874 

1,536 
268 
202 
75 
85 
245 
552 

1,434 

1,936 
546 
750 

1,237 

1876 

2.066 

4.488 

1,836 

076 

1876.-.- 

1877 

1878 

1879 

4.089 
11  224 

1880 

1881 

26  178 

1882 

24,658 
22,168 
17,075 
14.742 

1888 

1884 

1885 

Totel 

1.412.914 

701,258 

567.005 

8,866 

135  785 

Ymts. 

TTnlted 
States. 

British 

North 

America. 

Mexiooand 
Central 
America. 

West 
Indies. 

Brazil. 

Other 
ports  of 
America. 

Africa. 

Asia. 

Aus. 
tralia. 

1«71 

1872 

1878 

1875!I""! 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1888 

1884 

1886 

78,816 

119,780 

96,641 

42,492 

27,834 

22.767 

18,240 

20,878 

80,808 

103,115 

206,189 

189,873 

159,894 

139,3.^9 

98,628 

9 

690 

49 

188 

88 

1> 

11 

89 

44 

222 

286 

888 

601 

728. 

692 

21 
88 
82 
24 
26 
8 
26 
22 
17 
19 
66 
66 
62 
89 
89 

87 
61 
28 
83 
47 
86 

248 
74 
59 

100 
58 
39 
82 
20 
24 

920 
8,508 
6,048 
1,019 
1,387 
8,432 
1.069 
1,048 
1,630 
2,119 
2,102 
1,286 
1,583 
1,253 
1,713 

263 

887 

406 

418 

877 

804 

289 

449 

441 

420 

762 

1,101 

1,041 

1.276 

1,576 

18 

2 

4 

5 

1 

54 

750 

804 

23 

27 

814 

335 

772 

230 

294 

11 
12 
9 
83 
37 
81 
31 
50 
31 
36 
85 
40 
50 
35 
72 

817 

1,172 

1,331 

900 

1,026 

1,226 

1,806 

1,718 

274 

132 

745 

1,247 

2,104 

666 

604 

Total.. 

1.849,289 

8.981 

483 

940 

29,117 

10,100 

3,223 

513  1    15^268 

Of  1,000  emigrants,  955  went  to  TTnited  States:  2.8  to  British  North  America;  0.3  to  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America;  0.7  to  West  Indies;  20.6  to  Brazil ;  7.1  to  other  ports  of  America;  2.3  to  Africa;  0.4  to 
Asia ;  and  10.8  to  Australia. 

The  foregoing  official  figures  do  not  include  the  German  emigrants 
who  embarked  via  Havre,  Holland,  and  Great  Britain.  Of  the  two  lat- 
ter I  coold  find  no  official  report.  As  to  Havre,  the  following  are  the 
official  numbers  of  German  emigrants  from  1871  to  1885 : 


rears. 

No. 

Tears. 

No. 

1871 ... 

287 
2,593 
6.770 
2,511 
1,480 
1,258 

030 
1,399 
2,485 

IggO          

10, 757 

1872 , 

1881     

10,251 

1873 

1882 

9,590 

1874 

1883    

7,455 

1875 

1884 

5,803 

1876 

1885 

2,790 

1877 

Total  ... 

1 
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1878 1..   V 

65,873 

1879 
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By  adding  the  number  of  emigrants  who  went  by  Havre  in  the  fifteen 
years  to  the  number  who  emigrated  during  the  same  period  by  way  of 
German  ports  and  Antwerp,  a«  given  in  Table  A,  the  total  is  increased 
to  1,478,887. 

To  every  100,000  inhabitants  the  different  provinces  of  Germany  fur- 
nished the  following  quota: 

Table  B. 


Proylnoes. 


EastPnuala 

We«t  ProflsiA 

BraDdenborg  with  Berlin 

Pommeranla 

P09«T1 

Sileaia 

Saxony , 

Schleswig'IIolstefn 

Hftoover 

WeAtphali* 

HeMe-NaaaMi 

BhinelftDil , 

HohenzoUem 

BaTariA 

PabUinato 


1878. 

1880. 

H 

56 
867 

125 

184 

959 

691 

702 

6U1 

67 

70 

72 

63 

^ 

569 
850 

79 

153 

253 

'  268 

60 

95 

156 

231 

184 

183 

281 

263 

Provincea. 


92 

720 

ltd 

762 

580 

71 

87 

561 

421 

120 

231 

87 

156 

166 

807 


Saxony  (Kingdom) 

Wartemborg 

Baden  

Ilcsse 

Mecklenburg 

Oldenburg 

Brunswick 

Thuringia 

Anhalt 

Waldeok 

Lippe 

Lubeck 

Bremen 

Hamburg 

Alsace-Lorraine . . 


1873. 

1880. 

96 

189 

254 

444 

297 

811 

235 

326 

1,085 

241 

863 

209 

93 

103 

143 

118 

64 

55 

166 

242 

113 

133 

163 

149 

408 

560 

831 

839 

80 

17 

1888. 


92 
258 
220 
259 
893 
402 

76 
118 

45 
854 
242 
208 
689 
868 

48 


The  following  table  represents  the  number  of  German  emigrants,  ac- 
cording to  sex,  from  the  different  stajtes  and  provinces  by  way  of  German 
ports  and  Antwerp  during  the  year  l.'^85,  as  also  the  respective  popula- 
tion on  the  Ist  of  December,  1885 : 

Table  C. 


German  atafea  and  provinoefl. 


EMtPmaaia 

WestPmaeia 

Brandenbnrg  with  Berlin  . . . 

Pommerania 

Fosen 

SilesU 

Saxony 

ScfaleawigHolatain 

Hanorer 

Wes^halia 

Heaae-Kasaau 

Bhineland 

HohenzoUem 

Bavaria     

Saxony  (Kingdom) 

Wnrtemberg 

Baden 

HfMfn  ,     "^ 

Meeklenbnrg-Sohwerin 

Saxony- Weimar 

HeeUenbnrg  Strelita 

Oldenbnrg 

BninawIcK 

Saxony -Meiningen 

Saxony -Altenburg 

Saxcmy-Coburg-Gotha 

Anhati 

Scbwarzharg-Sondershanaen 

8eh«ar2burg*BndoIstadt 

Waldeck 

BeoM,  elder  branch 

Benat,  youojror  branch 

Scbanmburg-Lippo 

I4ppQ 

Lobeck 

Bremen 

Bamburg 

Alaace-I^trTaino 

tTnoertain 

Gennan  Empire 


Number  of  emigrants  daring 
the  year. 


Males.     Females.      TotaL 


041 

4,916 

3,301 

5,646 

4,923 

1.601 

1,211 

3,400 

4,915 

1.467 

1,080 

2,254 

51 

5,591 

1,655 

2,734 

1,935 

1,362 

1,211 

229 

205 

776 

166 

161 

47 

143 

82 

44 

78 

108 

27 

65 

45 

180  I 
88  I 
507  I 
1,250 
440  ' 
h7  I 


846 

4.905 

2.851 

5,744 

4,861 

1,268 

853 

2.906 

4,130 

1,073 

1,686 

1.449 

51 

4,348 

1,230 

2,370 

1,541 

1.141 

1,010 

105 

186 

610 

118 

128 

30 

184 

31 

33 

67 

89 

17 

43 

30 

131 

05 

484 

822 

289 

•10 


65,827  I      47,815 


1,787 

9,821 

6.152 

11,890 

9,784 

2,860 

2.064 

6,806 

9.045 

2.540 

3,606 

3,703 

102 

9,939 

2,885 

5,104 

3,476 

2,503 

2,221 

424 

891 

1,395 

279 

289 

77 

277 

113 

77 

145 

197 

44 


317 
IW 
091 
2,  (»72 
738 

laa 


Emigrated  to  the  United 
«         States. 


Males.     Females.     Total. 


907 

4,657 

2.818 

5,465 

4.840 

1,441 

1,029 

2.098 

4.760 

1,414 

1.901 

2,130 

61 

5,515 

1,482 

2,660 

1,886 

1,350 

1,178 

210 

203 

741 

148 

153 

42 

185 

73 

44 

74 

106 

23 

52 

30 

181 

72 

460 

854 


447  I 


81 


829 

4,694 

2,650 

6,607 

4,799 

1,151 

749 

2,664 

4,044 

1,032 

1,652 

1,413 

50 

4,318 

1,173 

2,335 

1,514 

1,130 

992 

186 

186 

606 

104 

124 

27 

131 

30 

33 

64 

80 

17 

42 

30 

131 

50 

402 

frJ4 

29H 

4.-) 


1,736 
0,3.51 
5,868 
11,072 
0.630 
2,592 
1,778 
5,662 
8,804 
2,446 
3,553 
8,643 
101 
0.833 
2,655 
4,095 
3,410 
2,480 
2,165 


1,347 
252 
277 

60 

266 

103 

77 

138 

195 

40 

04 

69 

312 

131 

922 

1,408 

735 

120 


Carman 
popula- 
tion. 


1.058,858 

1.407,060 

8,657,802 

1, 505, 706 

1,715,024 

4,  111,  809 

2, 427, 070 

1, 150, 233 

2, 172, 294 

2, 202, 726 

1,502,162 

4, 344, 802 

66,700 

5,416,180 

3, 179, 168 

1, 004, 840 

1,600,830 

056,170 

675, 140 

^13, 668 

08,371 

841,250 

872,580 

214,607 

161, 120 

198, 717 

247. 603 

73, 623 

83,030 

56,565 

63,787 

112.118 

37.204 

123,2r,0 

67,658 

166.302 

518, 712 

1. 563, 145 


103,642,      52,025  I      46,003        08,628,46.840,587 
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EMIGRATION   PROM   ETTROPE. 


It  will  be  seeQ  by  Table  A  that  the  tot^il  number  of  emigrants  who 
embarked  from  the  ports  of  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Stettin,  and  Antwerp, 
amounted  to  103,042  during  the  year  1885.  Of  this  number  the  age 
ranges  as  follows : 


Age. 


Males. 


Fenudee. 


TotaL 


Under  one  year 

Fiom  one  to  aix  years 

From  six  to  ten  years 

From  ten  to  foorteen  years 

From  fourteen  to  twenty -one  years 
From  twenty -one  to  thirty  years .., 

From  thirty  to  forty  years 

From  forty  to  fifty  years 

From  fifty  to  sixty  years 

From  sixty  to  seventy  years 

Above  seventy  years 

Age  not  ascertained 

Total 


2,248 
4,946 
4,772 
2,263 
10,788 
16,068 
7,504 
8,700 
2,203 
1,101 
213 
82 


65,827 


2,822 

4,766 

4,568 

2,028 

10,322 

11,710 

5,864 

8,191 

2,213 

1,112 

176 

50 


47, 815 


4,566 

9,710 

0,336 

4.291 

21,056 

27.778 

12,868 

6,801 

4.416 

2.213 

388 

132 


103.642 


CLASSES  WHICH  SUPPLY  THE  GREATEST  NUMBER  OF  EMIGRANTS. 

The  greatest  number  of  emigrants  is  supplied  by  the  agricultural 
class  from  comparatively  thinly  populated  districts  where  they  iiave 
been  able  to  save  a  little  money.  In  referring  to  Table  C,  it  will  be 
seen  that  Ppmmerania,  Posen,  West  Prussia,  Hanover,  and  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  principally  agricultural  sections,  furnish  the  largest  contin- 
gent of  emigrants,  while  the  industrial  districts  of  Westphalia,  Rhine- 
laud,  Silesia,  and  Saxony,  with  large  populations,  furnish  less. 

CAUSES  OF  THE  EMIGRATION. 


The  chief  causes  of  the  emigration  are  not  to  be  attributed  either  to 
compulsory  military  service  or  to  onerous  taxation,  strikes,  or  over- 
population. There  are,  no  doubt,  some  instances  where  the  compulsory 
military  service  has  led  to  emigration,  but  generally  speaking  the  mil- 
itary service  is  not  objected  to,  but  even  liked  by  the  majority  of  high- 
spirited  young  men.  As  a  rule  they  take  a  pride  in  the  service  aud 
are  fond  of  military  appearance.  According  to  the  opinion  which  I  have 
formed,  1  believe  that  the  service,  severe  as  it  may  be  at  times,  does 
the  young  men  of  this  country  good ;  it  gives  them  manly  strength, 
teaches  them  to  be  orderly  and  careful,  and  instills  in  them  a  respect 
for  authority.  The  cause  of  emigration  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  love  for 
adventure,  but  from  a  desire  of  the  emigrant  to  purchase  out  of  his 
small  savings  land  on  more  favorable  terms  than  he  can  do  at  home, 
and  thus  become  owner  of  property — a  position  which  he  can  very  rarely 
ever  hope  to  attain  in  his  country.  The  percentage  of  emigrants  from 
the  industrial  laboring  classes  is  small,  which  is  no  doubt  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  their  not  being  able  to  save  out  of  their  slim  earnings  a  suffi- 
cient amount  to  allow  them  to  emigrate.  While  they  do  not  earn  more 
than  is  sufficient  for  them  to  exist,  they  seem,  as  a  rule,  more  contented 
with  their  position. 

It  has  always  been  characteristic  of  the  German  race  that  they  enter- 
tained from  the  earliest  ages  a  strong  desire  to  possess  land  of  their 
own,  and  at  the  Karlsruhe  meeting  (to  which  I  have  already  called 
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attention)  Professor  Eggert*  made  the  following  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject 

From  the  earliest  ages  the  Germans  have  taken  to  wandering,  partly  because  their 
oirn  conntry  did  not  o£fer  them  sufficient  means  of  existence,  and  partly  from  a  de- 
sire to  become  owners  of  land.  This  tendency  exists  to  the  present  day.  The  a^- 
cnltnral  interest  has  suffered  more  than  that  of  the  trade  industries,  and  conse- 
quently the  German,  weary  of  waiting  for  better  days,  collects  his  savings  and  then 
leaves  his  country  sadly  but  hopefully  in  order  to  seek  his  fortune  in  foreign  lauds, 
and  especially  to  realize  the  ideal  wish  of  his  life— to  become  owner  of  lancl.  These 
have  been  and  continue  to  be  the  reasons  which  force  Germans  to  leave  their  country, 
and  in  reconciling  ourselves  to  this  situation  it  is  best  to  do  all  we  can  to  reduce 
the  evil  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  turn  the  matter  to  some  practical  good  both  for 
Germany  and  for  those  who  take  leave  of  Germany. 

Professor  Eggert  suggests,  in  order  to  prevent  emigration,  the  utili- 
zation of  the  woods  and  forests,  which  constitute  a  fourth  part  of  the 
area  of  Germany,  by  turning  them  into  arable  land,  *  meadows,  and 
fields;  but  according  to  his  own  showing  such  a  transformation  woukl 
take  a  great  number  of  years,  and  according  to  his  calculation  during 
that  time  at  least  nine-tenths  of  about  the  present  number  would  be 
obliged  to  emigrate.  As  this  plan  would  hardly  recommend  itself,  he 
atlvises  intending  emigrants  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  German  col- 
onies for  two  reasons;  first,  land  would  eventually  be  obtained  for  very 
hitle  outlay  without  the  necessity  of  denaturalization  j  and,  secondly, 
such  colonization  would  be  useful  to  the  German  export  trade,  conse- 
quently a  direct  benefit  to  Germany. 

SOCIAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

In  my  report  sent  with  dispatch  dated  May  21,  1886,t  I  gave  a  fair 
sketch  of  the  social  condition  and  manner  of  living  of  the  laboring 
classes.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  marriage,  although  contracted 
sometimes  too  early,  is  a  great  advantage,  and  it  is  here  that  I  desire 
to  speak  in  the  highest  praise  of  their  industrious  and  economical  wives. 
They  not  only  attend  to  their  household  affairs,  but  in  many  instances 
do  much  outdoor  work,  and  thereby  aid  in  the  support  of  their  families 
equally  as  much  as  their  husbands.  Indeed,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
wives  of  the  workpeople  of  any  other  nation  toil  as  much  as  they  do  in 
this  country. 

With  regard  to  divorce  and  illegitimacy  it  cannot  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  Germany  that  such  evils  are  of  any  frequency. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  give  some  information  as 
to  how  the  agricultural  holdings  in  the  German  Empire  are  appor- 
tioned. 

The  number  of  farms  in  the  German  Empire  is  given  as  5,276,344, 
amounting  to  31,868,972  hectares,  or  79,672,430  acres. 

The  sizes  of  these  farms  are  classified  as  follows: 

From0to2arest 66.143 

2  to  5  ares 195,298 

5  to  20  ares *. 656,193 

20tolhectare$ ' 1,405,682 

1  to  2  hectares 738,515 

2  to  5  hectares 1 981,407 

5  to  10  hectares 554,174 

10  to  20  hectares 372,431 

20  to  50  hectares 239,887 

•Tho  manager  of  the  (Joloniz.if  ion  Society  of  Gennauy. 
t  Printed  in  Consnlnr  Reports  No.  <^5,  Jnly,  1880,  p.  271. 
t  Odo  are  equals  0.0247  acre.  Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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From  50  to  100  heotarea .-.  41,623 

100  to  200  hectares 11,033 

200  to  500  hectares 9,814 

500  to  1,000  hectares 3,629 

1,000  and  upwards 515 

The  above  flgares  show  that  of  the  5,276,344  agricultnral  holdiDgs 
aboat  17J  per  cent,  are  from  0.0247  to  one-half  acre,  26  per  cent  from  J 
to  2J  acres,  14  per  cent,  from  2J  to  5  acres,  18  per  cent,  from  5  to  12 
acres,  17J  per  cent,  from  12  to  60  acres,  6J  per  cent,  from  60  to  247 
acres,  0.^  per  cent,  from  247  to  1,236  acres,  0.07  per  cent,  from  1,235  to 
2,420  acres. 

The  proportion  of  farm  owners  to  the  renters  is  given  as  follows : 


Siie  of  Unas. 

Owners. 

Benters. 

Below  to  2|  acres - - 

1,631,336 

2,157,640 

638,414 

19,817 

601,980 

24  acres  to  247  aoret 

116,456 

2i7  acres  to  2.471  acres........................ 

15,527 

2.471  acres  and  Tin  wards.... .-. 

5,174 

These  flgares  show  that  oat  of  the  6,276,344  agricoltaral  holdings 
aboat  16.7  per  cent,  are  rented. 

In  conclasion  it  may  be  said  that  while  the  number  of  emigrants  to 
the  United  States  of  America  is  proportionately  large  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  these  emigrants  are  not  such  a  great  loss  to  Germany 
after  all.  The  value  of  the  exports  from  Germany  to  America  in  latter 
years  amounts  annually  to  an  average  of  about  $60,000,000,  a  trade 
which,  I  venture  to  say,  is  almost  entirely  kept  up  by  the  Germans 
themselves,  and  consequently  it  is  obvious  that  Germany,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  very  materially  benefited  by  their  people  in  America. 

WM.  D.  WAMER, 

CoT^suL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Cologne^  Jvms  1, 1886. 
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BBPORT  OF  CONSUL  POTTER. 

In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  Department  circular 
dated  April  27, 1886,  requiring  information  regarding  the  "  extent  and 
character  of  the  emigratioti  from  the  consular  district  of  Crefeld,"  I 
would  report  that  careful  inquiries  at  the  offices  of  the  local  authorities 
and  at  the  various  chambers  of  commerce  in  this  district  reveal  the  fact 
that  no  records  or  statistics  are  there  to  be  found  which  exhibit  the  "  ex- 
tent and  character  of  emigration  from  this  particular  district,"  or  which 
refer  to  the  subject  in  any  way. 

Eecords  relating  to  emigration  from  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  appear 
to  be  kept  only  at  Berlin.  The  extent  of  emigration  from  the  entire 
Kingdom  may,  as  I  am  informed,  be  approximately  determined  there, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  show  the  destination,  or  what  number  or  proi)ortion 
of  the  total  emigration  seek  particular  countries.  A  large  number  of 
German  emigrants  embark  at  ports  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  but  the 
German  records  follow  them  only  to  the  frontiers  of  those  countries,  and 
show  them  as  having  emigrated  to  Holland  and  Belgium,  while  their 
ultimate  destination  was  to  lands  that  lay  beyond  the  seas. 
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It  may,  however,  be  stated  that  the  Dumber  emigrating  from  this  con- 
8alar  district  to  America  is  very  small  when  compared  with  the  number 
leaving  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  dass  emigrating  from  the  Crefeld  district  for  America  are  mostly 
expert  and  reputable  artisans  connected  with  some  branch  of  the  great 
textile  industry  which  centers  in  Crefeld.  Persons  of  this  class  seldom 
leave  this  locality  unless  induced  to  do  so  by  the  certainty  of  higher 
wages  in  positions  previously  secured  for  or  offered  to  them  in  similar 
industries. 

The  causes  of  limited  emigration  from  this  district  are  to  be  found  in 
the  fact — many  times  referred  to  in  previous  reports  from  this  consu- 
late—that the  manufacture  of  silk  goods  in  this  locality  is  a  "  house  in- 
dustry,'' carried  on  in  thousands  of  little  homes  scattered  over  a  broad 
district  of  fertile  country  of  which  Orefeld  is  the  center  or  counting-house, 
firom  which  work  for  the  weavers  is  distributed  and  received,  and  paid 
for  when  finished. 

The  maintenance  of  the  weavers'  "  industrial  homes  "  is  encouraged 
and  aided  by  manufacturers  as  a  means  of  permanently  retaining  and 
controlling  experienced  and  reliable  employes.  Though  the  earnings 
of  the  silk  weavers  are  meager  in  the  extreme,  they  love  their  homes 
and  little  gardens,  and  cling  to  them  with  a  degree  of  attachment  which 
threatening  famine  cannot  sever.  There  are  in  Orefeld  and  surround- 
ing count^  between  200,000  and  300,000  of  this  class  of  artisans,  in- 
cluding the  numerous  members  of  their  usually  large  families. 

The  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  ''  home  workers"  is  higher  than 
that  of  the  factory  hands  in  the  city,  and  is  widely  different  in  many  ad- 
vantageous ways.  There  seems  to  be  an  element  in  the  atmosphere 
aurrounding  ^^  a  home"  that  softens*  and  refines  the  natures  of  the  occu- 
X^ants  and  lifts  them  to  a  higher  plane  in  social  existence.  They  seldom 
express  a  desire  to  leave  their  homes  and  fatherland,  and  they  are  too 
poor  to  command  the  necessary  means  to  emigrate,  even  if  they  desired 
80  to  do. 

The  attitude  of  the  local  governments  and  the  manufacturers  in  this 
locality  is  that  of  opposition  to  emigration.  They  would  rather,  for  the 
reason  named,  assist  this  class  of  artisans  to  remain  where  they  are. 

Deportation  of  chronic  paupers,  insane  persons,  or  criminals  to  the 
United  States  from  this  district  is  not  known  to  me.  Had  such  events 
come  to  my  knowledge  they  would,  of  course,  have  been  immediately 
reported  to  the  Department.  It  can,  therefore,  in  a  general  way  be  said 
that  from  the  Crefeld  district  no  dangerous  class  of  emigrants  have 
gone  to  the  United  States  during  the  past  five  years. 

Instances  worthy  of  mention  and  inviting  some  reflection  are,  how- 
ever, known  where  expert  dyers  and  Jacquard  weavers,  who  appeared 
to  be  contented  here  with  maximum  wages  of  not  more  than  $4  per  week 
of  seventy-two  hours'  labor,  accepted  offers  and  emigrated  to  the  United 
States,  where  they  earned  from  $15  to  $18  per  week  of  60  hours,  but  who 
there  soon  became  discontented  and  joined  others  in  a  strike  for  higher 
wages.  It  is  known  that  a  number  of  these  persons  have  from  choice 
returned  and  resumed  their  former  situations  at  $4  per  week  of  seventy- 
two  hours,  and  again  appear  to  be  contented. 

Strikes  are  of  rai^e  occurrence  in  this  district,  and  when  one  does  take 
place  it  is  usually  confined  to  a  single  manufacturing  establishment,  and 
is  not  continued  longer  than  one  day.  The  fact  is,  as  previously  reported, 
operatives  here  cannot  afford  to  strike.  Their  earnings  are  so  small 
that  savings  are  impossible,  and  they  have  no  means  with  which  to  sup- 
port a  strike.  A  few  days  without  employment  brings  them  £EU3e  to  face 
with  the  skeleton  of  starvation.    It  is  only  in  comparatively  prosperous 
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commanities  that  an  effective  strike  in  this  country  is  possible,  auless 
one  is  undertaken  with  a  view  to  a  violent  appropriation  or  destruction 
of  property  belonging  to  classes  of  wealth.  In  Germany,  whose  army 
is  so  thoroughly  in  hand  at  all  points,  violence  of  that  character  is  nearly 
impossible,  and  is  not  thought  of  or  feared  in  any  quarter. 

THE    GENERAL   AND    LOCAL   GOVERN^IENTS   AND    THE   WORKING 

CLASSES. 

After  conferring  with  many  intelligent  representatives  of  the  working 
people,  the  conclusion  naturally  arrived  at  is  that  the  comparative  de- 
gree of  contentment  which  appears  to  prevail  among  the  artisan  classes 
of  this  district,  and  perhaps  throughout  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  is  due 
to  their  intelligence  and  correct  comprehension  of  prevailing  facts. 
They  know  that  the  fortunes  of  manufacturers  are  generally  small  and 
slowly  accumulated.  There  is  not  in  this  locality  any  sudden  accumu- 
lations of  wealth  resulting  from  manufacturing  operations.  An  interest 
of  5  or  6  per  cent,  on  invested  capital  coupled,  with  the  work,  respon- 
sibility, and  care  of  the  manufacturer,  will  at  this  date  correctly  measure 
the  limit  of  the  capitalist's  gains.  It  is  known,  too,  that  the  extreme  of 
economy  and  financial  prudence  is  practiced  in  the  management  of  the 
general  and  local  governments,  and  that  no  great  enterprises  involving 
the  expenditure  of  public  treasure  are  undertaken  unless  in  behalf  of 
interests  favorably  affecting  the  laboring  classes.  The  imperial  and 
state  governments  and  the  local  governments  in  Germany,  while  work- 
ing under  the  disadvantage  of  overpopulation,  appear  to  be  ceaseless 
in  earnest  practical  efforts  to  promote  the  commerce,  manufactures,  and 
trade  of  the  country  with  a  view  of  keeping  its  people  busy.  To  ac- 
complish such  an  object  seems  to  be  regarde<l  as  the  very  essence  of  the 
functions  of  Government. 

The  public  servants  of  Prussia,  in  all  departments  of  Government, 
seem  to  realize  that  a  busy  people  are  contented,  and  that  idleness 
breeds  discontent  and  anarchy. 

The  recent  acquisition  by  Germany  of  territory  in  different  parts  of 
the  earth  was  undertaken  with  the  sole  view  of  finding  homes  and  busi- 
ness for  her  redundant  population,  and  at  the  same  time  creating  a 
market  for  the  products  of  home  industries.  The  emigration  of  certain 
classes  to  these  localities  under  German  control  is  encouraged,  and, 
while  no  serious  restraint  is  put  upon  emigration  to  other  c  untries,  it 
is  not,  I  think,  encouraged  by  the  Government. 

The  burdens  of  general  and  local  taxation  are  heavy,  but  it  is  well 
understood  that  they  are  as  light  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.  No 
one  complains  of  waste  or  extravagance  in  public  expenditures.  The 
army  is  enormous  in  numbers,  but  it  is  maintained  at  a  minimum  of 
cost.  The  pay  of  its  officers  is  in  due  proportion  to  that  of  the  common 
soldier,  who  receives  but  5  cents  per  day,  and  with  this  sum  he  is  obliged 
to  keep  his  equipments  in  a  condition  of  perfect  order  and  neatness, 
and  purchase  for  himself  coffee,  shoe-blacking,  and  the  material  with 
which  he  polishes  the  buttons  and  whitens  the  belt  of  his  uniform. 
There  are  hardships  connected  with  this  enforced  economy,  but  it  is  a 
rare  circumstance  to  meet  a  complaining  German  soldier,  or  one  who  is 
not  proud  of  his  connection  with  the  army. 

Suppose,  with  a  view  of  reducing  national  expenditures,  it  were  pos- 
sible, in  the  presence  of  jealous  and  rival  neighbors,  to  abolish  the  army 
and  send  the  soldiers  back  to  the  farms,  factories,  and  workshops. 
The  products  of  the  farm  would  not  be  greater,  because  there  is  now 
more  hands  than  are  needed  to  draw  from  the  soil,  which  is  all  under  cul- 
tivation, its  utmost  yield.    The  product  of  the  workshop  and  factory 
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might  be  increased,  but  the  present  ontpnt  is  already  larger  than  the 
market  demands.  It  is,  therefore,  assumed  that  the  five  or  six  hundred 
thousand  young  men  now  in  the  army,  if  liberated,  would  add  nothing 
as  producers  to  the  wealth  of  the  overpopulated  country,  while  the 
Government  can,  by  healthful  training,  improve  their  minds  and  bodiea- 
and  give  them  a  wholesale  support  as  soldiers  much  cheaper  than  it 
could  be  retailed  to  them  at  home,  where  they  can  neither  find  room  nor 
productive  occupation. 

To  the  suggestion  that  the  men  might  relieve  the  peasant  women  of 
the  masculine  work  now  performed  by  them,  the  answer  is  made,  "  That 
would  add  nothing  to  the  productive  wealth  of  the  country,  and  be- 
sides, what  would  the  peasant  women  with  good  appetites  doF 

Such  is  the  logic  of  intelligent  workingmen  with  whom  I  have  con- 
versed. They  understand  the  inevitable  industrial  condition  of  their 
country,  and  adequately  measure  the  relations  of  the  Government  to 
the  working  classes.  The  policy  of  the  Government  touching  import 
duties  and  systems  of  collecting  revenue  is  sometimes  questioned,  but 
its  purpose  to  benefit  the  laboring  classes  and  faithfully  serve  the  pub- 
lic welfare  is  seldom  doubted. 

While,  therefore,  the  artisan  class  here  may  regard  their  lot  in  life  as 
hard  to  bear,  they  do  not  trace  the  cause  of  it  to  rulers  and  politicians, 
or  to  laws  and  customs,  nor  to  the  inhumanity  and  indifference  of  so- 
ciety and  the  communities  in  which  they  live.  They  solve  the  difficulty 
with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  simply  say,  *' There  too  many  of  us,'' 
and  wisely  conclude  that  complaints  are  useless  when  there  are  no  vis- 
ible remedies  to  apply  to  them  but  emigration.  For  these  reasons  they 
resolve  to  be  contented  and  study  methods  of  extracting  from  life  all 
the  fractions  of  happiness  accessible  to  them.  -4nd  the  amount  of  i>er- 
sonal  enjoyment  which  a  German  artisan  manages  to  secure  by  an  in- 
genious use  of  his  scanty  earnings  might  furnish  valuable  suggestions 
to  those  who  are  uneasy  and  discontented  until  they  have  attained  the 
rank  of  "  millionaire." 

The  efforts  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  the  general  and  local 
governments  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  has  had  a 
tendency  to  check  emigration  to  the  United  States.  Satisfaction  with 
the  work  of  rulers  has  produced,  in  a  degree,  contentment  and  hope, 
and  it  is  only  the  more  undesirable  classes  who  are  now  not  unwillitig 
emigrants  from  their  fatherland. 

In  further  replying  to  the  fourth  inquiry  of  the  circular,  I  beg  to  say, 
''  the  general  manner  of  living,  as  regards  housing,  eating,  and  cloth- 
ing ^  of  the  artisan  class  in  this  district  has  been  fully  described  and  il- 
lustrated in  several  reports  of  recent  date  from  this  consulate,  to  which 
I  respectfully  refer  as  follows  : 

Beport  on  Labor  in  Europe,  1884 ;  also  to  Eeport  on  Improved  Ma- 
chinery for  the  Manufacture  of  Textile  Goods,  1885,  pages  408  to  410; 
also  to  Report  on  Leather,  Boots  and  Shoes,  1885,  and  to  Report  on 
Agriculture  in  Germany,  1886.* 

The  following  tables  give  the  latest  accessible  information  regarding 
**  marriages  and  divorce  facts,  children, '  natural'  and  legitimate,  reli- 
gion, emigration,  births,"  &c. 

J.  S.  POTTER, 

Unitbd  States  Consulatb, 

Crefeldj  June,  1886.  ^ 

*8ee  Labor  in  Europe,  I,  324-353;  Consular  Beports  No.  66,  Angost,  1886,  287-339; 
No.  59,  December,  1885,  402. 
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Number  of  marriages,  and  tk6  religion  of  ike  pariieif  in  (he  oonaular  diatriot  of  Crtfeld  dur- 
ing ike  year  1684 ;  aleo  the  number  of  deaths  and  the  nuniber  of  divorces  during  the  same 
period!  also  showing  the  Unmiaration  into  the  district  from  all  countries^  including  re- 
turned Oerman  emigrants  who  left  the  district  with  and  without  Government  oonsentf  and 
'  who  were  renaturaUMed  after  their  return ;  also  showing  the  percentage  of  illegitimate 
births  and  the  proportion  of  still-bom  legiHmate  and  illegitimate  children. 


Marriages. 

Divorces. 

Peroentage  of  il- 

intheoonmilAr distclot 

Sellglon. 

Total 

Nomber 

in  the 
year  1884. 

legitimate 
births  in  total 
number  bom. 

^t  Crefeld. 

Protest* 
ant. 

OathoUo. 

Jews. 

Other 
tions. 

Males.   Females. 

Clere 

81 
188 
U7 
148 
264 

16 
187 

13 

285 
269 
777 
161 
281 
729 
858 
852 

11 

9 
40 
188 
108 
28 
5 
47 
7 

881 
446 

1,048 
421 
520 
761 

1,074 
376 

8.4  1             2.5 

Hms..  •••••.••.... ......... 

5 

8. 1  i             8.6 

Orefeld 

8.7  '             6.4 

Dniflbnrff.. 

8.8                2.4 

Koers... 

8.9  .             2.2 

KempoD  .............•••••• 

8.3  '             8.4 

2.9               2.4 

Qeldem 

, 

2.0               2.4 

Totm 

889 

8»657 

88 

877 

4,961 

5 

25.6             24.8 

Deaths  (inolading  stm-bom). 

LooAl  dlstrioto    indnded 
In  the  oonsnlar  dUtriot 
of  CrefiBld. 

TtotaL 

In  public  hos- 
pitels. 

Children  one 
year  of  age  and 
nnder.  legitimate 
andUiegftimate. 

Number  legiti- 
mate in  1,000  of 
still-bom. 

liales. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Olere.. •••••••,.••■.•• 

809 

709 

1,885 

895 

795 

1,S54 

891 

542 
716 

573 

786 

1,160 

1,649 

655 

88 

71 
128 

1 

88 
17 
20 

tr 

60 
75 
51 
17 
88 
11 
18 

806 
407 

1,194 
495 
485 
762 

1,290 
845 

18 
26 
114 
28 
28 
44 
74 
14 

1.8 
1.1 
L6 
2.4 
16 
1.7 
L7 
1.5 

1.8 

Beet 

1.8 

OroWd 

L8 

DaiBbnrs 

1.3 

MoSt™;;...;:..:;:::::: 

L5 

Kempen  ..••••....•••...... 

L5 

L4 

Oeldem 

1.1 

ToUl 

8^229 

7,428 

404 

887 

6.164 

835 

18.9 

10.7 

Kmnber  ille- 
gitimate in  10,000 
of  still-born. 

Immigration  into  the  oonsolar  district  of  Crefeld 
from  all  ooontries. 

Local  diitriote  Inehided 
In  the  ooMoltf  dietriot 
of  Ozel!»ld. 

Foreigners  nat- 

nraUcedand 

retamedG«rman 

emigrants 

Knmber  who  em- 
igrated 
with  consent 
of  the 

Kumber  who  em- 
igrated 
without  consent 
of  the 
Qoyemment 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

OleTe.. -- 

;* 

1 

1* 

1 
1* 

10 

20 

67 

8 

8 

40 

.40 

20 

1 

16 
68 
10 

8 
24 
83 

60 
18 
21 

8 
15 

8 

91 

48 

8 
6 
1 
2 

6 
16 
86 

7 
23 

5 
66 

8 

B^::::::::;;;:::;::::::; 

Orefeld 

Dnisbarff 

Hoers... 

Kempen 

QiadSMh 

9 
5 

GMdem I... 

i 

5           "9 

Total 

^ 

51 

218 

165 

163 

74 

2U 
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Nvmher  of  inhahiUHiU  in  Ike  comular  district  of  CrrfM  in  1880,  and  ike  totoZ  filmic  of 

birihB  dwring  tke  year  1884. 


Local  distiloto. 


PopiilAtion,  December 
1,1880. 


Total  births. 


I 


I 


Legitimate 
liTe-bom. 


i 
I 


Leglti. 
mate 
•till, 
bom. 


I 


lOegitl- 
mate 
live, 
bom. 


niegitt. 
mote 
•till, 
bom. 


Ill 


Clere '  25,208 

Beee |  83,288 

Crefeld* I  60,940 

Dniabarg '  20,908 

Moers 82,104 

Kempeo '  45,  "95 

OladUch 6l.0«5 

Oeldem 26.521 


25,824 
80.534 
54.672 
20.244 
31,402 
45, 159 
62,420 
20.253 


50.532 
63,773 
1105,681 
41.344 
63,506 
90,554 
123,485 
52.774 


941 
1,144 
8,612 
1,127 
1,275 
1,809 
2,784 

907 


864 
1,186 
2,358 
1,078 
1,124 
1,785 
2,702 

908 


876 
1,069 
2,429 
1.088 
1,141 
1,670 
2,577 

937 


1.055 
2,167 
1.025 
1,050 
1,603 
2,522 
852 


Total 296,568  |206,008  |  591,576  i  12.689     11,900     11.787     11,072  620  '415 


886  871     28 


19 


*  Bom  in  public  inatitationt,  8. 


t  Present  popnlation  abont  120,000. 


HAMBUBG. 

REPORT  OF  0CK8JTL  LANG. 

Precise  statistical  account  of  the  namber  of  enugrants  departing 
from  Hamburg  to  foreign  ports  has  been  kept  since  the  year  1826,  but 
no  emigration  office  or  bureau,  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  in  hand  and 
control  all  matters  and  subjects  relating  to  emigration,  was  established 
until  the  year  1874.  ^Notwithstanding  every  effort  is  made  to  have  all 
statements  relating  to  emigration  as  accurate  as  possible,  yet  errors  and 
inaccuracies  frequently  occur,  principally  traceable  to  erroneous  state- 
ments made  by  the  emigrants  themselves.  The  time  between  their  ar- 
rival and  departure  is  too  short  to  admit  of  extended  inquiry. 

The  subjoined  tables  contain  the  official  reports  compiled  at  the  emi- 
gration office  in  Hamburg.  From  these  reports  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
large  number  of  those  who  have  emigrated  by  the  way  of  Hamburg 
have  refused  to  make  declaration  of  their  profession  or  avocation. 

From  1879  to  1883  the  number  reached  33,143  persons,  or  23.1  per 
cent,  of  the  total  emigration.  It  will  therefore  be  impossible  to  give 
a  correct  statement  of  the  emigration  as  to  their  callings  and  professions. 
Among  those  refusing  to  give  full  and  correct  information  to  Govern- 
ment officials  are  embraced  the  worst  elements,  the  criminals  and  refu- 
gees from  justice.  The  better  and  more  substantial  persons  who  emi- 
grate make  no  hesitancy  in  furnishing  full  and  satisfactory  information. 

Daring  the  year  1884  (to  this  date  Government  statistics  have  been 
published)  there  have  been  conveyed  from  Hamburg  to  different  foreign 
ports  91,603  emigrants.  Comparing  this  number  with  the  number  con- 
veyed in  1883,  there  is  an  increase  of  2.39  per  cent. 


XmigrantB  oonreyed— 

1884. 

1888. 

Increaee+; 

DIreet 

70,264 
16,839 

70,200 
18,265 

-  L28 

IiKlirrwt.. 

+28.10 

Total 

91,603 

89,465 

+  2.89 

The  greatest  number  of  emigrants  went  to  the  United  States. 
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OAXTSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

The  inclosed  statistical  tables  show  that  the  emigration  by  way  of 
Hamburg  for  the  year  1884  numbered  49,986  souls  of  German  birth. 
This  is  a  large  number  of  people,  and  it  is  not  unnatural  to  inquire  why 
so  many  choose  to  leave  their  native  land.  The  causes  are  to  be  found 
in  the  social  conditions  of  the  German  population.  The  chief  reason 
which  influences  so  many,  and  especially  those  elements  which  are  not 
impoverished  but  may  be  considered  the  most  energetic,  to  seek  their 
fortunes  in  new  lands,  is  overpopulation.  Another  cause  can  be  traced 
to  that  old  roving  spirit  of  the  Germans,  which  has  carried  thousands 
across  the  seas  to  improve  their  fortunes,  and  has  established  German 
habits  and  customs  upon  so  many  distant  soils.  This  class,  too,  are  by 
no  means  needy. 

While  we  speak  of  overpopulation  as  a  cause  and  principal  factor  in 
producing  emigration,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated districts  do  not  furnish  the  largest  number  of  emigrants.  Two 
things  are  to  be  considered,  population  and  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country.  The  centers  of  the  densest  population  are  also  the  centers  of 
the  most  active  commerce  and  industry,  where  the  resources  afford  a 
greater  multiplicity  of  employment. 

Even  in  purely  agricultural  districts,  thinly  populated,  there  appears 
an  overpopulation,  for  the  lands  are  held  by  comparatively  few,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  denizens  of  the  cities  and  towns,  the  i)opu- 
lalion  is  employed  as  day-laborers,  small  tenants,  and  help  upon  lands 
that  do  not  belong  to  them  and  which  they  never  can  hope  to  acquire. 

The  largest  contingent  of  emigration  is  drawn  from  the  agricultural 
class.  This  is  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  Pomernnia,  the  thinnest 
populated  province  of  Prussia,  yet  it  furnishes  the  largest  number  of 
emigrants,  as  is  exhibited  by  inclosed  table. 

In  Pomerania  the  lands  are  in  the  hands  of  large  land-owners.  The 
condition  of  the  tenants  and  day-laborers  are  not  unlike  those  of  Ire- 
land, where  the  population  diminished  during  the  period  of  1845  to  1880 
from  8,295,000  to  5,160,000,  mainly  through  emigration. 

The  decrease  by  emigration  from  Pomerania  is  not  so  large  as  that 
from  Ireland,  but  approaches  nearer  these  figures  than  any  other  Ger- 
man province. 

Before  the  year  1885  the  two  western  provinces  of  Prussia  furnished 
a  larger  quota  of  emigrants  than  the  six  eastern,  but  since  that  period 
the  contingent  of  emigration  from  the  eastern  provinces  has  been  greater 
than  from  the  western. 

The  movement  of  the  tides  of  emigration  has  been  from  the  west  to 
the  east.  This  no  doubt  is  due  to  the  development  of  Bhenish  and 
Westphalian  industries,  which  ha^e  furnished  new  employments  to  thou- 
sands of  persons  who  would  have  emigrated,  but  have  found  in  their 
homes  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood. 

The  new  Prussian  territories,  Schleswig-Holstein,  Hanover,  and  Hesse- 
Nassau,  put  forth  a  very  large  emigration  for  a  few  years  after  1866, 
and  though  it  has  diminished  to  some  extent,  it  is  still  large,  embracing 
a  greater  average  than  the  other  provinces. 

Political  conditions  have  exerted  some  influence  in  promoting  emi- 
gration. Doubtless  many  persons  decided  to  leave  their  native  homes 
through  fear  of  the  social  consequences  wrought  by  apprehended  politi- 
cal disturbances  and  threatening  wars,  but  the  main  and  principal 
cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  ^^%^Q|e 
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OHABACTEB  OF  THE  EMIGRATION. 

Bavaria,  an  almost  entirely  agricnltnral  state,  shows  less  emigration 
th;m  any  other  state,  which  is  quite  certainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
coudition  of  the  small  farmers  is  more  favorable  and  their  prosperity 
more  pleasing  in  Bavaria  than  elsewhere  in  Grermauy. 

The  lands  in  Bavaria  are  parceled  oat  in  small  properties  to  free- 
holders ^  large  entails  do  not  exist,  and  the  conseqnence  is  that  the  far  m- 
ers  are  content,  and  unfavorable  to  leaving  their  native  land  with  all 
it8  endearments. 

Of  the  whole  emigration,  21.9  per  cent,  are  from  the  rural  districts. 
•  The  percentage,  though  large,  can  be  easily  accounted  for.  Not  only 
the  small  farmers  but  also  the  agricultural  day-laborers  and  servants, 
as  well  as  agricultural  artisans  and  mechanics,  are  included  in  these 
computations.  Those  constituting  this  class  are  the  best  fitted  and 
adapted  to  colonize  new  countries,  but  they,  more  than  all  others,  are 
urged  by  a  direct  wish  and  an  implacable  desire  to  become  land- 
owners. They  compare  their  position  in  the  old  country  to  that  of  their 
own  mastei-s,  and  go  willingly  to  a  country  that  offers  them  a  hope, 
through  diligence,  perseverance,  and  patient  labor,  to  acquire  a  home 
with  like  comforts  of  those  of  their  masters.  If  this  be  not  their  sole 
aim,  the  higher  wages  paid  agricultural  laborers  in  the  United  States 
tempts  thousands  to  try  their  fortunes  in  America.  ^ 

Thifi  class  of  emigrants  is  the  most  beneficial  to  the  new  countries  | 
awaiting  development,  and  it  is  therefore  favorable  to  the  United  States  ] 
that  it  constitutes  such  a  large  proportion  of  German  emigration. 

Persons  belonging  to  the  scientific  professions  and  to  commercial 
pnrsuito  have  not  the  same  inducements  to  seek  homes  and  employ- 
ment in  new  countries  as  those  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits }  the 
prospects  for  ready  engagement  are  not  so  favorable  to  them.  If  in 
their  country  trade  and  commerce  are  depressed,  to  them  there  is  a  hope 
left  that  a  change  may  take  place  and  trade  and  prosperity  may  be  re- 
vived. To  the  tillers  of  the  soil  no  anticipations  of  a  brighter  future 
can  be  entertained ;  the  lands  are  fully  developed  and  occupied,  and 
overburdened  with  teeming,  patient  laborers.  The  only  bow  of  promise 
to  them  is  in  emigrating  to  more  inviting  fields.  Here  is  a  reason  for 
so  large  annual  outpouring  of  the  German  agricultural  population. 

EMIGRATION  IS  VOLUNTARY. 

The  emigration  from  Germany  is  voluntary.  By  a  law  passed  June 
1, 1870,  all  persons  who  choose  to  do  so  can  emigrate  in  times  of  peace 
except  those  who  have  not  yet  fulfilled  their  duty  as  citizens  in  respect 
to  military  service. 

Under  the  compulsory  system  of  military  service  every  able-bodied 
male  inhabitant  of  the  Empire  must  serve  three  years,  bat  under  some 
circumstances  this  period  may  be  reduced  to  one  year.  All  those  act- 
ively engaged  in  the  array  and  navy  and  those  belonging  to  the  reserve 
(Landwehr)^  and  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty- 
five  years  who  have  not  produced  testimony  that  they  are  not  emigrat- 
ing to  avoid  military  service,  are  forbidden  from  emigrating  by  the  fif- 
teenth article  of  the  emigration  law. 

The  penalty  inflicted  for  a  violation  of  this  law,  when  recaptured, 
and  convicted,  is  a  fine  not  less  than  150  nor  more  than  1,000  marks,  or 
imprisonment  from  one  to  twelve  months. 
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Persons  who  are  free  from  military  service  are  permitted  to  leave  the 
country. 

No  passport  or  certificate  of  citizenship  is  granted.  Ten  years'  vol- 
antary  absence  forfeits  all  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship.  The 
greater  part  of  the  emigrants  are  free  of  military  service,  yet  there  are 
some  who  owe  military  duty  and  seek  to  evade  it  by  emigrating. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  correct  number,  as  the  statistics 
can  only  be  obtained  through  the  list  of  military  deserters,  which  is  not 
made  public,  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  desertions  from  military  serv- 
ice by  emigration  numbered  10,690,  of  which  4,503  were  agricultural 
laborers. 

The  Government  neither  favors  nor  restrains  emigration ;  all  its  or- ' 
dinances  on  the  subject  look  only  to  the  welfare  and  kind  treatment 
whiob  shall  be  extended  to  them  on  their  journey.  It  was  indeed  a 
long  time  before  the  Government  arrived  at  this  wise  conclusion.  Pro- 
hibitive measures  were  tried  and  proved  void  of  results.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  check  the  tide  of  emigration  without  presenting  through 
the  industrial  pursuits  a  more  favoring  prospect  of  a  coming  prosperity. 

Another  cause  promotive  of  emigration  is  found  in  the  Socialistenge- 
setz  (Socialistic  law).  This  law  was  enacted  by  the  force  of  public  senti- 
ment aggravated  by  the  two  attempts  on  the  life  of  the  venerable  Em- 
peror William,  and  deprives  many,  on  account  of  their  political  opinions, 
of  their  privileges,  and  relegates  them  to  the  administrative  power  of 
the  police.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  law  a  person  who  is  suspected 
of  Socialistic  views  may  be  banished  from  the  city  where  he  lives.  Also 
by  this  law  certain  cities  are  placed  partially  under  martial  law,  viz, 
Berlin,  Hamburg,  Leipsic,  Chemnitz,  and  more  recently  Spremberg. 

As  other  German  states  pursue  a  like  course  the  Socialist  finds  him- 
self forced  to  seek  shelter  and  home  in  some  other  country.  The  greater 
number  of  Socialists  who  have  emigrated  have  gone  directly  to  the 
United  States.  This  may  be  stated  as  the  only  way  in  which  the  Ger- 
man Government  exerts  an  influence  which  would  encourage  emigration^ 
and  if  it  does  this,  it  is  indirectly. 

Criminals  are  never  banished;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  forbidden  to 
leave  the  country  until  they  have  suffered  the  penalty  which  the  law 
inflicts.  If  they  escape,  every  efibrt  is  made  to  recapture  them.  Ban- 
ishment has  never  been  adopted  by  the  German  Government  as  a  method 
of  riddance  of  the  mischievous  and  turbulent  elements  of  society  ;  even 
-penal  settlements  have  ever  been  repulsive  to  the  ideas  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  As  the  bulk  of  German  emigration  goes  to  the  United 
States,  so  also  the  majority  of  the  criminals  and  refuse  of  society  that 
leave  the  country  find  their  way  there. 

The  freedom  of  our  republican  form  of  Government,  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  and  the  right  to  hold  public  assemblies  have  proved  to  be  a 
congenial  encouragement  to  Socialistic  agitators. 

An  opinion  prevails  that  leading  members  of  the  German  Socialistic 
party  are  going  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating 
and  molding  into  one  solid,  compact  party  the  G^erman  Socialists  who 
have  heretofore  emigrated  there,  and  who  are  now  acting  in  a  separate 
and  unorganized  way.  A  natural  sequence  of  the  unmolested  condition 
of  the  Socialists  in  America  as  compared  with  their  condition  in  Europe, 
and  detailed  in  their  letters  $x)m  banished  co-laborers  in  the  cause  in 
America,  is  thought  to  be  the  leading  reason  for  the  large  exodus  of 
Socialists  from  the  states  of  Europe  to  the  United  States. 

Anarchists  are  merely  the  radical  elements  of  the  Socialistic  party. 
Bvery  true  Social-Democrat  will  become  an  Anarchist  if  he  follows 
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the  rules,  precepts,  ideas,  and  teaohiDgs  of  his  party.  Socialism  is  the 
blossom  and  anarchy  is  the  fruit  from  seed  sown  by  Barleau,  Lasalle, 
Marx,  and  other  eminent  Social-Democrats.  The  strict  police  regfula' 
tions  of  the  German  Goyemment  suppress  Anarchism  by  sheer  force, 
bat  it  may  be  a  question  pregnant  with  alarm  that  two-thirds  of  the 
Social-Democrats  who  have  and  are  emigrating  to  the  United  States  may 
not  grow  step  by  step  under  our  free  institutions  more  and  more  radi- 
cal in  their  views  and  demands,  thus  becoming  Anarchists  and  the  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace  and  order  of  society. 

A  deportation  of  paupers  is  never  practiced  by  the  Government.  The 
emigrants  are  by  no  means  wealthy,  or  in  many  instances  not  even 
well-to-do  citizens,  but  are  not  paupers.  They  have  money  enough  to 
pay  their  passage,  and  not  infrequently  a  sum  to  aid  them  in  making  a 
commencement  in  their  new  home.  Large  numbers  are  induced  to  go 
over  by  friends  who  have  settled  in  America  and  have  succeeded,  and 
they  often  assist  them  by  sending  a  prepaid  passage  ticket. 

The  emigrants  from  the  northern  districts  of  Germany,  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  Hanover,  Mecklenburg,  Lubeck,  and  the  Hamburg  territory 
are  sober,  steady,  patient,  and  industrious  people.  They  live  plainly, 
having  no  pretensions  in  regard  to  the  style  of  their  houses  or  their 
modes  of  living  and  dressing.  They  expect  to  And  a  remuneration  for 
hard  labor  such  as  they  are  accustomed  to,  better  living,  and  more 
agreeable  conditions  of  life  than  they  leave.  Such  persons  are  rarely 
d^ppointed ;  they  are  generally  contented  and  become  valua^ble  citi- 
zens. 

Beligious  proscriptions  cannot  be  stated  as  a  cause  of  emigration. 
Nearly  all  the  states  of  Gharmany  recognize  a  state  church,  yet  all  creeds 
of  religious  faith  e^joy  equal  rights  and  privileges  in  worshiping.  It 
has  ever  been  a  prominent  feature  in  the  Hamburg  Government  to  tol- 
erate the  largest  religious  liberty.  The  recent  anti-Semitic  movement 
may  have  induced  a  few  Israelites  to  leave  the  country,  but  as  the  pros- 
ecution has  been  confined  to  a  few  individuals,  it  has  not  and  cannot  be 
assigned  as  a  cause  producing  emigration. 

Insane  persons  are  only  allowed  to  emigrate  in  company  with  their 
relatives  and  guardians.  The  strictest  regulations  are  observed  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  unfortunate  lunatics,  who  under  the  authorities  mast 
be  taken  care  of  either  in  private  asylums  or  in  the  Government  sani- 
tariums, which  are  model  institutions  of  their  kind. 

Neither  in  Hamburg  nor  in  the  German  Empire  is  emigration  consid- 
ered as  a  fit  or  lawfril  method  of  ridding  the  country  of  the  obnoxious 
elements  of  tiie  population. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  assisted  emigration  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment, but  by  some  foreign  Governments,  especially  some  of  the  South 
American  states,  which  fully  realize  the  value  and  importance  of  the  in- 
troduction of  a  laboring  population,  which  with  favoring  conditions 
would  develop  into  the  l^t  and  most  useful  citizens. 

The  efforts  of  these  states  to  turn  the  channels  of  emigration  from  the 
United  States  have  proven  of  little  or  no  consequence.  The  only  in- 
stances of  assisted  emigration  from  Germany  are  those  of  some  member 
or  members  of  a  fomily  whose  course  of  life  would  reflect  dishonor  to 
the  family's  name  and  social  standing ;  to  avoid  this  the  relatives  or 
friends  ship  him  or  them  to  the  United  States.  The  matter-of-fact  modes 
of  life  in  our  country,  the  dire  necessity  of  working  for  a  livelihood,  the 
non-consideration  of  their  former  social  advantages  and  privileges  by 
Uie  people,  often  put  such  persons  upon  their  mettle,  and  the  best  char- 
acteristics of  good  citizenship  are  not  infrequently  brought  out.    When 
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this  is  not  the  case  these  persons  become  chronic  growlers,  join  the 
bardp  of  disaffected,  and  become  Anarchists  and  disturbers  of  order  and 
social  qnietnde.  From  my  knowledge  of  ^he  character  of  Oerman  emi- 
grants that  have  settled  in  the  United  States  the  good  largely  predomi- 
nates.   Of  course  where  there  is  much  light  there  must  be  some  shadow. 

Among  the  German  element  of  our  population  there  are  to  be  found 
many  eminentand  praiseworthy  features  that  would  honor  and  embellish 
the  citizenship  of  any  country.  It  is  true,  there  have  been  some  im- 
portations whose  conduct  would  naturally  array  in  hostility  the  senti- 
ment of  all  good  and  just  people,  but  we  have  the  consoling  reflection 
that  by  the  force  of  sound  and  just  admiuistration  of  public  opinion  all 
disturbances  produced  by  such  persons  will  be  quickly  stamped  out  and 
the  actors  consigned  to  an  ignominious  oblivion. 

The  only  method  which  suggests  itself  to  my  mind  for  limiting  and 
restricting  emigration  to  the  United  States  is  to  place  it  under  con- 
sular inspection  at  the  i)ort  of  embarkation.  Let  the  vessels  under- 
stand that  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  land  emigrants  who  have  not 
passed  the  inspection  of  the  consular  of&cer  of  the  port  from  whence  the 
ship  sails  and  who  do  not  bear  his  certificate  of  inspection.  This  in- 
spection should  embrace  healthfulness,  physical  condition  to  earn  a 
living,  ability  to  support  themselves  until  employment  could  be  ob- 
tained, character  for  honesty  and  industry  and  obedience  to  law,  &c. 

WM.  W.  LANG, 

Consul. 

Unitiu)  States  Consulatb, 

Hamburg  J  June  16, 1886. 
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EMIGRATION   FROM   EUROPE. 


Number  of  vesseUy  and  their  dcstinationy  by  which  emigranU  were  eonveyed  direct  from 

Hamburg  in  1884. 


Destination. 

Emi- 
grants. 

Steam, 
•hips. 

Sailing, 
vessels. 

NewTork 

71,805 

1,014 

520 

56 

,     708 

1,161 

116 
15 
12 
2 
9 
126 

Brazil   

La  Plata  fltatea            

West  coast  of  Sonth  America -•• 

Australia 

VftHoni*  tmTiAfi.t.1ii.TiHA nnrtfl .. . .............  .. 

27 

76,264 

280 

27 

IS 

B4. 

Passen- 
gers. 

1883. 

Direct  from  Hamburg  to— 

Vessels. 

Vessels. 

Passen- 
gers. 

United  States 

116 
15 
12 
2 

71,805 

1,014 

520 

56 

105 
12 
9 
3 
1 
6 
10 

78,5(27 

Bmj;]]          ..         

1,145 

La  Plata  states 

343 

Ciiill                                               .                 

91 

"West  Indies             - 

34 

Africa       



619 

Australia 

9 

708 
1,161 

1,085 

Various  transatlantic  ports  on  vessels  not  intended  for  pas- 
sAnfffiP  traffic                                                    ..   ................. 

1  059 

TndiMctlv  fiODveved                      .       ........................... 

164 

75,264 
16,339 

146 

7«,  l»0O 
13  205 

Total 

91,603 

89,465 

Emigranie  conveyed  via  Hamburg  in  each  month  during  the  years  1883  and  1884. 


HodIOl 


January  — 
WahrtMry .,. 

April 

Mi»j ^- 

JODO^., 

July  ....,.«* 
Anguat  _..- 

Deoftuibor. .. 
Tol^l. 


1884. 


Packet 
•hips. 


Totid 
Ships  car-  conveyed 

ryine       direct, 
less  than 
I    25  pas. 
sengers. 


8,082 
6,164 
9,027 
11,256 
10,446 
6,424 
9,268 
5,694 
4,830  I 
6,694  ! 
3,F65 
1.844  I 


120 
86 
74 
66 
51 
97 
105 
143 
87 
121 
106 
105 


8,202 

6,250 

9,101 

11,822 

10,497 

6,521 

6,373 

«5.837 

4,926 

6, 815 

3,971 

1,449 


Indirect, 
ly  con- 
veyed. 


604 

650 

2,347 

2,468 

4,338 

1,126 

1,078 

1,183 

733 

730 

743 

840 


74.103 


1,161 


75,264        16.339 


Total. 


3,806 
5,900 
11,448 
13,790 
14,835 
7,646 
7,451 
7,020 
5.059 
7,545 
4,714 
1,789 


91,603 


Total 
1883. 


2,632 
4,002 
6,698 
12, 815 
12.637 
7.837 
6.C92 
6.869 
7,835 
11.074 
6.806 
8,568 


89,465^ 
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Ill 


Sex  and  age  of  emigranU  eanvet/ed,  direct  and  inject,  from  Hamburg  to  foreign  porte 
during  the  years  1683  and  1884. 


AdnlU. 

Total 
adnlU. 

Cbildien. 

Yen. 

Hale. 

Female. 

1 
Less  than  Less  than 
10  yean,     lyear. 

TotaL 

C«iiTOTed  direol: 

44.681 
44,078 

11,725 
0,203 

80,408 
30,463 

4,614 
3,072 

66,480'      14.000 
55,748         14,288 

18,804!        1,800 
11,041  j        1.832 

4,631 
5,104 

555 
802 

75,264 

1883 

75.141 

16,888 
18,265 

Conveyed  indirect: 

id83!.'!r.I'.I!!!".*"r.I.'"!**."!iI.'.*. 

Emigranie  conveyed  from  various  European  ports  to  transatlantUs  places  in  1883  and  1884. 


Conveyed  from— 

1884. 

1888. 

Hamlnirg ^ .... . 

01,608 
108. 121 
773 
28,616 
21,634 
803,001 

80,465 
111,205 

Stettin 

548 

Antwerp « 

34,480 

Ham.; 

25,502 

OTMt  Brft*)n  Ai^d  TrAiATH)  ,  _,  , 

881, 157 

Emigrants  conveyed  from  Hamburg  to  transatlantic  ports  since  1646. 


Direct,  by- 


Year. 


<  Bmigrant  i    Other 
!   vessels,      vessels. 


1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

IttO. 

1851. 

1852 

1&53. 

1854. 

18». 

1866. 

1857. 

1866. 

1858. 

1880. 

1861. 

1862. 

1868  . 

1864. 

1805. 

1816. 

1867. 

1808. 

1868. 

1870. 

W71  . 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1878. 

1810. 

1881. 

1861. 

1861. 

U8«. 


Total 1.140,684  i      15^561 


4, 

7, 
6, 
5, 
7, 
12, 
21, 
18, 
31, 
15, 
23. 
2«, 
18. 
12, 
1*. 
13, 
18, 
21, 
19, 
86, 
38, 
37, 
43, 
41. 
27, 
34. 
52, 
44, 
30, 
21. 
20, 

10, 

17, 
48. 
74. 
80, 
75. 
74. 


857  I 

628  I 

585  , 

620 

295 

005 

845 

585 

753 

226 

822  I 

5«8  I 

473 

534 

690 

540 

373  ' 

866 

744 

878 

627 

872 

505 

217 

802 

630 

828 

278 

162 

561 

615 

678 

032 

030 

359 

400 

003 

141 

103 


Total 
direct. 


135 
184 
571 
384 
557 
437 
464 
326 
349 
219 
223 
184  I 
187  i 
194  I 
213 
334 
413 
298 
123 
207 
50 
504 
305 
300 
478 
377 
564 
427 
514 
775 
741 
1,110 
1,100 
1.050 
1.101 


Indirect 


4.857 
7,628 
6,585 
5,620 
7,430 
12. 270 
21,916 
18,969 
32.310 
15,663 
24,286 
28.894 
18,822 
12. 753 
14.  913 
13.724  I 
18.560  I 
22,060  ' 
19, 957 
87,212 
39,040 
38.170 
43,628 
41,424 
27,442 
35,143 
58,223 
44,578 
80,625 
2X938 
21.179 
18,000 
20.446  ' 
17,805 
48,100 
75.519 
82,093 
76,200 
75.264 


7,119 

10, 511 

18,509 

2,989 

1,917 

2,672 

977 

489 

1,302 

675 

1,517 

2,621 

5,098 

5,672 

5,740 

4,675 

6,442 

5,870 

5,114 

7,081 

21.183 

24, 598 

12, 818 

9,872 

7,554 

8,670 

4,357 

7,059 

18.787 

47, 612 

31. 128 

18,265 

16.339 


Grand 
totaL 


1,166.225  1    816.112     1.472,807 


4,857 
7.628 
6,585 
5.620 
7,430 
12,279 
28,035 
29,480 
50,819 
18,652 
26, 203 
81.566 
19,798 
13,242 
16. 215 
14,398 
20,077 
24.681 
25.055 
42,884 
44,780 
42,845 
50,050 
47,204 
32,556 
42,224 
74.406 
69, 176 
43.443 
81, 810 
28, 733 
22,570 
24.803 
24.864 
68,887 
123, 131 
113.221 
80.465 
91,603 
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Ages  of  emigrants  {Qermane)  conveyed  via  Hamburg  to  foreign  porta  from  1874  to  1883. 


Yoar. 

Less 
than  1 
year. 

lto6 
years. 

5tol5 
years. 

16  to  20 
years. 

20  to  30 
years. 

80  to  40 
years. 

40  to  60 
years. 

60  years 

and 
above. 

Between  the 
ages  of  15  and  00. 

TotaL       ^?^' 
-^o**^  jcentage. 

Ig74 

2,671 
1,602 
1,682 
1,219 
1,897 
1,242 
4,278 
8,797 
7,889 
5,506 

8,666 
2,678 
2,197 
1,824 
1,921 
1,602 
6,106 
10,886 
8,482 
6,762 

7,580 
5,160 
4,616 
8  287 
8,480 
8,093 
8,924 
16,606 
16,884 
12,496 

6,961 
4,408 
8,710 
8,040 
3.643 
3,780 
9,704 
14,968 
16,271 
12,867 

11,776 
8,920 
8,866 
6,791 
7,882 
8,695 
28,085 
89.959 
36,910 
28,838 

6.089 
4,788 
4,456 
8.632 
8,797 
8,700 
10,807 
19,036 
17,420 
18,114 

6,166 
8,938 
8.806 
2,251 
2,757 
2663 
6,673 
11,546 
11,024 
0,250 

614 

481 

411 

356 

420 

290 

816 

1,385 

1,384 

1,147 

29,012 
21,000 
19,928 
15,884 
16,679 
18.628 
49,709 
85,508 
80,625 
63,664 

06.8 

1875 

69.S 

1876 

69.8 

1877 

70.4 

1878 

70.9 

1879 

74.9 

1880 

72.2 

1881 

69.4 

1882 -... 

7L2 

1888 

71.0 

Total 

Percentage. 

86,776 
6.8 

44,823 
7.6 

80,520 
14.0 

^« 

180.617 
31.6 

*\i^; 

58,810 
10.8 

7,813 
1.3 

402,496 
70.5 

70.5 

Professions  of  emigrants  conveyed  from  Hamburg ^  1879  to  1883. 


Profession. 


1879. 


1880. 


1881. 


1882. 


1883. 


TotaL 


Affricnltore,  fishery,  and  fSorestry  . 

Other  indnstriee 

Commerce 

Workmen  without  distinct  calling 

Different  trades 

Laborers  without  any  prof< 
Profession  not  declared — 

Total..... 


5,654 

18, 761 

4,602 

14.132 

4,033 

7,877 

8,869 

16,330 

1,228 

2,074 

195 

349 

5,788 

14,864 

24,864 


68,887 


20,565 
18,912 

7,941 
46,029 

2,629 

839 

26,862 


19,656 

15,900 
7.669 

89.186 

2,627 

815 

27,868 


14.648 
12,191 

5.814 
30,848 

2.215 

203 

23,548  I 


74,274 
65,737 
82,834 
35,762 
10,669 
1.069 
98,8d4 


128,131 


113,221 


89,465 


819;  564 


ITALY. 

BOME. 

BSPOBT  OF  CONSVL-QEKBBAL  ALDBN, 

In  compliance  with  the  instractioDS  contained  in  the  Department  cir- 
cnlar  dated  April  27,  1886, 1  have  the  honor  to  report  the  following 
facts  relating  to  emigration  to  the  United  States  from  this  consular  dis- 
trict, and  also  from  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  to  the  United  States,  from 
1876  to  1885,  so  far  as  they  can  be  obtained. 

No  statistics  prior  to  1876  can  be  obtained,  for  the  reason  that  a  differ- 
ent system  of  registry  was  adopted  beginning  with  that  year. 

I  may  here  remark  that  the  area  covered  by  the  consular  district  of 
Bome  is  roughly  estimated  to  include  nine  of  the  sixty-nine  provinces 
making  up  the  Kingdom  of  Italy ;  this  district  may  also  be  roughly  es- 
timated to  cover  17,398  square  miles,  having  a  population  of  3,500,000 
inhabitants. 

Emigrants  are  divided  by  Italian  statisticians  into  two  faiuds,  namely, 
permanent  and  temporary,  the  latter  consisting  of  persons  who  leave 
the  country  for  a  period  less  thap  a  year  for  travel  or  to  seek  work  in 
other  countries.  This  classification  is  made  according  to  replies  given 
to  the  passport  officials,  but  is  not  accurate,  as  the  object  of  the  inquiries 
is  not  always  understood,  besides  there  is  a  certain  number  of  emigrants 
without  passports. 

According  to  the  official  statement  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the 
total  number  of  emigrants  from  the  consular  district  of  Bome  (as  nearly 
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OS  this  district  can  bo  de&ned  for  statistical 
States  from  1876  to  1885,  was  as  follows: 


parpo86&  to  the  United 


Yew. 

Total 
number 
ofemi. 
grmU. 

Year. 

ToUl 
namber 
ofemi. 
gnnto. 

lfl7C 

15 
2 
80 
42 
80 

1881 

324 

J877 

1882 

681 

1H78 

1883 

1884 

531 

J879 

178 

IbW 

1885 , 

*^ 

The  diminution  in  1884  in  this  district,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  ol 
Italy,  was  owing  to  the  cholera  epidemic. 

EmigranU  aooording  to  $ex  from  the  consular  district  of  Home  to  the  United  States, from 

1876  to  1885. 


Teen. 

^ 

Permftoent. 

Temporary 

Total.    ' 

Grand  total. 

Malee. 

Femnlee. 

Tout. 

Mftlea.    '  Females. 

ICalee. 

Femalea. 

Total. 

1878 

1877 

e             2 

8 

7 
2 
18 
2 

n 

23 

V 
»? 

46 
88 
23 
70  1 
28  ; 
80 

13 

2 

18 

20 

75 

270 

537 

405 

154 

266 

2 

16 

12 
5 
2 

13 

2 

1878   

12 
16 
.       5 
45 
24 
86 
24 
60 

30 

187» 

1880 

1881 

1883 

24 
31 

IS 

427 
135 
188 

11 
3 
32 
24 
25 
20 
48 

35 
34 
236 
638 
452 
155 
237 

42 

80 

324 

561 

1883...!! 

1884 

1885 

68 
10 
78 

11 
4 
11 

532 
178 
326 

Oceupations  of  emigrants  from  the  consular  district  of  Borne  to  the  United  States  between 

1882  and  1885. 

[Proportion  for erery  100  emigrants.] 


Ooonpationa. 


Hasbandmen,  peawnta.  and  sbepberds. 

Jfaaona  and  atone^onttera 

Xarriea,  porters,  and  other  day  laborers 

Anisatta  and  operattvea 

Doainess  men  and  mannfaotorers 

Liberal  profesaiona 

SerranU 

An  other  profeaaiona 


Years. 


67.01 
3.04 

13.37 
7.84 
1.07 
0.80 
0.35 
5.53 


1888.       1884.       1885. 


47.73 
.3.50 

36.41 
7.02 
0.57 
0.38 
0.38  ! 
3.02  I 


67.43 
5.06 
11.80 
10.11 
1.12 
1.12 
0.56 
2.80 


100.00  100.00  100.00   100.00 


62.58 
2.45 
11.35 
15.34 
1.23 
0.61 
0.02 
5.52 
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Bmiffraniafrom  Italy  to  the  United  States  from  1882  to  1865. 


1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

188S. 

DistriotB. 

1 

& 

1 

1 

£ 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

H 

Pennanent  emigTation : 
Piedmoot 

240 

416 

610 

7 

23 

816 

5 

5 

262 
4 

13 
20 
2 
2 

309 
609 
872 

n 

36 
336 

? 

805 
65.1 
540 

25 
107 
453 

11 
4 

4^5 

'^ 
78 
62 

■ 

390 

1.087 

648 

32 

185 

515 

14 

6 

486 
384 
308 

26 
103 
100 

88 
5 

138 

210 

106 

16 

53 

39 

1 

624 
594 
414 

42 
156 
199 

39 
5 

516 
447 

223 
113 
127 
166 
14 

'    141 
172 
114 
98 
34 
54 
2 

""'l 

223 

833 

10 

1.115 
244 
364 

687 

Liguria  

619 

liOmbftrdy •••• 

887 

Yenetia...*..: 

Bmilia 

211 
101 

Tnnoany 

220 

HuchM     

16 

Umbria 

I^inm 

I 

AbnisriaDdHoliae.. 

OMPpMI** 

2,881 
6,151 
62 
2.260 
1,693 
789 

120 
1.115 
8 
564 
168 
289 

2,501 
7,266 
70 
2,833 
1,861 
1.079 

3,680 
5,795 
25» 
2,008 
1,884 
1.269 

260 
607 
128 
465 

3.825 
6,682 

2,616 
2,012 
1.734 

699 

1,679 

91 

1,666 

605 

987 

145 
628 
23 
773 
155 
382 

844 
2,807 

114 
2,439 

820 
1,869 

1,061 

1.641 

79 

2,346 

«74 
736 

1,284 

2,474 

88 

Paejle 

BaSlioata 

3.461 
1  118 

Calabria   

SioUy 

ilioo 

Saimnia 

XotiU 

14.973 

2.822 

17,795 

16,996 

3.163 

20,161 

7,297 

2,669 

9.966 

8,346 

3,405 

11.761 

'^'^fS^oT}^^::.. 

105 

35 

6 

■ 

5 

43 

5 

11 
148 
40 

6 
11 

2 

0 
22 
83 
12 
40 
34 
14 

1 

0         15 

ir     33 

47!      130 

9 
33 

47 

9 

25 

19 

1 
2 
1 

15 
33 
78 
85 

""ii 

13 

9 

2 

1 

1 
12 

6 
13 

9 

52 

60 

9 

25 

28 

1 

4 

2 

16 

45 

84 

98 

85 
57 
39 
14 
10 
•40 

25 
15 
9 

4 

110 

Lignria 

I>ombanly 

72 

48 

Vonetia.. 

""l3 

12 
53 
39 
17 
2 

18 

Emilia 

]4 

Xnsoany  .....•.....•• 

44 

Marches 

Umbila 

Latiam 

2 


2 

1 



1 

AbrDSKlandMoliBe.. 
Oanrpanla. .  ^  r ....... , 

58 
116 

""i8 
8 

37 
5 

14 

21 
214 

21 
234 

58 
130 

67 
153 

24 
476 

10 
8 
9 

94 

77 
161 

33 
570 

77 
121 
7 
2 
34 
72 

11 
53 

20 

88 
174 

PoffUe 

7 

Basilicata 

8 

Calabria 

41 

SioUy 

175 

34 

209 

155 

28 

183 

02 

Sordbia 

Total 

768 

130 

898 

1,107 

244 

1,351 

512 

104 

616 

559 

143 

702 

Gnnd  total 

15,741 

2,962 

18.093 

18,103 

8.409 

21, 512 

7,809 

2,773 

10.612 

8,905 

3,54^ 

12.453 
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li!7fl. 

3fl77. 

1B7& 

1879. 

mmicla. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

& 

-3 

1 

£ 

^ 

5 

1 

sS 

^ 

Piidmiint..-  .... 
X4|CtiilA.... 

T«neitt« 

1,0  Id 
haw 

1, 5«^ 

£03 

480 
2,161 

1    .^Ad 

1 

2.M2  1,714 
l.gft,^   1,060 
fl,7KJ   1,§fi(i 
3,  23i»i  4.0U7 

7M1 

a,  470 
317 

2.496 
2,525 

3.m 

7,507 
1.177 

3.721 

1,752 

1,470 

2,5C7 

7S5 

8TI 

35 

Q9j 
822 
Bits 
1,924 
243 
142 
20 

2.410 
2.034 
2,301 
4.431 
1,028 
»04 
65 

:*,  657 
2,:i82 

a,  0113 

072 

1. 107 

3M 

1.501 
I.IM 

i.:*04 

2,620 
3W2 
219 
12 

5,  MS 
3f  B76 
4,  307 

6,  Ii64 

BmiU* ,„„.. 

347'      i2a 

400 
1.377 

isa 

7 
15 

m 

1,310 
177 

t.ooe 

53D 

207 

1 

mi 

791 

28 

i>274 

l,2US^ 

«e 

5 
10 

SIS 
ft2 
S4£ 
470 
III 

loe 

63 
1          '2 

20 

asa 

S5 

161 

60 

DO 

1 

132;       92,1 
2ti         56 

1,410 
50 

Umbrta ,,..., 

li           1 

a 

Abnuxl  aad  Mo- 

ll«e.. ........... 

310 
7*1 

.3 

3 

70 
330 
31 

tio 

&5 

1 

I) 

410 
1.  027 
28 
911 
40;^ 
402 

3 

373 

1,  015 

S5 

1.  203 

347 

B27 

3 

ma 

4m 

1,001 

42 

1,566 

4(»0 

0 
1.498 

3 
S44 

1,^42 

BHilWi»tl». 

€«lalrrta 

5,  002'  1.  90ft 

m        37 

4,002    1.704 

2,  !J75     rm 

m       215 
2           1 

7,  0«l 

75 

ri,7mi 

3,565 

BMIt  *-»... .,,.-.. 

2271      &54 
S'         12 

540 

Su^lft.-. 

I           7 

3 

T&tBi. *.,<*. 

la^aw 

e,48i 

ia.75fl 

13,400 

7,0?TS2l.OS7'i:£.3n* 

6,13718.535 

2S,fl;t212,m 

40,F24 

PiediD^Qt 

m46i 

i.:j3o 

13,33^ 

m.5M 

2,700 

4.«r78 

342 

51 

,      160 

2Q0 
1,470 
157 
64 
»0l 
712 
2B 

a,ff7D 

3S2 

1,001 

1.751 

14^ 

230 

11 

iU 

370 
5 

71 

30D 

1 

£!£Ht4» 

1    l,fiil! 

11.  330 

31,315 

2,03S 

5,108 

200 

201 

1.855 

1«2 

m 

372 

1.0-il 

^1 

10,570 

■2.*>93ai  SI5 

19.7§6 

7a« 

13, 701 

24,122 

1,  927 

4,  957 

X&l 

11 

7 

818 

2,117 

3^4 

1.455 

4oa 

3 

3,573  22,350 
195|      923 
53613,233 

1,  030  20,  05S 

1^24 1  2. 151 

19,  752, 

1,7!5 

1 1 , H70 

24,  im 
5,  im 

6,77L» 

18« 
1? 
7 

2«4 

1,007 

307 

2,.M5 
ri2L! 

1.70;^ 

420 

20 
3 
6 

675 
176 

23;,2(r7 

XtisntfiA    ...-_. 

973       276]  i;  240 
15,442,      02OmO02 
■25,27a,  ],7l0Wot)'> 

2, 378 

I-wiib*rdy, 

12.392 
201,  7H1 

BmiliA...... 

3. 2US|       IHO 

5. 1571      401 

144         ^3 

aal        5 

12S'        27 
1,4I4|       450 

'i5fl!       13J 
17H1        :irt 

!I,30B 

5,  5r.& 

107 

2^ 

5 

155 

1,804 

377 

214 

8ei 

10 

4,  050 

Til***iMiF  1  i .  ■  • . .  1 1 " 

41« 

152 
760 
137 

2B2 

2Ty 

109 

1 

5.37» 

lOS 

13 

7 

970 

401 

8«5 

1.7a4 

7,2:^4 

lUnbM. 

IFmlifto.. ,. 

214 
30 

iM^mn 

13 

Afmuiit  mod  Mu- 

320 

PdcUbV ..,,.. 

2,2«-J 

4ta 

BMSliCftt* .... 

7J0 

14d 

M 

3 

... 

If^ 
201 

04 
81 

222 

SiecJy,. .*.,.,.,... 

342 

gardklA....-*.— ^ 

B         12 

20 

Tot*l  ., ..... 

SI,  010 
&5,1S7 

7,uoe 

m,  »15 

108,771 

71,  7011' 
85,10Er 

fl,330 
14,014 

7S,120 
97,^13 

70.  niJl  7.  «21 

77,733 
J>{J.20S 

71,  644M  7.  407 

70,  ^t07 

Gnnd  total.., .. 

82,510 

13,758 

100, 172 

10,  a^!} 

I19,ii31 
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Diatrioto. 


PenBADent  einigT»tlon : 

Piedmont 

Lignria 

Lombardy 

YenetU 

Emilia 

Tasoaoy 

MarobM 

TTrobria 

Lntium 

AbraxsiandlColUe  . 

Campania 

Paplie 

BasUioaU 

Calabria 

SlcUy 

Sardinia 


Total. 


Temporary  emigration : 

Piedmont 

Lignrla 

Lombardy 

Tenetia 

Emilia 

Tasoany 

Marches 

Umbria 

Latinm 

Abmssl  and  MoUse  ... 

Campania 

PuKlle 

Baailioata 

Calabria 

Sicily 

Sardinia 


Total 

Grand  total., 


1880. 


3,120 

2,190 

2.507 

2.262 

925 

1,803 

58 

8 

8 

1,288 

6,980 

28 

2,452 

2,130 

443 


28,285 


21,772 

1,406 

18,196 

27,691 

8,119 

6^337 

158 

9 

2 

249 

852 

288 

7 

16!) 

180 

6 


1.471 

1.2k2 

1.344 

1.618 

280 

322 

34 

6 

7 

848 

2,395 

14 

1,722 

592 

200 

4 


11,649 


74.441 
100.726 


3,046 
404 
440 

2,080 

801 

434 

19 


52 

471 

141 

1 

61 

61 

6 


7,526 
19,175 


3 


4,591 
3,482 
3,941 
3.8(M> 
1,205 
2.125 

92 
0 

15 
1,634 
8,375 

42 
5.174 
2,722 


87.934 


24,815 

1,810 

13,636 

29,780 

3.420 

6,771 

177 

9 

2 

301 

1.3;S3 

429 

8 

230 

241 

12 


81.967 
119.901 


1881. 


I 

:4 


4.830 

2,292 

8,0el 

1,420 

963 

2,195 

18H 

15 

2 

1,796 

7,100 

27 

3,150 

1,578 

687 

14 


2,182 

1.066 

1.826 

910 

275 

423 

27 

4 

1 

335 

2,881 

18 

1,161 

458 

302 

3 


80,201  11.406 


24,30$ 

1.680 

14,973 

29,180 

4.625 

6.967 

126 

3 

1 

670 

1.100 

240 

458 

2,204 

186 

37 


86.841 
117,042 


3,095 

355 

415 

1,679 

318 

403 

18 

3 

1 

151 

323 

99 

151 

311 

18 

14 


7,018 
8,358 
5,507 
2,878 
1,238 
2,618 
213 

19 

3 

2,131 

0,481 

40 

4.311 

2,086 

939 

17 


41.607 


7.384 
18.790 


27.400 

2. 035 

l.\  418 

311.859 

4.943 

7,:«90 

144 

0 

2 

821 

1.48!) 

339 

600 

2,515 

204 

51 


01,225 
135,832 


1882. 


5,961 
2,409 
5,016 
2,534 
1,188 
2.198 

574 

11 

4 

3.583 

9,834 

116 

5.456 

8,378 

1.589 

44 


49.789 


8,147 

1.102 

2.778 

1,887 

406 

436 

40 

4 

1 

301 

2,517 

24 

1,532 

1,151 

672 

17 


15,959 


24,812 

2,097 

13,375 

30,232 

5, 173 

0,229 

99 

14 

***78:i 
1,256 
480 
662 
040 
74M 
112 


86,961 
136,750 


4,086 

463 

5U 

1,761 

250 

575 

16 

2 


500 
220 
130 

53 
206 

32 


8.853 
94.812 


9.108 

3.511 

8,689 

4.371 

1,588 

2,634 

614 

16 

6 

3.888 

12,351 

140 

6,988 

9,529 

2,261 

61 


65,748 


28,888 

2,560 

18, 919 

31.993 

6.422 

6.744 

115 

16 

""m 

1.756 
650 
708 
993 
054 
144 


0.5, 814 
161,562 
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DiAtriota. 


Permanent  emigration : 

Piedmont 

Ligoria 

Lombardy 

Venetia 

Smilia 

Toscany 

IfarcboH 

Um^ria 

Latinm 

Abmzzi  and  Molise . . 

Campania 

Puglie 

BaallicaU 

Calabria 

8i«ilv 

Sardinia 

Total 

Tcnrporarj  emigration : 

riodmdkit 

Ligoria 

Lombardy 

▼enetia 

Emilia 

luacany 

Ifarcbes 

TJmbria 

lAtiabi 

Abmzzi  and  Molifie  . . 

Campania 

Pnffue  

Basilicata...^ 

CaUbria 

Skjily 

Sardinia 

Total 

Grand  total 


1883. 


•5 


4,569 

8,008 

0.001 

8,291 

921 

2,687 

1,325 

20 

4 

4,853 

11,523 

874 

4,843 

it.  251 

2,103 

14 


2,024 

1,565 

2,168 

1,867 

250 

559 

99 

4 

7 

884 

2,484 

71 

1,846 

1,036 

767 

8 


53,782  I  It,  634 


19,972 

1,400 

18.545 

88,197 

2,811 

6,815 

264 

8 

1 

3.688 

1.371 

437 

684 

245 

968 

107 


02.463 
146,245 


2,854 
250 
586 

2.849 
344 

5;^ 

20 
8 


168 
525 
189 
185 

14 
202 

24 


8.222 
22,856 


6,593 

4,568 

8,1G9 

5,158 

1,171 

3,246 

1,424 

24 

11 

5,237 

14,007 

445 

6,189 

9.287 

2,870 

17 


68,416 


22,826 

1,650 

14,131 

40.540 

5,155 

7.374 

284 

11 

1 

8,806 

1,H06 

576 

869 

259 

1.170 

181 


100,685 
168.101 


1884. 


8 


6,751 
3,565 
8,201 
8, 752 
1,058 
1,808 
3,159 

19 
4 
2,028 
5,078 
229 
8.503 
8,609 
1,489 

10 


44,368 


17,855 

906 

11,816 

88,572 

3,539 

5,149 

159 

4 

1 

2,347 

651 

273 

105 

260 

818 


81,543 
125^  9U 


I 


2,006 

1,635 

2,877 

1,458 

810 

443 

181 

6 

6 

385 

1,909 

110 

1.454 

841 

581 

2 


13,661 


2.704 

801 

5U0 

2,806 

278 

628 

20 

2 

1 

215 

192 

40 

10 

13 

95 

19 


7.425 
21,106 


8,847 

5,200 

10.638 

5,210 

1,363 

2,301 

3,290 

25 

10 

2,413 

6,987 

380 

4.957 

4,450 

2,007 

12 


58,040 


20.140 

1.207 

12, 816 

40,880 

3.817 

5.797 

179 

0 

2 

2,562 

843 

313 

124 

273 

413 

107 


1885. 


7.830 
8.225 
7.077 
4,403 
1,246 
2,511 

829 

15 

5 

8,942 

8,819 

532 

7,188 

7,896 

1,138 

0 


56,161 


14.906 

1,126 

8.849 

33.444 

3.047 

7,093 

100 

12 

7 

1,161 

1,046 

199 

12 

1,006 

882 

187 


I 


3.081 

1,630 

2.727 

2,502 

422 

638 

184 

1 

0 

003 

3,896 

124 

2,808 

1,920 

607 


20,868 


2,938 
284 
491 

2,441 
847 
708 


210 
364 
17 
10 
86 
150 
16 


88,968  72,082 
147,017  128,243 


8,082 
28,950 


3 


10.861 

4,861 

9,804 

6,065 

1.668 

3,149 

1.018 

16 

14 

4,845 

11,715 

656 

9,996 

9.816 

1,645 

5 


77,029 


17,844 

1.410 

8,840 

35,885 

8,804 

7,800 

108 

15 

1,371 
•  1,410 
216 
22 
1.092 
541 
2U3 


80,]G4 
157, 193 
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The  greater  nnmber  of  eraijjrants  from  this  consular  district,  as  well 
as  frorn  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  is  drawu  Vroni  the  rural  districts — 
tbey  being  farm  laborers,  shepherds,  and  peasants.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  the  total  number  of  emigrants  toiHe  United  Suites  leave 
the  country  in  the  hope  of  finding  work  on  railway  constructions  and 
other  public  works.  Emigrants  from  the  highlandvi  are  sometimes  small 
peasant  proprietors,  but  from  the  lowlands  they  are  generally  farm 
laborers.  In  this  district, as  well  as  in  other  parts  oj  the  Kingdom,  em- 
igrants for  the  United  States  rarely  carry  more  than  from  $10  t^  $30 
over  and  above  their  passage  money,  and  in  many  instances  it  has  been 
found  that  this  amount,  including  passage  money,  has  been  raised  by 
loans  at  the  rate  of  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  interest;  .this  of  course,  is 
all  to  be  paid  from  the  prospective  earnings  in  America. 

In  1882  the  Government  issued  a  circular  inviting  the  prefects  of  the 
Kingdom  to  furnish  accurate  information  as  to  the  causes  of  emigration 
from  their  respective  provinces  and  its  effect  on  the  economical  con- 
dition of  the  country. 

Categorical  answers  to  the  following  questions  were  requested : 

(1)  Are  people  driven  from  the  country  by  destitntion  alone,  or  are  they  inflneuced 
by  8i>ecnlator8  interested  in  marine  transportation,  or  by  the  paid  agents  of  foiei^ 
Governments  or  emigration  companies  f 

(2)  Is  it  true  that  in  many  instances  entire  families  of  small  peasant  land-owners 
sell  all  their  possessions  to  enable  tbom  to  emigrate  f 

(3)  What  positive  and  practical  oifect  has  this  emigration  produced  on  wages,  on 
the  money  value  of  land,  and  in  general  on  the  agricultural  economy  of  the  communes 

'  or  provinces  during  the  last  ten  years?  > 

(4^  What  changes  in  the  directiou  of  emigration  have  taken  place  during  the  dec- 
ade T 

(5)  To  what  classes  of  society  do  emigrants  from  the  several  districts  belong  f  Are 
they  land-owuers,  farmers,  or  laborers  who  emigrate  for  want  of  employment  f 

The  answers  of  the  prefects  were  nearly  unanimous  in  ascribing  emi- 
gration to  three  causes,  namely,  destitution,  lack  of  work,  and  a  natural 
desire  to  improve  their  condition. 

It  appeared  that  during  recent  years  there  have  been  various  illicit 
means  used  for  inducing  persons  to  emigrate,  such  as  liattering  adver- 
tisements,  letters,  oflTers,  in  the  interest  of  persons  or  swindling  com- 
panies, of  from  $4  to  $t>  per  emigrant  to  persons  who  can  iuHuence 
emigration.    Changes  in  the  directiou  of  emigration  have  been  alight. 

It  was  found  that  nearly  nine-tenths  of  emigrants  to  all  countries 
were  drawn  from  the  agricultural  classes. 

Cases  of  land-owners  who  sell  their  possessions  to  enable  them  to 
emigrate  were  found  to  be  comparatively  rare,  and  it  was  found  that 
emigration  bad  not  produced  any  appreciable  effect  on  wages,  or  on  the 
money  value  of  land,  neither  on' the  ecjonomy  of  the  country  in  general. 

Compulsory  military  service,  onerous  taxation,  and  strikes  have  had 
practically  no  influence  on  emigration  to  the  UnitiCd  States. 

WAGES  AND  COST  OF  LIVING. 

As  to  the  wages  of  agricultural  laborers,  from  whom  the  chief  nnm- 
ber of  emigrants  to  tbe  United  States  from  this  district  and  from  Italy 
are  drawn,  I  may  say  that  near  Home  and  other  large  towns  they  receive 
from  20  to  50  cents  per  day,  not  including  board  and  lodging,  and  in 
the  purely  rural  districts  from  20  to  40  cents.  Artisans  are  paid  from 
50  cents  to$I  per  day,  and  miners  from  60  cents  to  $1.20. 

The  cost  of  living  is  perhaps  nowhere  so  elastic  and  variable  as  in 
Italy.  Living  may  be  had  from  10  to  60  cents  and  over  per  day  by  per- 
sons of  the  laboring  classes.  Digitized  byLjOOQlC 
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The  lowest  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes  in  the  city  of  Borne 
and  its  environs  would  be  as  follows  t 

Breakfast. — A  loaf  of  coarse  wheat  bread,  unsalted,  weighing  12 
ounces,  2  cents;  frnit  in  summer  and  cured  cheese  in  winter,  1  cent; 
tolal,  3  cents. 

Dinner  (at  noon -day). — One-half  loaf  of  bread  as  above,  1  cent;  a  stew 
made  ftom  scraps  of  tripe,  lungs,  and  the  like,  or  soup  prepared  with 
garlics  or  onions,  pork  fat,  or  lard  thickened  with  garlics,  olive-oil,  or 
grease,  3  ceuts ;  total,  4  cents. 

Supper. — Same  as  breakfast,  or  varied  with  salad  and  bread;  total, 
3  cents. 

Lodging. — Single  person,  at  60  cents  per  month;  per  day,  2  cents. 

Grand  total  of  cost  of  living  and  lodging  per  day,  12  cents. 

Clothing  is  a  small  item  of  expense,  and  laborers  earning  small  amounts 
will  always  undertake  odd  jobs  to  procure  extras  or  an  occasional  glass 
of  wine. 

MORALS. 

The  civil  marriage  is  the  only  marriage  recognized  by  Italian  law. 
The  Pope  alone  can  dissolve  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  but  rarely  exer- 
cises this  power. 

In  recent  years,  on  an  average,  out  of  the  total  number  of  children 
born  in  the  Kingdom,  92^  per  cent,  have  been  legitimate  and  7^  per  cent, 
illegitimate. 

I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  no  emigration  to  the  United  States  of 
chronic  paui)ers  or  insane  persons,  either  from  this  district  or.other  por- 
tions of  the  Kingdom,  and  also  no  assisted  emigration. 

The  Government  does  nothing  to  prohibit  or  restrict  emigration.  Its 
attitude  is  simply  that  of  watchfulness  to  prevent  the  swindling  or  de- 
ceiving of  ignorant  persons. 

No  special  rates  of  fare  are  offered  by  any  company  or  companies  in 
this  district.  The  fare  usually  paid  by  third-class  passengers  from  Italian 
ports  to  New  York  is  the  regular  steamer  rate  of  about  $30  for  each 
person. 

In  the  case  of  emigration  to  the  United  States,  the  large  number  of 
Italians  who  have  there  found  what  is  for  them  lucrative  employment 
has  greatly  influenced  the  current  of  emigration  in  that  direction  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years.  The  steamers  of  the  Italian  General  Naviga- 
tion Company,  known  as  the  *^  Florio-Eubattlno"  steamers,  now  plying 
direct  between  Italian  ports  and  New  York,  have  also  influenced  con- 
siderably in  increasing  the  number  of  emigrants,  especially  from  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Kingdom. 

A  proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  increased  number  of  emigrants 
to  the  United  States  directly  following  the  establishment  of  this  line  in 
1879. 

Emigration  to  the  United  States  from  this  consular  district  is  chiefly 
through  the  port  of  Naples ;  for  other  portions  of  the  Kingdom  it  is 
through  the  ports  of  Naples,  Palermo,  and  Genoa.  A  comparatively 
small  number  embark  from  France  at  the  ports  of  Marseilles,  Bordeaux, 
and  Ha\Te,  and  a  few  from  the  ports  of  Germany  and  England. 

As  to  the  hal)its  and  morals  of  the  emigrants  to  the  United  States 
from  the  northern  and  central  portions  of  Italy,  both  men  and  women 
are  sober  and  industrious,  and  as  a  rule  trustworthy  and  moral.  They 
are  generally  strong,  powerful  workers,  and  capable  of  enduring  great 
fatigue.  A  less  favorable  view  can  be  taken  of  the  emigrants  from  the 
Boathem  districts  and  Sicily.  These  are  the  most  illiterate  parts  of 
Itidyi  and  in  these  districts  brigandage  was  for  many  years  extremely 
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prevalent.  The  men  are  freqaently  hot-tempered  and  qnarrels  often  eud 
in  bloodshed.  They  are,  however,  seldom  addicted  to  dmnkenness,  and 
the  women  are  regarded  as  chaste.  In  spite  of  the  prevalent  opinion 
that  the  Sonthem  Italian  laboring  classes  are  lazy,  they  are,  like  the 
rest  of  the  Italians,  a  hard- working  and  indastrions  people,  and  endure 
hardship  and  adversity  with  great  patience. 

WILLIAM  L.  ALDEN, 
United  States  Consulate,  OonstU-Oeneral. 

Bame,  Italy ^  August  2, 1886. 
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REPORT  OF  CONSUL  OROXTOB. 


The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  department 
of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce,  which  assumed  charge  of  this 
branch  in  1876.  The  statistics  previous  to  this  time  are  practically 
without  worth.  Even  those  given  below  are  defective  and  not  entirely 
reliable,  for  the  sources  of  error,  especially  in  Northern  Italy,  are  very 
great,  as  a  brief  description  of  the  methods  employed  will  show. 

The  mayors  of  the  various  communes  into  which  the  provinces  are 
subdivided,  report  each  year  the  number  of  emigrants  fh>m  their  com- 
munes, the  character,  whether  the  emigration  is  temporary  or  perma- 
nent, the.  trade  or  occupation  of  the  emigrants,  and  other  facts  of  like 
nature.  For  their  information  they  rely  mainly  upon  the  register  of  the 
passports,  with  which  each  emigrant  is  expected  to  provide  himself  be- 
fore his  departure,  and  this  information  they  supplement  by  any  facts 
which  may  come  under  their  personal  observation  or  be  reported  to 
them  from  unofficial  sources.  Such  a  system  may  be  sufficiently  exact 
when  the  emigration  is  from  sea-ports,  but  in  the  facility  with  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Lombardy,  in  the  search  for  employment,  pass  over  the 
borders  into  Austria,  and  especially  Switzerland,  and  from  there,  oi 
through  Piedmont,  into  France,  is  at  once  apparently  a  very  fertile  source 
of  error.  Moreover,  emigrants  passing  into  these  countries  in  search 
of  temporary  employment  are  very  often  induced  to  emigrate  to  America. 
The  result  of  such  indirect  emigration  is  seen  in  the  comparison  of 
the  statistics  of  Italy  and  the  United  States  for  the  same  period : 

Total  emigration  to  the  United  States  from  Italy. 


Source  of  informatloii. 

WfL 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

188L 

1881 

1883. 

Italisn  BtatiBtica 

1,441 
2.981 

070 
3,666 

1,998 
5,892 

3,208 
9.043 

5,756 
12.782 

11,868 
20,107 

18.669 
29^487 

21«SS7 

29^587 

It  is  evident  from  this  comparison  that  only  the  statistics  of  recent 
years  can  be  accepted  as  of  any  value. 

In  the  statistics  for  Lombardy  {previous  to  the  year  1880,  emigrants 
to  the  United  states  and  the  adjoining  countries,  and  to  the  South 
American  States  were  all  grouped  under  the  heading,  ^^  America."  The 
number  of  emigrants  from  Lombardy  to  the  United  States  for  those 
years  not  being  obtainable,  I  give  for  sake  of  completeness  the  number 
of  emigrants  from  Lombardy  to  America  as  a  whole,  and  then,  by  way 
of  comparison,  the  number  from  the  whole  of  Italy  to  << America,"  and 
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to  the  XTnited  States,  with  the  percentage  which  the  number  to  the 
United  States  bears  to  the  whole  number.  This  might  afford  some  in- 
formation,  if  the  comparison  made  above  did  not  demonstrate  the  un- 
reliability of  the  Italian  statistics  for  those  years. 


Yem. 

Lombardy 
to  America. 

t 

Italy  to 
America. 

Italy  to 
United 
States. 

Per  cent, 
totbo 
United 
States. 

187« ..  ^ 

7,891 
3,318 
2,746 
4,478 
3,850 

10, 610 
21,160 
20.743 
37,075 
33,080 

1,441 
976 
1,903 
3,208 
6,756 

7  4 

1377 

4  6 

1378...: 

0  6 

1870 

8.0 

1880 

17.4 

Ck>mmencing  with  1880  the  number  of  persons  leaving  Lombardy  for 
the  United  States,  according  to  Italian  statistics,  is  as  follows: 

1880 173 

1881 536 

1882 912 

1883 778 

1384 *240 

1885 355 

GLASSES  TO  WHICH  THE  EMIGRANTS  BELONG. 

In  general,  the  largest  contingent  of  emigrants  is  supplied  by  the  ag- 
ricultoral  classes.  Among  these  it  is  the  class  of  small  tenants  and  the 
small  proprietors,  when  the  products  of  their  bits  of  land  have  become 
absolutely  insufficient  to  support  their  families,  that  emigrate  to  Amer- 
ica, more  especially,  however,  to  South  America.  The  day-laborer  is 
usually  unable  to  emigrate  for  lack  of  means.  And,  in  general,  the  at- 
tachment of  these  poor  people  to  their,  homes  is  so  great  that  they  en- 
dare  the  utmost  privations  rather  than  leave  them,  and  when  persuaded 
or  driven  to  emigration,  it  is  usually  with  the  intention  of  returning. 

In  addition  to  the  agricultural  classes  which  supply  the  largest  num- 
ber of  x>ermanent  emigrants,  is  especially  noticeable  the  class  of  stone 
masons.  The  records  of  the  booking  agents  in  Milan  show  that  the 
majority  of  emigrants  to  the  United  States  so.  far  this  year  (1880)  be- 
long to  this  latter  class.  They  go  to  America  in  the  spring  months, 
and  being  excellent  workmen  find  employment  readily  at  good  wages, 
and  are  able  to  return  with  their  earnings,  as  a  majority  of  them  do, 
and  spend  the  winter  comfortably  at  their  homes.  The  following  spring 
very  frequently  finds  them  on  their  way  back  to  America. 

^e  remainder  of  the  emigrants  consist  of  domestics,  waiters,  and 
operatives  of  the  various  trades. 

OAXTSBS  OF  EMIGRATION. 


The  general  causes  of  emigration  are,  in  a  word,  overpopulation  and 
high  taxes.  As  to  compulsory  military  service,  it  is  claimed  that  the 
desire  to  avoid  it  is  not  a  strong  factor.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means . 
without  effect  in  this  direction,  and  the  desire  of  the  father  to  see  his 
sons  freed  from  the  great  sacrifice  which  military  service  entails  is 
donbtiess  often  an  additional  argument  in  favor  of  emigration. 
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The  first  impnlse  to  emigratioD  is  the  discontent  among  the  lower 
classes  with  their  own  condition,  which  is  steadily  becoming  worse.  The 
cost  of  living  has  increased  immensely  in  the  last  few  years,  with  the 
great  increase  in  taxes.  Bents  are  higher,  while  the  value  of  the  prod- 
uce of  the  land  is  kept  down  by  foreign  competition.  The  large  devel- 
opment of  industrial  interests  in  certain  portions  of  Lombardy  has  not 
sufQced  to  remedy  these  evils,  and  the  final  resource  is  emigration. 
This  takes  especially  the  form  of  teihporary  emigration,  one  or  more 
members  of  the  family  pjjssing  into  the  neighboring  countries  where 
employment  is  to  be  had  at  better  wages.  The  discontent  among  these 
people  is  further  increased  by  the  growing  knowledge  of  the  vastly  better 
economic  conditions  in  the  countries  of  the  New  World,  by  the  example 
of  emigrants  returning  with  comparative  wealth,  by  reports  and  money 
sent  from  friends  and  relatives  who  have  thus  sought  and  found  for- 
tunes, and  also  by  the  glowing  and  exaggerated  descriptions  of  the 
agents  of  steamship  lines,  land  companies,  and  similar  interested  parties. 

The  immediate  cause  is  usually  the  failiure,  more  or  less  complete,  of 
the  crops  for  the  year,  and  the  consequent  inability  to  pay  the  rent  and 
the  heavy  taxes.  It  is  noticeable,  in  this  connection,  that  these  people 
usually  emigrate  in  the  autumn  months,  when  the  contracts  terminate. 

Among  the  operatives  the  emigration  is  determined  by  the  want  of 
occupation  at  home. 

In  addition  to  these  causes  of  general  application,  there  are  others  of 
a  local  nature,  varying  with  the  different  topographical  and  economical 
conditions  of  the  different  provinces.  The  northern  part  of  Lombardy 
is  mountainous,  sparsely  settled,  and  less  fertile.  The  inhabitants,  for 
the  most  part,  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  belong  to  the  class  of 
small  proprietors.  Other  interests  of  some  importance  are  quarrying, 
and,  to  a  small  extent,  mining.  The  most  important  agricultural  prod- 
uct is  wine.  There  is  a  large  temporary  emigration  to  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  other  neighboring  countries,  where  the  artisans  and  the  sur- 
plus of  agricultural  laborers  find  employment.  The  permanent  emi- 
gration  was  until  I88I  very  small,  but  two  or  three  seasons  of  inclement 
weather  and  the  ravages  of  the  perouospora  made  a  perceptible  differ- 
ence. Thus,  for  instance,  from  the  province  of  Soudrio,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  120,534,  the  number  of  permanent  emigrants  for  the  years  1880, 
1881, 1882,  and  1883  was,  respectively,  169,  252,  324,  and  810. 

The  intermediate  zone,  consisting  of  hilly  country  and  the  land  slop- 
ing to  the  lakes,  enjoys  a  favorable  climate,  is  very  fertile,  producing 
wine,  fruit,  and  silk  cocoons  in  abundance,  and  has  large  industrial  in- 
terests, especially  in  the  various  branches  of  silk  manufacture.  Emi- 
gration is  influenced  by  the  causes  which  affect  the  crops,  such  as  the 
diseases  of  the  vine,  which  in  the  past  years  has  done  great  damage ; 
further  by  the  greater  or  less  demand,  and  consequently  higher  or  lower 
prices,  for  raw  silk,  the  main  article  of  export,  and  by  the  greater  or  less 
prosperity  of  the  manufacturers. 

The  southern  portion  of  Lombardy  consists  of  low,  level  land  in  the 
valley  of  the  Po,  is  of  the  greatest  natural  fertility,  immensely  increased 
by  the  perfect  system  of  irrigation  in  use,  and  sustaining  a  population 
which,  for  a  strictly  agricultural  district,  is  probably  the  most  dense  in 
Europe.  The  crops,  a  complete  failure  of  which  is  practically  impossi- 
ble, are  of  the  greatest  variety,  but  consist  largely  of  grain  and  Indian 
corn.  American  competition  has  caused  a  decided  decrease  in  the  value 
of  these  products,  and  the  diminish^  sustaining  power  of  the  land, 
together  with  the  comparatively  large  birth-rate,  has  brought  about  a 
decided  overpopulation.    This  condition  of  affairs  is  by  no  means  com- 
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peD8at«d  by  the  growth  of  other  industries,  and  a  oontinuous  and  in- 
creased emigration  may  be  expected  in  the  future. 

SOOIOLOaY. 

In  Lombanly  the  most  numerous  and  important  class  are  those  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits.  Among  these  may  be  distinguished : 
(1)  Land-ownen»,  very  largely  peasant  proprietors ;  (2^  metayers,  who 
hire  the  land  on  certain  peculiar  conditions,  paying  half  the  taxes  and 
taroiug  over  to  the  owner  half  the  products;  other  proportions  than 
the  balf  are  also  in  use;  (3)  tenants  paying  a  fixed  rent,  including  also 
a  relatively  small  number  enjoying  hereditary  privileges  in  this  respect 
on  certain  estates ;  (4)  the  agricultural  laborers. 

The  relative  i)roportion  of  the  first  three  classes  is  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  named.  The  fourth  class  is  more  numerous  than  the 
other  three  combined.  The  proprietors,  metayers,  and  tenants  all  pos- 
sess a  certain  capital,  however  small.  The  agricultural  laborer  is  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  small  wages  he  receives. 

Next  in  numerical  importance  are  the  operatives  in  the  various 
branches  of  manufacturing,  especially  in  the  silk  industries.  The  silk, 
cotton,  and  woolen  factories  employ  largely  female  labor,  the  proportion 
being  over  four  females  to  one  male.  The  competition  of  labor  in  these 
districts  maintaius  low  wages,  but  on  the  whole  this  class  is  relatively 
ID  better  condition  than  the  agriculturists. 

The  food  of  the  working  classes  consists  mainly  of  polenta  (boiled 
Indian  meal)  and  bread  of  inferior  quality,  with  rice-soup,  and  among 
the  better  classes,  macaroni,  with  greens,  cooked  with  butter,  cheese,  lard, 
or  milk.  Among  the  poorer  agricultural  classes,  especially  in  years  of 
bad  harvests,  the  food  is  almost  exclusively  polenta,  frequently  made 
of  diseased  and  inferior  Indian  corn.  In  this  connection  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  peculiar  disease,  pellagra,  which  is  only  known  to 
exist  in  certain  portions  of  Southern  Europe,  and  which  the  scientists 
are  agreed  to  consider  a  chronic  poisoning  by  a  substance  generated  in 
iliseasetl  com,  aflfects  a  greater  proportion  of  the  population,  viz,  in 
1879,  31.7  per  thousand,  than  in  any  other  section  of  Italy. 

The  clothing  is  made  of  the  inferior  grades  of  mixed  cotton  and 
woolen  goods,  which  are  to  be  had  very  cheap  here,  and  underclothing 
of  cotton. 

During  the  winter,  which  is  more  severe  in  Lombardy  and  Piedmont 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Italy,  the  poorer  classes  suflFer  much  from  ex- 
posure. Fuel  is  very  expensive,  for  wood  is  scarce,  and  the  coal  used, 
being  imported,  and  subject  accordingly  to  the  expense  of  transporta- 
tion and  customs  duties,  is  also  very  dear.  The  poorer  classes  accord- 
ingly go  without  fires,  and  it  is  customary  even  among  classes  of  a 
mnch  higher  grade  socially,  either  to  dispense  with  fire  entirely,  or  to 
confine  its  use  to  the  narrowest  possible  limit,  and  to  live  in  imperfectly 
heated  rooms.  This  is  but  one  example  of  the  economies  to  which  these 
latter  classes — that  is  to  say,  the  smaller  Oovernment  officials,  the  em- 
ploy^ in  banks,  mercantile  establishments  and  similar  institutions,  in 
fact,  that  class  who  receive  a  small  fixed  salary  within  limits  of  which 
they  must  live — are  comx)elled  to  resort  to  keep  up  appearances. 

The  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes  vary  somewhat,  in  accordance 
with  the  particular  conditions,  but  usually  these  people  are  crowded  to- 
gether in  damp,  poorly,  ventilated,  and  generally  insalubrious  quarters, 
especially  in  the  larger  cities.    The  standard  of  cleanliness  among  these 
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classes,  in  regard  to  their  dwellings  as  well  as  their  persons,  is  decid- 
edly low. 

iDhe  morals  of  the  peasantry  are  better  than  might  be  expected  from 
their  manner  of  life,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  simi- 
lar class  in  Europe.  The  great  majority  are  married,  and  the  marriages 
are  at  a  comparatively  early  age.  The  number  ot  illegitimate  children 
is  not  large.  As  is  usually  the  case,  the  morality  of  the  rural  districts 
is  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  the  cities,  the  residence  of  the  so-called 
better  classes.  Indeed,  these  latter  seem  to  have  a  freer  and  broader 
conception  of  the  marital  relation  than  prevails  in  the  United  States,  as 
divorce  statistics  would  undoubtedly  show,  if  divorce  were  permitted 
hereby  the  state  and  by  the  church.  As  it  is,  only  legal  separations 
are  allowed.  Statistics  of  Milan  show  that  this  was  asked  for  from  the 
courts  in  1882, 1883,andl884,  respectively,  by  240, 231,  and 241  persons. 
The  results  in  1884,  for  instance,  were :  22  conciliations,  79  separations 
by  mutual  agreement  and  consent,  98  separations  in  which  the  condi- 
tions were  determined  by  the  court,  27  case43  abandoned,  and  15  cases 
still  pending  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  number  of  marriages  in  the  same  year,  1884,  were  2,774,  in  a  pop- 
ulation of  349,597,  or  1  to  every  122.30  inhabitants.  Statistics  of  births 
show  a  total  for  the  year  of  11,496,  of  which  1,200  were  illegitimate,  or 
10.18  per  cent,  which  is  about  the  percentage  of  the  two  preceding  years. 
This  is  a  low  percentage  in  comparison  with  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  Brussels, 
Paris,  with  24  per  cent,  to  28  per  cent.,  to  say  nothing  of  Munich,  Vienna, 
and  St.  Petersburg,  where  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  births  are  illegiti- 
mate. 

EDUCATION. 

A  large  share  of  the  rural  population  is  still  in  a  state  of  almost  ab- 
solute ignorance.  A  belief  in  witchcraft  and  the  baneful  influence  of 
the  "  evil  eye  ^  still  lingers,  especially  in  the  out-of-the-way  districts. 
In  this  latter  regard,  however,  the  peasant  population  of  Lombardy  has 
made  great  advances,  and  in  comparison  with  other  portions  of  Italy 
is  in  a  state  of  enlightenment.  Education  is  making  rapid  strides,  and 
the  school  system,  inefficient  and  faulty  as  it  is,  is  gradually  making 
way  against  the  obstacles  and  opposition  it  encounters. 

The  following  figures,  which  I  have  computed  from  data  furnished  by 
the  census  of  1881,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  condition  of  education  in 
Lombardy  as  compared  with  other  sections  of  Italy.  The  percentage 
of  the  population  above  the  age  of  ten  years  unable  to  read  and  write 
was  at  the  time  mentioned  36.3  per  cent.  High  as  this  figure  is.  Pied- 
mont is  the  only  other  division  of  Italy  with  an  equally  low  figure.  The 
average  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  whole  Kingdom  of  Italy 
above  the  age  of  ten,  unable  to  read  or  write,  was  61.2  per  cent.,  and  in 
the  provinces  of  the  former  Kingdom  of  Naples,  which  included  the 
greater  part  of  Southern  Italy,  it  was  78.9  per  cent.  These  few  figures 
show  that  Lombardy  is  much  further  advanced  than  the  remainder  of 
the  Kingdom,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  neighboring  province  of 
Piedmont.  To  show  the  present  condition  of  education  in  North  and 
South  It-aly,  and  what  may  be  expected  from  the  generation  now  arriv- 
ing at  manhood,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  proportion  of  the  part 
of  the  population  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  years  unable  to 
read  or  write  is,  in  Lombardy,  only  21.8  per  cent.,  while  in  the  Neapolitan 
provinces  it  is  62.4  per  cent. 

In  general,  the  inhabitants  of  Lombardy  are  an  industrious,  frugal, 
and  law-abiding  people,  and,  with  their  neighbors  of  Piedmont,  excel  the 
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other  Italians  lu  energy  and  perseverance.  Dronkenness  is  an  excep- 
tional occnrrence,  for  the  general  use  of  the  native  wine,  which  is  plenti- 
fal  and  cheap,  seems  to  exclude  the  desire  for  distilled  liquors.  The 
prudence  of  the  people  is  also  evident,  irom  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the 
exceedingly  low  reward  of  labor,  they  succeed  in  good  years  in  laying 
up  a  little  money.  Thus  the  amount  of  money  deposited  in  the  savings- 
banks  exceeds  that  ot  almost  ever^^  other  section  of  Italy.  The  prevail- 
ing religion  is  that  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  Lombards  are  comparatively  free  from  hereditary  disease.  The 
proportion  of  deaths  from  consumption  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Onited  States.  Syphilitic  diseases  occur  in  about  the  same  frequency 
as  in  the  middle  European  states,  in  contrast  to  Southern  Italy,  where 
the  proportion  is  much  higher.  Of  other  diseases  not  hereditary,  ref- 
erence has  been  made  to  pellagra,  dependent  upon  an  exclusive  use  of 
diseased  corn.  Two  other  diseases,  or  rather  two  manifestations  of  the 
same  disease,  which,  like  pellagra,  occur  in  greater  frequency  tlian  in 
the  remainder  of  Italy,  and  in  a  very  high  proportion  as  compared  with 
other  countries,  are  struma,  or  goitre,  and  cretinism,  a  form  of  idiocy. 
Certain  districts  of  the  province  of  Sondrio,  in  Lombardy,  give  a  propor- 
tion probably  as  high  as  is  found  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  this  disease  is  held  to  be  dependent  on  the  geological 
formation  and  the  condition  of  the  soil  and  water,  and  that  the  children 
of  emigrants  from  the  affected  localities  remain  free  from  the  disease. 

In  considering  the  Lombards  as  emigrants  to  the  United  States,  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  assimilation,  a  word  as  to  their  race  and  the 
climate  of  their  country  may  not  be  out  of  place.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont  are  a  mixed  race,  of 
Gallic  stock,  with  an  admixture  of  blood  of  the  Italian  tribes,  and  also 
a  considerable  admixture  of  Germanic  blood.  These  Gallic  or  Celtic 
tribes,  descending  upon  Northern  Italy  about  the  sixth  century  £.  C, 
conquered  and  expelled  the  original  inhabitants,  offered  a  stubborn  re- 
sistance to  the  expanding  power  of  Eome,  and  formed  under  the  em- 
perors the  bulwark  of  the  Koman  power.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Ger- 
manic invasions  they  were  conquered,  and  their  country  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  Longobardians,  or  Lombards,  a  German  tribe,  who  mixed 
with  and  were  gradually  absorbed  by  the  superior  number  of  their  sub- 
ject people.  The  events  of  the  following  centuries  brought  also  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  Germanic  blood.  From  these  facts  it  is  apparent  thai! 
they  stand  much  nearer  to  the  Americans,  a  Germanic  people  with  a 
very  considerei'able  admixture  of  Celtic  blood,  than  the  other  inhabit- 
aDts  of  Southern  Europe,  and  hence  are  more  likely  to  be  assimilated 
easily  and  to  have  no  deteriorating  influence  upon  the  race. 

The  climate  of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont  differs  decidedly  from  that 
of  the  remainder  of  the  peninsula.  Shut  out  from  the  sea  and  inclosed 
by  the  Alps  and  the  Apenuines,Northem  Italy  possesses  a  so-called  con- 
tioental  climate,  not  unlike  that  of  portions  of  the  United  States.  The 
summers  are  hot  and  dry,  the  winters  cold.  The  average  temperature 
in  Milan  is:  Spring,  59.380;  summer  71.42<^ ;  autumn,  47.820;  winter, 
370.  More  attention  might  be  given  to  the  climate  to  which  emigrants 
ue  accustomed  in  directing  the  stream  of  immigation.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  immigrants  land  at  Castle  Garden  with  no  fixed  objective 
point,  but  follow  the  advice  they  receive  from  the  officials  there.  Colo- 
nists of  course  will  succeed  better  and  also  be  of  greater  value  to  the 
country  where  the  climate  and  consequently  the  products  and  condi- 
UoDS  of  life  are  similar  to  those  of  their  native  land.  To  send  Scandi- 
navians to  Dakota  is  manifestly  proper.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of 
italiiuis. 
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DEPORTATION    OF   [OHRONIO]    PAUPERS    OR    [CHRONIC]    INSANE   PER- 
SONS— " ASSISTED '^  EMIGRATION. 

I  have  not  been  able,  even  through  careful  and  cautiouH  inquiry-,  to 
learn  of  the  deportation  of  any  chronic  paupers,  or  insane  persons,  or 
of  any  "assisted'^  emigration,  except  where  Ibe  assistance  has  come 
from  relatives  already  in  America.  It  is  common  enough  for  the  head 
of  the  family  to  emigrate  alone,  and,  as  soon  as  he  has  established  him- 
self, to  have  his  family  follow.  Laborers,  too  i>oor  to  emigrate,  often 
teceive  help  from  their  relatives  in  America,  in  which  case  occupation 
is  frequently  provided  for  them  beforehand.  These  belong  for  the 
most  part  to  the  class  of  agricultural  laborers,  dependent  entirely  upon 
their  daily  wages. 

I  have  called  attention  above  to  the  unusual  prevalence  of  cretinism 
in  certain  sections  of  Lombardy.  In  this  respect  they  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  certain  Swiss  cantons,  from  which  the  attempted  de- 
portation of  cretins  is  notorious.  It  might  be  well  to  bear  this  fact  in 
mind  where  emigrants  land  from  this  part  of  Italy. 

ATTITUDE  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

The  attitude  of  the  Government  towards  emigration  is  nominally  in- 
different. Emigrants  are  expected  to  provide  themselves  with  pass- 
ports, w  hich  entails  a  slight  expense.  Even  this  is  avoided  easily  b^* 
emigrants  from  Lombardy,  who  leave  by  the  St.  Gothard,  i)a8sing  into 
Switzerland,  and  thence  to  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as  no  passports 
are  required  in  the  former  countr>\  On  the  whole,  however,  it  must  be 
said  that  emigration  is  not  looked  upon  with  favorable  eye  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Nevertheless,  in  certain  districts  the  overpopulation  is  so 
evident,  that  the  desirability  of  emigration  is  unwillingly  admitted. 
Where  emigration  takes  place  the  influence  of  the  Government  is  used 
to  dissuade  the  emigrants  from  going  to  the  United  States,  and  to  turn 
them  towards  South  America.  The  excuse  is  that  in  the  United  States 
the  Italians  disappear  in  the  great  mass,  and  are  completely  lost  to  their 
country,  whereas  in  South  America,  where  they  form  a  considerable 
part  of  the  population,  the  national  sentiment  is  preserved,  and  the 
commerce  with  Italy  extended. 

PRIYILEOES  OFFERED  BY  GOVERNMENTS. 

As  has  been  frequently  said,  the  bulk  of  the  emigration  is  towards 
the  South  American  states.  The  inducements  and  conditions  areas 
follows: 

For  Brazil:  A  considerable  reduction  of  fare  is  offered  intending 
colonists.  They  are  received  at  Rio  Janeiro,  and  lodged  free  of  expense 
until  their  departure  for  their  destination,  to  which  they  are  conveyed 
gratis.  To  each  is  assigned  a  lot  containing  30  hectares,  or  74.13  acres, 
for  which  they  pay  91  cents  to  $3.67  per  acre.  Payment  is  made  either 
on  taking  the  land  or  in  installments,  commencing  not  later  than  the 
commencement  of  the  third  year.  In  the  latter  case  the  price  is  raised 
20  per  cent.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  year,  when  all  payments  have  been 
ma<le,  full  title  to  the  land  is  given. 

In  the  Argentine  Republic  immigrants  receive  free  lodging  and 
board  for  eight  days,  which  is  prolonged  in  case  of  illness,  and  free 
transportation.    Land  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  from  59  cents  to  78  cents  per 
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acre.  Payment  is  to  be  made  io  fifths  at  the  end  of  each  year,  with  com- 
plete title  at  the  fifth  payment. 

In  Uruguay  and  Chili  thecoiiditiouH  are  substantially  the  same.  Chili 
offers  actual  settlers  a  reduction  of  fare,  and  loans  them  farming  uten- 
sils and  beasts  of  burden. 

Thus  the  conditions,  on  the  whole,  are  inferior  to  those  offered  by  the 
United  States.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  agents  of  steamship  cimipauies 
and  of  these  governments  have  diffused  a  knowledge  of  these  conditions, 
which  to  the  Italian  seem  very  favorable,  while  the  conditions  ottered 
by  the  United  States  with  regard  to  land  have  remained  unknown,  the 
effect  on  emigration  must  have  been  favorable  to  the  former  countries 
and  unfavorable  to  the  latter.  In  addition,  there  is  the  greater  af- 
finity of  race  and  language  in  the  former  countries,  and  the  certainty 
of  meeting  compatriots,  and  the  favorable  reports  sent  home  by  the 
latter. 

CONCLUSION. 

During  the  years  preceding  the  final  liberation  of  Italy  from  Austrian 
dominion  a  large  number  of  persons  were  obliged  to  leave  their  homes 
for  political  reasons.  A  considersible  portion  sought  refuge  in  the 
United  States,  where  many  made  their  i>ermanent  homes.  These  be- 
longed, of  course,  to  the  very  best  classes  of  the  land.  At  present,  how- 
ever, the  emigration  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  peasantry. 

The  euiigration  to  the  United  States  has  not  been  large,  but  in  late 
years  it  Las  shown  a  tendency  to  increase.  The  competition  between 
the  steamship  companies  has  brought  about  an  increased  exertion  on 
the  part  of  the  transatlantic  companies,  especially.the  lines  from  Havre 
and  Antwerp,  to  sccnre  passengers,  and  they  are  spreading  a  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  offered  by  the  United  States  with  some  effect.  Free 
land  is  a  great  inducement,  and  together  with  the  greater  accessibility 
•f  the  United  States,  and  the  lower  fare,  is  beginning  lo  turn  the  emi- 
gration more  in  that  direction. 

Another  reason  to  expect  an  increased  emigration  lies  in  the  fact  of 
overpopulation.  This,  as  I  have  explained,  has  led  to  a  lar^'e  temporary 
emigration,  especially  into  France.  But  the  competition  of  these  people 
who  work  for  lower  wages  has  given  rise  to  a  feeling  of  hatred  towards 
them  on  the  part  of  the  French  laborer,  and  to  constant  confiicts  and 
ill  treatment.  It  is  not  improbable  that  sooner  or  later  the  French  Grov- 
emment  will  be  obliged  to  protect  its  laborers  against  Italian  com})eti- 
tion.  When  this  occurs,  and  these  people  are  depiivedof  the  resource 
of  temporary  emigration,  a  large  increase  in  the  permanent  emigration 
will  be  the  result,  and  the  United  States  will  undoubtedly  share  in  the 
increase. 

HENRY  C.  CROUCH, 

Cowtul, 

United  States  Consulate, 

mian,  October  4,  1886. 
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THE  IN^ETHEULANDS. 

AMSTERDAM. 

REPORTS  OF  CONSUL  ECKSTEIN, 

I. — Emigration  from  Holland  to  the  United  States. 

Prior  to  the  year  1881  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  control 
held  or  record  kept  from  which  the  number  of  Netherlander s  from  this 
consular  district  or  from  this  country  who  have  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  could  be  ascertained  and  reported, 

I  am,  however,  in  position  to  furnish  statements  showing  the  number 
of  emigrants  of  all  nationalities  who  have  taken  ship  in  Dutch  ports 
from  1873  to  1885,  each  year,  and  their  destination,  as  follows : 

Number  of  emigrants. 


Tears. 


1873 
]b74 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1870 
1880 
IhSl 
1882 
1883 
1884< 
1885 


Mou. 


123 
31G 
175 

'.'2(1 
liK) 
4'JO  I 
347  ! 
0«q  I 
805  I 
441  ' 
U^0 
6<)1  t 
042  ; 


Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

Hl« 

1.920 

3.867 

220 

500 

1.042 

:m 

390  : 

2, 130 

()9:J 

489 

2. 402 

UPO 

517  . 

2, 403 

77JJ 

508 

2,783 

l.UO 

1, 131  I 

4,004 

3.1(KJ 

2.  K»i5 

11,875 

7, 3711 

7,  U2<; 

20,110 

8, 240 

8,  CIO 

34. 321 

4.3t0 

5,  174 

10.643 

1,130 

US  I 

4.612 

045 

555 

2,842 

*  The  figures  coverin;;  the  yearH  1884 and  1885  in  the  above  8tt»tcmcnt  nprcsent  only  the  number  of 
emigrants  which  took  ship  at  Amsterdam  during  those  years. 

Destination  of  emigrants. 


Years. 


1875 

1876 t I 

1877 

1878 : 

1879 : 

1880 ' 

1881 I 

1882 I 

1883 , 


United 

states. 

South 
Amer- 
ica. 

Aus- 
tralia. 

Africa. 

Total 
inclusive 
of  other 

countries. 

2,091 

13 

17 

0 

2, 130 

2. 344 

13 

21 

24 

2.402 

2.252 

31 

53 

40 

2. 403 

2,071 

21 

67 

24 

2,783 

4,529 

25 

83 

27 

4,004 

11,695 

34 

115 

31 

11.875 

28,782 

77 

03 

158 

29.110 

34.157 

31 

74 

59 

34. 321 

19,354 

«J   . 

15 

59 

19,643 

In  1881  a  Government  board  for  superintending:  the  passajje  and  car- 
riage of  emigrants  entered  upon  its  duties  at  Amsterdam  and  Rotter- 
dam. 

It  was  in  that  year  that  rejrnlai*  direct  steam  communication  was  es- 
tablished between  Amsterdam  and  New  York. 

The  objects  of  creating  it  weie  two-fold,  firstly,  to  insure  all  required 
and  necessary  protection  to  emigrants  in  general,  and,  secondly,  to  in- 
Tite  and  encourage  foreign  emigrants  to  come  to  and  embark  Irom 
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Arasterdam  and  Eotterdam,  and  thus  benefit  the  local  steamship  com- 
panies and  otherwise  foster  the  interests  of  those  places. 

The  chief  officer  of  the  board  at  Amsterdam,  one  D.  Van  Ketwich,  is 
personally  well  known  to  me,  and  known  to  me  as  a  most  efficient  and 
conscientious  person. 

Since  then  a  very  good  control  has  been  and  is  held,  and  statistics 
of  emigration  are  kept  and  constantly  improved. 

To  Mr.  Ketwich  I  am  indebted  for  the  information  contained  in  the 
following  statements ;  the  figures  in  them  are  extracted  from  the  books 
in  his  office. 

Tabular  statement  exhibiting  the  number  of  Netherlanders  who  emigrated  from  Amsterdam  to 
Xew  York  or  to  the  United  States  during  the  last  five  years. 


Teare. 


:i8i 
1883 

1884 
1886 


I 


1  Children. 

1 

Men. 

Women. 

one  to  ten 
years. 

Infiuite. 

TotaL 

1,749 

1,090 

1.089 

275 

4,203 

1,954 

1.165 

1,264 

302 

4,085 

1,089 

786 

688 

197 

1.709 

556 

858 

330 

94 

1,333 

872 

215 

!«« 

31 

786 

The  number  of  emigrants  as  given  in  the  foregoing  table  were  not  all 
from  this  consular  district,  but  from  that  of  Kotterdapi  as  well,  and  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  most  likely  that  about  a  similar  number  belonging 
and  coming  ftrom  this  district  depart  fn^m  Rotterdam  for  the  United 
States. 

The  great  falling  off  in  the  number  of  emigrants  from  this  country  to 
ours  during  the  last  three  years  forms  a  noteworthy  feature  as  relating 
to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  I  endeavor  to  give  in  this  place  the  best  ex- 
planation for  it  that  I  can. 

I  feel  justified  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  has  not  been  owing  to 
favorable  surroundings  or  prosperous  conditions  prevailing  in  Holland 
during  that  period  of  time,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  nearly  all  material 
inten'Sts  were,  and  particularly  in  1884  and  1885,  in  an  exceptionally  un- 
satisfactory state  in  this  country. 

What,  then,  caused  the  decline  in  emigration! 

I  answer,  that  to  me  it  seems  to  have  been  caused,  in  part,  because 
that  many  parties  anxious  to  come  to  our  shores  lacked  the  required 
means  for  accomplishing  that  object. 

The  facts  that  less  favorable  accounts  were  received  here  during 
those  years  respecting  the  general  state  of  material  afiairs  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  less  substantial  assistance  reached  here  from  relatives 
on  our  side  to  enable  parties  to  come  on,  had  also  much  to  do  with  the 
decline  in  emigration  from  this  country. 

Again,  the  labor  difficulties  which  induced  our  Government  to  adopt 
certain  measures  restricting  indiscriminate  emigration  have  not  only  had 
the  effect  of  keeping  really  objectionable  persons  from  cbming  to  the 
United  States,  as  certainly  is  desirable,  bat  they  have  also  had  the  effect 
of  preventing  quite  a  number  of  unobjectionable,  perhaps  desirable,  per- 
sons to  seek  homes  amongst  us. 

I  base  this  statement  upon  the  fact  of  having  been  applied  to  for  in- 
formation a  number  of  times  by  intending  emigrants,  against  whom 
there  could  have  existed  no  objection  to  be  allowed  to  land,  and  who 
had  been  led  to  believe  that  certain  obstacles  would  be  placed  in  their 
way  on  arrival  at  our  shores. 
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This  matter  may  deserve  the  special  attentiou  and  cousideratiou  of 
onrGoverument,  as  what  I  am  saying  about  it  may  apply  to  other  conn- 
tries  as  well  as  to  Hollaud. 

My  attention  has  also  been  called  to  the  further  feu^t  of  the  great  de- 
l)reciatiou  in  the  )>rice  of  land  suitable  for  fanning  and  dairy  purposes 
during  the  past  few  years«  which  presumably  led  to  purchases  in  many 
cases  by  parties  who  under  ordinary  or  other  circumstances  ATould 
have  emigi-ated  to  the  United  States. 

CLASSES  WHICH  SUPPLY  THE  GREATEST  NUMBER  OP  EMIGRANTS. 

The  superintendent  of  emigration  has  kept  a  classified  reconl  show- 
ing, so  far  as  practicable,  the  vocation  of  the  emigrants  who  left  this 
port  for  the  United  States  in  1884  and  1885. 

The  record  covers  emigmnts  of  all  nationalities,  and  a  correct  copy 
of  it  is  as  follows: 

EmigranU  who  Ufft  JtMlerdam/or  ike  Uidied  States. 


Voolkma. 


Fannen 

Laborers,  ooimtry  and  town 

Merohanta,  olerka.  book-keepers,  &c . 

Artisans  amd  meohanios 

Men* 

Women* 

Children  np  to  ten  years  of  age 

Infants 

Total 


1884. 


313 

1.506 

92 

203 

813 

1,114 

735 

246 


4,612 


18B:». 


40O 
668 
100 
336 

585 

443 
112 


2, 84  J 


*  The  numbers  of  mm  and  women  as  pnt  down  in  the  above  statement  without  any  trade  or  ooco- 
*  '     ' '  *    *       I  oonusted  i  "    " 


Eation  are  explained  to  me  to  have  oonusted  of  old  men  and  women  in  some  ca^s,  more  generallr. 
owever,  of  boys  and  yonu£  men  who  had  not  yet  chosen  any  calling,  and  a»  .t-  v  -jien  they  are  saHl 
to  represent  housewives  who,  together  with  their  unmarried  daughters,  had  ttc  .  ^re  of  the  families. 


I  am  assured  by  the  superintendent  of  emigration  here,  than  whom 
no  one  has  more  accurate  knowledge  on  the  subject,  that  the  agricult- 
ural class  furnishes  the  principal  contingent  of  the  emigrants  from 
Holland.- 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

The  Ketherlanders  are  anything  but  a  migratory  or  roving  sort  of 
people.  They  hold  in  high  honor  everything  historical  aud  traditional 
relating  to  and  which  sheds  any  luster  or  reflects  any  credit'upon  the 
nation,  and  of  which  there  is  a  great  deal,  as  is  universally  acknowl- 
edged, and  they,  furthermore,  are  most  sincerely  attached  to  the  exist- 
ing and  principal  national  institutions. 

It  can  well  be  imagined  that  under  such  circumstances  emigration 
from  the  country  is  but  rarely  undertaken  for  insufficient  or  trivial 
cause  or  causes,  but  is  more  generally  only  resorted  to  when  fair  pros- 
pects exist  that  those  about  to  give  up  their  homes  permanently  to 
settle  themselves  in  the  United  States,  or  in  any  other  ibreign  country, 
will  by  so  doing  greatly  improve  their  chanccs  for  bettering  their  cou- 
dition  in  life,  and  the  condition  of  those  who  go  with  them,  as  well  a^s 
of  those  who  may  be  dependent  upon  them  and  whom  they  may  leave 
at  home. 

From  my  own  observation,  and  authentic  information,  I  am  induced 
to  believe  and  to  state  that  the  main  oi^ttse  of  emigration  from  Hollaud 
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to  the  United  States,  what  there  has  been  of  it  and  is,  consisted  and 
consists  hereof:  ''That  under  any  wise  normal  conditions  prevailing  in 
our  country,  when  commerce  and  trade,  manufacture  and  aj^^riculture 
are  flourishing,  or  only  fairly  prosperous,  the  chances  there  for  the  new- 
comers, especially  if  intelligent  and  industrious,  are  generally  consid- 
ered to  be,  and  in  my  opinion  really  are,  far  superior  to  what  they  are 
or  would  be  in  Holland  at  any  time  to  earn  a  competency  or  accumu- 
late wealth.''         , 

Thus  it  is  that  emigration  is  ordinarily  more  influenced  and  increases 
or  decreases  accoi^ding  as  favorable  or  unfavorable  news  respecting  the 
economical  and  social  conditions  of  the  United  States  is  received  and 
circulated  here,  than  it  is  affected  by  the  local  or  homestate  of  affairs. 

To  a  certain  but  only  very  limited  extent  other  causes  underlie  the 
emigration  from  this  country,  but  it  can  be  said  that  neither  military 
service,  taxation,  stiikes,  or  even  surplus  population  bring  about  much 
of  it. 

MILITABT  SEBYIOE. 

It  would  seem  to  show  how  little  real  compulsion  there  is  or  can  be 
*  in  compulsory  military  service  in  Holland,  when,  in  this  place,  I  give  a 
translated  extract  from  a  war  department  circular,  issued  in  Febiuary, 
1873,  containing  certain  instructions  to  the  military  authorities,  which 
are  still  in  force  and  carried  out,  and  wherein  the  minister  says  as  fol- 
lows: 

With  regard  to  soldiers  on  farlongh  who  may  desire  to  emigrate  with  their  families 
to  North  America,  and  who,  if  they  were  obliged  to  remain  behind,  might  lose  their 
means  of  subsistence,  it  appears  to  me  desirable  to  deviate  from  the  course  hitherto 
porsoed.  I  am  the  more  induced  to  do  this  because,  in  my  opinion,  such  a  measure 
cannot  be  deemed  to  militate  against  the  interests  of  the  service.  Besides,  experience 
teaches  that  those  soldiers  who  find  themselves  in  such  a  situation  generally  leave 
the  country  without  leave.  The  consideration  that  they  would  consequently  be  re> 
garded  as  deserters  would  seldom  deter  them,  as  they  would  go  without  any  intentiou 
to  return  to  their  fatherland.  A  great  number  owing  military  duty,  now  marked  on 
the  liooks  as  deserters,  belong  to  tuis  category. 

I  have,  therefore,  resolved  for  the  future  not  to  refuse  to  soldiers  on  furlough,  who 
are  not  called  for  active  service,  and  may  be  at  any  time  situated  as  above  stated, 
the  permission  to  emigrate  to  North  America ;  with  this  proviso,  however,  that  use 
shall  be  made  of  such  permission,  in  each  case,  within  one  month  of  the  date  of  it-s 
having  been  granted,  after  which  period  it  shall  be  considered  as  lapsed.  Nor  shall 
sQch  soldiers,  before  their  departures,  be  exempted  thereby  from  any  obligations  or 
dutiea  towards  the  army. 

The  law  of  Holland  of  August  19, 1861,  which  relates  to  the  organ- 
ization of  the  army  and  regulates  the  military  service  is,  it  seems  to  me, 
altogether  very  liberal.    Here  follow  a  few  translated  extracts  Irom  it: 

The  stren^^th  of  the  array  is  not  to  exceed  the  number  of  55,000  men. 

The  army  is  to  be  organized,  so  far  as  possible,  through  the  enlistment  of  volun- 
teers. In  aefauH  of  sufficient  volunteers  lor  the  army  the  same  is  to  be  completed  by 
eon«eription  of  the  inhabitants  who  have  entered  upon  their  twentieth  year. 

There  is  to  be  a  yearly  levy  which  is  not  to  exceed  the  number  of  11,000  men. 

It*  IS  optional  with  every  one  either  to  render  service  personaUy  or  to  furnish  a  sub- 
•titato. 

The  term  of  the  service  is  five  years. 

Mostered-in  men  are  to  be  kept  under  arms  for  military  exercise  and  duty  during 
the  whole  of  the  first  year  of  their  term  of  service,  if  found  necessary. 

In  ordinary  times  the  army  assembles  once  annually  to  receive  instructions  in  the 
manual  of  arms  and  to  be  inspected  during  a  period  not  to  exceed  six  weeks,  unless 
it  be  deemed  advisable  to  dispense  entiioly  or  partially  with  such  requirement. 

Kdtiier  eonscripts  nor  volunteers  in  the  army  can,  without  their  consent,  be  sent  to 
the  eolonies  and  possessions  of  the  Netherlands  in  other  parts  of  the  wofld. 

There  are  also  exemptions  from  military  service  which  may  be  char- 
acteriEed  as  very  liberal,  as  well  as  the  law  and  regulations  relating  to 
scddiers  who  wish  to  contract  marriage  and  who  are  married,  &c. 
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TAXATION. 

Concerning  the  matter  of  taxation  in  Holland  I  shall  also  fnmish  a 
few  figures,  leaving  the  reader  to  infer  from  them  whether  it  is  or  oaght 
to  be  considered  onerous  or  otherwise  as  compared  with  what  taxation 
is  in  other  European  countries  and  in  the  United  States. 

According  to  a  statement  published  last  year  by  the  Association  for 
Statistics  in  the  Netherlands,  the  product  of  the  principal  taxes  per 
head  of  the  population  was  at  different  periods,  from  1860  to  1884,  both 
inclusive,  each  year  as  follows,  viz : 


Tear. 

Florms 
I>6rhead. 

Tear. 

Floiins 
per  head. 

1850 

18f.,  50c. 
18    72 
18    08 
18    29 

1870 

20f:«2c 

1855 

1875 

28     M 

I860 

1880 

25     29 

1866 

1884 

21     41 

The  foregoing  statement  comprises  direct  taxes,  such  as  ground  tax, 
personal  tax,  and  licenses,  import  duties,  excise  duties  on  the  articles  of 
sugar,  wine,  spirits,  salt,  soap,  beer,  &c.,  and  certain  indirect  taxes, 
such  as  stamps,  registration,  and  succession  duties,  &c. 

In  a  series  of  very  ably  written  lengthy  articles  from  the  pen  of  a 
gentleman  at  Leyden,  said  to  be  an  eminent  authority,  published  in  the 
principal  paper  of  this  city,  and  upon  the  subject  of,  *<  What  the  work- 
man of  the  iSretherlands  pays  in  taxes,''  a  result  is  arrived  at  which  the 
author  states  as  follows,  viz : 

If  we  sum  up  what  is  said  herein  and  in  formerly  published  articles,  tliou  is  shown, 
calculated  for  Leeuward^n,  what  proportion  of  the  taxes  are  borne  and  paid  by  work- 
men. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  computation  has  been  made  upon  low  estimates, 
and  in  more  than  one  respect  too  low,  as  lor  instance  import  duties  are  taken  note  of 
only  on  the  articles  of  tea  and  petroleum,  whereas  other  dutiable  articles  are  oon- 
Humed  by  the  working  classes  ol  the  population. 

Workmen  earning  from  5  to  7  florins  per  week  pay  excise  duty,  11.23  florins  per 
annum  ;  import  dnty,  2.67^  florins  per  annum,  and  personal  tax,  3.28}  florins ;  total, 
17.19  florins,  being  r>J  per  cent,  on  their  income. 

Workmen  earning  from  8  to  10  florins  per  week  pay  excise  duty,  11.23  florinB  per 
annum ;  import  duty,  2.67i  florins  per  annum ;  personal  tax,  6.84^  florins,  and  capi- 
tation tax,  5  florins;  total,  25.75  florins,  being  5^  per  cent,  on  their  income. 

Workmen  earning  from  11  to  13  florins  per  week  pay  excise  duty,  11.23  florins  per 
annum;  import  duty,  2.67^  florins  per  annum;  personal  tax,  14.90 florins,  and  capi- 
tation tax,  8  florins ;  total,  36.85^  florins,  being  6  per  cent,  on  their  income. 

Such  is  the  result  at  which  we  ^ave  arrived — 5  or  6  per  cent,  on  their  income  the 
workingmen  pay  in  taxes. 

Few  if  any  words  are  necessary  to  disapprove  hereof ;  the  figures  speak  for  them- 
selve.  We  ought  to  let  these  dumb  and  yet  eloquent  witnesses  arouse  us  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  removing  this  burden  from  the  shoulders  of  the  working  people. 

There  are  those  who  are  better  able  to  pay  than  the  workingmen  in  these  tim^. 
,   If  we  cannot  make  them  richer,  let  us  cease  to  impoverish  them. 

STRIKES. 

As  to  the  matter  of  "  strikes  ^  in  BoUand  it  can  be  remarked  that 
hitherto,  they  have  been  of  rare  occurrence. 

For  detailed  Information  on  this  point  I  would  respectfully  refer  to 
what  is  stated  thereon  in  my  report  on  Labor  in  Holland,  of  July  16, 

'■■ . -iiti7Pr1hyi-|OOQk- 

♦  Printed  in  Labor  Report,  II,  p.  1288.  ^ 
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The  conditiou  of  most  of  tlie  industrial  interests  of  this  country  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years,  1884  and  1885,  has  been  such  as  to  cause  the 
workmen  more  generally  *'  to  strike  for  work,"  as  it  were,  than  to  strike 
in  order  to  compel  an  increase  or  prevent  a  reduction  of  wages,  for 
shorter  working  hours  or  for  anything  else. 

The  unfavorable  and  unsatisfactory  situation  in  which  the  working 
and  laboring  classes  have  been  placed,  their  consequent  discontent,  and 
snch  troubles  and  *slight  disturbances  as  have  taken  place,  have  all  been 
caused  more  particularly  on  account  of  "  great  scantitj'  of  work^  than 
by  anything  else. 

I  remember  no  strikes  being  reported  in  1885.  During  the  present 
year,  1886, 1  have  heard  of  only  two ;  one  at  Enschedd  and  another  at 
Maastricht. 

Regarding  the  former,  I  quote  from  a  letter  to  me  received  on  the 
subject  from  Messrs.  van  Heek  &Co.,  mill  owners  at  Ensched^,  who  say 

We  beff  to  say  that  the  only  strike  that  occiirred  in  our  town  and  neighborhood  In 
the  textile  manufactnring  trade,  during  a  great  many  years,  has  jnst  taken  place  in 
a  weaving  shed  in  this  town ;  oommencing  on  the  1st  of  April  and  ending,  after  four 
weeks'  deration,  on  the  2tith  of  that  month. 

Ahont  200  of  the  weavers  out  of  a  total  of  250  struck  for  a  re-establishment  of  their 
former  taUs  of  wages,  which,  in  consequence  of  tlie  indifferent  state  of  the  cotton 
trade,  had  been  reduced  by  about  10  per  cetit.  in  February  last. 

The  men  returned  to  work  without  accomplishing  their  object.  Those 
who  were  identified  with  being  most  active  in  bringing  on  the  strike 
were  not  taken  back. 

Respecting  the  other  strike,  which  took  place  in  the  glass  and  earth- 
enware works  of  Tetrus,  liegout  &  Co.,  at  Maastricht,  the  firm  wrote  to 
,   me  as  follows : 

The  strike  was  of  no  importance.  Of  the  number  of  2,800  people  we  employ,  only 
180  struck  daring  four  days,  with  the  result  that  about  20  went  abroad,  and  when  the 
others  camo  back  to  work  we  admitted  them,  with  the  exception  of  about '.iO  of  them, 
whom  we  won  Id  not  have  back. 

It  is  not  the  impression  of  those  here  well  able  to  judge  that  Holland 
has  any  considerable  surplus  population,  or  is  overpopulated. 

However,  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  the  reader  of  this  report,  or  to 
the  student  of  social  statistics  or  political  economy,  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison with  other  countries  in  Europe  and  the  United  8tates,  I  add 
hereto  several  tabular  statements  showing  the  area  of  this  country,  its 
population,  and  the  density  of  the  same. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  area  of  each  province  and  of  the 
whole  of  the  Netherlands,  according  to  the  census  of  1879,  in  hectares: 


Provinces. 


!  QectAret , 


HorthBr»baot 612,832  I 

GeWerlaiHi '    508,097  , 


tSoaih  Holland . 
North  Hollaod. 

Zeeland 

Utrecht 

Friesbnd 


302, 163 
27C,  077 
178,500 
138,402 
332,044 


Provinces. 


Ovcryssel 

(ironiDgen 

Drentbe 

Limborg 

Total  area  Netherlands. 


Hectares. 


834,515 
229,761 
266,268 
220.426 


3,299,992 
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Statement  shmHng  the  population  of  each  province  and  of  the  Netherlands  on  the  Ut  of  Jan- 
uary, 1885,  according  to  the  registern  of  population. 


Provinces. 

PopnlationJ 

Provinces. 

North  Brabant 

.' 491,023 

Ovftrrssol 

285,280 

(Jelderlanri 

490, 905 

6roninf(en - 

265^687 

South  Holland 

878,89-1 

1        761,772 

Drcnthe , 

124,160 

North  Holland 

Linibnrff .  ........................... 

249,018 

Zoeland 

,         193  005 

Total  popnlation  Netherlands  ... 

Utrecht 

Friealand 

1       '2«h;,7.>2 

i      ;i3o.«tio 

4,278,272 

In  1830  tbo  population  was 2,013,487 

In  1840  the  population  was 2,860,559 

In  1849  the  population  was 3,056,879 

In  ia59  the  population  was 3,309,128 

In  1869  the  popnlation  was 3,579,529 

In  1879  the  population  was 4,012.69*3 

The  next  tabular  stateineuts  show  the  uninber  of  inhabitants  to  each 
1,000  hectares  and  to  each  sqnare  geographic  mile,  io  each  province  in 
1870,  and  in  the  Netherlands,  each  decade  from  1829  to  1879: 

In  the  provinces. 


Provincea. 


Population. 


To  each 
1,000  hec- 
tares. 


North  Brabant I 

G  eld  orland , 

Sonth  Holland 

North  Holland I 

Zeeland  ; 

Utrecht   

Friealand 

OveryRiM»l 

Groningen 

Drenthe 

Limbar); 


910 

019 

2,659 

2,456 

1,057 

1,385 

008 

817 

1,102 

446 

l,0b6 


To  each 
sqnare  jjeo- 
graphical         ▲ 
mile. 


ft.  009 
5.050 
14. 64:i 
13, 5  IK 
5.819 
7.G2Q 
5.470 
4.512 
6.009 
2,458 
5,982 


In  the  Netherlands, 


I 


Periods. 


December  81.  1879 
December  1. 1869  . 
December  31.  1859 
Nov(  ml>er  19, 1849 
Decern  l>er  31,  1830 
December  31,  1829 


Popnlation 

lo  each 

1,000  bec- 

tare«i. 


1.210 

1,080 

1,008 

938 

878 

802 


Popolfltion 
to  each 

aquaro  geo- 
graphic 
mile. 


6.606 
\005 
5,548 
4.165 
4,K3S 
4,415 
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SOCIAL  CONDITIONS. 

A  coDsiderable  proportion  of  tbe  emigrantd  from  this  coantry  to  the 
United  States  are  farmers,  either  laud  owners  or  tenants,  who,  I  am 
assured,  as  a  rale,  ^o  with  more  or  less  means,  in  many  cases  sufficient 
to  purchase  some  laud  or  small  farms  when  they  get  to  our  side. 

Such  of  tbem  as  have  but  little  or  no  money,  who  are  poor  when  they 
start,  are  hardly  to  be  considered  paupers,  as  they  bring  with  them 
strong  arms  and  stout  hearts,  a  firm  will  to  work,  and  are  imbued  with 
a  spirit  of  manhood  and  independence. 

It  ought,  therefore,  not  to  be  apprehended  that  such  emigrants  are 
ever  very  likely  to  become  a  charge  on  or  a  burden  to  any  benevolent 
institutions,  or  to  any  city,  county,  or  Stute  government,  on  arrival  at 
oar  shores,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they,  it  will  appear  to  me,  are  just  the 
sort  of  people  who  make  good  citizens. 

On  this  branch  of  the  inquiry  I  am  instructed  not  to  confine  myself 
to  merely  the  emigrants,  but  to  extend  it  and  give  information  as  to 
the  general  manner  of  living  as  regards  housing,  eating,  and  clothing, 
&c.,  of  the  whole  population  of  the  district. 

In  answer  on  this  point  I  would  state,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  dis- 
trict which  mostly  contributes  to  the  emigration  comprises  three  prov^- 
iDces,  those  of  Grofaingen,  Friesland,  and  North  Holland. 

As  to  the  general  manner  of  living  therein,  it  may  be  said  that  there 
are  no  very  marked  distinguishing  features  on  the  part  of  their  popula- 
tion as  considered  to  what  it  is  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  all  the 
other  provinces. 

But  if  it  is  expected,  as  I  doubt,  that  full  and  comprehensive  informa- 
tion be  given  of  the  outside  and  inside  of  the  palaces,  residences,  and 
villas  of  the  aristocratic  classes,  the  rich  and  upper  middle  classes,  as 
well  as  of  the  plainer  habitations,  humble  dwellingj,  and  tenement 
houses  owned  or  occupied  by  all  the  lower  classes,  including  emigrants 
in  the  city  and  country;  if  it  is  expected  to  be  fully  and  accurat^ely  de- 
scribed how  and  what  each  of  these  different  classes  of  the  population 
eat  and  drink,  and  how  they  clothe  themselves,  &c.,  then,  I  regret  to 
say,  my  answer  is  apt  to  fall  short  of  being'  satisfactory,  and  may  disap- 
point the  Department  and  the  readers  of  this  report. 

To  accomplish  such  a  task  in  such  a  way  would  necessitate  a  sort  of 
oensos  to  be  previously  taken,  as  up  to  this  time  there  exists  no  pub- 
lished data,  material,  or  statistics  from  which  any  such  information 
conld  be  adduced. 

I  trust,  however,  it  will  suffice  when  I  state  that  the  general  manner 
of  living,  as  regards  housing,  eating,  and  clothing  on  the  part  of  the 
population  in  the  above-named  provinces,  as  well  as  in  all  of  Holland, 
presents  as  great  and  similar  contrasts  between  the  most  and  least 
fevered  classes  as  it  does  in  most  every  other  country  in  Europe. 

Side  by  side  with  ordinary  comfort,  great  8im))licity,  and  deprivation 
there  exists  the  greatest  comfort,  elegance,  and  luxury;  whilst  many  a 
workingman's  family  lives  at  a  cost  of  500  florins  ])er  annum,  there  are 
femilies  whose  yearly  expenditures  run  up  to  30,000  and  40,000  florins. 

For  farther  information  on  this  point,  and  more  particularly  as  to  the 
manner  and  cost  of  living  of  the  working  classes,  &c.,  I  beg  again  to 
refer  to  what  is  stated  thereon  in  my  report  of  July  IG,  1884,  published 
in  Consular  Beports,  Labor  in  Foreign  Countries,  vol.  2. 

Being  in  possession  of  some  statistics  relating  to  the  number  of  houses 
and  families  in  the  Netherlands  in  1859, 1869,  and  1879;  the  number 
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of  marriages,  divorces,  children,  natural  and  legitimate,  from  1874  to 
1884,  inclusive,  I  compile  statements  from  them  as  follows : 

Statement  shotcing  the  number  of  houses,  4-0,,  and  the  numhcr  of  families^  ^c,  m  IttTiO, 

18H9,  and  1879  in  Holland, 


Items. 


Inhabited  lioasos 

Uninhabited  booBes 

Hoosee  in  conrae  of  erection 

Inhabited  ships 

Namber  of  families,  exclasivo  of  separately  living  persons. 


Censusof.Ceusnsof 
1859.     j     1869. 


14,491 


Ccnsaaof 
1870. 


542,395  '    634,595  ! 


6.684 
168.911  I 


39,266 
1.214 
9.076  I 
748, 732  I 

I 


720,098 

22.578 

2.391 

S»,402 

818,805 


Marriages. 


Yean. 

popnllti^n.  Carriages. 

Per  one 

thousand  ^ 

seals. 

1874 

8,741,632            31,3,53 
8,788,395            3I,5,'i3 
3.837,491  '          31,699 
3.895,124            81.470 
8.053,339            30,711 
4,009,448'         80,655 

8.4  1 

1875 

8.3 

1876... 

8.2  ' 

1877 

8.1  1 

1878 

7.H  ' 

1879 

7.6  i 

1 

Years. 


4uffin.  h^-^^'^Scs. 


!          r  " 

1880 '  4,048,H01  .10.340 

1881 i  4.087,s3::4  ;  29,849 

1882 :  4. 143,  .'•,24  t  20,  ,^71 

1883 1  4,109,018  I  29,81.', 

1884 4,2.".1,6G9  |  30,528 

i  i 


Per  one 

thonsand 
soola. 


7.4 
7.3 
7.1 
7.1 
7.2 


Divorces, 


Per  one 

From  bed  a 

Years. 

Divorces. 

thonsand 

i    , 

marriages. 

Nnm-      ; 

^r.      „^, 

1874... 

154 

4.0 

29 

1875... 

151 

4.8 

35 

1876... 

153 

4.K 

25 

1877  - . . 

155 

4.9 

51 

1878... 

163 

5.3 

71 

1879... 

155 

5.1 

59 

Per  one 

thonsand 
niarriages. 


0.92  1 

1.11 

0.79 

1.62 

2.31 

1.92 


'  From  bod  and  board. 


'  '    Per  ono 

Ycjars.  DivorccH.i  thousand 

'  '  man  iapos. 


1880.., 
1881.. I 
1882..  i 
1883.. 
1884  ..| 


151  ; 

187 ; 

108  j 
189 
196  I 


x-„.„         Per  one 
iKM         thousand 
•      marriages. 


5.0 
6.2 
5.7  , 
0.4  I 
6.4 


84 
82 
9-, 


2.47 
.T15 
2.84 
2.75 
3.11 


Statement  shotting  legitimate  and  natural  children. 


Years. 


Legitimate. 


Male. 


1874 67.417 

1875 69,102 

1876 j  70,630 

1877 70,807 

1878 '  71,013 

1879 73,116 

1880 71,599 

1881 71,255 

1882 ;  72,939 

71,827 
1884 73,890 


Per 
cent. 


61.3 
.51.5 
51. 3 
51. 3 
51.4 
.51.3 
51.3 
51.3 
51.3 
61.4 
61.4 


Female. 


Per 
cent. 


64.107 
64.901 
80,980 
67,  223 
07, 037 
69.  MO 
08,103 
67,699 
69,210 
67,987 
69,859 


48.7 
48.5 
48.7 
43.7 
48.6 
48.7 
48.7 
48.7 
48.7 
4a  6 
4a6 


Total.      Male. 


131, 
134, 
137. 
138, 
138. 
142, 
139, 
138, 
142, 
139. 
143, 


524 

063  i 
610 
030  ! 
050  I 
456  ! 
702  I 
954  I 
149  I 
814  I 
749  I 


2,318 
2.227 
2.313 
2,310 
2,444 
2. 306 
2,115 
2.009 
2.191 
2,130 
2. 426 


Per 
cent. 


Natural. 


I  Female. 


I    Per 
I   tent. 


I 


50.9  ' 

50.5  ; 

.50.4  I 
.50.3  ' 
52.1 

50. 6 
.50.9 
50.0  , 

50.7  1 
49.7  I 
51.3 


2.230 
2. 170 
2,281 
2, 278 
2, 252 
2  252 
2!  041 
2,006 
2,114 
2, 1.58  < 
2, 305  ! 


I 


.  Total. 


49.1 

49. 5 

49.0 

49.7  , 

47.9 

49.4 

49.1 

50.0 

49.3 

50.3 

48.7 


4.  .548 
4.406 
4,5&4 
4.  .588 
4,e06 
4.  %:* 
4.153 
4.015 
4,3lt» 
4,2«8 
4,731 
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DEPORTATION   OF  CHRONIC  PAUPERS   OR  INSANE  PERSONS,  ETC. 

No  case  or  cases  of  deportatiou  of  chronic  or  any  paupers  or  of  insane 
persons,  with  or  without  Government  aid,  have  been  brought  to  my 
knowledge  or  have  been  intimated  to  me  during  several  years  last  past, 
and  it  may  safely  be  stated,  I  think,  thjit  no  such  reprehensible  prac- 
tice is  indulged  in  in  these  days,  either  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
or  public  of  this  country. 

Chronic  paupers  are  not  often  met  with  in  Ilolland. 

Those  who  are  pauperized  through  Uij^iness,  or  habitual  idling,  soon 
turn  either  into  mendicants  or  criminals,  careers  which  generally  and 
speedily  lead  to  their  becoming  inmates  of  either  work-houses  and  poor- 
honses,  or  of  jails  and  other  penal  establishments. 

For  the  treatment  and  care  of  the  insane,  rich  and  poor,  male  and  fe- 
male, most  ample  provision  is  made. 

The  insane  asylums  in  this  country  and  their  general  management 
are  highly  spoken  of. 

There  are  in  all,  as  I  am  informed,  eight  such  institutions  in  Holland, 
situated  in  different  provinces,  with  a  capacity  varying  as  to  convenient 
accommodation  for  from  200  to  about  900  patients. 

The  largest  one,  located  at  Bloemendaal,  near  Haarlem,  named 
**  Meerenberg,^  surrounded  by  beautifully  and  usefully  laid  out  grounds, 
consisting  of  about  100  acres,  belonging  to  the  establishment,  contains 
at  this  time  fully  900  inmates. 

An  additional  building  is  now  in  course  of  etection  there,  at  a  cost  of 
near  400,000  florins,  which,  when  completed,  in  about  two  years,  is  in- 
tended to  hold  about  400  patients. 

I  visited  this  "asylum "a  few  days  ago  and  am  indebted  to  the  kind- 
hearted,  generous,  and  obliging  director  and  ^^Einsmeester^  of  the 
same  for  showing  me  around  in  nearly  every  part  of  it. 

Whilst  1  cannot  pretend  to  any  particular  knowledge  or  experience 
as  to  what  insane  asylums  are  in  other  countries,  or  as  to  what  all  they 
oogbt  to  be  anywhere,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  state  that  to  me  it 
seems  the  "asylum'^  {Gestieht)  "Meerenberg"  deserves  to  be  charac- 
terizes! a  "model  institution";  as  nearly  perfect  in  all  of  its  appoint- 
ments as,  it  would  appear,  such  institutions  can  well  be  made. 

Furthermore,  Holland  abounds  in  public  and  i>rivate  establishments 
of  erery  description,  intended  for  the  alleviation  of  afflicted  and  unfort- 
unate sufferers,  be  they  rich  or  poor,  young  or  old,  male  or  female. 

Assisted  emigation  exists  always  to  a  more  or  less  considerable  extent. 
It  may  be  divided  in  two  categories,  namely,  such  persons  as  are  not 
only  willing  but  anxious  to  emigrate,  but  who,  without  any  fault  of 
their  own,  require,  receive,  and  accept  assistance  in  order  to  realize 
tbeir  intention  and  object;  and  of  such  as  are  indifferent  about  emigrat- 
ing or  even  opposed  to  it,  but  who  are  prevailed  upon  to  go,  and  who, 
as  it  were,  "  are  emigrated^  by  well-to-do  relatives  or  friends  supplying 
them  the  means. 

The  above  first-mentioned  class  of  emigrants  is  quite  numerous,  and 
may  be  said  to  compare  favorably  with  others  who  go,  and  who  are 
able  to  pay  their  own  way. 

The  latter-mentioned  class  consists,  usually,  of  a  sort  of  never-do- 
good,  indolent,  or  sluggish  persons,  of  whom  there  are,  luckily,  but  very 
few,  and  who  can  be  characterized  as  '*  leaving,  their  country  for  their 
country's  good,''  but  who  may,  subsequently,  be  said  to  come  to  "ours" 
to  its  injury,  in  somecases  at  least.  Digitized  byL^OOgle 
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ATTITUDE  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  TOWARDS  EMIGRATION. 

From  all  that  I  have  hitherto  observed  and  learned  1  feel  justified  in 
stating  that  the  Government  of  this  country  is  perfectly  passive  as  to  the 
matter  of  emigration  ;  it*  neither  encourages  nor  restrains  it  No  im- 
pediments or  obstacles  of  any  kind  are  thrown  in  its  way,  so  far  as  I 
know, 

Sevei-al  excellent  laws,  that  of  November  27, 1865,  and  of  September 
30, 1869,  as  well  as  two  or  three  royal  decrees,  provide  for  and  affonl 
every  protection  to  emigrants,  particularly  to  such  as  are  foreigiiei-s, 
and  who  come  from  over  the  borders  to  take  ship  in  and  depart  from 
any  port  of  Holland. 

SPECIAL  PRIVILEGES  OFFERED  TO  INDUCE  EMIGRATION. 

From  what  is  above  already  stated  it  will  be  obvious  that  nothing  is 
done  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  Government  to  induce  the  emigration  of 
any  of  its  citizens.  Neither  are  there,  at  this  time,  any  corporations 
which  are  engaged  to  bring  about  emigration  in  any  manner,  at  least 
none  at  all  so  far  as  I  know  and  can  learn. 

The  former  passenger  agents  of  the  company  whose  ships  ply  between 
this  port  and  New  York  made  great  exertions  in  that  direction,  but 
neither  the  company  nor  their  present  agents  here  attempt  to  cauvse  or 
influence  emigration  in  any  way. 

D.  ECKSTEIN, 

United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 

Amsterdam^  May  31,  1886. 


II. — Emigration  from  Amsterdam  to  the  United  States  in 

1886. 

Through  the  kindness  of  D.  van  Ketwich,  esq.,  the  superintendent  of 
emigration  at  this  port,  who  furnished  me  the  required  data  and  sta- 
tistics I  am  enabled  to  prepare  this  report. 

The  total  number  of  persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  who  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  via  Amsterdam  in  1886,  was  4,647,  as  against 
2,842  in  1885,  being  an  increase  in  the  emigration  which  took  place  in 
1886  over  that  of  the  previous  year,  1885,  amounting  to  1,805  persons. 

They  were  all  carried  in  the  steamers  Edam,  Schiedam,  and  Zaan- 
dara,  of  the  Netherlands- American  Steam  Navigation  Company,  in 
twenty-two  trips,  and  all  landed  at  New  York. 

The  number  of  cabin  passengers  by  same  steamers  and  trips  was  in 
1886,  1,040,  whereas  in  1885  only  243  cabin  passengers  were  carried, 
which  would  show  that  the  Amsterdam  line  is  gaining  in  favor  by  the 
traveling  public. 

The  4,647  emigrants  consisted  of  2,546  men,  980  women,  906  children 
from  one  to  ten  years  of  age,  and  215  infants. 

As  to  their  nationality  may  serve  the  following  statement,  viz : 


NatioDftlitiea. 

Number. 

KatloDAUtiee. 

Number, 

771 
1,507 
771 
410 
366 
337 
161 

nu 

68 

Swedes 

74 

Gormans -. 

French           ...         •           .      . 

39 

English 

NorweirlaDs 

10 

AnstiiftDB 

Syrians 

10 

Knnnfans 

PoieB    !      

2 

ItAliaos 

Uaues 

1 

Aro*^HcATiii . , . ,  r . 

Greeks       ..  ..             

1 

Swiss    

T^Qtttl .QL9Jt'??^.'?Y  .Vr?.Q  QS 

Belirians 

l^     4.647 
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The  Dumber  of  161  Americans  pat  down  in  the  foregoing  statement 
should,  it  would  seem  to  me,  be  deducted  from  the  total  number  repre- 
senting the  emigrants,  as  the  fact  of  their  having  gone  as  steerage 
passengers  caused  them  to  l)e,  but  erroneously,  classed  as  emigrants. 

The  number  of  J^etherlanders  who  ^me  to  our  shores  last  year  wa^ 
very  near  the  same  as  in  the  year  before ;  there  were  771  in  1886  and 
786  in  1885. 

The  following  statement  shows  in  what  proportion  each  proviuce  con- 
tributed to  the  emigration  in  1886 : 


ProviuoM. 


Oroningen 

Frieeland 

Drenthd 

OrerjMel 

6«ldorUnd 

Utrecht 

North  Holland 
Sooth  HoU*nd  . 

??tiq*^^ 

Korth  Brabant, 
limbnrj^ 

Total 


Men. 


311 


Women. 


187 


Children 

(one  to  ten 

years). 


220 


InCftnta. 


53 


Total. 


152 

100 
19 
45 

101 
11 

198 
63 
41 
34 
1 


771 


Of  the  771  emigrants  from  Holland,  496  are  recorded  as  being  without 
any  trade  or  occupation,  namely,  171  women,  223  children,  54  infants, 
and  48  youths  from  ten  to  eighteeu  years  of  age. 

As  to  the  trades  or  occupation  of  the  i*emaining275  Dutch  emigrants, 
they  are  thus  stated,  viz : 


Occnpationa. 


1  other  laborers 

Merdianta 

Carpenters 

Bakers 

Senranta,  femalea , 

IH«ra 

Fntflrffinitin 


Oooupations. 


Chimneysweeps 

Bat<!berB 

Ser7ant9,male... 

MlUers 

Other  trades 

Total 


Komber. 


2 
2 
17 


275 


The  average  time  in  which  the  trips  were  made  from  this  port  to  New 
York  was  fourteen  and  a  half  days  each,  and  without  any  serious  ornote- 
worthy  accidents  happening  during  the  year  covered  by  this  report. 

The  price  for  steerage  passage,  which,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  was 
60  florins,  or  about  $24,  was,  in  consequeace  of  the  Antwerp  competi- 
tioD,  later  on  reduced  to  48  florins,  or  abo^t  $19.20. 

It  is  agreeable  to  me  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions touching  hygiene  and  sanitation  as  to  ships  and  passengers  are 
being  closely  looked  after  and  strictly  carried  out  in  this  port. 

For  iUnstration  I  would  mention  a  case  which  came  under  my  notice 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  A  young  woman  named  Catherine  Schaum- 
barg,  of  Melsungen,  by  Cassel,  Germany,  with  her  infant,  six  months 
old,  who  had  engaged  and  paid  her  passage  money  for  a  steerage  pas- 
sage, was  refused  to  be  taken  on  board  the  steamer  Edam,  Captain 
Taat^  because  the  child  was  rather  badly  afflicted  with  an  eruption  of 
the  skin.    It  wps  fea|:e4  tlie  child's  sickness  might  be  of  a  contagious 
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character  aud  endanger  the  health  or  lives  of  other  passengers.  Through 
the  intermediation  of  the  city  authorities,  the  mother  aud  child  were 
placed  in  a  hospital,  where  they  remained*  until  the  child  was  restore<l 
to  health;  and  they  have  since  then  continued  the  voyage. 

EMIGRATION  FROM  THE   PROVINCE  OF  PRIESLAND. 

Last  year,  after  receiving  instructions  from  the  Department  of  State 
to  report  upon  the  extent  and  character  of  the  emigration  from  this 
consular  district  to  the  United  States,  1  applied  for  statistics  and  ma- 
terial to  diff'erent  persons  and  at  various  places,  and  amongst  them  to 
his  excellency  Baron  van  Harinxma  Thoe  Slooten,  royal  commissary 
of  the  province  of  Friesland. 

At  the  time  I  rendered  my  report  upon  the  subject,  May  31, 1886, 1 
had  not  yet  received  any  answer  from  him,  but  about  two  months  after- 
wards it  came. 

In  it  the  royal  commissary  conveyed  tome  euch  full  and  interesting 
information  relating  to  the  extent,  character,  &c.,  of  the  emigration  from 
the  province  of  Friesland  that  I  concluded  to  translate  his  communica- 
tion and  append  it  to  this  present  reiK)rt  and  as  supplemental  to  the  re- 
port above  referred  to. 

In  fact  ordinary  courtesy  dictates  this  course,  as  to  withhold  it  from 
the  Department  would  hardly  be  proper,  after  an  officer  of  such  high 
rank  had  the  kindness  to  take  the  trouble  to  prepare  it,  upon  my  request 
and  in  the  belief  that  it  was  intended  for  our  Government. 

It  is  as  follows : 

liEEUWAUDEN,  Jultf  'JD,  18d(). 

Tlio  United  States  Consul,  Amsterdam : 

In  response  to  your  letter  and  request  of  the  24th  of  May  last,  I  have  the  honor 
herewith  to  hand  you  a  statement  of  tho  emigration  from  the  province  of  Friesland 
to  the  United  States,  from  ld7G  to  Ifeafo,  l)t»th  inclusive,  and  a  brief  account  of  the  social 
condition,  ^c,  of  the  classes  of  people  iu  the  community  which  contribut43  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  emigration  from  this  section,  as  well  as  more  generally  to  the  whole 
population  of  the  province. 

Statement  showing  the  etnigration  from  the  province  of  Frimland  to  the  United  States,  each 
year,  fram  lb7G  to  IStJo,  both  inclusive. 


Yeara. 


1876.. 
1877., 
1878. 
1879., 
1880., 
1881., 
1882.. 
1883., 
1884.. 
1885.. 


•! 


7  , 
10 

3  I 

G 

18  1 
lid  , 
32 
l.»9| 
X) 
23 


Circumstances  of  the 
emigraut«. 


I  ii  I 

i§  I 

13  ' 
21 

4  1. 

8  I. 

114  I 

560  I 

399  I 

276  I 
197 

81  f 


7 
III 


\f6     I 


10  ;. 

12  I 
2  , 
7 

73  I 
380 
310  I 
194  I 
134  ' 


6  ' 

2  , 

1  i 
34 

103  , 

7f>  I 

64  ' 

r.6 


From  1876  to  1885 ' 1.073 

I 


82  I     1, 176  I 


Persons  who  accomim* 
nied  hcadsof  funili(»s 
aud  unmarried  men. 


i 

4 

8 

2 

6 

66 

335 

189 

120 

71 

33 


24 

i 

6 

9 

224 

1 

909 

13 

537 

39 

339 

7 

235 

3 

128 

2 

'm 

■""■« 

As  you  will  observe  from  the  foregoing  statement  the  omigratM^J^iO^siace  1SS:5 
steadily  and  considerably  diminished. 
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Most  of  tbe  communes  whence,  as  was  also  t^e  case  many  years  ago,  emigration 
directed  its  course  to  the  United  States,  beione  to  or  are  situated  on  and  surrounded 
by  the  so-called  alluvial  or  clayey  soil ;  then  follow  some  communes  having  diluvial 
or  sandy  soil.  Only  one  commune. occurs  whence  any  emigration  has  taken  place  in 
recent  years  where  the  soil  consists  entirely  or  partly  of  peatbog. 

MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. 

For  centuries  tbe  Friesians  have  been  praised  for  their  noble  pride,  firmness,  and 
constancy,  as  well  as  for  their  courage  in  any  contest,  aud  for  attachment  to  their 
Dative  soil.  To  these  thoy  always  joined  a  strong  sense  of  liberty  and  independence, 
aud  **Free  Friesians"  was  the  appellation  by  which  they  were  known  to  foreign  na- 
tions, an  appellation  by  which  their  posterity  are  still  fond  of  being  distinguished. 

Religion  has  always  been  in  Friesland  an  object  of  the  highest  veneration,  asisevi- 
denced  by  i  ho  great  number  of  churches  in  the  province  aud  by  the  amount  of  prop- 
erty belonging  to  them. 

Throughout  many  ages,  for  more  than  two  thousand  years  past,  the  Friesians  have 
been  able  to  maintain  their  separate  existence  as  a  people.  This  has  contributed  in 
a  considerable  measure  to  the  preservation  of  their  above-mentioned  chief  character- 
istics. 

While  in  most  towns  the  Dutch  language  is  spoken  with  a  Friesian  accent,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country  districts,  excepting  the  commune  **  het  Bildt,"  and  places  along 
the  frontier,  Ac,  is  the  vernacular  or  "Cow  Friesian,'*  which  originates  from  the  "Old 
Friesian  language,"  and  which  on  account  of  its  antiquity  and  its  resemblance  to  the 
English  and  other  northern  languages,  as  well  as  on  account  of  its  force  and  sweet- 
ness, is  hold  in  great  esteem  by  the  people. 

Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  it^  cultivation  during  the  last  forty  to  fifty  years, 
aiuHt  has  been  highly  progressive. 

ludustry,  frugality,  and  economy  are*,  in  a  large  measure,  amongst  the  distinguish- 
ing traits  of  the  Friesians. 

The  Friesians  do  not  always  appear  amicable  or  friendly,  yet  they  are  hospitable, 
frank,  and  kind  to  all  who  are  favorably  known  to  them.  They  are  passionately  fond 
of  j»opiilar  games  aud  entertainments.  Horse-races,  skating-mat<$he9,  boat-races, 
bowling-mutch{>s,  aud  other  diversions,  aflTording  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  and 
exhibition  of  muscular  strength,  are  particularly  popular  with  them.  On  such  occa- 
sions the  Frienian  lays  aside  his  habitual  reserve  and  enters  heartily  into  the  sport, 
becomes  sometimes  even  boisterous  and  indulges  to  excess. 

MANNER  OF  LIVING. 

In  the  years  of  great  prosperity  that  preceded  the  late  years  of  depression  the  way 
of  living,  even  among  the  lower  classes,  was  often  anything  but  simple.  However, 
the  force  of  necessity  has  gradually  again  worked  a  change  in  this  respect,  and  the 
former  mmplicity— living  within  oue^s  income — has  been  returned  to. 

DWBLUNGS. 

In  this  regard  many  material  improvements  have  been  effected  of  late  years,  not 
only  in  the  towns  but  also  in  the  country.  The  dictates  and  requirements  of  hygiene 
in  matters  of  dwellings  and  lodgings  of  every  description  as  well  as  in  factories  and 
work  places  are  1>eing  better  and  more  attended  to  than  in  bygone  days,  the  public 
authorities  being  now  unfailing  in  exercising  their  prerogatives  and  influence  in  all 
proper  cases. 

SUBSISTENCE. 

The  chief  articles  of  food  of  the  lower  and  laboring  classes  are :  Rye  bread,  pota- 
toes, farinaceous  food,  beans,  peas,  cabbage,  turnips,  and  carrots,  &c.,  with  a  little 
fat  or  often  only  with  a  little  oil.  If  their  means  at  all  allow  it  their  diet  also  in- 
cludes such  articles  as  butter  aud  Friesian  cheese,  fresh  milk  aud  buttermilk,  besides 
coffee  and  tea.  Meat  of  any  kind,  though  of  late  years  somewhat  cheaper,  enters  but 
seldom  into  their  dietary. 

When  their  earnings  permit  of  it  and  meat  is  used  by  them  it  consists  only  of  the 
poorest  cnts  of  beef  or  pork,  at  best  of  a  little  nmtton,  and,  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
of  tbe  veal  of  calves  twenty-four  to  forty -eight  hours  old  (nuohter  kalfsvleeBch), 

In  places  along  the  sea  const  and  in  those  parts  of  the  province  where  fishing  is  car- 
ried on  as  a  business,  fish  of  inferior  (quality  is  used  more  or  less  abundantly ;  in  other 
parts  dried,  smoked,  or  salted  fish  is  eaten  occasionally.  Digitized  by  KjOOQ  IC 
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The  stylo  of  liviug  of  the  classes  of  the  commanity  in  question  is  marked,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  by  striking  irregalarity. 

In  the  snmmer  montos,  when  the  earnings  are  greater,  there  are  often  persons  and 
families  who  indulge  liberally ;  pauperize  themselves  thereby,  and  are  conseqnently 
amongst  those  who  come  around  early  in  the  winter  to  ask  relief  from  the  commune. 

The  extremes  of  excess  and  want  go,  to  a  considerable  degree,  hand  in  hand  with 
plenty  of  earnings  and  none  at  all  or  scarcely  any. 

The  agricultural  classes,  from  which  by  far  the  greater  number  of  emigrants  are 
recruited,  take,  as  a  rule,  four  meals  a  day. 

The  first,  breakfast,  very  early  in  the  morning,  then  dinner  at  12  o'clock,  a  light 
repast  with  colfee  or  tea  in  the  afternoon,  and  finally  supper  before  going  to  bed. 

The  articles  of  food  are  here,  in  the  main,  the  same  as  above  mentioned,  but  they 
are,  of  course,  generally  more  carefully  prepared,  of  a  better  and  more  nourishing 
quality,  and  taken  in  greater  abundance. 

In  addition  to  rye  or  black  bread  one  finds  here  also  wheaten  bread  and  biscuits, 
while  meat  is  commonly  thepiincipal  dish  at  dinner,  and  for  which  in  winter  salted 
meat  or  bacon  is  substituted.    For  supper  the  remains  of  the  dinner  are  often  served  up. 

There  is  quite  a  difference  in  the  manner  of  living  and  general  condition  of  the 
fanners  and  those  whom  they  employ  as  determined  by  their  being  situated  or  living 
in  a  clayey  or  sandy  and  ienuy  district. 

It  is  true  that  the  number  and  order  of  the  meals  are  the  same,  but  the  quality  of 
the  food  consumed  is  usually  much  inferior  in  the  sandy  and  fenny  districts. 

It  may  be  stated  that,  as  a  rule,  in  the  clayey  districts,  where  the  interesls  of  the 
inhabitants  consist  more  especially  of  cattle-breeding  and  dairy  pursuits,  and  where 
consequently  fewer  hands  are  required  to  perform  the  labor,  the  wages  an^  generally 
higher,  and  as  result  thereof  the  workmen  can  aflbrd.to  live  better. 

It  is  self-understood  that  what  is  above  said  relating  to  the  way  in  which  workmen 
and  laliorers,  &c.,  ai-e  usually  living  in  this  province  is  not  regulated  exclusively  by 
their  wages  or  earnings,  but  also  in  accordauce  with  the  number  of  members  in  any 
family  and  of  how  many  of  them  are  not  alone  able  but,  at  the  same  time,  willing  and 
ready  to  work,  or  in  other  words,  actually  industrious. 

Much  also  depends  upon  the  domesticity  and  thrift  of  the  female  head  of  the  family 
or  steadiness  of  the  husband;  iu  short,  upon  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  con- 
dition of  the  head  of  the  family  and  of  the  several  members  thereof. 

Here,  too,  then,  the  diet  is  determined  by  more  or  less  changeable,  uncertain  cir- 
cumstances, and  it  is,  therefore,  on  the  whole  most  difficult  to  fix  upon  any  general 
standard  regarding  the  matter. 

In  prosperous  times  and  In  well-regulated  families^  in  which  the  productive  niem- 
l>ers  stand  anyways  iu  duo  proportion  to  the  consuming  ones,  the  standard  of  living 
will,  of  course,  be  higher  thau  in  any  opposite  case  or  cases. 

It  may  lurtherbc  remarked  that  **  the  actual  condition  "  of  most  of  the  agricultural 
laborers  and  thoir  families  is  about  **  a  medium,"  which. lies  between  the  extremes  of 
pinching  poverty  and  deprivation  and  **  comparative  prosperity." 

In  this  connection  I  cannot  well  omit  also  to  speak  of  a  certain  species  of  drink, 
which,  though  it  ought  and  cannot  bo  classified  under  the  head  of  this  chapter,  yet 
holds  an  important  place  amoug  the  beverages  of  the  people  of  the  Friesland,  nadiely, 
** spirituous  liquors." 

In  general,  however,  the  *'  abuse"  of  spirits  is  much  less  amongst  the  rustics  than 
amongst  tho  inhabitants  of  the  towns. 

The  consumption  of  it  in  the  clayey  and  fenny  districts  is  greater  than  in  the  sandy 
districts. 

Ordinarily  the  peasant  will  seldom  drink  spirits  at  home,  but  confines  his  potations 
to  the  tavern. 

On  receiving  calls,  and  on  visiting  occasions,  and  when  celebrating  any  domestic 
or  public  festivity,  tho  use  of  spirits  is  never  eschewed,  not  even  by  the  women,  who, 
when  their  husbands,  tons,  &c.,  drink  gin,  indulge  in  brandy  and  sugar,  or  liquors 
of  some  description. 

Tho  habit  ol  using  intoxicating  drinks  prevails  much  less  on  the  part  of  agricult- 
ural laborers  than  on  tho  part  of  tho  working  classes  in  the  towns. 

It  is  only  on  public  and  domestic  celebrations  and  on  holidays  that  some  belonging 
to  the  former  class  aie  allured,  forget  themselves  and  drink  to  excess. 

From  the  above,  however,  no  too  favorable  conclusion  must  bo  adduced  concerning 
the  consumption  of  bpirits  iu  the  country'  districts  of  Friesland,  as  certain  parts  are 
even  notorious  for  tho  large  quantities  consumed  therein. 

There  are  certain  classes  ol*  the  laboring  population,  especially  those  who  have  no 
fixed  domicile,  and  move  from  place  to  place,  whose  earnings  are  precarious,  and  who 
usually  work  in  tho  •*  i)older8"  and  fens,  so  inured  to  the  habit  of  **  strong  drink  "  as 
to  often  ruin  them,  both  morally  and  physically. 

Of  late  years  tho  use  of  beer  of  various  sorts  has  become  more  in  voguo  as  a  sub* 
etitute  for  stronger  beverages,  and  its  consumption  is  on  the  increase. 
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In  conolnaion  of  this 
degTe«6  are  very  fond  01 
in  all  sorts  of  forms. 


_    _     I  would  remark  that  the  rural  population  of  all 
cake  aiid  gingerbread,  great  quantities  of  which  are  eaten 
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Tiie  clothing  at  present  worn  by  the  different  classes  of  the  population  differs  but 
Tery  little  from  such  as  is  in  use  by  the  corresponding  classes  of  the  inhabitants  in 
the  other  provinces  of  Holland,  and  this  is  more  particmarly  the  case  as  regards  men's 
ware.  In  the  country  regions  it  is,  generally  speakingi  veiy  simple.  Underclothing 
consists  almost  exclusively  of  some  woolen  material,  and  this,  in  the  case  of  the 
workingmen,  during  all  seasons  of  the  year,  as  the  climate  of  the  country  makes  this 
most  desirable  if  not  necessary. 

The  country  women  still  wear  the  time-honored  Friesian  head-gear,  the  so-called 

In  the  towns  the  use  of  this  head  ornament  is  vastly  giving  wav  to  the  ordinary 
and  fashionable  head  dress  of  the  period.  When,  however,  the  ladies  of  the  upper 
classes,  and  even  many  of  those  less  favored  bv  fortune,  do  wear  the  head-gear  in 
question,  it  is  invariably  made  out  of  gold.  Others  wear  the  silver  article.  The 
price  of  a  heavy  "ooryMer^*^  made  of  gold,  costs  often  from  250  to  300  florins,  and  as 
added  thereto  there  are  often  Jeweled  bands  across  the  forehead.  The  whole  orna- 
ment frequently  represents  great  value.  . 

POPULATIOK,  MARRIAOK8,  AND  DIVORCSfl. 

The  number  of  marriages  during  the  last  ten  years  has  not  kept  equal  pace  with 
t|ie  increase  of  the  population.  That  this  is  not  an  evidence  of  increased  prosperity 
needs  no  further  elucidation  or  comment. 

In  the  years  1882, 1883,  and  1884  there  was,  in  the  place  of  the  former  regular  an- 
nual augmentation,  even  a  falling  off  of  the  population.  This  did  not  occur  in  con- 
sequence of  an  excess  of  deaths  over  births,  as  in  this  respect  Friesland  is  generally 
the  most  progressive  province  in  the  Kingdom ;  nor  has  it  been  caus)9d  by  the  <*  relar 
tive  **  mortality,  but  has  been  solely  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  larger  number  of  per- 
sons left  the  province  than  came  to  settle  tnerein. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  amongst  the  first  mentioned  there  were  many  who  were 
induced  to  emigrate  to  tne  Unit^  States,  or  leave  for  and  settle  in  other  parts  of  the 
Netherlands,  especially  the  metropolis  (Amsterdam),  in  the  hope  of  bettering  their 
condition. 

In  spite  of  the  decrease  of  population  in  1883  and  1884,  the  number  of  marriages  was 
no  fewer  than  in  1881. 

The  number  of  divorces  cannot  be  called  large,  but  separations  a  metua  et  iharo 
occur  more  frequently. 

The  figures  in  the  following  statement  illustrate  what  is  written  under  the  next- 
above  caption,  viz : 


T6MS. 

Population 

on 
Jsonsryl. 

Hsrrisget. 

Divoroes. 

Yean. 

PopolstioQ 

on 
Jsooaiyl. 

HSrrisgM. 

Divoroes. 

1876 

818,816 
817,406 
880.180 
828,872 
829,877 

2,756 
2,786 
2,724 
2;662 
2,448 

11 
10 
18 
10 
0 

1881 

881,616 
829,809 
829,287 
828^180 
880,886 

S.841 
2,262 
8.849 
8,841 
2,870 

8 

1877 

1882 

18 

1878 

1888 

17 

1879 

1884 

10 

1880 

1886 

18 

I  flatter  myself  that  by  the  foregoing  I  have  satisfied  your  wish,  but  should  yon 
desire  further  explanation  or  information  upon  one  or  another  point  I  shall  be  ready 
and  pleased  to  furnish  it  to  you. 

The  royal  commissary  in  the  province  of  Friesland, 

Van  HARINXMA  Thob  Slootkn . 


TTnited  States  Oonsxjlate, 

January  10,  1887. 
389  A— No.  76 ^10 


D.  EOKSTEESr, 
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NORWAY. 

BSPORT  OF  CONSUL  QADE, 

As  this  district,  which  embraces  Sonthem  and  Eastern  Norway  and 
the  best  populated  parts  of  the  country,  has  always  contributed  by  far 
the  largest  number  of  emigrants  to  the  IJnited  States,  I  shall  not  con- 
fine my  report  to  the  emigration  from  this  port  or  my  consular  district 
alone,  but  give  at  once  an  account  of  the  whole  emigration  from  its  first 
beginning  up  to  the  present  time. 

^o  other  country  in  proportion  to  its  population  has  contributed  so 
much  to  that  of  the  United  States  as  !N'orway.  About  sixty  years  ago, 
in  1825,  a  small  craft  left  the  port  of  Stavanger,  in  Western  Norway,  with 
the  first  emigrants  for  America.  Some  of  these,  belonging  to  the  Society 
of  Friends,  had  become  dissatisfied  with  the  restricted  religious  liberty 
in  their  native  land.  A  portion  of  these  Norwegian  pioneers  settled 
near  Bochester,  in  the.State  of  New  York,  while  others  made  their  way 
down  to  Texas.  Ten  years  later  other  small  bands  of  Norwegians  set- 
tled in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  These  three  States  after- 
wards became,  with  Iowa,  the  principal  homes  of  the  many  thousands  of 
Norwegians  who  followed  them.  In  1840  the  Norwegians  settled  in 
America  still  numbered  only  1,200,  but  during  the  next  decade  the  set- 
lers,  all  of  them  belonging  to  the  Lutheran  faith,  received  ministers 
from  the  mother  country  and  formed  into  parishes  under  the  Norwegian 
Lutheran  synod,  wheu  their  number  rose  to  over  12,000.  About  two- 
thirds  of  this'  number  had  settled  in  Wisconsin,  where  they  bought 
land  and  prospered  in  agricultural  pursuits.  It  is  computed  that  in 
1860  the  Norwegians  in  American  numbered  about  60,000;  in  1870  about 
180,000,  115,000  of  whom  were  bom  in  Norway. 

During  the  following  period  of  five  years,  1871  to  1875,  the  emigra- 
tion statistics  give  the  following  results : 

1871 11,006 

1872 13,327 

1873 10,097 

1874 4,357 

1875 4,048 

Total 43,435 

Of  these  33,161  persons  were  from  the  rural  districts  in  Norway  and 
10,274  from  the  towns.  The  emigration  seemed  to  threaten  to  deprive 
Norway  of  her  most'usefal  hands  when  it  reached  the  alarming  number 
of  18,070  in  the  year  of  1869,  but  during  the  following  years  it  fell  again 
to  an  inconsiderable  number.  The  period  of  1876  to  1880  shows  nearly 
the  same  total  figure  as  the  previous  five  years,  viz,  40,244,  but  it  was  the 
last  yeiir,  1880,  which  alone  sent  the  large  number  of  20,212  persons. 

The  following  table  classifies  the  emigration  from  1876  to  1880 : 


Years. 

Men. 

Women. 

Frommra) 
distriots. 

Townik. 

Total. 

1OT6 

2,40e 
1,701 
2,713 
•      4, 708 
12,260 

1.052 
1.505 
2,150 
2,900 
7,953 

3.823 
2,798 
4,805 
6.101 
14,218 

532 

408 

668 

1.418 

5.904 

4, 3.16 

1877 

1878 

187© 

3.206 
4.863 
7,008 

1880 

20,212 

Total 

23,784 

16,460  1          31.335 

8,W)9 

40,244 

5 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  proportion  between  the  peasantry  and 
people  emigrating  from  the  towns  remained  about  the  same  during  the 
two  last  lusters,  viz,  four  to  one,  though  it  has  varied  much  in  the  single 
years.  It  may,  however,  be  safely  said  that  the  emigration  from  the 
towns  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  from  the  rural  districts  and  they 
consist  largely  of  artisans,  clerks,  and  domestic  servants.  A  very  large 
proportion  have  been  young  people  between  nineteen  and  twenty  years 
old. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  period  1881-'85,  when  Norwegian  emigra- 
tion reached  its  climax  and  attracted  general  attention,  not  unmixed 
with  apprehension  of  its  possible  influence  on  the  population  of  the 
country.    The  official  returns  for  this  period  give  the  following  figures : 


-v^m^                            From  rural 

From 
towns. 

Halea. 

Females. 

Under  15 
years. 

Total. 

iggi i 1         18,272 

7,704 
8,205 
6,184 
4,413 
3,911 

14,910 
lCf-38 
12,358 
8,044 
7,272 

11,066 
12,266 
9,809 
6.782 
6,707 

7,182 
6,837 
6,798 
3,G18 
3,477 

25,976 

1882 20,599 

28,804 

18H3 15,988 

22,167 

1884 10,363 

1885 10,079 

14,776 
13,987 

Total 

105,704 

1 

In  1882,  when  28,804  Norwegians  left  their  country,  the  whole  popu- 
lation was  estimated  at  1,900,000,  which  gave  about  1.5  per  cent,  of  its 
inhabitants  as  emigrants  to  America.  Not  only  the  population  received 
no  increase  by  births  during  that  year,  but  it  really  decreased  by  4,000 
individuals.  Since  1814,  when  the  country  passed  through  the  ordeals 
of  war  and  famine,  the  country  has  been  always  regularly  increasing. 
The  large  emigration  in  1880, 1881,  and  1882  may  be  expected  to  ex- 
ercise an  nnfavorable  influence  on  the  growth  of  the  Norwegian  popu- 
lation for  years  to  come,  as  the  increase  by  births  was  very  small  dur- 
ing those  years. 

It  can  already  be  seen  that  the  emigration  in  the  present  year  will 
show  a  marked  increase  on  that  in  the  two  previous  years.  The  cause 
of  it  must  probaJ3ly  be  found  in  the  favorable  reports  of  better  times  in 
America,  while  a  great  depression  in  many  branches  of  trade  and  com- 
merce continues  to  reign  in  this  country. 

In  examining  which  classes  supply  the  largest  number  of  Norwegian 
emigrants,  we  And  that  farm  hands  and  agricultunsts  occupy  the  first 
place.  The  wages  are  but  small  and  quite  insufficient  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts for  a  man  with  a  family  to  support,  and  the  prospects  a  young  man 
has  to  become  the  proprietor  of  a  farm  through  his  own  labor  are  so 
distant,  if  not  quite  unattainable,  that  he  may  well  give  them  up  al- 
together to  join  his  numerous  friends  and  relations  in  America.  These 
friends,  who  in  many  cases  own  farms  in  their  new  homes  and  need  more 
hands  on  them,  write  tempting  descriptions  of  their  prosperity  In  America 
and  the  ease  with  which  a  young  man  can  improve  his  condition  there, 
inclosing  often  prepaid  tickets  for  the  passage.  The  annual  emigration 
statistics  show  that  no  less  than  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  emigrants  are 
provided  with  tickets  sent  them  from  America,  Traveling  agents  of 
the  different  transatlantic  steamship  lines  carrying  emigrants  encourge 
the  country  population  to  leave  their  homes,  and  a  fresh  impetus  has 
lately  been  given  to  emigration  by  the  many  Norwegian-Americans, 
who  come  to  spend  the  winters  with  their  friends  in  their  native  land. 

As  a  necessary  result  of  the  continued  exodus  of  young  and  strong 
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farm  hands,  there  has  been  a  serious  lack  of  laborers  in  some  of  the 
country  districts,  and  wages  have  risen  in  proportion.  In  many  places 
this  loss  has  been  partially  balanced  by  the  introduction  of  modern 
labor-saving  machines,  but  the  proprietors,  finding  so  many  difSculties 
to  struggle  with,  often  foUgw  the  example  of  their  laborers ;  for  the 
Norwegian  soil  is  not  very  productive,  the  summer  is  short,  and  the 
climate  severe.  Farming  has,  consequently,  never  proved  a  remunera- 
tive pursuit  in  these  latitudes,  and  Korway,  with  a  population  of  less  than 
2,000,000,  is  annually  obliged  to  import  cereals  for  about  $9,000,000.  The 
prospects  of  the  farmers  are  just  at  present  gloomier  than  usual,  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  supply  of  cheap  grain  from  America  and  other  pro- 
ducing countries  and  the  general  depression  in  the  prices  of  all  agricult- 
ural products.  Land  is,  therefore,  selling  at  a  heavy  loss,  while  its 
former  owners  set  off  for  the  Far  West 

It  is  but  justice  to  say  that  America  has  gained  in  the  Norwegian 
contingent  of  its  emigrants,  as  the  race  is  on  the  whole  distinguished 
for  its  intelligence,  industry,  and  the  frugality  of  its  habits.  They  are 
commonly  accused  of  being  slow  and  tenaciously  attached  to  old  habits, 
a  natural  consequence  of  their  secluded  life  in  solitary  valleys  of  their 
native  land.  But  from  old  times,  when  they  first  settled  in  Iceland  and 
established  other  remote  colonies,  they  have  always  proved  useful  and 
valuable  settlers,  ready  to  assimilate  with  the  people  in  the  land  of  their 
adoption. 

Next  to  the  agriculturists  or  "  bonder y^  as  the  peasantry  are  called 
in  this  country,  we  find  artisans  of  all  kinds  strongly  represented  among 
the  emigrants.  The  official  statistics  for  1882  report  that  1,496  artisans 
left  in  that  year  for  America,  of  whom  150  were  blacksmiths,  341  joiners, 
129  tailors,  230  shoemakers,  159  carpenters,  96  painters,  75  masons,  71 
bakers  and  confectioners,  and  52  mechanics.  In  the  same  year  876  sea- 
faring men  emigrated,  167  fishermen,  and  275  persons  who  had  been 
engaged  as  tradesmen,  clerks,  &c.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Norwegian  domestic  servants  go  to  America  in  increasing  numbers, 
as  their  wages  at  home  are  very  low,  varying  from  $20  to  $40  a  year 
for  girls  in  the  towns,  and  in  the  country  they  are  even  lower;  896  serv- 
ants are  thus  reported  to  have  left  in  1882.  Norwegians  employed  as 
servants  prove  generally  honest,  good-tempered,  and  trustworthy.  They 
ought  consequently  to  be  especially  wdcomed  in  American  homes.  The 
principal,  and  I  may  say  almost  the  sole  cause  that  Norwegians  leave 
their  homes,  is  the  desire  to  improve  their  material  condition.  Hardly 
any  other  nation  in  Europe  has  for  the  past  seventy  years  enjoyed  more 
peace  and  continued  progress  under  free  and  truly  democratic  institu- 
tions than  ltt>rway,  and  no  political  disturbances  or  other  social  causes 
of  dissatisfaction  have  been  determining  influences  in  emigration.  The 
military  service  exacted  from  every  Norwegian  male  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  has  never  been  so  onerous  as  in  other  countries  of  Europe, 
and  I  believe  it  has  rarely  been  a  motive  for  emigration.  According  to 
law,  persons  liable  to  military  duty  must  apply  for  permission  before 
emigrating,  but  I  have  never  heard  that  the  Government  has  in  any 
case  refusea  it.  If  these  emigrants  should  return  to  Norway  while  still 
within  the  legal  age,  they  are  required  to  offer  themselves  at  once  for 
service.  As  to  the  military  qualities  of  the  Norwegian  emigrants,  they 
were  sufficiently  proved  during  the  American  civil  war,  when  whole 
regiments  were  formed  of  Scandinavian  volunteers,  and  many  Norwe- 
gian seamen  were  found  in  the  Navy. 

The  tide  of  emigration,  which  has  for  years  deprived  this  thinly 
populated  country  of  so  many  able-bodied  men,  besides  women  and 
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children,  representing  a  very  large  capital  of  money  spent  on  their  sup- 
port and  education,  has  been  felt  as  a  serious  national  loss.  But  the 
Oovemment  of  this  democratic  land,  where  all  political  power  has 
gradually  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  has  never  thought  of  • 
putting  any  restriction  in  their  way.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the 
authorities  encouraged  emigration  from  the  poorer  districts,  where  the 
indigent  are  an  excessive  burden  to  the  community.  The  taxes  an- 
nually assessed  for  the  support  of  the  poor  amount  to  over  five  millions 
of  kroner,  two-thirds  of  which  go  to  the  popr  of  the  rural  districts  and 
the  remaining  third  to  the  towns.  Emigration  would  indeed  be  a  re- 
lief in  many  cases,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  paui>ers  have 
ever  been  shipp^  from  this  country  to  the  (Jnited  States,  though  the 
poor  boards  in  the  rural  districts  may,  in  some  instances,  have  aided 
poorer  emigrants  who  had  friends  in  America  with  small  sums  to 
make  up  passage-money.  Emigrant  agents  and  shippers  here  are  well 
informed  of  the  American  emigrant  law,  and  know  that  their  own  in- 
terests are  best  served  by  paying  full  regard  to  it. 

No  case  has  come  to  my  knowledge  of  any  released  prisoner  who  has 
been  sent  to  America  from  this  country,  either  by  the  public  or  any  so- 
cieties for  the  care  of  ex-convicts.  Undoubtedly  many  such  are  to  be 
found  there,  but  there  is  at  least  abetter  hope  of  their  becoming  honest, 
self-supporting  citizens  under  new  conditions  and  away  fh>m  the  scene 
of  their  temptation  and  failure. 

OEBH.  GADE, 

0an9ul. 

United  States  Oonsulate, 

Okristiania^  October  19, 1886.  • 


RUSSIA. 

ST.  PETERSBURG. 

BSPOBT  OF  OONSVL-QBNERAL  YOVN0, 

There  is  bat  little  emigration  from  Russia,  more  perhaps  to  the  United 
States  than  to  any  other  country.  The  Government  of  Russia  does  not 
encourage  emigration,  on  the  contrary  it  prohibits  all  Russian  subjects 
from  leaving  the  Empire  of  Russia,  except  Poles  and  Jews.  It  does  not 
encourage  these  in  any  tangible  form,  but  allows  them  to  leave  with 
written  permission.  The  Mennonites  have  emigrated  iierhaps  more  ex- 
tensively than  any  other  class  of  Russian  subjects.  The  Mennonites 
came  to  Russia  from  Old  Germany,  principally  from  Prussia  and  Hol- 
land, about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  settled  in 
Southern  Russia  in  the  districts  of  Berdiansk,  Ekaterinoslav,  and  Sar- 
atov. There  are  about  50,000  in  all.  They  are  all  industrious,  thrifty, 
agricultural  people,  very  quiet  and  peaceably  inclined.  They  enjoyed 
comparative  repose  and  freedom  firom  interference  till  1871,  when  it  was 
ordered  that  the  Mennonites  should  serve  in  the  army.  This  they  abso- 
lutely refused  to  do,  not  by  violence  or  by  any  revolutionary  means, 
but  stoutly  declared  that  they  would  not  and  they  ^d  not,  but  the  Czar 
issued  a  ukase  that  all  Mennonites  should  leave  Russia  within  ten  years 
and  many  of  them  left  under  this  ukase,  but  since  then  they  have  been 
rdieved  from  serving  in  the  army  but  prohibited  from  leaving  the  Em- 
pire, so  that  at  present  no  Mennonites  can  leave  the  Empire.    I  am  led 
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to  believe  that  th^  Govetnraent  is  well  satisfied  and  even  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  its  Israelite  population,  and  when  they  go  it  is  not  with  a  blessing 
but  with  a  kick  and  ''  glad  to  get  rid  of  you,"  There  is  no  register  kept 
*  of  persons  who  emigrate  from  Eussia  that  I  can  get  to  examine.  I  think 
that  none  exists,  and  no  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  number  of  emigrants 
for  each  year.  A  few  Mennonites  manage  to  slip  out  every  year,  and 
they  make  good  citizens  and  generally  leave  this  country  with  some 
means.  Much  cannot  be  said  of  their  morality;  they  marry,  it  is  true, 
but  are  exceedingly  loose  in  their  habits  of  life.  The  Poles  are  perhaps 
a  shade  better  in  their  private  relations  and  are  an  industrious  people. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  compulsory  military  service  is  the  cause  of  most 
of  the  emigration  from  Eussia,  and  perhaps  the  objection  of  many  to 
the  form  of  government,  which  is  rigorous,  but  generally  just  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations,  for  really  there  are 
more  rules  than  laws.  The  lowest  classes  generally  form  the  greater 
part  of  the  emigration.  I  might  add  that  the  manner  of  distributing 
the  land  is  very  distasteful  to  many  people,  and  that  is  one  cause  of  dis- 
content. The  land  is  let  out  in  communities  and  owned  by  the  com- 
munities, but  not  by  individuals  unless  they  are  able  to  purchase  in  cer- 
tain districts  when  land  is  for  sale.  The  class  that  emigrate  is  very 
poor  generally.  Their  general  manner  of  living  is  quite  primitive  and 
plain.  The  majority  of  the  poor  people  rarely  have  meat;  they  live  on 
black  bread  made  of  rye,  quite  sour,  and  cabbage  soup,  and  in  summer 
other  vegetables,  principally  cucumbers  fresh  and  pickled  in  brine.  In 
the  winter  they  are  clothed  in  sheepskins  mostly,  and  in  summer  cheap 
stufts  made  of  flax  and  cotton  goods.  I  know  of  no  emigration  of 
"  chronic  paupers  or  insane  persons."  As  before  stated,  there  is  no  aid 
given  to  any  class  of  eihigrants  from  Eussia.  The  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  emigration  from  Eussia  are  the  strict  police  regulations  and  the  sys- 
tem of  passports ;  all  subjects,  male  and  female,  must  have  passports 
and  renewed  every  year. 

The  entire  frontier  is  guarded  closely.  "So  special  privileges  or  rates 
of  fare  are  offered  by  the  Government  or  any  corporation  for  aiding 
emigrants,  and  these  circumstances  prevent  emigration.  There  is  no 
system  of  emigration — none  encouraged  or  assisted — but  Jews  and  Poles 
are  allowed  to  go  when  they  have  proper  paesports. 

P.  M.  B.  YOUNG, 

Consul-General. 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

8t  Petersburg^  August  6, 1886. 
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REPORT  OF  OOIfSUL  ELFWINQ, 

The  emigrants  from  Sweden  to  America  during  1851-'60  were  14,868, 
and  during  1861-'65,  9,420.  * 


Year. 


1866. 
1867. 
1868 
1869 
1870. 
1871 
1872 


EmiiTTantB. 


4,466 
5,893 
21,472 
32, 050 
15,430 
12,985 
11,838 


Tear. 

Emlgranta.' 

1873 

0,486 
3,380 
3,591 
3,702 
2,921 
4,242 
12,751 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879   

Year. 


1880.. 
1881. 
1882. 


{^43j?ird:s^QPgt^ 


Emignuita. 


86»10 
40,641 
44,880 
\«75 
.664 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  EMIGRATION  FROM 
SWEDEN   IN   1884. 
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During  the  fir»t  six  mouths  of  1885  there  were  9,403  emigrauts.  The 
total  number  during  last  year  is  not  yet  officially  published.  The  firat 
six  months  of  the  present  year  show  a  great  increase  in  emigration,  or, 
according  to  the  newspapers,  17,693,  but  it  is  not  all  to  the  United 
States,  and  about  3,000  of  these  emigriants  are  foreigners,  mostly  Fin- 
landers. 

Of  the  classes  which  supply  the  greatest  number  of  emigrants  the 
agricultural  is  probably  the  largest,  if  agricultural  laborers  are  herein 
included.  The  servant  class,  particularly  among  the  women,  is  also 
very  large.  Otherwise  every  class  is  represented,  and  may  be  thus 
classified :  Servants,  laborers,  agriculturists,  mechanics,  engineers  and 
architects,  clerks,  and  merchants. 

The  cause  of  emigration  is  the  belief  that  they  can  better  their  con- 
dition, and  probably  also  a  fondness  f6r  an  adventurous  life.  There  are 
DO  i)o]itical  causes,  nor  is  it  onerous  taxation,  nor  a  surplus  popula- 
tion, nere  is,  to  be  sure,  compulsory  military  service,  but  as  it  amounts 
to  only  thirty  days,  or  fifteen  days  of  service  at  age  of  twenty-one  years 
and  fifteen  days  at  twenty-two,  this  cannot  be  the  cause,  particularly 
as  every  one  after  twenty-two  years  of  age,  since  the  military  service 
is  finished,  is  free  to  go  wherever  he  pleases.-  Next  year,  however,  a 
law  will  go  in  operation  by  which  the  time  of  actual  service  will  be  ex- 
tended to  forty-two  days  for  the  two  years.  A  main  cause  of  emigra- 
tion is  the  fact  that  so  many  have  emigrated,  and  these  are  constantly 
writing  home  asking  their  friends  to  follow,  and  also  sending  them 
tickets  or  money  to  go  over  with. 

The  pauperism  of  this  country  is  not  excessively  large.  The  number 
of  paupers  was,  in  the  year  1884,  in  the  country,  4.88  per  cent,  of  the 
population,  and  in  the  cities  0.96  per  cent.,  or  for  the  whole  country  4.87 
I>er  cent.  The  total  population  of  the  country  was  4,565,608  in  1880, 
of  whil;h  1,238,126  were  land-owners,  and  the  total  agricultdt^l  popula- 
tion was  2,34*i,904.  The  total  of  the  industrial  population,  or  those 
that  belonged  to  saw-mills,  mines,  iron  works,  textile-mills,  &c.,  were 
576,366.  Those  belonging  to  commerce,  navigation,  and  transportation 
on  land,  &c.,  222,291,  and  those  to  the  administration,  to  the  army  and 
navy,  clergy,  &c.,  206,693,  &c. 

The  total  number  of  marriages  were,  in  1884,  30,200,  and  those  dis- 
solved through  divorce  in  the  ss^me  year  241.  Number  of  children  born 
in  1884  was  138,754,  of  which  14,183  were  illegitimate.  In  the  city  of 
Stockholm  were  29.3  per  cent,  illegitimate.  With  Government  aid  noth- 
ing has  been  done  towards  deportation  of  chronic  paupers  or  criminals, 
but  I  have  heard  of  a  few  cases  where  a  community  has  given  money  to 
paupers  to  go  off  to  America  and  not  be  a  burden  to  them.  Also  phil- 
anthropic societies  for  the  relief  of  liberated  criminals  have  paid  the 
passage  to  America  for  such,  but  I  do  not  think  that  such  practices  now 
take  place  any  longer.  Two  such  societies  have  even  asked  me  to  help 
them  to  get  the  criminal  a  start  in  America.  The  law  of  reshipping  all 
such  cases  has  undoubtedly  put  a  stop  to  these  practices. 

The  Swedish  Government  has  done  what  it  could  to  stop  emigration, 
in  that  a  law,  which  went  in  operation  last  year,  decrees  that  no  one  can 
buy  a  ticket  for  America  or  Australia  without  first  producing  a  certif- 
icate to  the  effect  that  he  does  not  leave  a  wife  or  children  unprovided 
for  or  unpaid  debts,  but  that  does  not  prevent  any  one  from  going  to 
any  other  foreign  place  in  Europe-^to  Copenhagen,  for  iust^moe— and 
procanng  a  paasage  ticket 
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I  do  not  thiuk  that  any  special  privileges  or  rates  of  fare  offered  by 
Governments  or  corporations  to  induce  emigration  have  much  affected 
there  the  emigration  from  Sweden  to  the  United  States. 

NEBE  A.  BLFWING, 

Con$uL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Stookholk^  August  18^  1886. 


SWITZERLAND. 


RBPOBT  OF  OONSUL-OBKBRAL  WINOHEBTBB. 

Beferring  to  the  circnlar  of  the  Department  dated  April  27th  ultimo, 
and  receiv^  on  the  15th  instant,  this  consulate  general  would  state  that 
it  is  impossible  to  make  a  very  full  or  satisfactory  report  on  emigration 
and  the  various  conditions  relating  to  and  affecting  the  same  in  Swit- 
zerland. The  machinery  of  the  Swiss  Government,  national  and  can- 
tonal, is  very  simple,  limited,  and  economical.  The  investigation  and 
statistics  of  the  questions  embraced  in  the  circular  do  not  approximate 
those  of  the  United  States  in  extent,  detail,  or  accuracy. 

Emigration  from  Switzerland  was  for  some  time  on  the  decline,  but 
showed  a  steady  and  marked  increase  from  1878  to  1883,  inclusive ;  then 
a  very  heavy  decline  during  1884  and  1885.  From  1873  to  1885  the 
emigration  to  the  United  States  was  as  follows : 


Tear. 

Naoiber. 

Tmt. 

Kumber. 

Tew. 

Nomber. 

1878 

8,460 
1,631 
866 
1,011 
1,027 

1878 

1,602 
2,064 
5,702 
0^006 
11.060 

1888   ... 

]]  810 

Ig74    

1870 

1884     

8,530 
5^034 

1875 

1880 

1886 

1876 

1881 

1877 - 

1882 

The  number  of  emigrants  from  Switzerland  to  the  United  States  from 
1873  to  1885,  both  inclusive,  was  65,332 ;  emigration  to  all  other  coun- 
tries for  the  same  period,  15,242 ;  total,  80,574—80  per  cent,  going  to 
the  United  States. 

From  July  1, 1876,  to  June  30, 1884,  the  various  classes  were  repre- 
sented as  follows : 


Ooonptttioii. 


Farmers  and  ]ab«r»is .. 

Miller* 

Bakers ... 

Batchers 

Brewers 

Gardeners 

Tailors  and  tailotosses 

Shoemakers 

Barbers 

Washers  and 
Stone-ontters 

Masons 

Carpenters,  Joiners,  and  gladeis 

Locksmiths 

Painters , 

Harness-makers 

Jewelers 

Tinners 

Coopers , 


Knaber. 


14,410 
234 
«36 
666 
200 
245 

1,241 
667 
77 
M 
101 
668 

1,666 
401 
288 
168 
157 
100 
140 


Ooonpation. 


Printers 

Bookbinders 

Spinners  and  weavers 

Ifmbroiderers 

Dyers 

watohmakers 

Maohine  engineers  and  technologist . . . 

Mechanics 

Smiths 

Cartwrights 

Clerks 

Saloon-keepers 

Teamsters 

Preachers 

Teachers 

Wood-engraTors 

Norses 


Ifnmlwr. 


71 

73 

308 

50 

76 
406 
251 
568 

484 

128 
3,066 

428 
78 
56 

186 
60 
56 


ik^^S 


66 
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An  average  year  shows  the  percentage  ol'  the  trade  classes  to  be :  Pro- 
ducers, 50  i>er  cent.  5  industries,  20  per  cent. ;  commerce,  3.9  per  cent. ; 
personal  service,  8  per  cent. ;  without  specihcatiou,  22  per  cent. 

The  causes  of  emigration  from  Switzerlaml  to  the  United  States  are 
to  be  found  more  in  the  latter  than  the  former,  and  are  chiefly  its  cheap 
and  fertile  lands,  high  wages,  and  the  broader  field  and  superior  oppor- 
tunities for  obtaining  competence  and  wealth. 

The  masses  of  the  Swiss,  as  the  result  of  a  very  excellent  system  of 
compulsory  public  education,  are  well  informed,  observant,  and  sus- 
ceptible to  the  influences  indicated. 

There  are  contributory  causes  in  Switzerland  not  to  be  overlooked. 
In  physical  respects  it  is  not  a  bountiful  motherland.  Neither  the  cli- 
mate nor  the  soil  is  good  for  agriculture.  It  is  only  by  persistent,  in- 
domitable toil  and  strict  frugality  that  the  peasants  can  win  a  scant 
subsistence.  Yet  the  best  is  made  of  it,  and  it  is  surprising  how  much 
the  best  can  do.  Everywhere  are  seen  the  proofs  of  active  thought, 
method,  economy,  a  ready  hand,  and  all  the  evidence  of  prosperity  in  a 
frugal  way. 

The  area  of  the  country  is  41,488  square  kilometers,  or  15,992  English 
square  miles,  giving  an  average  density  of  population  of  177  per  Eng- 
lish square  mile.  This  density  varies  from  24  in  the  Grisons  to  932  in 
the  canton  of  Geneva,  per  square  mile. 

Thirty  per  cent,  of  the  area  is  occupied  by  mountains,  glaciers,  lakes, 
and  rivers.    Of  the  total,  only  51  per  cent,  is  under  cultivation. 

The  population  dwell  mostly  in  small  towns,  hamlets,  and  villages, 
there  being  only  five  towns  with  more  than  25,000  inhabitants.  Of  the 
total  population  by  the  census  of  December,  1880,  2,846,102,  of  whom 
1,394,626  were  males  and  1,451,470  females,  there  were  engaged  in  agri- 
culture aud  dairy  farming  1,138,678,  in  manufacturing  industry  976,052, 
in  commerce  206,003,  in  transportation  112,440,  in  the  public  service 
42,879,  living  on  incomes  aud  pensions  56,0o5,  alimentation  86,837,  and 
24,926  without  a  calling,  the  remainder  coQiposed  of  .mining,  silk  cult- 
ure, the  chase,  and  the  professions. 

Some  districts  are  entirely  pastoral  ^  not  a  plow  is  to  be  found  in  them ; 
neither  are  fruits  or  vegetables  cultivated.  Whilst  there  is  perhaps  no 
country  more  carefully  tilled,  it  has  profited  but  little  from  modern  in- 
ventions. The  implements  of  husbandry  in  general  use  are  of  quite  a 
primitive  fashion.  Labor  is  cheap,  and  results  are  obtained  by  a  pa- 
tient expenditure  of  manual  toil. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  forest  culture.  The  rocky  mountain  side 
is  made  to  support  as  many  trees  as  could  possibly  grow  together  on 
the  space  devoted  to  them,  and  each  individual  tree  is  carefuUy  looked 
after  and  scientifically  pruned  and  trained,  so  that  they  shaU  not  in- 
terfere with  each  other,  but  each  has  its  fair  share  of  space  and  light. 
In  this  work  nature  aids  man's  labor  and  thought  by  giving  to  the 
forests  an  abundance  of  moisture,  and  between  the  frequent  storms  and 
showers  abundant  floods  of  sunlight  and  warmth.  It  is  this  that  on 
the*  mountain  sides  enables  trees  to  take  root  and  grow  to  a  considera- 
ble size  on  what  apparently  is  little  more  than  a  barren  rock.* 

Emigration  is  of  course  stimulated  to  some  extent  by  the  activity  and 
efforts  of  emigration  agencies,  of  which  there  are  370  located  in  Switz- 
erland }  the  pecuniary  assistance  doubtless  extended  in  some  cases  by 
these  agents  and  the  special  rates  offered  by  competing  steamship  lines 
are  additional  inducements. 

*  A  series  of  reports  on  Swiss  Forestry  is  printed  in  Consular  Reports  No.  74,  Feb- 
mary,  1887,  p.  4^6. 
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The  federal  and  cantonal  governments  do  not  interfere  with  emigra- 
tion either  in  the  way  of  restriction  or  encouragement,  and  have  uni- 
formly declined  to  engage  in  any  colonizing  schemes. 

Previous  to  1881  there  was  much  complaint  of  objectionable  and  *' as- 
sisted "  emigration  to  the  United  States,  but  in  April,  1881,  there  went 
into  effect  a  law,  passed  by  the  Swiss  Government,  forbidding  "  agents 
to  forward  persons  to  whom  the  laws  of  the  country  to  which  they  emi- 
grate prohibit  the  entry.'^ 

It  is  gratifying  to  say  that  this  law  appears  to  be  faithfully  and  en- 
ergetically inforced  by  the  Swiss  pfBicials,  and  observed  by  the  agents 
to  an  extent  that  promises  to  remove  the  evil  entirely. 

No  case  of  objectionable  or  "  assisted  "  emigration  has  come  within 
the  knowledge  of  this  consulate-general  since  July,  1885. 

Compulsory  military  service  cannot  be  said  to  exercise  any  material 
influence  on  emigration  from  Switzerland.  This  service  is  not  distaste- 
ful or  burdensome,  partly  from  the  natural  military  qualities  of  the 
Swiss  and  partly  from  the  instruction  in  the  elements  of  drill  in  the  va- 
rious national  and  public  schools. 

Stated  as  a  broad  principle,  the  liability  to  military  service  in  Switz- 
erland commences  at  the  age  of  twenty  and  ceases  at  the  age  of  forty- 
four. 

The  flrst  twelve  years  are  passed  in  the  ^lite  or  first  line,  and  the  last 
twelve  in  the  landwehr.  Practically,  the  term  of  service  in  the  first  line 
has  been  reduced  to  eight  years,  and  the  men  composing  it  are  compelled 
to  attend  annually  for  a  few  days  to  undergo  inspection  and  drill.  The 
second  line,  or  landwehr,  have  no  exercises,  but  merely  an  annual  in- 
spection of  arms.  Every  Swiss  who  does  not  perform  military  service 
personally  is  subject  to  an  annual  exemption  tax.  This  tax  consists  of 
a  personal  charge  of  6  francs,  or  $1.16,  and  a  supplementary  tax  in  pro- 
portion to  fortune  or  income.  In  no  instance,  however,  is  the  sum  total 
for  which  one  individual  is  liable  to  exceed  3,000  francs,  or  $579;  and 
no  fortune  under t,000  francs,  or  $193,  is  liable  to  the  tax ;  and  600  fraoos, 
or  $115.80,  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  net  income  of  every  person  who 
is  liable.  It  is  true  that  since  the  war  against  the  first  l^apoleon,  when 
the  Confederation  furnished  a  contingent  of  15,000  to  the  allies,  Switzer- 
land has  not  been  called  on  to  draw  the  sword,  and  there  are  some  who 
protest  against  what  they  term  an  unnecessary  waste  of  money  and  time 
expended  on  its  armed  forces;  but  it  is  believed  that  a  very  large  ma- 
jority of  the  people  are  in  favor  of,  and  cheerfully  comply  with,  the  re- 
quirements of  the  military  service,  mindful  of  the  warning  contained  in 
the  reply  of  the  chancellor  of  the  German  Empire,  who,  when  asked  in 
1870  to  what  extent  Swiss  neutrality  would  be  respected,  said,  "To  the 
extent  to  which  you  yourselves  respect  the  device  of  the  Scottish  order 
of  the  Thistle — ^Nemo  meimpune  Idcessit^^ 

The  subject  of  military  service  has  been  dwelt  upon  at  some  length, 
for,  as  a  rule,  it  is  the  most  conspicuous  cause  of  emigration  generally 
from  Europe  to  the  United  States. 

Taxation  in  Switzerland  is  not  onerous.  The  statistics  as  to  marriage 
and  divorce,  children  natural  and  legitimate,  present  no  unusual  or 
striking  features.  In  1883  the  births  were  81,974;  deaths,  58,633; 
marriages,  19,695.  Of  the  births  3.7  per  cent,  were  still-born,  and  the 
illegitimate  an  average  of  4.5  per  cent. 

The  laws  of  Switzerland  as  to  marriage,  divorce,  descent,  and  distri- 
bution of  property,  and  as  to  all  social  questions,  are  substantially  of 
Federal  enactment,  are  liberal,  enlightened,  and  possess  no  element 
afi'ecting  emigration. 
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The  majority  of  those  engaged  in  agricalture  and  dairy  farming  are 
comfortably  housed,  and  are  able  to  furnish  themselves  with  suitable 
clothing  and  sufficient  wholesome  diet,  pork,  fresh  and  cured,  smoked 
beef,  or  sometimes  called  "  mummy  beef,"  potatoes,  cheese,  milk,  butter, 
bread,  and  a  thin  wine  of  his  own  production,  are  the  principal  articles 
of  food. 

The  poorer  classes  of  people  subsist  on  food  of  a  much  inferior  quality 
and  limited  quantity.  Meager  cheese,  the  curd  that  rises  on  the  heat- 
ing, after  the  first  curd  for  the  cheese  has  been  removed,  black  rye 
bread,  potatoes^  soup  from  rice  or  flqur,  a  very  weak  dilution  of  coflfee, 
and  potato  spints  (a  most  pernicious  distillation),  constitute  the  normal 
fare  of  the  laboring  masses.  Fresh  meat  cannot  be  reckoned  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  consumption.  It  is  confined  to  a  very  small  class;  and  the  nu- 
merous large  public  houses  are  a  great  and  growing  source  of  revenue 
to  Switzerland. 

The  laboring  man  manages  his  scant  and  indifferent  food  to  the  best 
advantage,  partaking  of  it  frequently.  Iii  addition  to  the  usual  three 
regular  meals,  he  has  a  lunch  between  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  dinner 
and  supper,  and  then  again  before  retiring  to  his  slumbers. 

As  to  strikes,  they  have  never  had  any  organized  existence  or  influence 
in  Switzerland,  therefore  could  not  have  entered  into  the  question  of  emi- 
gration. 

Witii  a  few  sporadic,  insignificant  symptoms,  Switzerland  has  been 
exempt  from  the  great,  widespread  labor  unrest  that  has  so  alarmingly 
prevailed  throughout  Europe  and  the  dnited  States. 

The  subdivision  of  the  soil  among  a  multitude  of  small  proprietors, 
for  the  most  part  energetic,  industrious  cultivators  of  their  own  hold- 
ings, largely  contributes  to  render  the  Swiss  people  a  happy  and  con- 
tented people.  The  soil  of  the  country  is  so  extensively  divided  among 
the  population  that  it  is  estimated  there  are  nearly  300,000  peasant  pro- 
prietors, representing  a  population  of  about  2,000,000. 

There  is  no  country  whose  laws  afford  greater  facilities  for  the  acqui- 
sition and  transfer  of  land.  The  general  tendency  is  to  discourage 
the  centralization  or  accumulation  of  landed  property  in  a  few  hands 
and  to  promote  small  farming  as  the  best  parent  of  general  public  con- 
tentment, happiness,  and  thrift. 

This  diffusion  of  landed  property  in  Switzerland  tends  to  give  a  great 
perfection  to  many  social  arrangements. 

In  the  most  insignificant  hamlets  and  villages  there  will  usually  be 
found  a  x>ost-office,  a  regularly-appointed  watchman  by  night,  public 
fountains,  a  market  place,  and  a  fire  engine,  in  the  use  of  which  the  peo- 
ple are  exercised. 

There  are  in  Switzerland  no  instances  of  great  wealth,  no  appearance 
of  great  ease  and  luxury,  no  rich-  and  splendid  aristocracy,  but  almost 
every  head  of  a  family,  however  humble  his  circumstances,  possesses  a 
home  belonging  to  him  in  fee,  with  all  of  its  civilizing  influences.  Pau- 
perism as  an  institution  is  scarcely  known. 

l^ere  is  pinching,  but  little  actual  distress  among  the  industrious 
poor.  As  to  those  whose  trade  is  poverty  they  are  about  the  same 
everywhere,  neither  worse  offer  better  off  in  any  country. 

The  absence  of  any  grinding  poverty  is  no  doubt  partly  owing  to  the 
natural  independence  of  the  people  as  well  as  to  their  industrious  hab- 
its, simple  methods  of  living,  and  shrewdness  in  business.  Then,  their 
climate  is  one  that  tends  to  brace  and  nerve  to  exertion,  while  the  long 
struggle  which  they  have  been  forced  to  keep  up  in  order  to  hold  their 
owi^  for  centuries  past  has  given  the  people  a  spirit  of  self-reliance  which 
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largely  saves  them  at  least  from  pauperism.  If  they  were  as  wasteful, 
ciireless,  and  improvident  as  oar  wages  supported  class  the  ibex  and 
chamois  might  soon  return  to  the  valley. 

The  Swiss  are  known  to  be  ingenious  in  many  kinds  of  workmanship, 
specially  in  wood-carving  clock-making,  and  embroidery.  They  are 
keen  not  only  in  getting,  but  in  keeping  their  money.  An  old  prov^b 
says,  ^*It  requires  ten  Jews  to  cheat  a  Swiss,  and  ten  Swiss  to  cheat  a 
Genoese.''  They  present  a  remarkable  and  undisturbed  type  of  old 
provincial  life,  with  many  curious  survivals  of  customs  and  traditions, 
a  deep  distrust  of  innovation  and  .what  is  new,  adhering  to  a  primitive 
way  of  doing  the  simplest  things. 

Industry,  forethought,  self-supporting  energy,  and  reciprocal  dispo- 
sitions to  neighborly  help  pervade  the  population.  Brave,  enduring, 
patient,  law-abiding,  kindly  contented  in  the  practice  of  their  simple 
forms  of  life  and  faith,  it  may  be  truly  said : 

Yet  still  e'en  here  coutent  can  spread  a  charm, 
Redress  the  clime,  and  aU  its  rage  disarm ; 
Though  poor  the  peasant's  hut,  his  feast  though  small, 
He  sees  his  little  lot  the  lot  of  all. 

All  the  statistics  in  this  report  cover  the  whole  of  Switzerland. 

BOYD  WmOHESTBR. 
United  States  Oonsulate-General, 

Beme,  May  22, 1886. 
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During  the  past  forty  years  Switzerland  has  sent  more  emigrants  to 
the  United  States  than  has  France  with  thirteen  times  her  population. 
On  the  other  hand,  Germany  with  sixteen  times  and  Ireland  with 
scarcely  twice  as  many  inhabitants  as  Switzerland,  have  during  the 
same  periods  sent  us  respectively  twenty-one  and  sixteen  times  as  many 
emigrants  as  she.  The  following  table  shows  at  a  glance  the  relative 
rate  of  emigration  from  Switzerland,  as  compared  with  the  three  other 
countries  mentioned,  viz : 


Coontry. 


Popnlatton. 


Bmiffntton* 
May  5. 1847  to 
Jam 


raary  ] 
188& 


Bate  per 

l^OOOio^b- 
Itanta. 


Franoe 

C^ennaay  — 

Ireland 

Switserland  . 


87,406,703 

45.288,82» 

6,150,889 

2,846,102 


188,050 
8,118,787 
2,856,407 

145^086 


8.T 
456L4 

5La 


*  This  embraces  the  emigration  to  New  York  alone,  bat  the  additional  emigration  to  the  other  Asieil- 
can  sea-porto  would  not  materially  alter  the  ratio. 

Swiss  transmarine  emigration  attained  in  1883  its  greatest  propor- 
tion, or  a  total  of  13,602,  of  whom  11,619,  or  86  per  cent.,  went  to  the 
United  States,  and  of  these  10,326  landed  at  the  port  of  New  York.  But 
in  the  following,  1884,  it  had  suddenly  fell  off  about  25  percent.,  ai^d  in 
1885  still  9  per  cent  more.  These  fluctuations,  however,  are  not  un- 
common. In  1874,  there  was  a  sudden  falling  off  of  about  50  per  cent, 
from  the  previous  year^  and  the  depression  continued  up  to  1877,  dur- 
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ixkg  which  year  the  emigration  was  only  one-third  of  what  it  had  been 
in  1873.  Then  the  tide  steadily  rose  again  until  it  reached  its  highest 
point  in  1883,  when  it  again  began  to  ebb. 

These  fluctuations  are  Unquestionably  ascribable  to  the  variable  con- 
ditions, whether  agricultural  or  industrial,  existing  from  time  to  time 
in  either  or  both  of  the  two  countries.  In  Germany  a  good  year  in  crops 
or  vintage  invariably  means  a  larger  emigration  to  America,  as  it  affords 
increased  funds  for  the  purchase  of  tickets  and  the  other  outlays  inci- 
dent to  a  change  of  home.  The  patriotic  Switzer,  on  the  other  hand, 
values  a  good  year  as  the  means  of  enabling  him  to  avoid  emigrating 
and  to  remain  all  the  longer  among  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  his 
loved  fatherland.  The  German,  in  other  words,  emigrates  when  he  can ; 
the  Switzer  only  when  he  must. 

One  principal  cause  operating  to  swell  the  tide  of  German  emigra- 
tion is  lacking  in  Switzerland,  viz,  the  pressure  of  compulsory  military 
service.  However  persistently  the  right  of  expatriation  may  be  denied 
to  the  young  Swiss  who  goes  away  to  the  United  States,  he  is  at  all 
events  not  branded  "  deserter,^  as  is  his  fellow-emigrant  from  over  the 
border.  Swiss  military  requirements  are  light,  and  their  burden  is  easy 
to  be  borne;  so  easy,  in  fact,  that  to  escape  them  is  no  inducement  what- 
ever to  emigrate.  We  must  look,  then,  for  some  other  ground  on  which 
to  base  the  comparatively  high  percentage  of  emigi*ation  from  Switzer- 
land, and  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  lack  of  employment  resulting  from  in- 
dustrial depression,  in  the  difficulties  of  earning  a  subsistence,  and  in 
the  inherent  general  desire  on  the  part  of  every  man  to  better  his  con- 
dition in  life. 

And  first  in  regard  to  lack  of  employment.  To  a  considerable  extent 
the  substitution  of  machine  for  hand  labor  has,  by  reducing  the  demand 
for  the  latter,  been  for  years  past  steadily  augmenting  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed.  But,  and  especially  at  the  present  time,  the  indus- 
tarial  depression  in  silk  and  cotton  manufacturing  centers  has  a  still 
greater  influence  in  the  same  directions.  Take,  for  instance,  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  silk  industry  of  the  canton  of  Zurich.  During  the 
last  two  years  the  number  of  firms  engaged  in  manufacturing  silk  has 
Men  from  136  to  119,  the  number  of  employed  from  50,396  to39,084,  and 
the  amount  of  wages  annually  paid  from  21,718,624  francs  to  18,230,877 
francs.  In  1881  there  were  19,168,  in  1883  17,925,  and  in  1885 11,959 
silk  hand  weavers  employed  in  the  canton.  In  other  words,  there  were 
7,209  fewer  silk  weavers  employed  in  1885  than  in  1881,  and  the  ques- 
tion naturally  arises  to  what  other  means  of  livelihood  these  7,209  have 
tamed  for  subsistence.  In  a  community  where  all  the  trades  and  occu- 
pations are  overcrowded,  where  the  supply  of  labor  invariably  exceeds 
the  demand  and  where  new  enterprises  or  undertakings,  such  as  the 
building  of  railroads,  canals,  or  other  great  public  works  are  lacking,  the 
finding  of  new  employment  all  at  once  for  7,000  persons  in  a  single 
canton  is  practically  an  impossibility.  Emigration,  either  to  other  can- 
tons or  to  other  lands,  follows  as  a  matter  of  necessity. 

The  difficulties  and  hardships  which  the  lower  and  many  of  the  ru- 
ral classes  in  Switzerland  encounter  in  the  struggle  for  existence  also 
eontribute  largely  to  swell  the  current  of  emigration  to  foreign  lands. 
Switzerland  can  in  no  sense  of  the  word  be  called  an  agricultural  land. 
She  does  not  produce  in  one  year  enough  grain  to  supply  her  population 
for  one-sixth  of  the  period.  Her  annual  deficit  amounts  to  6,154,256 
metric  centners,  equivalent  in  value  to  $30,000,000,  and  most  of  which 
has  to  be  imported  from  the  Black  Sea  and  lower  Danube  regions.  It 
is  true  that  the  facilities  for  the  delivery  of  this  grain  in  Switzerland 
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have  been  of  late  greatly  enhanced  by  the  opening  of  the  Arlberg  rail- 
way route,  yet  the  deficit  exists  nevertheless,  and  always  will,  no  doubt, 
unless  some  means  can  be  found,  which  is  not  probable,  of  increasing 
the  cultivable  area  of  Switzerland.  Now,  with  $30,000,000  to  be  sent 
away  into  other  countries  for  bread,  it  follows  there  must  exist  great 
industrial  prosperity  to  balance  the  account  and  pay  the  bill.  Bat 
where,  as  in  the  present  instance,  industries  are  depressed,  payment 
comes  hard,  and  bread  becomes  correspondingly  scarce.  Here  is  another 
great  stimulant  to  emigration. 

There  is  still  another  point  from  which  this  question  may  be  viewed, 
viz,  from  that  of  the  desire  inherent  in  every  man's  nature  to  better  his 
position  where  he  can.  To  "  better  his  position  "  consists,  in  the  case 
of  a  young  single  man,  in  acquiring  the  means  to  marry  and  found  a 
home  and  family.  In  the  case  of  the  man  already  possessing  a  wife  and 
family,  it  consists  in  making  some  better  provision  for  their  joint  wel- 
fare and  maintenance.  This  leads  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  preva- 
lence of  marriage  in  Switzerland.  The  annual  percentage  of  marriages 
to  every  thousand  inhabitants  is  somewhat  lower  than  it  was  fifteen 
years  ago.  In  1871  it  was  7.3,  while  from  1880  to  1884  it  was  annually 
6.8,  the  rate  in  Germany  being  7.8,  in  England  7.7,  and  in  France  7.6. 
Marriage  is,  consequently,  less  prevalent  in  Switzerland  than  in  either 
of  the  three  other  countries  named;  the  ratio  of  marriageable  women 
to  marriageable  men  is  that  of  5  to  4.  Of  the  men  who  marry  60  per  cent, 
are  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty,  and  76  per  cent,  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty-five.  This  tends  to  show  that  as  a  rule 
young  men  in  Switzerland  do  not  defer  marriage,  awaiting  a  competency, 
as  is  the  case  in  some  other  lands.  It  is  also  a  noticeable  feature  of 
Swiss  marriage  that  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  men  who  marry  are  drawn 
from  the  producing  and  industrial  classes. 

A  study  of  these  facts  and  figures  inclines  me  to  the  opinion  that  the 
emigration  of  young  men  from  Switzerland  is  no  more  influenced  by  the 
existence  of  hindrances  to  marriage  than  it  is  by  a  desire  to  escape 
military  service.  Industrial  depression  and  consequent  lack  of  employ- 
ment are  the  causes  principally  operating  to  send  yearly  so  many  thou- 
sands of  Switzers  to  our  shores.  The  series  of  tables,  I  to  IX,  accom- 
panying this  report,  will  be  found  to  illustrate  more  fully,  and  by 
cantons,  the  various  figures  which  have  been  adduced.  Should  the 
present  unfortunate  condition  of  Swiss  industries  continue,  and  there 
is  no  present  prospect  of  any  great  improvement,  and  in  case  no  re- 
strictions are  in  the  near  future  placed  upon  emigration  by  our  own 
Government,  it  is  probable  that  during  the  next  ten  years  we  shall 
receive  largely  increased  accessions  of  these  hardy,  thrifty,  and  indus- 
trious people,  whose  predecessors  have  already  done  so  much  to  develop 
our  resources  and  populate  our  great  West. 

In  a  recent  report  on  the  subject  of  Mormonism  in  Switzerland,  I  ad- 
verted at  some  length  to  the  eftbrts  now  being  made  by  missionaries 
from  Utah  to  secure  proselytes  to  their  faith.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  within  the  last  two  months  a  considerable  number  of  converts  have 
left  this  country  for  Salt  Lake,  going  by  way  of  Berne  (where  they  have 
their  headquarters),  and  Basle.  But  their  departure  has  been  so  sur- 
rei)titiously  conducted,  even  to  the  sending  away  of  their  baggslge  se- 
cretly, that  it  is  said  to  have  been  practically  impossible  for  even  the 
local  authorities  to  find  a  pretext  tor  detaining  them.  In  such  cases 
preventive  measures  would  seem  to  prove  more  effective  if  applied  at 
the  port  of  landing  in  the  United  States.    I  can  see  no  TO^f^^of  pre- 
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rentiDg  their  departare  heuce  so  long  as  lliey  Uave  committed  no  offense 
against  the  law  and  go  of  their  own  free  will. 

Cases  of  what  was  known  as  "  assisted  ^  emigration  were  formerly 
freqnent,  but  now,  thanks  to  the  energetic  action  of  the  emigration 
authorities  at  New  York,  seem  to  have  ceased  altogether.  During  my 
serrice  at  this  post  only  one  case  sufficient  to  arouse  suspicion  has 
come  within  my  knowledge,  yet  even  then  a  ri^id  investigation  dis- 
closed no  grounds  upon  which  to  base  a  complaint  or  a  demand  that 
the  parties  be  refused  permission  to  land. 

Switzerland,  moreover,  sends  us  few  if  any  of  the  Anarchists  and  So- 
cialists who  of  late  years  have  thought  to  find  in  our  Eepublic  the  soil 
favorable  to  the  propagation  of  their  pestilential  doctrines.  Her  sons, 
reared  to  liberty,  are  slow  to  abuse  it,  whether  in  their  own  land  or  in 
that  of  their  adoption.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  man  who  threw  the 
dynamite  bomb  in  the  Chicago  riots  came  from  the  city  of  Zurich.  I 
have  no  means  at  hand  for  either  substantiating  or  disproving  this 
statement,  but  if  such  be  the  case,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  person 
referred  to  is  one  of  those  hundreds  of  political  refugees  from  Germany, 
or  elsewhere,  who,  like  the  convicted  Anarchist  leader,  John  Most,  have 
fonod  it  convenient  to  make  a  shore  stay  here  in  Zurich,  or  some  other 
Swiss  city,  before  embarking  for  the  United  States.  The  exclusion  of 
such  persons  were  an  ^asy  matter  could  each  emigrant  be  required,  be- 
fore landing,  to  produce  documentary  proof  of  identity,  place  of  origin, 
previous  occupation,  &c.,  such  as  under  the  title  of  Legitimatiom-Papier^ 
is  exacted  by  the  police  authorities  here  or  elsewhere  throughout  the 
greater  jiart  of  Europe,  as  a  condition  of  residence.  It  is  the  absence 
of  some  such  requirement  as  this  that  has  enabled  thousands  of  ifre- 
st>ousible  agitators  and  refugees  to  land  unchallenged  in  the  United 
States,  and  there  with  impunity,  and  without  even  the  pretense  of  an 
acquired  citizenship,  to  at  once  set  about  their  work  of  subverting  the 
priceless  heritage  of  a  Washington  and  a  Jefferson.  Happily,  I  say, 
i'oT  Switzerland,  she  sends  us  few  or  none  of  these  firebrands.  Her  peo- 
ple are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  doctrines  of  anarchy,  and  should  a 
general  social  revolution  ever  occur  it  would  find  no  support  from  a 
population  who  like  the  S%viss  have  always  upheld  the  principles  of 
free  government,  and  never  tolerated  the  yoke  of  political  bondage. 

GEORGE  L.  CATLIN, 

Consul. 

Unitbd  Statks  Consulate, 

ZuBiGH,  June  5, 1886. 
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Cantons. 

1871. 

277 
855 
35 

1872. 

293 

907 

28 

1873. 

482 

795 

43 

1874. 

144 

457 

23 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

Znrich 

Berae 

95 

256 

3 

124 

458 

32 

184 
380 

Loccmo             ...................     .-     ... 

17 

Uil 

Schwyz 
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36 

2 

215 

9 

19 

106 
69 

3 
259 

5 

44 

00 

2 

314 

5 

07 

31 

4 

144 

28 
8 

23 
12 

18 

Untenrsldeo,  Upper 

9 

Uatorwalden,  Lower 

Glania 

Zap    

Frribor;: 

Solotbum 

43 
4 

51 
3 

60 
8 

Baael-Stadt 

96 
97 
107 
80 

100 
47 

239 
35 

00 

83 

267 

30 

40 
47 
92 
40 

60 
37 
56 
0 

25 
28 

89 

Bftgel-Laud 

^/~\r^/ 
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->Otff< 
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Cantons. 

187L 

1872. 

1878. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

Appensell.  TnnflrBhodfM 

8t  qS77..t1:!..?I.^!.;.i:.;:  .... 

.      .. 

810 
211 
420 
97 
644 

853 
869 
426 
70 
889 

801 
804 
484 

80 
1,195 

206 
72 

142 
56 

602 

57 
43 
88 
47 
472 

lot 

40 
81 
37 
892 

90 

Granbiinden - 

85 

AArgm ^    .      .     . 

123 

Thivsaa 

26 

Toesin 

559 

Waadt 

WalHn  .,  __ ..... 

126 
104 

552 
90 

393 
65 

447 
47 

488 
28 

237 
51 

38 

Nenfohatel 

56 

Oen«ya  ..,.. —...«.. 

Totel 

8,852 

4,899 

4,957 

2,632 

1,772 

1.741 

1,691 

Cantons. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

Number. 

Per 
1,06«. 

Znzleh 

200 

474 

70 

248 
941 
77 
31 
87 
82 
8 
191 

si' 

221 
246 
281 
104 

81 

1 

204 

81 
850 

78 
667 
115 

84 
206 

49 

540 

1,686 

141 

20 
299 

40 

17 
412 

41 

46 
880 
126 
226 
375 

76 

8 

602 

68 
795 
131 
628 

82 
165 
239 
156 

1,829 

8.079 

225 

88 

304 

225 

23 

468 

50 

49 

359 

253 

311 

369 

148 

15 

1,061 
191 

1,010 
271 
589 
112 
146 
159 
101 

1,440 

8,560 

225 

90 
171 
112 

11 
376 

55 
131 
392 
731 
331 
885 
168 

16 
884 
429 
933 
250 
455 
113 
890 
258 
106 

1.570 

4.667 
190 
135 
186 
108 
21 
311 
89 
126 
849 
467 
316 
381 
123 
10 
620 
467 

1.271 
172 
531 
308 
795 

•    263 
125 

1,206 

2,996 

191 

94 
137 
161 

28 
146 
202 
163 
230 
404 
261 
266 

91 

5 

477 

423 

641 

85 
667 
181 
206 
240 
108 

&7 

Beme 

5.5 

Lnoorno  ........................... 

1.4 

ITri 

4. 

Schwys -,..., 

90 
22 

8 
106 

8 

41 
94 
68 
82 
61 
26 

2.6 

TTnterwaldoD,  TTppor....... ........ 

10.8 

Unterwalden,  Lower 

2.8 

aiaros 77. 

4.S 

Zng 

8.6 

Freibarg 

L4 

Solothnm 

2:8 

Basel-Stadt 

6t7 

BaselLand 

4^8 

BohaffbaaB6n ......  .^.m.m^*,.....^... 

6l9 

Appenzell,  Outer  Khodes 

1.7 

AppAn»>il!  tinner  KhodM 

0.4 

stSSS?^^:.™"^!:??!?.:;:;::;::. 

108 

81 

214 

.   64 

607 
83 
26 
186 
180 

SLS 

4.4 

Aargaa 

8.2 

Thorffaa 

0.8 

T^u^^s^,. :.::::            :  : 

s. 

Waadt 

0.8 

WalUs 

2. 

Neolbhatel 

2.8 

Geneva  .•••.........••.... 

L 

Tbtel 

2.608 

4.288 

7,255 

10.985 

U,962 

13.502 

9.608 

8.8 
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Whither. 

187L 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

North  America 

2,729 

146 

781 

92 

109 

16 

29 

8,288 
158 
1,160 
177 
60 
14 
52 

8,462 
183 
997 
139 
121 
6 
49 

1,631 
82 
796 
58 
49 
7 
49 

866 
76 

642 
77 
74 
9 
28 

1,011 
70 

898 
72 

146 
18 
36 

L0S7 

Central  Ameiioa 

91 

Sooth  America 

244 

AfHca 

167 

Anstralia 

117 

Asia 

11 

Unknown 

84 

Total 

8,852 

4,899 

4,957 

2,672 

1,772 

1,741 

1.W1 

Whither. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

TotaL 

North  America 

1,602 
38 
570 
183 
144 
24 
47 

2,964, 
148 
811 
157 
75 
27 
111 

5,792 
153 
952 
192 
53 
19 
94 

9,996 
134 
624 
100 
28 
8 
45 

11,069 

96 

778 

4 

14 

i 

11,619 

20 
1 

8,359 

5 

1.198 

1 
50 

65,416 

O^rihral  Am^^ricft . 

1,S83 

South  America 

11,738 

Africa -, 

Anstralia 

1.4S1 

1.060 

Ada 

165 

TTqlmown ,^^--,,,,,, 

575 

Total 

2,608 

4.288 

7,255 

10,985 

11.962 

13,502 

9,608 

81,7fil 
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CUusi/ioaUon  of  Swi$9  emigroHon  of  1883  and  1884,  according  to  previous  oocupalion  or 

pursuit. 


1884. 

OeenpAtloii  or  pannit. 

Adnlta. 

OhUaxen. 

TotaL 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2.487 

1,411 

384 

63 

6 

458 

534 
80 
47 
364 
676 

8,296 

1,045 

468 

110 

870 

1,129 

685 

268 

26 

7 

4 
886 

492 
198 

17 
8 

10 
300 

1,127 

461 

43 

15 

14 

636 

8,122 

1,674 

409 

70 

10 

789 

^•222 

782 
97 
55 
874 
976 

4,442 

2,406 
506 

Indnttrial 

Official  ptofeeoioiuU,  and  artiatio. . . 
Seiranta 

125 
884 

1,765 

Total 

4,803 

2,509 

7,312 

1.271 

1,025 

2,296 

6,074 

8,584 

9,608 

1888. 


AcricattaraL  &0 

8.800 

1,702 

285 

79 

75 

484 

1,101 

479 

41 

41 

800 
1,298 

4,901 

2,181 

826 

120 

875 

1,782 

990 
852 
25 
12 
15 
579 

803 

817 

21 

23 

18 

602 

1,853 

669 

46 

35 

33 

1,181 

4.790 

2,054 

310 

91 

90 

1,063 

1,964 
796 
62 
64 
318 
1,900 

6,754 
^850 

I^asiiial 

372 

8ervant« 

155 
408 

Withoot cMKsaiiatlmi  ............... 

2,963 

Total 

6,425 

8,260 

9,685 

1,973 

1,844 

3,817 

8.398 

5,104 

13,502 

Marriages,  hirihs,  deaths,  and  increase  of  population  in  Switzerland,  hy  ca/ntons,  during 

the  year  1884. 


Canton. 


Popola- 


?opi 
tio 


Deaths. 


5 


S 
S 


s 


I 


11 


Zvieh.. 
Bene.. 
Loeenie 

Uri 

Sdiwyx 
Unterwaldeo,  Upper . 
Unierwaldeii,  Lower 
Glams 


ziis 


Solothnm 

Baad-Stadt 

Baael-Land 

8<iltaffhatiaen 

▲ppenaeU,     Onter 


Inner 


StGalle. 
Graobfhideii. 

Aarpm 

Ttntroaa..... 

TManTT 

Waadt 

WalUa 

Henfobatel.. 
Geaeva  


329,326 

542.652 

135.690 

23,671 

52,680 

15.693 

12,096 

34.213 

23.711 

117,037 

82,470 

71,314 

61,115 

88,578 

53.116 

13.175 
217,471 

96.141 
106,564 
101. 793 
182,962 
241,249 
101,400 
106,042 
104,590 


2.657 

8.690 

786 

86 

886 

71 

75 

267 

140 

745 

551 

564 

486 

202 

471 

87 

1,666 

523 

1,136 

738 

760 

1.633 

508 

870 

810 


8,778 

16.845 

3.899 

564 

1,398 

326 

850 

754 

616 

8,607 

2.534 

2,055 

1,902 

1,018 

1,704 

428 
6,457 
2.342 
4.977 
2,753 
8,646 
6,656 
2,945 
3,420 
2,202 


488 

758 

121 

12 

42 

7 

16 

51 

20 

123 

72 

75 

77 

45 

84 

11 
231 

64 
192 
106 

96 
280 

57 
144 
106 


1,895 

2,391 

425 

89 
255 

29 

40 
116 

97 
658 
410 
887 
366 
195 

851 

99 
1,246 
811 
748 
422 
678 
1.04e 
391 
688 


443 

984 

165 

80 

48 

36 

13 

87 

88 

140 

85 

181 

105 

90 


21 
344 
116 
253 
153 
206 
383 
165 
210 
169 


Totel |2,906,762  19,898  81,571  3,223  13,117  4,494  2.703   18.712   19.275  58.301  |23, 270 


254 
595 
121 
26 
48 
26 
21 
20 
22 
87 
77 
54 
40 
44 

33 

5 
181 

96 
141 
103 
186 
220 
108 
102 

93 


2,188 

3.525 

805 

88 

352 

56 

96 

228 

180 

709 

518 

446 

347 

199 

332 

109 

1,478 
647 

1,152 
632 
821 

1,562 
539 
771 

1.082 


1,901 
8,337 
1,156 
98 
868 
124 
112 
180 
142 
822 
511 
287 
835 
262 


08 
437 
823 

1, 516 
746 
946 

1.6G4 
647 
544 
761 


6.221 

10.782 

2,672 

331 

1,071 

271 

181 

580 

474 

2,416 

1,601 

1,256 

1,193 

790 

1,178 


4,686 
1,093 
3,810 
1,850 
2,927 
4,871 

2, 26r» 
2,494 


2,567 

6,068 

627 

288 

827 

56 

68 

174 

142 

1,101 

938 

800 

709 


96 
1,771 

349 
1,167 

797 

719 
1,785 
1,095 
1,155 

292 
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Statement  showmg  tke  exceae  of  Urihe  over  deaths  in  Steitzerland,  by  cantons,  to  ettry  1,000 

xnhahitanta* 


Cantons. 


1871*'75. 


1876-'80. 


1881. 


1882. 


1884. 


Znzloh 

Berne 

Lucerne 

TJrl 

Sohwyz 

Unterwalden,  Upper 

Unterwalden,  Lower 

GlaroB 

Zng 

Freiburg 

Solothnm 

Baael-Stadt 

Basel-Land 

SohafQiaasen 

Appen^U,  Outer  Bhodee 
Appenzell,  Inner  Rhodes. 

St&aUe 

Granbiinden 

Aargaa.....' 

Thnrgan 

Tessin 

Waadt 

Wallis 

Keofcl^tel 

Geneva 

Total 


4.0 
10.0 
5.6 
8.4 
&8 
7.7 
7.9 
7.1 
6.2 
&1 
&6 
9.9 
9.4 
8.8 
5.2 
7.6 
5.2 
47 
5.8 
5.3 
4.3 
3.7 
&0 
7.7 
LO 


7.5 
11.0 
5.4 
6.9 

as 

11.1 
7.0 
6.8 
0.3 
&2 
9.9 
10.9 
12  0 
11.8 
8.8 
7.9 
7.3 
4.6 
7.8 
&1 
6.9 
0.8 
9.7 
9.8 
2.4 


7.6 
10.9 
1.7 
4.6 
6.9 
5.6 
5.8 
1.9 
4.6 
9.1 

a4 

7.3 
9.7 
7.8 
9.4 
2.3 
7.2 
5.4 
5.6 
7.1 
4.5 
7.4 
10.1 

ai 

2.9 


5.6 
9.5 
2.8 
a3 
6.4 
4.8 
5.5 
6.5 

a7 

7.8 

ai 

10.7 
10.0 
10.2 
7.4 

a4 

6.5 

a3 

6.2 
5.7 
6.0 

ao 
a4 

10.8 
0.8 


7.4 
1L8 
4.1 
9.8 
7.6 
6.8 

ao 

4.3 
7.7 
9.6 

a6 
a9 

11.4 
1L8 
10.9 

a8 

7.9 

ai» 
a2 
a9 
a3 
as 
a7 

ILl 
0.7 


7.8 
1L2 
46 

as 
as 
a6 
ae 
ai 
ao 

10.2 
ILS 
11.2 
11.6 
&8 

a9 

7.3 

ai 

3.6 

a9 

7.8 

a4 

7.4 

las 
ia» 

2.8 


a  4 


a  2 


7.4 


a  9 


ao 


ao 


Excess  of  births  over  deaths  per  thousand  inhabitants  in  Svoitzerlandf  as  compared  wOh  other 

lands. 


Land. 


1871-7a 


1876-'80. 


1881. 


1883. 


Switzerland  — 

Prossia 

Bavaria 

Saxony 

Wnrtemberg  - . . 
German  Empire 

Anstria 

Italy 

France 

Beleinm 

HoflJand 

England 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Norway 


a4 
ILl 

as 

12.7 
12.0 
12.0 

as 
as 

0.6 
9.0 

ia6 
ia4 

U.2 
12.4 
12.7 


a2 
ia9 

10.8 
148 
12.6 

lai 
a2 

7.4 
2.9 

ia2 
las 

146 
12.6 
12.1 

lao 


7.4 
12.0 

as 

13.8 
1L4 
11.6 
7.0 

las 

2.9 

10.6 

lao 
lao 
ia9 

U.4 
12.6 


a9 

12.1 

a2 
las 
ia9 

1L4 

as 
a  4 
a6 

ILl 
147 
141 

ia9 
lao 

12.6 


ao 

11.8 
7.8 
12.2 

las 
lae 
ao 
ao 

2.6 

a8 

12.6 
12.7 
11.8 
11.6 

ia9 
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Statement  showing  percentage  of  illegitimate  children  born  in  Switzerland,  hy  cantone,  since 

1871. 


Cantons. 

1871-76. 

187e-'80. 

188L 

1882. 

1883. 

1881 

Zurich 

L7 
8.7 
7.5 
2.8 
8.1 
8.8 
3.1 
LI 
2.7 
&4 
&2 

U.9 
8.0 
4.4 
8.6 
1.8 
8.0 
8.0 
4.6 
8.4 
2.0 
6.4 
8.7 
4.5 

12.0 

6.2 
6.6 
4.0 
8.2 
2.6 
2.4 
2.8 
1.0 
1.0 
&4 
4.8 
U.2 
8.5 
45 
8.8 
2.0 

ai 

4.1 
.  8.7 
8.5 
.      3.6 
6.1 
3.8 
4.8 
10.6 

6.1 
6.7 
6.0 
6.8 
8.2 
1.6 
2.4 
L8 
8.2 
6.8 
4.7 

a6 

8.1 
8.6 
4.0 
LO 
8.6 
4.2 
8.4 
8.6 
L2 
6.2 
8.0 
4.6 
11.2 

6.4 
&4 

6.8 
4.8 
&0 
8.0 
2.8 
1.8 
LO 
&1 
6.1 

1L2 
8.8 
4.6 
2.0 
2.0 
8.8 
4.2 
8.4 
3.7 
8.4 
5.6 
8.8 
6.0 

12.1 

6.8 
6.7 
6.2 
8.7 

1? 

2.4 
L2 
L6 
6.4 
4.8 

10.8 
8.1 
8.5 
8.2 
L4 
8.8 
8.2 
8.6 
8.4 
2.6 
5.6 
4.5 
8.8 

1L4 

6.7 

BeriM. 

6.5 

LucerxM 

6.8 

Uri 

2.4 

Scbwyz 

2.2 

Unterwaldcn,  Upper...... 

2.4 

Tinterwalden,  Lower 

2.6 

Gbms 

Lfi 

Zojf 

2.4 

Freiborg. 

Solothnm  

6wG 
8.7 

BaselStadt 

10.1 

BaaelLand 

2.7 

Sohaffbaasen 

4.9 

AppoDzeU,  Outer  Rhodes 

a8 

ABDCDzell.  Inoer  Khodes 

2.1 

stTaM^^     :.^~„:.:::::::.::.;:.:;:::..::::::::: 

Gnmbfladen 

8.8 
4.7 

Aanrau 

a7 

ThuHEfta 

4.ri 

TeMin 

ao 

Waadt   

5.1 

WtiMi* ,..     

a? 

Keofcbatel 

5..1 

Geneva 

11.  r> 

Total 

6.0 

6.0 

4.8 

6.0 

6.0 

5.0 

Statement  showing  percentage  of  illegitimate  births  in  Switzerland,  as  compared  with  other 

lands. 


Land. 


SwltzerlMid 

PmMia 

Bavaria 

SaxoDj    

Wurtemberg 

German  Empire. 

Aastria 

Italy 

France 

Belffiam 

Holland 

England 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Norway 


1871-75. 


6.0 
7.5 
13.8 
ia3 
0.6 


12.4 
7.1 
7.6 
7.1 
a  5 

1% 

10.0 
0.2 


1876-'80. 


ao 

7.6 
12.0 

lao 

&8 

as 

14.0 
7.8 
7.4 
7.5 
a  2 
4.8 
10.2 
10.1 

a5 


188L 


48 
7.8 

las 

12.8 

ao 

0.1 
14  5 
7.4 
7.8 
7.0 
2.0 
40 
10.0 

lai 
a4 


1882. 


ao 
ai 
ia6 
ia2 
ao 

0.8 
146 
7.6 
7.0 

a2 
ao 

40 
10.6 
10.8 

a2 


1883. 


6.0 

a  1 
ia'2 

12.0 

ao 

O.'J 
14  U 
7.9 

**ai 
ai 

4  8 


10.2 


Statistics  of  suicide  in  SwitMerland. 


Manner  of  tnklde. 


1884 

188L 

1882. 

188a 

Kale. 

Female. 

Total. 

110 

48 

1C« 

14 

19 

4 

5 

251 

25 

270 

676 

688 

682^ 

116 

119 

28 

27 

6 

14 

16 

10 

i 

3 

3 

675 

688 

682 

550 

07 

C<7 

Drowning  ............ 

PMsdn 

Coal  gas 

Hanging 

Shooting 

Cutting  or  stabbing  .. 
Throwing  self  down . . 

Bailway 

Hot  definitely  stoted  . 

Total 


Rkmasks.— In  1884  tb^  poroentAj^e  of  fniicidoB  In  Switzerland  was  2.2  to  every  10,000  inhabitants. 
The  percentage  in  St^Si^ny  is  3.9;  in  Baden,  1.7;  in  Wurtoraberg,  1.7 ;  in  Prussia,  1.0;  in  FranoOi  1 .9 ; 
In  Austri*,  1.6;  in  England,  0.7. 
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THE  UDSTTED  KESTGDOM. 

MSPOBT  OF  CONBVL  HALB. 
STATISTICS. 

The  statistics  of  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  obtained 
by  the  Government  from  records  required  to  be  kept  by  the  emigration 
officers  at  the  ports  of  embarkation.  No  effort  is  made  to  keep  separate 
records  for  the  movement  from  the  different  connties  or  districts,  other- 
wise than  to  discriminate  between  the  three  chief  divisions  of  the 
Kingdom,  England  (including  Wales),  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  for- 
eigners, the  latter  meaning  chiefly  persons  from  the  contineut  of  En- 
rope  who  ship  from  British  and  Irish  ports.  Even  this  discrimination 
was  not  made  until  1853;  no  record  was  kept  of  the  return  immigration 
until  1870,  and  no  discrimination  between  nationalities  in  the  latter 
until  1876. 

The  statistics  for  this  district,  therefore,  can  only  be  inferred  from 
those  for  the  country  at  large,  and  these  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
first. 

The  last  annual  report  of  Mr.  Giffen,  the  statistician  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  made  to  that  body  in  February,  contained  the  following  tables : 

I. — Aooount  of  the  numberBi  naixonalities^  and  destinations  of  passengers  leaving  the  United 
Kingdom  for  places  out  of  Europe,  in  1885,  in  vessels  under  the  passengers  acts;  including 
also  passengers  for  places  out  of  JEurope^  in  vessels  not  under  the  acts,  as  far  as  the  same 
haveoeen  recorded. 


KationaUty. 

ToUnited 
Stotee. 

ToBrit- 
ish  North 
Ameiioa. 

To  Ans- 
traasUa. 

To  Cape 

of  Good 

Hope  and 

Katal. 

To  all 
other 
places. 

Total. 
1885. 

Totol. 
1884. 

Engliah 

73,789 
13,241 
60,657 

14,817 
2,845 
2,676 

28,380 
4,781 
6,284 

2,954 
275 
89 

6,820 
775 
861 

126,260 
21,367 
60,017 

147.660 

Sootoh - 

21,953 

Irish 

7*2.566 

Total  Biitiah 

•87.687 
48,779 

19.838 
8,000 

89,395 
1,294 

692 

7,456 
1,928 
2.954 

207,644 

63,783 

2.958 

242. 179 

Foreijpiere 

57.733 

Not  mstingoiAbed 

3.989 

Grand  total 

184,470 

22,928 

40,689 

8,960 

12,888 

2C4.385 

303,001 

Cabin  and  steerage  passengers. 


Port  of  departnre. 

Cabin. 

Total 

Port  of  departure. 

Cabin. 

Steerage. 

TotAl. 

Liverpool. . .......... 

29,854 
11,500 

1,611 
6,024 

2,060 

115,916 
26,889 

9.878 
1,268 

20.777 

146,270 
86^895 

10,889 
6,292 

88,427 

Belfast 

620 
428 
827 

2,518 

3.038 

London 

Plymouth  and  Dart- 
month ............. 

Qneenstown 

Londonderry 

Galway 

27,931           2f»,3,'i9 

8,624  1          8.951 

864                804 

Southampton 

Glasgow  and  Green- 

All  other  ports 

Total 

108 

292                400 

61,426 

212,957 

204,385 
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IL—Aooommt  of  ike  numhera  of  passengara  aainths  preceding  table,  ahawing  ike  primeljpal 
porU  of  ike  United  Kingdom  from  wMoh  iheg  embarked  in  1885,  vfOk  ik^  princ^ 
plaeea  of  deaOnation, 


VMUdof  pork 


CO 

I 


I. 


i 


I 


Bnidiah  ports: 

liTerpool 

I^mdon • 

Plymoath  and  Dartmouth. 

SouttuuDpton 

Other  ports  in  SnKland 


128,296 
1,761 

no 

887 
237 


17.4 


883 
98 


178 

28,630 

9,894 


1,634 
2,678 


44 

278 


141 


1,064 


1,748 

678 

1,634 


1,616 
17 


2.«S 


1,068 

1,004 

114 

619 

8 


146,270 
86.806 
10,889 
6^292 


Total  from  ports  in  Bnglaod  . 


Scotch  ports; 

Glasgow  and  Oreenook.. 
Other  ports  in  Sootland. . 


126.280 


18.677 


88,703 


4,202 


1,886 


8,900 


8,929 


3,696 


1M,786 


19.204 
10 


2,064 


«,«. 


Total  from  ports  in  Sootland. 

Iriah  ports: 

BelfSwt 

QoeeDstown 

£(mdonderry 

Gahray 

Other  ports  in  Ireland 


19.274 


2.066 


1.966 


28,488 


2,728 

28,074 

7,250 

864 


810 

285 

1,701 


8,088 
28,859 
8,961 


Total  tram  ports  In  Ireland.. 
Orand  total 


88,916 


2,296 


41,212 


184^470 


22,928 


40^689 


4,2U 


1,479 


8,960 


8,929  8,719 


264^885 
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m. — Aooownt  of  the  number  of  passengers  of  each  sex,  as  in  the  first  table,  distinguishing 
the  nationalitieSy  and  the  countries  to  which  they  emigrated  in  1885. 


HatiimalHjuidMx. 

1 

1 

1^ 
1^ 

1 

1 

j 

1 

1 

Engliah: 

M»lw   

48,142 
27,647 

9,528 
5,239 

17,336 
11,044 

1,207 
849 

671 
430 

1,796 
1,158 

1,413 
608 

734 
408 

78,827 
47.432 

Females 

Total 

78,789 

14.817 

28,380 

2,056 

1,101 

2,954 

2,021 

1,142 

126,260 

Sootoh: 

Malee 

8,070 
5,171 

1,479 
866 

2,849 
1,882 

191 
105 

65 
31 

178 
97 

138 
65 

131 
49 

13,101 

Females  ....r,-T-.T-r»» 

8,266 

Total 

18.241 

2.345 

4,731 

296 

06 

275 

203 

68 
31 

180 

21,367 

Irish: 

Males 

24,846 
26,811 

1,590 
1,086 

3,651 
2,633 

95 

88 

14 
12 

23 
16 

31 
22 

29,818 

Females 

80.190 

Total „.,,,--, 

60,657 

2,676 

6,284 

183 

26 

39 

99 

53 

60.017 

Of  British  origin: 

]^es 

78,558 
58,129 

12,597 
7,241 

23,836 
15,559 

1,403 
1,042 

750 
473 

1,997 
1,271 

1,619 

704 

896 
479 

121,746 

Females  ..... T--,,T-r ttt 

85,898 

Total .,,.,,,--rr.---rrr 

187,687 

19,838 

39,395 

2,535 

1,223 

3,268 

2,323 

1, 37:» 

207,644 

Foreigners: 

Miaes 

29,754 
17,025 

1.980 
1,110 

804 
490 

46 
42 

128 
85 

464 
2i8 

846 

216 

93 

84,238 

Females  ........................ . 

19,545 

Total 

46,779 

3,090 

1,294 

88 

213 

692 

1,318 

309 

53,783 

KationaUty  not  distingnished  s 

8 
I 

821 
767 

30 
13 

200 
88 

861 
204 

1,885 
1.073 

Females  ••  ..••.•...•.•••••■.... 

Total 

4 

1,588 

43 

286 

1,035 

2,958 

Total  males  >.............-... 

108,315 
76,155 

14,577 
8,351 

24,640 
16,049 

2.360 
1,851 

908 
671 

2,401 
1,490 

2,605 
1.2C4 

1,943 
776 

157.860 

Totftl  females t.--  . ... 

106,516 

Qnodtotsl « 

184»470 

22,928 

40,6to 

4,2U 

1,479 

3,960 

8,928 

2,719 

264,385 
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IV.— An  account  in  detail  of  the  number  and  destination  of  passengers  leaving  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1885,  as  in  the  first  tahhy  showing  the  numbers  of  adults  and  children  of  each 
sex,  and  the  conjugal  conditions  of  the  adults  ;  these  particulars  being  stated  for  English. 
Scotch,  and  Irish  passengers  separately  and  in  the  aggregate^  and  also  for  foreigners  OMi 
other  persons  whose  nationality  has  nQt  been  distinguish^  separately. 


DestinaUon. 

Descriptioii  of  emigrant 

1 

CO 
0 

British  North 
America. 

J 
1 

1 

00 

II 

'fid 

V  5 
Qc2 

1 

1 

English. 
AdulU: 

Married— 

Males 

8,125 
11,203 

81,444 
10,484 

1,630 
1,842 

6,543 
2,049 

3,661 
4,079 

11,091 
4,201 

399 
394 

655 
334 

231 
201 

857 
175 

604 
474 

063 
445 

442 
202 

824 
230 

256 

187 

420 
173 

16.048 
18,642 

52,297 
18.091 

^^•Se. 

Females 

Total  adults  

61,256 

6,573 
5,960 

12,064 

1,356 
1,898 

22.732 

2,884 
2.764 

1,782 

153 
121 

964 

83 
54 

2,486 

220 
289 

1,758 

147 
116 

1.086 

58 
48 

104,078 

11,482 
10,700 

Children  from  one  to  twelve  years 
and  infants : 

Malea 

Females 

Total  English 

73,789 

14,817 

28,380 

2,056 

1,101 

2,954 

2,021 

1,142 

126,260 

Seoteh. 
Adults: 

Married- 
Males 

926 
1,966 

5,689 
1,877 

207 
277 

907 
811 

550 
602 

1,778 
829 

ll4 
57 

71 
34 

14 
14 

44 

8 

55 
50 

111 
84 

37 
30 

87 
17 

35 
25 

87 
17 

1,938 
8  021 

Females....--..--....- 

Sinple- 

^lales 

8,760 
8,127 

Females 

Totaladults 

10,458 

1,455 
1.328 

1.702 

365 
278 

3,754 

526 
451 

276 

6 
14 

80 

7 
9 

250 

12 
13 

171 

14 
18 

164 

9 

7 

16.856 

Children  firom  one  to  twelve  years 
and  infants: 
Malpff    

2.394 
2,118 

Females 

Total  Sootfth    

13,241 

2,345 

4,731 

296 

96 

275 

203 

180 

21,867 

Irish. 
Adulta: 

Married— 

MakMi   r T 

1,077 
8,401 

19.804 
19,823 

205 
290 

1,124 
592 

369 
394 

2,982 
1,983 

64 
51 

26 
27 

7 
6 

1 
4 

6 
6 

14 
6 

16 

10 

48 
18 

16 
10 

12 
10 

2,658 
4,168 

28,511 
22,468 

Females 

Single— 
^ilalee 

Females '. 

Total  adulter . . .  r            

44,505 

8,066 
3,087 

2,211 

261 
204 

5,728 

800 
256 

168 

5 
10 

18 

6 
2 

31 

4 
4 

92 

4 
3 

47 

4 
2 

52,800 

8,649 
3,668 

Children  ftom  one  to  twelve  years 
andtnfiuita: 
Haiee   

Females ,,,.-,..,.- 

Total  Irish  Tr .-■ 

50,657 

2,676 

6,284 

183 

26 

39 

664 
580 

1.088 
485 

99 

53 

60,017 

Adults: 

Married— 

Male*    ---rr,r,xxrrrr-T 

11,028 
16.570 

5,487 
86,184 

2.042 
2,409 

8,574 
2,952 

4,280 
5,075 

15.846 
7,013 

677 
502 

752 
895 

252 
221 

402 
187 

496 
802 

950 
266 

806 
222 

519 
200 

10,644 
26^881 

84,  sn 

48,681 

Females 

Single— 

^gjiles 

Females 

Totaladults 

116,219 

11,093 
10,875 

15,977 

1,981 
1,880 

32,214 

3,710 
3,471 

2,226 

164 
145 

1,062 

96 
65 

2,767 

245 
256 

2,021 

166 
137 

1.247 

71 

67 

173,788 

17.625 
16,886 

ChQdien  fhnn  one  to  twelve  years 
tDdtnfimts: 
Males  

Females 

Total  Britiah , 

187,687 

19,838 

89,395 

2,536 

1,223 

3,268 

2,328 

1.875 

207,644 
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TV—Anaoamni  in  detail  of  the  number  and  desHnation  of  paeeengers  leaving  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1885,  fc — Continaed. 


Destination. 

1 

.d 

OS 

^1 

i 

1 

<*> 
c 
« 

i 

1| 

II 

0(Z 

5 

Adnlto: 
Married— 

Hales 

4.070 
S,049 

21.010 
8,218 

840 
407 

1.190 
884 

137 
155 

484 
177 

24 
5 

21 
85 

59 
88 

58 
86 

153 
88 

274 
86 

839 
197 

867 
128 

70 
37 

134 
47 

5,192 
5,976 

23,533 
0,091 

FemidMr .  ,....,.t... ........ 

^"fcr,. 

FenuJes 

ToUl  adolta 

88.847 

44,874 
3.768 

2.301 

450 
839 

953 

183 
858 

85 

1 
2 

186 

16 
11 

601 

37 
54 

1.031 

140 
147 

288 

12 
9 

43,792 

r»  513 

Children  trom  one  (o  twelye  yearn, 
andinfknte: 
Hales 

Females ...r....... ...... 

4.478 

Total  foraimeni 

48,779 

8.090 

1,294 

88 

213 

002 

1,818 

809 

53.7H3 

Adolta: 

Harried— 

Hales 

211 
857 

425 
806 

88 

10 

8 

16 
8 

81 
32 

?. 

78 
14 

341 
109 

887 
67 

50 

503 

Females 

506 

Single- 
Hales  

8 

1 

896 

Females 

390 

CoAJosal  oondition  not  stoted— 

175 

Females 

14 

Total  adnlts. 

4 

1.337 

147 
104 

87 

4 
2 

242 

26 
20 

963 

44 

28 

2.583 
221 

Children  from  one  to  twelve  yean 

H*1e#                  r      r r-     -T- 

Females ,..„.,,,.., 

154 

Total  nationality  not  distln- 
iniished .- 

4 

1.588 

48 

288 

1.035 

8,958 

Total  adults: 
Harried- 

Hales 

13,008 
21.819 

77,450 
40.408 

2.882 
2.818 

9.784 
8,816 

4.417 
5,230 

16,830 

tIioo 

812 
864 

786 
88 

821 
267 

471 
226 

817 
618 

571 

805 
531 

1.891 
415 

78 
14 

717 
868 

1.040 
814 

69 

25.429 
82,813 

Females 

«^to 

109,006 

Females 

Coniagal  oondition  not  stated- 

58.171 
175 

Females 

14 

Total  adults 

154.670 

15^787 
14.138 

18,278 

2,481 
3,219 

88.167 

8.898 
8.628 

8,648 

812 
251 

1,285 

116 
78 

3.868 

282 
810 

8.294 

881 
804 

2,498 

127 
94 

220.108 

23.250 
21,018 

Children  from  one  to  twelre  years 
and  infants: 

HaeS T.  .,-Trrr,  ...,., 

Females ^ 

Qrand  total 

184,470 

22,028 

40^689 

4,211 

1.479 

8,960 

8.929 

2.719 

264,886 
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Y.—Sfafemeni  of  oceupationa  and  general  destination  of  adult  *  paseengers  of  eaok  aw  Im«- 
ing  the  United  Kingdom  in  18d5,  aa  in  the  firat  tabley  ao  far  aa  can  be  aaoertained. 


Oocapatlon. 


Adult  maUa, 

A  grieultural  laborers,  gardeners, 

ctftera,  Ac 

Bakers,  con  feet  loners,  Sco 

Blackamiths  and  farriers 

Boot  aod  sboo  makers 

Brasiers,  tinsmiths,  white  smiths, 

Ac 

Briok  and  tile  makers,  potters, 

Ao 

Bricklayers,  masons,  plasterers, 

ulatera,  Ac 

Bnildera 

Batchers,  ponlterers,  Ao 

Cabinet-makemaDd  upholsterers. 

Carpenters  <»od  joinnrs 

Clerkf)  and  aj^ents 

Clock  and  watch  makers  and  Jew* 

elers 

Coach  mak<»r8  and  trimicors 

Coopers 

Domestic  servants 

Kd jdno  drivers,  stokers,  Ao 

Sogjneers 

Farmers  and  graziers 

Foanders,  it  on  and  brass,  mold- 

en*.  Ac 

GeDtlomon,    professional    men, 

merchants,  Ao 

Laborers,  general 

Ifechanics 

HUlera,  malsters,  Ao 

Miners  and  qnarrymen 

Painters,  paper-hangers,  plomb- 

ers,  and  glasiers 

Printers 

Saddlers  and  harness-makers 

Sawyers ; , 

Seamen 

Shipwrights , 

Shopkeepers,     shopmen,    ware- 

hoasemen,  Ao 

Smiths,  general 

"''        saadweaTers 


Tanners  and  earriers 

Tamers 

Wheelwrights  and  millwrights. 
Army  and  Nary  t 

Officers 

Hen 

Other tcadee  and  piofesslans... 
Males,  oooapation  not  stated 


AduUfmnalsa, 

Bomeetie  and  han.  utarvmatn, 
Bonea,  A« 

GeDtlewomea  and  goyemeisee. . . 

mninera,  dreasmi&ers,  needle- 
women, Sbt 

Shopwomen 

Mnners  and  wearen 

Other  tcadee  andprofeestois 

^  ooenpitfon  not  elated..: 


Tetel  adntti. 


British  and  Irish  origin. 


5,450 
M 

79 
80 

17 

16 

671 
34 

111 
40 

526 
1,436 

48 

6 

8 

305 

45 

183 

8,518 

52 

8,736 

25,506 

3,781 

40 

2,257 

814 
58 
18 
15 

186 
10 

480 
V7 
106 
128 
15 
21 
12 

1 
8 

622 
17,308 


14,916 
52 

857 

28 

78 

88 

88,246 


110^219 


1 


851 


17 


12 


9 
285 


1,998 

4,144 

123 

2 

1- 

2 
2 

1 


41 


8 
7 
6 
8,454 


660 

2 


1 
6 
4,790 


8,258 
824 
158 
162 

48 

29 

390 


70 

740 

1,122 

27 
83 
12 

182 
87 

301 
1,210 


1.649 
8,017 

528 
87 

860 


65 
21 
19 
98 
18 

602 
29 
80 

137 
12 
12 
88 

9 

19 

466 

8,841 


8^920 
68 

186 

16 

18 

98 

7,868 


15^  977  82;  214 


34 


52 
237 


16 


46 

10 

181 

201 

2 

2,058 

140 

91 

8 

207 

1 
14 

4 


10 


158 

5 

1 

64 

1 


809 

18 

206 

1,881 


206 
88 


78 
2,987 


9,087 
480 
250 
279 


1.008 

119 

196 

110 

1,374 

2,849 

91 

89 

20 

496 

142 

674 

5,228 

116 

9,441 

32,807 

4,473 

82 

8;  825 

602 
139 
44 
84 

880 
28 

1.265 
182 
281 
818 
28 
88 
60 

827 

47 

1,299 

26^479 


19^006 
146 

587 
45 
92 

265 
48,836 


178,788  88,847 


Poreigiiera* 


i 


645 
9 

4 
12 


62 
101 


69 

6 

6 

1,550 


771 

15.514 

821 

85 

711 

62 
12 

1 


182 
4,178 


a;  070 
6 

86 
8 
8 

85 

10,066 


10 


17 


2 

773 


1 
728 


177 


2,801 


8 

S14 


I 


19 


86 
148 


289 
48 
48 

1 
62 


10 


89 
667 


82 
669 


968  %,W, 


718 
25 
7 
24 


94 
6 

28 
8 

92 
172 

26 
2 
1 

91 

8 

46 

1,745 


1,085 

16,504 

885 

87 
785 

72 
17 
2 


109 
47 
31 

78 

4 
6 

1 


246 
8^666 


8^460 
U 

88 

8 

8 

70 

11,482 


48,798 


*Afleorifnc  to  tlie  pawMigera  aet%  an 


of  twelTe  yean  of  age  and  npwaidi  Me  ooBifdin^l^ 
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Y.—Statement  of  occupaiionSy  ^c— Continued. 


OoeapatiiuL 


Nfttionality  not 
distingttiahed. 


TotaL 


1 


1^ 


I 


AduU  mdU$. 

Agricaltaral  laborers,  gardeners,  carters,  &o. 

Bakers,  confectioners.  See 

Blacksmiths  and  farriers 

Boot  and  sh(»e  makers 

Braziers,  tinsmiths,  whitesmiths,  &o 

Brick  and  tile-makers,  potters,  Sco 

Bricklayers,  masons,  plasterers,  slaters,  &c.. 

Builders 

Batchers,  poulterers.  Sec 

Cabinet-makers  and  upholsterers 

Carpenters  and  Joiners 

Clerks  and  agents 

Clock  and  watch  makers  and  Jewelers 

Coach  makers  and  trimmers 

Coopers 

Domestic  servants 

Engine  drivers,  stokers,  See 

Ensineers 

Farmers  and  graziers 1 •. . 

Founders,  iron  and  brass,  molders,  i^..  « 

Gentlemen,  professional  men,  merchants,  &o. 

Laborers,  general 

Mechanics 

MiUers,  maltsters.  See 

Miners  and  quarrymen 

Painters,  paper-hangers,  plumbers,  and  gla- 
ziers   

Piioters 

Saddlers  and  harness-makers 

Sawyers 

Seamen 

Shipwrights 

Shopkeepers,  shopmeUf  warehonaemen,  Se4i... 

Smiths,  general 

Spinners  and  weavers 

Tailors 

Tanners  and  onrriem 

Tamers 

Wheelwrights  and  millwrights 

Army  and  navy,  officers 

Army  and  navy,  men 

Other  trades  and  professions j 

Males,  oocapation  not  stated 


1 
180 


1 
180 


23 


442 
1 

4 


443 

1 
4 


6 


AduU/0male$, 

Domestic  and  farm  servants,  nurses,  Ao  .. 

Gentlewomen  and  governesses 

Milliners,  dressmakers,  needlewomen,  Slo. 

Shopwomen 

Spinners  and  weavers 

Other  trades  and  professions , 

Females,  oocapation  not  stated 


72 

7 

16 

939 


122 

2 


72 

7 

16 

941 


122 
2 


24 
770 


24 

771 


6,005 

103 

83 

02 

25 

17 

741 

85 

131 

40 

588 

1,637 

67 

7 

8 

874 

51 

188 

5,068 

55 

4,508 

41, 020 

4,552 

75 

2,968 

876 

70 

19 

15 

216 

10 

512 

141 

226 

101 

19 

26 

12 

2 

8 

804 

21,478 


17,985 
58 
442 
26 
81 
118 
43«812 


12 


9 
302 

2,000 

4,917 

123 

2 

1 

2 
2 
1 


41 


8 

7 

7 

4,177 


727 
2 
8 


1 

6 

5,393 


8,313 

386 

161 

173 

47 

29 

406 

86 

84 

73 

763 

1,152 

29 

33 

13 

135 

89 

806 

1,249 

65 

1,672 

3,101 

543 

38 

872 

295 
67 
22 
19 

115 
18 

618 
81 
83 

145 
12 
12 
40 
9 
19 

400 
8,948 


4,084 
53 
137 
15 
13 
101 
8..067 


58 

407 

21 

1 


85 

10 

240 

349 

3 

2,789 

184 

144 

4 

270 

1 
17 
4 


25 


219 
6 
1 

66 

1 


381' 

25  54 

260  ,  1.561 

3,477  33,075 


429  I  28, 175 

45  158 

43  I        625 

7  I  48 

95 

134  I        850 
4,266  i  61.038 


Totil  Adults 


2,579  2,588  154,670  18,278  83,107  14,093  ,220,108 
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VI.  —Statement  of  aunts  of  ntoney  recovered  for  emigrants  hy  the  emigration  officers  during 
the  jfear  1885,  under  thi  forty-ninth  section  of  the  passengers  act,  185^^  without  resort  to 
legal  proceedings. 


Bmlgration  officers  at— 


Amoimts 
recovered. 

£   «.  d. 
486  12    0 
847  15  11 
186    6   8 

90    1    5 

1,110  16  00 

liverpool ... 

Lnndon 

Glasffow  ..... 
LondoDderry 

Total.. 


\IL— Amount  of  money  remitted  hy  settlers  inihe  United  States  and  British  North  America 
to  their  friends  in  the  United  Kingdom^  in  each  year  from  1848  (the  first  year  for  which 
Nereis  any  information)  to  1885,  both  inclusive,  as  far  as  ascertained.^ 


Tear. 

Amoant 

Year. 

Ajnount. 

1             Tear. 

Amount 

]g48 

£460. 000 

540,000 

957.000 

990.000 

1,404.000 

1.439,000 

1,730,000 

873,000  1 

951,  000 

593, 165 

,     472, 610 

520, 019 

534,476 

374,061 

1862 

£360, 578 
383,286 
332, 172 
481,580 
498.028 
543, 029 
580,564 
639,835 
727, 408 
702,488 
749,664 
724,040 
485,566 
354,856 

1876 

£449,641 
667,664 
784,067 
855.681 

1849 

1863 

1877 

1850    ..              

1864    

1878 

\25l 

1865 

1879 

1852 

1866 

1880 

1,403,841 

1853 

1867 

1881 

1,505,794 
1,573,(52 

1834 

1868 

1882 

1835 

1869 

1888 

1, 611, 201 
1,575,756 
1,241,585 

IBM 

1870    

1884 

1857 

1871 

1885 

1838 

2872 

Total 

V6S9 

1873 

.81,018,587 

1880 

1874             

1861 

1875 

YIIa.— Amount  of  money  remitted  by  settlers  in  Australia  and  other  places  to  their  friends 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  each  year  from  1875  ( the  first  year  for  which  there  is  any  informa- 
tion) to  1885,  both  inclusive,  as  far  as  ascertained.* 


Tear. 

Amonnt. 

Tear. 

Amomit 

1              Tear. 

Amomit. 

1875 

£7,999 
25,745 
77,052 
51.602 
51,878 

1880 

71,407 
71,013 
12^206 
68,289 
61,244 

1885 

61,824 

1876  ... 

1881 

Total 

1877 

1882 

637,259 

1878 

1888 

1879 

1884 

rrbe  information  etven  in  Tables  YU  and  YIIa  was  obtained  thronfrh  the  oonrtesy  of  banks  and 
mercantile  hoosee,  bat  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaininff  the  amonnt  of  money  sent  tnroagh  private 
bands  and  soeh  meroantile  houses  as  declined  to  give  the  Information. 
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VIII. — Account  of  the  number  of  persons  that  arrived  in  this  cowntry  framplatie*  out  of 
Europe,  so  far  as  recorded,  showing  their  nationality  and  the  countries  whence  thew  came, 
in  1885. 


Total, 
188& 

VatkmaUty. 

United 
States. 

British 

North 

America. 

Austral- 
asia. 

Gape  of 
Gk>odHope 
andNatS. 

Another 
places. 

^ 

British  and  IpWi 

67,604 
23,846 

9,821 
758 

7,946 
820 

/SS 

6,028 
1,178 
1,076 

85,468 

27,006 

1,076 

n,8S€ 

82,007 

103 

TTot  dlfffipgn^fiAtfi 

Total 

81,460 

10,070 

8,272 

^472 

8»276 

113,649 

128. 468 

IX. — Balance  of  recorded  emigration  and  immigration  to  and  from  the  following  places  in 


Comparing    total  emigration    with 
total  recorded  imnSgration. 

Comparing  emigration  «nd  immigra- 
tion of  AraoiM  of  British  i^dlrish 
origin  odIj, 

Gomitry. 

Bmi. 
granto. 

Immi- 
grants. 

Excess  of-— 

Emi- 
grants. 

Immi- 
grants. 

Bzoeasof-. 

Emi- 
grants. 

Inmii- 
grants. 

Emi- 
grants. 

Immi- 
grants. 

United  States 

British  North  America. .  . 

Australasia 

Cmo  of  Good  Hope  and 

184,470 
22,928 
40,689 

8,960 
12,888 

81,460 
10,079 
8,272 

6,472 
8»276 

108,020 
12,849 
82,417 

'■"i'oei" 

1,612 

187,687 
19,888 
89,896 

8,268 
7,456 

67,604 
9,821 
7,946 

4,674 
6,023 

80,088 
10,617 
81,449 

l,aM 

All  other  pfiioes 

1.433 

Totid 

264,886 

118,649 

150,836 

207,644 

86,468 

122,176 
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X. — Account  ghowiitfi  the  8cr  and  nnHonality  of  the  immigrants  that  arrived  in  thiM  country 
Jrom  places  ohI  of  Europe  in  1885,  and  the  countries  whence  they  came. 


Countries  whence  antrad. 

BeMCfption  of  immigrants. 

ITnited 
States. 

British 

North 

America. 

Austral- 
asia. 

Cape  of 

Good 
Hope  and 

Another 
places. 

TotaL 

BriHOimd  Irish  origin, 

Adnlte: 

MaltB 

88,878 
16,998 

8.467 
8.271 

5,658 
2:466 

648 
664 

4,566 

21229 

698 
560 

2,656 
1.098 

461 
470 

8,818 
1.584 

577 
544 

49.969 
24,866 

5,726 
5,408 

Ynmsltm 

Childnn: 

FmnalMi 

TotlJ: 

Halm      .... 

87,835 
20,289 

6,301 
3.020 

5,168 
2,788 

8.006 
1.668 

8.895 
2.128 

55,695 
29.773 

'Ptaasdiss 

Total  Britinh  »nA  Triah 

57,804 

9.821 

7.946 

4,574 

6,023 

85^468 

Fortignsrs. 
Adnlts: 

Males 

15,838 
0,468 

1.043 
997 

608 
86 

86 
29 

216 
65 

17 
28 

604 
166 

84 
64 

717 
359 

68 
89 

17,488 
7.184 

1.242 
1.147 

FMnales 

CUldren: 

lf«l4^ T-.,,,    r..xxT 

rfitnmlns 

Total: 

Males 

16,381 
7,465 

643 
116 

288 
98 

688 

210 

780 
898 

18.726 
8.281 

Feouaes  

Tots]  foreigners 

28,846 

758 

826 

898 

1,178 

27,006 

Adnlts: 

Msles 

842 
161 

44 

38 

842 

Femslee 

161 

Cfaildmi: 

Males 

44 

Females 

88 

Total: 

M^Um  .., 

886 
189 

886 

Females 

189 

Totalnationalltynotdistingoished. 

1.076 

1,076 

•"""" 

IbtoL 
Adults: 

Males 

49,216 
28,406 

4.600 
4,266 

6,261 
2.642 

683 
603 

4.781 
2.294 

610 
687 

8.150 
1,254 

686 
624 

4,877 
2.094 

684 
621 

68,294 

Females 

31,650 
7.012 

ChlldreD: 

Males 

F««n^|M , 

6,508 

Total: 

Msles. 

58,716 
27,784 

6,944 
8.186 

6,891 
2,881 

8.694 
1.778 

5.561 
2,716 

76,806 
38,248 

Fransles ... 

Onmd  total 

81,460 

1Q,07» 

8^272 

6,472 

8»27« 

118,640 
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XI. — Oeneral  gtatement  of  emigratum  from  the  United  Kingdom  from  1815  to  1885,  inolmd' 
ing  British  subjects  and  foreigners,  with  the  destination  of  the  emigrants, 

fPrior  to  1858  the  nationalities  were  not  distingniahed,  and  this  tahle  is  divided  into  two  periods,  one 
before  the  other  after  1858.  so  as  to  fEtciUtate  comparison  with  the  succeeding  table,  whicn  shows  the 
emigration  of  persons  of  British  origin  only.] 


Year  or  period. 


United 
States. 


British 

North 

America. 


Australia. 


All  other 
places. 


TotaL 


1815-'20  (inclusive) 

'  1821-'30  (inclusive) 

-1831-'40  (inclusive) 

1841-'60  (inclusive) 

1861 

1852   

Total,  1815-'62 

Total,  1858-'60 

Total.  1861-70 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1870 

1877 

1878 

1870 

1880 

Total,  1871-*80 

1881 

1882 , 

1888 

188* 

1885 

Totfd.  1858-'85 

Grand  total,  1815-'85 


50,359 
99,801 
808,247 
1,094,556 
267,357 
244,201 


70,438 
139,260 
322,485 
429,044 
42,605 
32,873 


(*) 

*6,417 
67.882 
127,124 
21,532 
87,881 


2,781 
1,805 
4.586 
34,168 
4,472 
8,740 


2, 064, 581 

983,625 

1.424,466 


1, 036, 714 
159,807 
195,250 


310,836 
397,389 
280,198 


51,461 
41,654 
67,656 


198,843 
283,747 
233,073 
148, 161 
105,046 
75,533 
64,027 
81,657 
134,590 
267,274 


32,671 
32,205 
87,208 
25,450 
17,878 
12,827 
9,289 
18,836 
22,609 
29,840 


12,227 
15,876 
26,428 
63.958 
85^526 
83,191 
81,071 
37,214 
42,178 
26,438 


8,694 
13,386 
13,003 
18,445 
16,860 
17,171 
16,684 
16,066 
17,886 
20,242 


1,681,851 


232,213 


813,106 


151,226 


807,973 
295,639 
252,226 
203.619 
184,470 


34,661 
63,475 
53,666 
87,043 


88,604 
73,017 
45,044 
40,689 


25,887 
26.670 
18,848 
17,895 
16,208 


5,183,669 
7,248,250 


788,848 
1,825,667 


1,213,040 
1,628,876 


864.134 
416,605 


123,588 

247.292 

703,150 

1,684,8« 

335.  set 

868.741 


8.463,602 
1.582,475 
l,967.97t 


2S2,4S5 

296,213 
810,612 
241,014 
178,880 
138,223 
110,971 
147. 60S 
217.168 
832,204 


302,514 
413.288 
887,157 
303,001 
264. 38S 


7,648,686 
11.018.278 


"The  oustoms  returns  do  not  record  any  emigration  to  Australia  during  the  years  1815  to  1824,  In- 
clusive, but  it  appears  from  other  sources  that  there  went  out  in  1821,  320  x  in  1822,  875  {  in  182aL  543; 
in  1824,  780,  and  in  1826, 458  persons.    These  numbers  have  not  been  included  in  the  totals  of  this 
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Xn.—Staiemeni  showing  the  number  and  pereenfage  of  persona  of  British  and  Irish  origin 
only,  who  left  the  United  Kingdom  forthe  United  States,  British  North  America,  AusiraU 
asia,  and  all  other  places,  in  each  year  from  1853  to  1885,  inclusive, 

[Prior  to  1868  the  Dationalities  were  not  giyen.] 


Yoora 

XTnited  Statee. 

BrltUh  North 
America. 

Anatralasift. 

Another  places. 

To<aL 

Nnmber. 

190,952 
103,627 
86,239 
94,931 
105,516 
49,356 
57,096 
67,879 

Per 
cent. 

Number. 

Per 
cent. 

Nnmber. 

Per 

cent 

Nnmber. 

Per 
cent 

1858 

69 
58 
57 
64 
58 
62 
59 
71 

31,779 
35, 679 
16,110 
11,299 
16,803 
6,504 
2,469 
2,765 

11 
13 
11 
8 
9 
7 
3 
3 

54,818 
77,256 
47,284 
41,8SW 
57,858 
86,454 
28,604 
21,434 

20 
^ 
82 
28 
32 
88 
29 
22 

580 

215 

890 

725 

874 

2,758 

8,924 

8,911 

...... 

8 
9 

4 

278,129 
267,047 
150,028 

1854 

1855 

1856 

148,284 
181, 061 

1857 

1858 

95,067 

1659 

07,098 
95,989 

1860 

Total,  185a- 
1860 

806,596 

61 

123,408 

10 

366,307 

28 

18.372 

1 

1,312,683 

1861 

38,160 
48,726 
130,528 
130, 165 
118,463 
131,840 
126,051 
108,490 
146,737 
153,466 
• 

58 
50 
68 
70 
68 
77 
80 
78 
79 
76 

8,953 

8,328 

9,665 

li;371 

14,424 

9,988 

12,160 

12,332 

20,921 

27,168 

6 
8 
5 
6 
8 
6 
8 
0 
11 
13 

20,597 
38,828 
60,167 
40,078 
36,683 
23,682 
14,023 
12,332 
14,457 
16.526 

82 
40 
26 
21 

11 

9 
9 
8 
8 

2,487 
1,881 
2,514 
6,472 
5,321 
4.543 
4,748 
6^033 
4,185 
6,351 

4 
2 
1 
3 
8 
8 
8 
4 
2 
8 

65,197 

1862 

97,768 

1863 

192,664 
187,081 

1664 

1885 

1806 

174.891 
170, 053 

1867 

166,982 
138, 187 

1B68 

»69 

186, 800 

1870 

205, 511 

Total,  1861- 
1870 

1,132,626 

72 

130,310 

8 

267,358 

17 

41,535 

8 

1,571,829 

1871 

1872 

1873 

150,788 
161, 782 
166.730 
113,774 
81,198 
54,564 
45,481 
54,694 
91,806 
166,570 

78 

63 

68 

48 
49 
56 
73 

24,954 
24,882 
20,045 
20,728 
12,306 
9,.m 
7,720 
10, 652 
17, 052 
20,902 

13 
12 
13 
10 
9 
9 
8 
9 
11 
9 

11,695 
15,248 
25,137 
62,681 
84,750 
32.196 
80. 138 
36,479 
40,959 
24,184 

6 
7 
11 
27 
24 
29 
32 
82 
25 
11 

5,814 
9,082 
7,438 
10,189 
12,426 
13,884 
11,856 
11,077 
13,557 
15,886 

3 
4 
8 
5 
9 
12 
12 
10 
8 
7 

192,751 
210,494 
228,345 

1874 

197,272 
140, 675 
109,469 
95,195 
112,902 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

164,274 

1880 

227,642 

Total,  18^- 
1880..-. 

1,087,372 

65 

177,976 

11 

303, 867 

18 

110,204 

6 

1,678,919 

1881 

176,104 
'     181,903 
191,673 
156,280 
137,687 

73 
66 
60 
64 
66 

23, 912 
40,441 
44.185 
81,134 
19,838 

10 
15 
14 
38 
10 

22,682 
87,289 
71,264 
44,256 
89,895 

9 
18 
22 
18 
19 

20,804 
10,788 
18.096 
11,630 
10,724 

8 
7 
4 
5 
5 

243,002 

188S 

279,366 

188S 

820,118 

1884 

242,179 

1885 

207,644 

Grand  total, 
18Sa.'85.. 

8,868,141 

66 

591,204 

10 

1,150,917 

20 

245,478 

4 

6,855,740 
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Xlll.—Stafement  showing  the  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  emigration  from  the  Uniird 
Kingdom  of  persons  of  British  origin  09?y,  for  each  year  from  1853  to  lfca'»,  inclusive, 
with  the  averages  for  each  quinquennial  and  decennial  period, 

[This  table  ahowB  the  groes  emigntioD  only,  and  is  sabject  to  the  qnalifloation  that  reoorded  immign. 
tion  in  recent  years  is  maoh  larger  than  formerly.] 


Yearorqiiinqi] 
period. 


inennial 


1858 

1854 

1855 

Ayerage,  1858-'65. 

1866 

1857 

1858 

1850 

1880 

Average,  1858-*00 
Average,  1863'-00 

1881 

1862 :... 

1868 

1864 

1865 

Average,  1861-'65, 

1867 

1868 

1868 

1870 

Average,  1866-*70. 
Average,  1861-70. 


III 


27.543,588 
27,658,704 
27, 821, 730 


27,674,841 


28,  Oil,  034 
28,188,280 
28,880,770 
28,690,224 
28,778,411 


28, 891, 544 
28, 122, 593 


28,077,133 
20, 243, 610 
20,470,909 
29;  680, 437 
29, 025, 177 


29,459,465 


30, 147, 755 
80,400,132 
80,689,977 
80,078,278 
81, 256, 535 


80.696,835 
80,077,900 


tl^ 


ill! 


278,120 
267,047 
150,023 


231,733 


148,284 
181, 031 
95,067 
97,093 
95,989 


128,497 
164,085 


65,197 

97, 763 

192,864 

187, 081 

174, 891 


143,559 


170, 053 
156,982 
138,187 
186,300 
202,511 


170,807 
157,188 


P.eL 
1.01 
.97 
.54 


.84 


.53 
.64 


.34 


Tear  or  qninqnennial 
period.  * 


1871., 
1872., 
1873., 
1874. 
1875.. 


es  a  <D 

ir 
PI 

S2-s^ 


31,555,694 
31,874,183 
82, 177, 550 
32, 501,  517 
32,838,758 


Average,  1871-75  I  32, 189, 540 


1876. 
1877., 
1878. 
1870. 
1880., 


m 


a  .^  T'  SL 

&"^  "  o 

£■  r:  Ti  s 


|2 


192,751 
210,494 
228.346 
197,272 
140,675 


P.eL 
.61 
.06 
.71 
.61 
.43 


103,907 


Average,  1876-'80. 
Average,  1871-'80. 


1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 


Average,  1881-'85. 
Average,  1876-'85. 


33, 100, 004 

109,469  , 

.33 

33, 575,  941 

9M95  1 

.28 

38,043,773 

112,902  1 

.33 

34, 302, 557 

104,274  1 

.48 

34, 622, 930 

227,542  ; 

.m 

33, 929, 030 

141, 876 

.42 

83  039,^ 

167. 892  , 

.51 

34.052,204 
85,297,114 
36,611,770 
85,961,540 
36, 825, 115 


Xiy. — Statement  showing  in  detail  ihe  destinations  of  persons  who  left  the  United  Kingdom 
for  places  out  of  Europe  since  the  1st  January y  1853^  distinguishing  English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
and  foreigners. 

TO  imiTED  STATES. 


Katiinialitiea. 


ii 


188a 


188L 


1882. 


1888. 


1884. 


24, 

4.888 

71,866 


Of  British  origin : 

Bnglish 

Scotch 

Irish 

Total  of  British  origin 

Foreigners. 

Not  mstingnished 

Total 122,068 


86»511 

7.667 

69,084 


64,975 

8,807 

44,965 


60,081 
14,471 
83,018 


80.527 
18.238 
67.330 


94,600 
10,004 
68,800 


08,892 
16,882 
82,849 


88,824 
12,752 
69,204 


A  780 
13,341 
60, — 


9SlX 


1.546,185 

278,866 
iv#3.500 


100, 
12,050 
10,106 


113,262 

22,837 

6»847 


108,737 
41,886 
2,662 


166,670 

88,801 

1,003 


176,104 

120,701 

2,168 


181,003 
112,700 
027 


101,678 

00,068 

685 


165,280 

48,206 

38 


187,687 
46,779 


8,868,141 

L 141, 106 

174,  SIB 


142,446 


163,185 


257,274 


807,073205,530252,226208,610184,4706,183, 
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UY.^Statewtmi  ahowina  in  detail  the  deetinations  of  persona  who  left  the  United  Kingdom 
forplaoea  ont  of  Europe  ainoe  the  lat  of  January^  1853,  ^o. — Continned. 

TO  BRITISH  2f OBTH  AMBBIOA. 


ITatknuJitiM. 


1i 


1! 

IS 


1880. 


188L 


1882. 


1888. 


1881 


188& 


III 


Of  British  origin: 

BDglish 

Scotch 

IrWi 


8,791 
8,650 
8.065 


8,580 
2.434 
4.008 


12,888 
2.681 
2,678 


18.641 
3.221 
4.140 


17.164 
3.182 
8.666 


27,768 
4.630 
8.048 


27.005 
8.871 
12,819 


23,463 
8.168 
4,508 


14.817 
2,845 
2.676 


883,808 
96.748 
161.669 


Not 


Total  of  British  ori|^ 


Total. 


15.426 
1,199 
3,351 


18,031 
3,978 
2.616 


17,797 
^834 


20.002 
8,434 

4 


23,912 
10.649 


40,441 
13,034 


44,185 
9.881 


81,134 

6,866 

43 


19,838 
8,000 


601.204 
144,736 
62,908 


19,976  19,625' 23,220 


28,840  84,561 


63,476 


68,666  87,048 


22,928    788;848 


TO  AUSTRALASIA. 


Of  British  origin: 

Bnglish 

Scotch 

Irish 


Total  of  British  origin 


JroretjrDors 

Not  dbtingQlshed  . 

Total. 


27.311 
6,829 
11.523 


45,663 
1,077 
2.934 


149,674 


14.211  20.035 
4,233  4,107 
8.292  6,195 


26,736 
674 
697 


28.020 


80.337 
928 
46 


81,311 


15. 176 
8.059 
6.949 


24,184 
1,253 

1 


15^704 
2,483 
4,646 


22,682 

1,410 

1 


26,438  24,003 


24,846 
6,240 
6,704 


37,288 

1,807 

8 


88,604 


60,201 
10,976 
10,088 


71.264 
1,753 


73,017 


80,967 
4,952 
8,886 


44,266 
1,659 


46^944 


28,880 
4,781 
6»284 


89, 
1,294 


8961, 


40,689 


710,642 
167,867 
278,006 


.160.917 
81.186 
80,038 


1,218,040 


TO  ALL  OTHER  PLACES. 


Of  British  origin: 

Eneiish 

1.241 

428 
627 

3.205 
474 

474 

0,408 

1,070 

542 

14,047 

1,805 

534 

16,681 

2,973 

750 

16,285 
2,368 
1.080 

11,648 
961 
487 

9.906 

1.086 

618 

0.274 

1,050 

400 

199, 747 

Scotch 

27,314 
18.417 

Irish 

Total  of  British  origin 
Jbrelinw^rw  -, 

2,296 

85 

2,826 

4.153 
1.028 
1,584 

11,020 
2,122 
1.980 

15,886 
1.881 
2.475 

20,304 
2.621 
2,962 

19.733 
2.979 
2.958 

13,096 
2,058 
3.194 

11.610 
2.002 
3.888 

10,724 
2,620 
2;954 

246.478 
44.462 

NotS^goiahed 

74.194 

Total     

5,207 

6,765 

15,122 

20.242 

25,887 

25,670 

18,348 

17,395 

16.298 

364,134 

TO  ALL  PLACES. 


Of  British  origin: 

En^iah 

Scotch 

Irish 


Total  of  British  origin 

Foreigners 

Kotdistingaialied 


Total. 


66.803'  60,517 
15.1911  14.808 
92.0911  81,858 


164.0851157,183 
14.419;  28,431 
19,305*  11.143 


197,809196,757 


97,056 
10.565 
54,270 


111.845 
23.056 
93,641 


167. 891 
50, 270 
4,677 


227,542 
100,369 

4, — 


222,838332,294 


139.976 
26.826 
76,200 


243.002 

144.381 

M31 


162,992188,236 
32.2421  31.139 
84.132106,743 


279.366 

130,029 

8,893 


320, 118 

78,260 

8,779 


147,660,126,260 
21,953  21.367 
72,566  60,017 


392,614  413,288397,167 


2,790,276 

668,790 

2,496,674 


242,179207. 
67,733   53.783 
8.989     3,958 


808,001264,8867,648^681 


6446,86^ 


740 

1,361,648 

883,897 


A—Uo.  76 12 
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XY.—Statemmt  showing  lft«  numher  of  personn  of  English^  Scotch,  and  IriBk  origin  thai 
left  the  UniUd  Kingdom  for  plaoca  out  of  Europe,  with  the  proportion  that  the  number  of 
each  nationaUty  is  of  the  total  of  such  persons,  in  each  of  the  years  from  1853  to  1885,  in- 
olmiive. 


BnglUh. 

Sootoh. 

Irish. 

Total 

Y«trOTf0iML 

Knmber. 

Peroent- 

•ffe  of 

totaL 

Number. 

Feroeot- 
•ge  of 

Knmber. 

Peroent- 
age  of 
totaL 

British 

and 

Irish. 

1888 

82.016 
90,900 
67.182 

23 
64 
88 

22,005 
26^872 
14.087 

8 
10 
9 

192.000 
150.209 
78,864 

69 
66 

S3 

278.  U9 
267,047 
160.028 

lB5i...,. ....,,. 

1866 

T«»tel,18&8-'66 

211,018 

80 

62,514 

9 

421.672 

61 

695.199 

I860      

04,627 
78,600 
89,971 
83,930 
20,421 

44 

48 
42 
86 
28 

12,033 
16.253 
11,815 
10,182 
8.783 

8 
9 
12 
10 
9 

71,724 
86,238 
43,281 
62.981 
60.836 

48 
48 
46 
55 
63 

148,284 
181.1)51 
95.067 
97.093 
95.069 

1JB67 

ltt8l!"II""«IM«.;"i;iI 

UQi 

1800 

Tcitel,  1860-*00 

243,409 

89 

59.010 

10 

315.050 

51 

617,484 

1851 

22,146 
86,487 
01,248 
60.018 
01,846 

84 
86 
82 
80 
86 

6,780 
12,590 
15,230 
15,035 
12,870 

10 
18 
8 
8 
7 

80,822 
48.080 
110.391 
115,428 
100,676 

56 
61 

60 
62 

58 

65,107 
97,763 
192,864 
187.081 
174,891 

1882 

18QB 

180A 

1886 

Total,  186l-*05 

288,888 

88 

02,401 

9 

418,497 

58 

717.796 

1886 

68,860 

66^494 
68,268 
90.410 
106,298 

35 
86 
42 
49 
62 

12,807 
12,808 
14,954 
22,559 
22,986 

7 
8 
11 
12 
11 

98,890 
88,622 
64,965 
78.825 
74,283 

58 
57 
47 
80 
87 

170,053 
166.088 
188.187 
186.300 
802,511 

1887 

1888 ^ 

1808 ~ 

18fO 

Tf>tal,  lOOO-TO 

808,827 

43 

85,021 

10 

10 
9 
9 
10 
10 

400.085 

71.067 
72,768 
88,092 
60.490 
41,449 

47 

87 
35 
87 
81 
80 

854,033 

1871 

102.462 
118,190 
123,848 
110,490 
84,640 

53 
60 
54 

69 
00 

19,282 
19,541 
21,810 
20,280 
14,680 

192,751 
210.404 
228,845 
197.272 
140,675 

1872 

1878 - 

1874 

1876 

Total,  1871-*75 

045,016 

60 

95,055 

10 

329,467 

84 

008,537 

iS? ::::::-::::::::::::::::: 

78,800 
63.711 
72,828 
104,276 
111,846 

67 
67 
64 
64 
49 

10.097 
.8,658 
11,087 
18,703 
22,050 

9 

9 

10 

11 

10 

25.976 
22,831 
29,492 
41,296 
98.641 

24 
24 
90 
25 
41 

100,469 

164, 274 
237,642 

1878 

1879 

1880 ........,T T 

Total,  mo-w 

426,660 

60 

70,596 

10 

218,236 

80 

700,882 

1881 • 

189,976 
162,992 
183.236 
147,600 
126,200 

58 
58 
67 
61 
01 

26,820 
82,242 
81,139 
21,953 
21.807 

11 
12 
10 
9 
10 

76,200 
84,182 
lOR,  743 
72,606 
60,017 

31 
80 
83 
80 
29 

243,002 
270,366 
820,118 
242,179 
207,644 

1882 

1888 

1884 

1886 

Total  1681-^ 

700,124 

69 

138,627 

10 

898.658 

81 

1,283,309 

Onnd  total,  1863-*86  (88 
Yaan)... 

1,700,276 

48 

668,790 

10 

2.400^674 

42 

6,855,740 
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XVL—Slatem^t  showing  in  deiailf  far  EngUsk^  Scotch,  Irish,  and  foreign  emigrants  in  each 
of  the  years  1877  to  1885,  the  number  and  sex  of  ad»lt  emigrantSy  the  excess  of  males  oner 
females,  and  the  number  of  children,  compared  with  the  total  number  of  emigrants. 


Total 

Adolta. 

Children  and  in&nts. 

Kstkmalitiet. 

Yean. 

namber 

of 

emigrantB. 

Excess 

Proportion  of 

children  to 

total 

Males. 

Femalee. 

of  males 
over 

Total 
number. 

• 

females. 

emigrants. 

Percent 

Ensligh 

J877 
1878 

68,711 
72,823 

84.280 
30,872 

18,768 
20.721 

15,462 
19,151 

10,718 
11.780 

16.8 

""•ftMOll    ..•.•••••>•......... 

16.2 

1879 

1H275 

50,007 

26.662 

82.845 

18,606 

17.8 

1880 

111,845 

69,150 

31,018 

28,132 

Si'SS 

10.4 

1881 

130,076 

74,227 

87,424 

86,808 

28,825 

20.2 

1882 

162,002 

84,170 

45,418 

88,762 

83,404 

20.6 

1888 

183,326 

92,762 

51,866 

40.806 

88,608 

21.1 

1884 

147,660 

76,677 

42,880 

88.788 

28,244 

10.1 

1885 

126.260 

67,845 

86,788 

80,612 

22,182 

17.6 

Seotob 

1877 
1878 

8.658 
11,087 

4,647 
5,756 

2,663 
3,180 

1.064 
2,676 

1.648 
2,151 

ir.8 

10.4 

1870 

18,703 

9,866 

4,724 

6,141 

4.114 

22.0 

1880 

22,056 

11.047 

6.061 

4,006 

4.068 

22.6 

1881 

26,826 

38,814 

7.038 

6,776 

6.974 

22.8 

1882 

82,242 

16,316 

8,614 

7,703 

7,812 

22.7 

1888 

31,130 

14,606 

8,822 

6,774 

7,721 

24.8 

1884 

21,963 

10,661 

6,341 

4,220 

6,061 

23.0 

1886 

21,867 

10,707 

6,148 

4,600 

i'£2 

2L1 

Iiidi 

1877 
1878 

22,831 
20.402 

10, 818 
18,224 

0,826 
12,700 

487 
624 

2,602 
8.668 

11.8 

12.1 

1879 

41,296 

18,929 

17.046 

1,888 

6.821 

12.0 

1880 

03.641 

42,816 

30,868 

2,018 

11.967 

12.8 

1881 

76,200 

34,627 

31,608 

2,020 

0,875 

18.0 

1882 

84,132 

88,767 

84,126 

4,631 

ll,24St 

18.4 

1883 

105,743 

43,636 

43,020 

616 

10,087 

lai 

1884 

72,566 

80,640 

80,810 

*170 

11,107 

16.8 

1885 

60,017 

26,160 

26,681 

-462 

7,217 

12.0 

Total  of  British  origin 

1877 

05,195 

49.090 

31, 157 

17.038 

14,048 

16.7 

1878 

112,002 

58,852 

36,601 

22,251 

17,440 

15.6 

1870 

164,274 

87.801 

48.432 

80.860 

28,041 

17.1 

1880 

227,542 

112, 613 

76,437 

36,076 

88,602 

17.0 

• 

1881 

243, 002 

122,668 

76,160 

46,608 

44,174 

18.2 

3882 

279.366 

189,243 

88,158 

61,085 

61,065 

18.6 

1883 

820,118 

150.994 

103,708 

47,286 

65,416 

20.4 

1884 

242, 170 

117, 778 

70,000 

87.770 

44,402 

las 

1885 

207,644 

104, 221 

60,612 

84.700 

33.011 

16.3 

Forelgnen 

1877- 

21,289 

U.649 

5,896 

6,764 

3,746 

17.6 

1878 

31,697 

17,948 

8,157 

0.701 

6,502 

17.6 

1870 

49,480 

29,320 

11,378 

17,942 

8,782 

17.7 

• 

1880 

100,369 

56,668 

23,732 

82,936 

10,060 

10.0 

1881 

144,381 

78,240 

33,637 

44,603 

82,504 

22.6 

1882 

130,029 

72,384 

30.882 

41,652 

26.818 

20.6 

1888 

73,260 

38,805 

19,167 

19,638 

15,288 

20.0 

18S1 

67.773 

31.730 

14.969 

16.761 

11,034 

10.1 

1885 

63,783 

28,726 

15,067 

13,658 

0,901 

1&6 

*  Excess  of  females  over  males. 
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XVll,~-8laiemmi  9howmg  the  total  number  of  BriiUh  and  foreign  immigrants,  from  various 
oountrieSf  landed  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  year  since  1870,  the  first  year  in  which 
the  number  was  recorded. 


Yeararpaiod. 


M70 

1871 

1872 

1878 

1874 

1876 

Totel  1871-76 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

Total  187^*80 

1881 

1882 

1888 

1884 

1886 

Total  1881-*86 


Vmn. 
United 
States. 


From 

British 

"North 

America. 


46^506 


47.728 
(*) 

68,586 
100,627 
80,046 


(•) 


72,502 
60,825 
64,869 
84,043 
45,488 


267,037 


61,197 
63,415 
70,560 
91,016 
81,450 


347,638 


8,007 

5,862 
7,701 
6,577 


(•) 


7,284 
5.002 
6,401 
8,640 
5,084 


28,401 


6.199 
6,714 
7,280 
9,167 
10,070 


89,439 


From 
Anstra- 


From 
all  other 
places. 


2,652 


1,094 

2,574 
1.892 
2,108 


(•) 


2,761 
4.702 
4,403 
5,29i 
6.290 


23,450 


0,308 
7,318 
7,155 
8,694 
8,272 


87,747 


110 
(•) 

9,444 
7,019 
5.498 


(*) 


TotaL 


46,157 


.'>3,827 
70, 181 
86,416 
118.120 
94.228 


422,781 


10,920  , 
10, 329 
12, 158  i 
10,996  ' 
11,454  ' 


93,557 
81.848 
77,951 
53.978 
68,316 


55,857         375,645 


13, 401 
l.\357 
15.508 
14.589 
13,748 


72,603 


77,105 
82,804 
100.503 
123.406 
113,549 


497.427 


*  Caimot  be  £iyen. 


Xyin. — statement  showing  the  numher  of  British  and  Irish  immigrants,  from  various 
countries,  landed  in  the  united  Kingdom  in  each  year  since  1876,  tite  first  year  in  which 
the  nationality  of  the  immigrants  was  recorded. 


Year  or  period. 


From 
United 
States. 


From 

BriUsh 

Hlorth 

America. 


From 
AuBtra* 


From 
all  other 
places. 


TotaL 


1878 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

Total  187»-*80 

1881 

isaa. ...... .. 

ISM,. 

laai.,... ... 

uas. ...... „.,.,.-- 

T^tflllSSl-m 


54,607 
44,878 
84.040 
20,048 
26,518 


180,181 


29,781 
28,468 
46,703 
61,466 
67.604 


324,022 


6,629 
6,687 
6,204 
3,497 
4,688 


2,679 
4,637 
4,207 
4,967 
5,910 


7,499 
8,688 
10, 493 
9,424 
9,891 


26,705 


22,800 


45,905 


6,761 
6,097 
7,021 
8,861 
0,821 


5,877 
6,871 
6,844 
8,812 
7,946 


11.288 
13,275 
13,236 
12,717 
10,597 


87,061 


86^860 


61,118 


71,404 
63,890 
54.944 
37.936 
47,007 


275, 181 


52,707 
54,711 
73,804 
91,356 
85,468 


858^046 
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HX.'-Statemmt  showing^  for  each  year  since  1870,  the  co%ntrie9  from  whence  the  immi- 
grants came  to  the  United  Kingdom,  distinguiehU^  the  nationality  of  the  immigramte  as 
far  as  possible. 

FBOM  UNITED  STATEa 


KatkmaUtles. 


1' 


1875. 


1876. 


187^. 


187a 


1870. 


1880. 


188L 


1882. 


1883. 


1881 


British  and  Iriflh.. 

ForeiKoers 

Not  distiogiiished  . 


Total. 


(*) 
(*) 


54,607 

17,863 

532 


44,878 
15,01 
32^ 


34.040 
20,949 


20,048 
13,055 


26,51829,781 
18,070,21.416 


_L 


28,468 
19.493 
5,454 


46,703 
28,857 


61.466 
29.550 


57,604 
23,846 


(*) 


80,045 


72,592 


00,825 


54, 989  34. 043  45^  488|51, 107 


53.415 


70,560 


01,016  81,450 


FBOM  BBITISH  NOBTH  AMERICA. 


British  and  Iriab 

Foreisnera 

Notdiiitlngiiished.... 

1*1 

6.620 
655 

5,687 
305 

6,240 
197 

3,497 
143 

4,688 
896 

5.761 
438 

6.097 

560 

57 

7,021 
250 

8,861 
806 

9,321 
768 

Total 

(•) 

6,577 

7.284 

5.992 

6,401 

8,640 

5,048 

6^199 

6,714 

7,280 

9,167 

10,079 

FROM  AUSTRALASIA. 


British  and  Wrfi 

Kot<£l^g^iahod'!II! 

n 

2,579 

4,637 
65 

4,207 
196 

4,967 
827 

5,910  5,877 
880       431 

6,871 
447 

6,M4 
811 

8,312 
382 

7.946 
826 

Total 

(•) 

2.108 

2.761 

4.701 

4,403 

5,294 

6.290  6.308 

7,318 

7,155 

8,6b4 

8.272 

FROM  ALL  OTHER  PLACES. 


British  and  Iriah 

ForelKDora 

Notdiatingnlahed.... 

n 

(*) 

(*) 

7.499 
2,225 
1.196 

8.688 

1,470 

171 

10,4^ 
1,665 

9,424 
1,672 

9,891 
1,563 

11,288 
2,113 

13,275 
2,082 

13,236 
2.272 

12,717 

1,760 

103 

10,507 
2,076 
1.075 

Total 

O 

6.498 

10, 020 

10,329 

12,158 

10,996 

11,454 

13,401 

15, 357 

15,508 

14.589 

13.748 

FROM  ALL  PLACES. 


British  and  Iriah... 

ForeLniera 

Xotdbtinffoiahed. 


(*) 


(♦) 
(') 


71.404 

20,243 

1,910 


63,800 
17, 575 


54,944 
23,007 


37,936 
16,037 


Graad  toUd 76,54294.22803.65781.84877,95153.973  68,31677.10582.804100,503123.444113.649 


47,007 
21.303 


52,707  54,711 
24,398  22.582 
6,511 


73,804 
26,699 


91.356 

82,007 

103 


85,468 

27.006 

1.075 


*  Cannot  be  xiTen. 
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XX. — Statement  showing f  for  Briiish  and  foreign  immigrantSf  ineack  of  the  years  1B77  to 
1885,  the  number  and  eex  of  adult  immigrants  f  the  exoess  of  males  over  females,  and  the 
nwmber  of  children  compared  tcith  total  number  of  immigrants. 


Tean. 

Total 

nomber 

ofim- 

mlgnmts. 

Adolte. 

Childran  and  In. 
fanta. 

EzoeM 

FropoP" 
tionof 

MAlet. 

Females 

of  huOm 
over 

Total 
number. 

children 
to  total 

ffftnri^Wr 

imml- 
granta. 

Per  cent 

fMfi.Yf  ^n^  jrlih......r... 

1877 

63.890 

85.405 

18,609 

16,796 
15^655 

9.876 
7,918 

15.5 

1878 

54,944 

81.843 

15,688 

14.4 

1879 

87,936 

21.035 

11,842 

9.693 

5,559 

14.7 

1880 

47,007 

26,007 

14,713 

11.294 

6,287 

13.4 

1881 

52.707 

28,780 

16,669 

12,  HI 

7,258  '            1S.8 

1882 

54,711 

30,277 

16,317 

13.960 

8, 117  1           14. 8 

1883 

73.804 

45,928 

10, 178 

26,750 

8,698  !           11.8 

1884 

91, 356 

55.959 

24, 003 

31,950 

11,394              12.5 

1885 

85.468 

49,969 

24,365 

25, 6"4 

11,134              13.0 

^* — « 

1877 
1878 

17.755 
23,007 

11.186 
14.373 

4.079 
6.644 

H.507 
7,720 

1,800              10.  G 

1,990                8.0 

1879 

16,037 

9,076 

5, 331 

8, 745 

1,630              10.2 

1880 

21,309 

ll,47u 

7,487 

3,088 

2.847              11.0 

1881 

24,398 

13,037 

8,273 

4^704 

3,0.-«  1            12.7 

1882 

22,582 

11,992 

7,395 

4,597 

3, 19.>  '            14. 1 

1883 

26,699 

18,049 

6,511 

11,538 

2.  ISO           ao 

1884 

82,007 

21,228 

8,008 

13.220 

2,771  ,              a  7 

1885 

27,006 

17,483 

7,134 

10,349 

2,381) 

as 

10SJ.^Bakmee  of  emigration,  deduoHng  total  recorded  immigration  from  total  rc4X)rdcd 

emigration. 


Yean. 

Smlgift- 
tion. 

Immigra- 
tion. 

Neteml. 
gration. 

Yean. 

tion. 

Immigra- 
tion. 

Net  eml- 
gratioD. 

IgTO 

256,940 
252,435 
295,213 
810,612 
241, 014 
173,809 
188,222 
119,971 

49,167 
53,827 
70,181 
86,416 
118, 129 
94,228 
93,557 
81.848 

207,788 
198,608- 
225,032 
224,196 
122,885 
79,581 
44,665 
88.123 

1878 

147,663 
217,163 
832,294 
890,514 
413.288 
897. 157 
808,901 
264,385 

77,951 

53,973 

68  316 

77,105 

82.804 

100.508 

123,466 

113.549 

60.712 

1871 

1879 

163,190 

1872 

1880 

263, 97K 

1878 

1881 

315.400 

1874 

1882 

830,481 

1875 

1883 

296,654 

1876 

1884 

180.435 

1877 ^ 

1885 

150.830 

XXn. — Balance  of  emigration  of  persons  of  Britishand  Irish  origin  only,  deducting  recorded 
immigration  from  recorded  emigration  of  such  persons. 


Y««n. 


1«78- 
187»., 
1880.. 


tioii. 


iiia4Ag 

05.105 
112^00:3 
164*374 
3:27,543 

a»oi,ii8 

^X 179  ^ 

2a7*«#4  Ibigi 


ImmigT*- 


71. 4M 
03,890 
M,  M4 
JJ7.  tLl5 
4?.  (107 
m,  707 
M.TIl 
7a.ft04 
ei,SS6 


ITei  eanfgntioo. 


Nambem. 


88,065 
31,305 
57, 0S« 
120,  miA 
ie(\535 
190,10^ 

246Ltl4 


Proportion 

of  total  pop* 

ILlflitloU  of 

Uoited 

KingdoDi. 


igle 


ail 

0,00 
0^17 
OiSIT 

1km 

0.H 
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XSaU.—DeaHnations  of  excess  of  emigrants  over  immigrantSj  among  persons  of  Brii'mU  and 
Irish  origin  only,  in  the  uncUrmentioned  years. 


CouBtry  of  emigratioiLAnd  immigration. 

YmtB. 

United 
States. 

British 

North 

America. 

Austral, 
asia. 

AUotlier 
places. 

Total. 

1876 ....: 

*143 
603 
20,654 
71,758 
140. 052 
146,323 
153,435 
144,870 
03, 814 
80,083 

2,706 
2,033 
4,448 
14,455 
16. 214 
18,151 
34.344 
37,164 
22,273 
10, 517 

29.617 
25.501 
32, 272 
35.992 
18, 274 
16,805 
30,418 
64,420 
35,943 
31,449 

5,885 
3.108 

5S4 
4,133 
5.995 
9.G1U 
6.458 
*140 
*1, 207 

127 

38,065 
31,305 
57,058 
Vie,  :W8 
180  .'i35 

igw 

im$ 

1070 

18M 

1881 

190  295 

1881 

2.'4;  Uo5 
240,  314 
150. 8>H 
122  17U 

1888 

188i 

1885 

*  Excess  of  immigrants. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Giffen  for  copies  of  each  of  his  returns  for  the 
ten  years  from  1876  to  1885.  Very  able  reports  accompany  these  re- 
tsaasy  the  chief  points  of  which  may  be  thas  grouped,  epitomized,  and 
eonmented  upon : 

THE  LAW  OF  EMIGRATION. 

North  America  its  destinatioji  wheii  trade  is  good. 

In  1876,  143  more  British  and  Irish  retarned  to  the  United  Kingdom 
from  the  United  States  than  emigrated  thither. 

The  emigration  to  Australasia,  however— 

Says  Mr.  Giffen  in  his  report  for  that  year — 

has  been  of  late  comparatively  steady,  while  that  to  the  United  States  and  North 
America  flactaates  from  year  to  year  and  period  to  period.  The  phenomenon  may  be 
not  nnconnected  with  the  encouragement  to  immigration  given  l^y  some  of  the  Ans* 
tnblian  colonies,  which  operates  in  all  years  alike,  whereas  in  years  when  natural 
eauses  promote  a  stream  of  emigration  from  European  countries,  the  flow  is  to  North 
America  as  the  most  easily  accessible  country. 

In  the  report  for  1879  the  subject  is  continaed : 

The  actual  decline  of  immigration  [says  Mr.  Gififen],  at  a  time  when  emigration 
increaees,  appears  important.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  natural  inference  from  tois  cir- 
eumstance  that  there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  <*  tentative  "  emigration,  and  that 
of  those  who  go  away  a  larger  number  stay  in  the  countries  to  which  they  depart  in 
good  times  than  in  times  when  trade  is  depressed.  Thus  the  diminution  of  immigra- 
tion in  a  year  like  1879  is  a  sign  of  the  operation  of  causes  which  are  likely  to  promote 
emigration  for  some  time  afterwards.  By  and  by,  as  emigration  increases,  immigra- 
tion will  increase  too,  till  at  last,  when  the  tide  is  again  turning,  immigration  will  be 
large  in  the  face  of  declining  emigration,  and  there  will  be  a  small  excess  of  emi- 
grants ;  but  for  the  present,  judging  by  past  statistics,  wo  seem  to  be  at  a  compara- 
tively early  stage  of  a  new  tide  of  emigration.  It  will  be  seen  [see  Table  XXI,  page 
407  of  thin  report]  that  between  1870  and  1873  emigration  and  immigration  botii  in- 
crease;!, but  ihere  was  very  little  increase  in  the  excess  of  emigrants ;  that  in  1874 
there  wa»  a  large  decrease  of  emi^ation  coupled  with  a  large  inciease  of  iomiigra- 
tion,  BO  that  the  excess  of  emigration  showed  a  large  diminution,  the  exact  contrary 
of  what  h»  now  occurring;  and  that  from  1874  to  1877  there  was  a  steady  decline  of 
both  emigration  und  immigration,  but  more  in  the  former  tlian  the  latter,  so  that  the 
excess  of  emigrants  declic^.  Ir  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  present  movement 
)s  likely  to  fmlow  the  same  course,  and  will  be  followed  by  an  increase  of  both  emi- 
gration and  imriJgration,  accompanying  a  considerable  net  emigration,  and  thereby 
a  decrease  of  boto,  accompanied  by  a  very  small  net  emigration.  Of  course  I  do  not 
put  forward  any  such  opinion  authoritatively,  the  sole  object  I>eiiig  io  call  attention 
to  what  aeeiBB  the  bearing  of  the  figures  when  compared  with  those  of  former  periods. 
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How  accurately,  however,  even  at.  that  early  dav,  Mr.  Giffen  discerned 
the  rnle,  since  more  completely  developed,  will  oe  seen  by  reference 
agHin  to  the  table  indicated  above  between  brackets,  viz,  Table  XXI, 
of  this  report. 

It  has  already  been  stated  incidentally  [continues  Mr.  Giflfen]  that  the  principal 
part  of  the  increase  of  emigration,  as  was  the  case  last  year,  is  to  the  United  States 
and  British  North  America,  in  which,  as  I  had  often  occasion  to  point  out  in  former 
reports,  the  chief  falling  oft'  in  previous  years  occurred.  The  point  seems  deserving 
of  fuller  statement.  The  inference  from  the  former  falling  off  was  that  the  natural 
stream  of  emigration  was  to  North  America,  and  the  emigration  to  Australia  was  only 
steadier  because  it  was  not  so  completely  self-supporting;  and  this  inference  is  ap- 
parently supported  by  the  direction  of  the  stream  of  emigration  when  trade  becomes 
good.  Almost  all  the  increase  goes  to  North  America  and  very  little  to  Australia. 
Thus,  taking  all  emigrants,  including  foreigners,  we  find  that  out  of  a  total  increase 
of  70,000  in  1879  compared  with  1878,  no  less  than  53,000  is  an  increase  of  emigration 
to  the  United  States  and  9,000  to  British  North  America,  leaving  only  8,000  as  the  in- 
crease to  all  other  places,  including  Australia.  The  inci-ease  to  America,  moreover, 
is  about  65  per  cent.,  whereas  to  Australia  it  is  very  little  over  13  per  cent.  Dealing 
with  the  emigration  of  persons  of  British  and  Irish  origin  only,  we  find  thai  while 
the  total  increase  as  nl>ove  stated  is  51,372  persons,  the  increabo  to  the  United  States 
only  is  37,112  persons  and  to  British  North  America  7,300  persons,  leaving  only  7,000 
as  the  increase  to  all  other  places,  including  Australia.  Here,  again,  the  increase  to 
North  America  is  69  per  cent.,  and  to  Australia  only  about  12  per  cent. 

In  his  report  for  1884  Mr.  Giffen  notes  the  great  decline  in  emigratioii 
for  that  year,  which  he  had  foreshadowed  in  his  report  for  1883  as  likely 
to  occnr,  and  proceeds : 

The  fact  being  thus  evident  that  there  is  a  general  decline  in  emigration,  which  has 
practically  been  going  on  for  two  years  and  seems  likely  to  continue  during  the  present 
year,  it  may  be  interesting  for  a  moment  to  consider  how  far  the  facts  brought  oat  in 
these  tables  correspond  to  what  has  been  suggested  from  time  to  time  as  the  reason 
for  the  rise  and  fall  in  emigration  itself.  What  I  have  pointed  out  in  former  reports 
is  that  to  all  appearance  emigration,  as  a  rule,  does  not  take  place  in  times  of  the 
greatest  dullness  of  trade,  but  rather  in  times  of  prosperity  immediately  succeeding 
a  period  of  dullness,  and  that  it  begins  to  fall  off  again  when  depression  returns.  The 
reason  may,  perhaps,  be  that  as  the  chief  emigration  takes  place  to  the  United  States, 
and  as  the  largest  fluctuations  are  in  the  movements  to  and  from  the  United  Statea, 
then  it  is  the  state  of  trade  there  which  determines  the  strength  of  the  current  of 
emigration  from  Europe  at  particular  times.  That  etat<5  of  trade,  whether  prosperoas 
or  the  reverse,  is  likely  enough  to  ccorespond  with  the  state  of  trade  in  Europe  itself. 
This  being  so,  it  would  follow  that  emigration  would  take  place  from  Europe  when 
times  are  good,  and  not  when  times  are  dull.  The  reason,  however,  would  be  not 
that  prosperity  causes  the  emigration  or  dullness  the  decline  of  the  emigration,  bnt 
that  it  is  the  prosperity  or  dullness  of  trade  in  the  United  States,  and  in  other  coun- 
tries to  which  emigrants  proceed,  which  is  the  real  operative  cause.  At  any  rate,  the 
facts  of  the  present  time  quite  boar  out  this  view.  Trade  has  been  depressed  in  the 
United  States  during  the  last  two  years,  and  is  more  depressed  now  than  it  was  at 
the  beginning  of  the  period,  and  it  is  during  these  two  years  that  the  emigration  from 
Europe  has  been  declining,  and  that  the  immigration  into  Europe  has  been  increasing; 
that  immigration,  it  may  bo  observed,  being  greatest  from  the  United  States.  It  is 
also  plain  that  emigrants,  consisting  principally  of  laborers,  are  hardly  likely  to  pro- 
ceed to  new  countries  in  the  years  when  there  is  no  demand  for  them,  and  when,  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  a  great  abundance  of  labor  in  these  new  countries.  To  some 
extent,  also,  I  should  say  the  figures  as  to  emigration  are  affected  by  the  occurrence 
of  years  of  prosperity  in  this  way,  that  in  the  earlier  years  of  prosperity  a  considera- 
ble lending  of  capital  from  old  to  new  countries  goes  on,  and  this  lending  of  capital 
promotes  emigration  from  the  old  countries  to  the  new,  helping  to  give  greater  em- 
ployment for  Tabor  in  the  new  countries  than  there  would  otherwise  be.  In  this  way 
an  appearance  of  probability  is  given  to  the  assumption  that  prosperity  is  the  canee 
of  emigration.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  prosperity  in  the  way  described  is 
only  a  contributory  cause.  The  main  cause  is  the  great  demand  for  labor  in  new 
countries  when  times  are  good  there,  from  whatever  cause,  and  it  is  only  a  coinci- 
dence that  times  are  good  in  these  countries  when  they  happen  to  be  good  in  the  old 
countries  themselves. 

It  would  be  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  the  moment  prosperity  letums  to  the 
United  States  the  tide  of  emigration  to  that  country  will  a^iu  begin  to  flow. 

One  of  the  best  proofs  of  the  volume  of  emigration  being  related  to  the  state  of 
affairs  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  found  in  the  figures  as  to  immigration,  when  an 
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aocotmt  is  taken  of  the  coantries  from  which  the  immigTants  oame. 
is  presented  in  the  following  table : 


Such  an  account 


XSJY. —Number  of  immigrants  of  British  and  Irish  origin  that  landed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  from  foreign  countries  in  eaeh  of  the  years  1877  to  1884. 


Coimtrifis. 

1877. 

187& 

1879. 

1880. 

188L 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

TTnitwi  StatAg 

44.878 
6,687 
4,637 
8,688 

84.040 
6,204 
4,207 

10,493 

20,048 
8,407 
4,967 
9.424 

26.518 
4.688 
5,910 
9,891 

29,781 
5,761 
5,877 

11,288 

28,468 
6,097 
6,871 

13,275 

46,703 
7,021 
6,844^ 

13,236 

61,466 

British  North  America 

AnatralMia  , 

8.861 
8,312 

12,717 

Total 

63.800 

54,944 

37,936 

47.007 

52,707 

54,711 

73,804 

91,356 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen — and  it  may  usefully  be  compared  with  the  tables  of 
emigration — that  the  chief  fluctuating  element  as  regards  immigration  is  in  the  num- 
bers cominff  from  the  United  States. 

In  1877  these  numbers  were  44,000,  falling  to  20,000  in  1879 ;  since  that  date  there 
has  been  a  gradual  increase  until  last  year,  the  year  of  largest  immigration  of  all, 
when  the  total  was  61,000,  or  two-thirds  of  the  whole  immigration.  No  other  desti- 
nation shows  changes  at  all  corresponding,  the  difference  in  the  immigration  from  all 
other  places  between  1879,  the  least  year,  and  1884,  the  highest  year^  being  little 
more  than  12,000.  If  it  be  true,  then,  that  a  large  increase  of  immigration  into 
this  country  means  a  decline  in  the  emigration  itself,  and  that  the  emigration  in  turn 
is  determined  by  the  want  of  employment  in  the  country  from  which  the  immigrants 
return,  then  it  must  be  evident  that  it  is  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  United  States 
which  is  now  diminishing  the  volume  of  emigration.  Not  only  are  the  emigrants  de- 
trared  £rom  going  to  the  United  States  by  the  state  of  the  labor  market  there,  but 
many  people  who  have  gone  to  that  country  are  returning  because  they  can  find  no 
employment  at  the  present  time. 

Thid  facts  as  to  the  immigration  of  persons  of  foreign  origin  are  entirely  in  harmony 
with  those  in  the  above  table.    •    •    *^ 

Beference  has  frequently  been  made  in  these  reports  to  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  emigration  to  Australasia,  which  varies  not  quite  in  accordance  with  the  emigra- 
tion to  the  United  States,  and  appears  to  be  less  exclusively  determined  by  natural 
causes. 

The  emigration  to  Australasia  last  year  was  much  smaller  than  it  had  been  in  1883, 
but  still  a  large  figure ;  and  but  for  the  special  emigration  to  Australasia  neither 
would  there  havie  been  the  large  increase  of  British  emigration,  which  took  place  in 
1883,  from  tho  United  Kingdom,  nor  would  the  figure  or  emigration  last  year,  small 
as  it  is  by  comparison,  have  been  so  large  in  reality. 

The  following  table  brings  out  this  fact  very  clearly : 

XXy. — DeeUnaUons  of  excess  of  emigrants  over  immigrants  among  persons  of  BritisK  amd 
Irish  origin  only  in  the  undermentioned  years. 


OooBlnr  of  emignitlon  and 
immigiatioii. 

Bzoees  of  endgrants  in— 

1876. 

1877. 

187a 

1879. 

1880. 

188L 

1882. 

1888. 

1884. 

United  States 

BritUh  North  America.... 
Amrtnlaala  ,     

-*143 
2.706 

29.617 
6,885 

603 

2,038 

25,501 

8,168 

20,654 

4.448 

82,272 

584 

71,758 

14,455 

35.992 

4.133 

140,052 
16,214 
18,274 
5,995 

146.823 
18,151 
16.805 
9,016 

153,485 
34,344 
30,418 
6,458 

144,870 
87.164 
64,420 
-*J40 

93,814 

22,273 

85,943 

-•1,207 

AH  other  parts 

Total 

88,065 

31,305 

57,958 

126,338 

180,585 

190,295 

224,655 

246,814 

150  823 

*  Bzcem  of  immigrants. 

Commenting  in  his  report  for  1879  on  so  maoh  of  the  above  table  as 
was  then  prepared,  Mr.  Giffen  called  attention  to  the  remarkable  in- 
crease which  had  taken  place  in  the  net  emigration  to  the  United  States, 
from  zero  in  1876,  to  20,664  in  1878,  and  to  the  increase  of  240  per  cent, 
from  the  latter  number  to  the  number  for  1879.  The  increase  in  the 
case  of  Australasia,  however,  was  but  30  per  cent,  from  1877  to  1878, 
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and  but  10  per  cent,  from  1878  to  1879.  "In  other  words,^  says  Mr. 
Giffen,  "  the  natural  stream  of  emigration  to  North  America,  which 
was  almost  wholly  suspended  in  1876  and  1877,  and  which  began  to  flow 
a  little  in  1878,  had  once  more  swollen  to  dimensions  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  comparatively  steady  emigration  to  Australia.'' 

REGULARITY  IN  THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  LAW. 

The  regularity  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  emigration  and  immigration 
which  had  begun  to  be  observed  in  the  report  for  1879,  asquoted  above, 
continued  so  uninterruptedly  that,  in  remarking  upon  the  decline  in 
immigration  in  1855,  Mr.  Gitfen,  in  his  report  for  last  year,  again  dis- 
cusses the  subject,  as  follows : 

The  pecnliarity  [here]  is  that  whereas  in  1884  there  was  an  increase  of  ImmieTa- 
tion,  which  reached  its  maximnm  in  that  year,  there  is  now  a  decline.  This  deeime 
was  folly  anticipated  in  last  year's  report,  there  being  a  certain  rejjularity  in  the  rise 
and  faU  of  emigration  and  immigration  which  suggested  the  anticipation.  Accord- 
ing to  former  experience,  it  was  stated,  all  the  figures  for  1885  ongnt  to  be  smaUer 
than  they  were  in  1884.  It  is  too  soon  to  affirm  a  general  and  unfailing  law  in  the 
matter,  but  the  regularity  of  the  movement,  which  has  now  been  additionally  con- 
firmed  by  the  experience  of  1885,  is  in  every  way  remarkable. 

The  rule,  as  stated  in  last  vear's  report,  is  to  the  efiect  that  an  increase  of  immi- 
gration accompanies  generally  an  increase  of  emigration,  and  reaches  its  maximnm 
m  those  years  when  the  emigration  begins  to  fall  off  fh)m  the  maximum  it  has  itself 
reached,  and  then  in  the  succeeding  years  emi^ation  and  immigration  both  decline, 
the  minimum,  however,  in  the  case  of  emigration  preceding  the  minimum  in  the  csae 
of  immigration,  which,  as  a  rule,  occurs  in  the  first  year  after  the  emigration,  having 
declined,  begins  again  to  increase.  Emigration  had  declined  in  1884,  and  as  tiliat  was 
the  year  of  maximnm  immigration,  the  rule  required  that  emigration  and  immigration 
should  both  faXL  off  in  1885.  This  is  what  has  happened.  It  now  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  increase  of  emigration  will  again  precede  the  increase  of  immigration. 
According  to  former  experience,  we  should  first  look  for  a  decline  or  a  stationary  ooa- 
dition,  as  re^^ards  both  emigration  and  immigration,  for  a  year  or  two,  with  a  low 
excess  of  emigrants  over  immigrants. 

From  the  statistics  of  emigration  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1886, 
given  ftirther  on  in  this  report,  it  appears  that  the  stationary  condition 
here  anticipated  has  not  taken  place,  but  there  can  be  no  question  abmtt 
the  correctness  of  the  prediction,  in  this  same  report; of  1885,  that  "if 
there  is  a  revival  of  emigration  soon,  this  revival,  according  to  all  past 
experience,  will  be  a  sure  indication  of  returning  prosperity  in  the  Uniled 
States  and  other  new  countries.'' 

THE    IRISH. 

The  subject  of  Irish  emigration  and  its  peculiarities  receives  much 
attention  in  Mr.  Giflfen's  reports.  The  points  of  chief  interest  dwelt 
upon  may  be  thus  stated: 

The  position  of  the  English  and  Irish  contingents  in  the  emigration 
of  persons  of  British  origin  is  exactly  reversed  from  what  it  was.  Ire- 
land in  1853-'55  contributed  61  per  cent,  of  the  emigrants,  Englaad 
contributing  only  30  per  cent.;  but  now  England  contributes  61  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  the  Irish  proportion  of  29.  In  1876-'77  the  pro- 
portions had  risen  for  England  to  67  and  had  fallen  for  Ireland  to  only 
24,  and  it  was  then  conjectured  that  the  reverse  of  positions  alluded  to 
was  due  to  the  larger  proportion  which  those  who  were  not  really  emi- 
grants bore  to  the  total  emigration  in  years  of  low  emigrataoni  as  com- 
pared with  the  years  when  the  total  emigration  was  great.  Bat,  what- 
ever the  cause,  the  decline  of  the  Irish  and  the  increase  of  the  English 
contingents  has  not  varied  very  greatly  from  the  extremes  reached  in 
the  years  referred  to,  as  will  appear  more  fully  by  reference  to  Mr.  Gif- 
fen's  Table  No.  XV,  on  page  178  of  this  report.    It  should  be  remembered, 
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however,  that  the  Irish  figures,  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  Ire- 
land itself,  remain  very  large.  Ireland  has  less  than  a  seventh  of  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  Irish  emigration  is  nearly 
a  third  of  the  total,  and  the  lowest  proportion  it  has  reached  was  about 
a  fourth  in  the  years  1876-^79. 

In  his  report  for  1884  Mr.  Gi£fen  remarked  upon  a  certain  degree  of 
change  in  the  extent  of  the  preference  of  the  Irish  for  America^  a^ 
follows: 

It  would  appear  that  the  cliaDge  in  the  character  of  the  emi^ation  from  the 
United  Eingdom  is  accompanied,  to  some  extent,  by  a  change  in  the  destination  of 
the  emigrants.  In  the  years  from  1861  to  1870  the  annual  average  emigration  of  per- 
sons of  British  origin  was  aboat  157,000,  of  which  81,000  were  Irish,  and  of  these  Irish 
emigrants  the  number  proceeding  to  the  United  States  was  69,000,  while  the  number 
of  English  and  Scotch  proceeding  to  the  same  destination  was  44,000.  In  1883,  how- 
ever, the  latest  maximum  year,  the  total  emigration  was  320,000,  and  of  this  only 
105,000,  or  less  than  one- third,  were  Irish,  so  that  although  83,000  of  this  nnmber  of 
105,000  proceeded  to  the  United  States,  the  proportion  proceeding  to  that  destination 
was  altogether  not  so  large  as  it  had  been  in  the  years  when  the  Irish  element  pre- 

Sonderated.  The  proportion  of  English  emigrants  now  prooeedinff  to  the  United 
tates  appears  to  be  not  four-fifths,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Irish  element,  bnt  only 
about  oue-half,  and  it  is  the  same  with  the  Scotch  emigration.  In  1884  the  proportion 
of  English  and  Scotch  emigrants  proceeding  to  the  United  States  was  somewhat 
larger,  but  stiU  nothing  like  the  proportion  in  which  the  Irish  emigration  has  that 
Gonntry  for  it«  destination. 

In  his  report  for  1882,  however,  Mr.  Giffen  devoted  more  than  osnal 
attention  to  the  snbject  of  Irish  emigration,  and  what  he  had  to  say 
then  will  be  found  of  great  interest : 

VHiile  the  number  of  Irish  persons  emigrating,  which  showed  a  decline  of  about 
17,000  in  1H81  from  the  large  total  of  93,000  in  1880,  increased  last  year  to  84,000 
fsaid  Mr.  Giffen],  yet  the  proportion  of  Irish  to  the  total  emigration  from  the  United 
Kingdom  is  rather  less  than  it  was  in  1881,  being  nearly  30  as  compared  with  31  per 
cent.;  it  appears,  in  fact,  that  the  increased  emigration  of  persons  of  English  origin 
MDonnts  to  23,000,  the  total  being  163,000,  and  the  increased  emigration  of  i>ersons  of 
Scotch  origin  is  about  5,400,  the  total  being  32,000,  so  that  last  year  there  were  about 
195,000  English  and  Scotch  persons  emigrating  as  compared  with  84,000  Irish.  The 
circumstances  promoting  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  must  thus  be  consid- 
ered to  have  been  very  gener^,  and  not  very  specially  connected  with  the  condition 
of  Ireland.  The  sudden  increase  of  Irish  emigration  in  1880  remains  an  exceptional 
phenomenon,  but  the  total  which  has  been  reached  in  1882  may  be  considered  as  in 
corresjM>ndence  with  the  general  figures  of  the  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

While  the  Irish  emigration  has  thus  come  to  be  due  to  much  the  same  causes  as  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdon,  though  it  is  somewhat  larger  in  proportion  to  t^e 
population,  it  would  appear  from  a  new  comparative  table  which  has  been  prepared, 
that  there  are  interesting  differences  between  it  and  the  English  and  Scotch  emigra- 
tion, in  regard,  first,  to  the  proportion  of  the  adult  single  female  emigration  to  the 
total  nnmber  of  single  adults  emigrating ;  and,  second,  to  the  proportion  of  the  num- 
ber of  children  to  the  total  emigrants.  Both  in  the  English  and  Scotch  emigration  the 
excess  of  males  over  females  among  the  single  adults  emif^ating  is  very  large.  Among 
the  English  emigrants  in  1882  there  were  o3,992  adult  single  males,  as  compared  with 
22,519  adnlt  single  females,  the  excess  being  no  less  than  41,473,  or  nearly  twice  the 
nnmber  of  adnlt  single  females  emigrating.  In  the  recent  years  of  high  emigration 
also,  it  will  be  seen,  the  proportions  were  much  the  same,  the  excess  of  adnlt  single 
males  over  adult  single  females  emigrating  being  about  twice  the  number  of  the  fe- 
males. In  1879  the  excess  was  nearly  three  times  the  number  of  females.  The  figures 
as  to  the  Scoth  emigration  are  also  much  the  same,  The  adnlt  single  male  emigrants 
in  1882  of  Scotch  origin  were  13,451,  the  adult  single  female  emigrants  4,857,  and  the 
excess  of  males  over  females  8,594.  When  we  come,  however,  to  the  Irish  emigration, 
we  find  that  the  adult  single  male  emigrants  in  1882  were  34,937,  and  the  adult  single 
female  emigrants  were  28,t)05,  the  excess  of  males  over  females  being  thus  6,332  only, 
or  less  than  a  fi>nrth  of  the  number  of  females ;  similarly,  in  1881  and  1880,  the  num« 
ber  of  adnlt  single  female  emigrants  was  26,644  and  33,269  respectively,  the  excess  of 
males  over  females  being  in  each  case  about  4,600  only.  It  is  plain  ft>om  these  figures, 
therefore,  that  while  of  the  number  of  single  adults  in  the  case  of  English  and  Scotch 
emigrants  much  the  largest  proportion  are  males,  the  proportions  of  the  two  sexes 
among  ib»  single  adults  are  very  nearly  equal  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  emigration. 
The  inference  wonld  seem  to  be  that  there  must  be  specfal  causes  attracting  female 
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emigrants  of  Irish  origin  abroad,  while  the  effect  on  the  Irish  population  at  home  must 
'nndoabtedly  be  to  prevent  so  large  a  proportionate  excess  of  females  over  males  as 
there  is  in  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom.  As  regards  children,  again,  the  facts  are 
that  while  the  proportion  of  children  to  total  emigrants,  in  the  case  of  the  English 
emigration,  is  rather  more  than  20  per  cent.,  and  in  the  case  of  Scotch  emigration  is 
very  nearly  23  per  cent.,  it  is  about  13  per  cent,  only  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  emigra- 
tion. Of  equal  numbers  of  emigrants,  therefore,  it  will  be  found  that  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  Irish  than  of  English  and  Scotch  emigrants  are  adults  either  of  marriageable 
s^  or  approaching  marriageable  age.  The  result  of  these  two  differences,  viz,  the 
greater  proportion  of  adult  single  females  emigrating  from  Ireland,  and  the  smaller 
proportion  of  children  in  the  total  emigration,  cannot  but  be  to  make  the  Irish  emigra- 
tion proportionately  far  more  effective  in  retarding  the  growth  of  population  at  home 
than  is  the  English  and  Scotch  emigration.  Tne  Irish  emigration  is  much  more 
largely  than  the  English  and  Scotch  emigration  the  emigration  of  people  at  the  mar- 
riageable age  or  approaching  the  marriageable  age. 

The  above  facts  appear  to  throw  light  on  the  population  statistics  of  Ireland. 
According  to  the  Report  on  the  Census  of  Ireland  for  1881,  page  15  of  Part  II,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  has  been  no  change  since  1871  in  the  proportion  of  the  population 
between  twenty  and  fifty  to  the  total  population,  which  may  be  partly  accounted  lor 
by  the  fact  that  between  1870  and  1880  the  emigration  was  comparatively  small,  and 
it  was  only  at  the  close  of  the  decade  that  it  beean  to  increase.  But  it  is  found  on 
comparing  the  statistics  of  Irish  population  with  those  of  England  that  the  proportion 
of  adults,  at  almost  all  ages  between  twenty  and  fifty  in  Ireland  to  the  total  population, 
is  considerably  less  than  in  England.  For  the  whole  period  of  life  between  twenty 
and  fifty,  the  proportion  in  Ireland  to  the  total  population  is  about  36  per  cent.,  while 
in  England  it  is  nearly  40  per  cent.  This  may  partly  account  for  the  fact  of  a  lower  birth 
rate  in  Ireland  than  in  England  or  Scotland,  as  well  as  for  a  smaller  excess  of  births  over 
deaths,  the  proportion  of  people  in  the  prime  of  life  being  smaller  in  Ireland  than  it 
is  either  in  England  or  Scotland.  The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  has  also  of  late 
years  been  very  small  in  Ireland,  and  much  less  than  it  was  about  1871  and  1872.  In 
those  years  the  excess  was  about  .60,000,  the  figures  in  1671  being  62,945,  but  since 

1878  the  excess  has  ranged  between  25,000  and  35,000,  viz : 

1878 34,488 

1879 30,239 

1880  25,180 

1881  35,755 

1882 33,978 

These  facts  appear  to  be  all  in  accordance  with  those  which  appear  on  the  face 
of  the  emigration  returns  themselves,  and  to  which  I  have  now  called  attention. 
The  difterence  in  the  character  of  the  emigration  from  Ireland  as  compared  with 
English  and  Scotch  emigration  has  a  distinct  effect  upon  the  birth  and  death  rates 
and  the  growth  of  population  in  that  country. 

The  question  is  one  which  belongs  more  properly  to  the  statistics  of  emigration 
from  Ireland,  as  stated  in  the  annual  return  of  the  Irish  Government,  including  the 
emigration  to  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  well  as  to  foreign  countries ;  but 
assuming  that  the  above  figures,  which  are  those  of  the  Irish  emigration  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  correspond  very  nearly  to  the  emigration  from  Ireland,  considered 
geographically,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  during  the  last  three  years  the  amount  of  the 
emigration  must  have  been  such  as  to  cause  a  real  diminution  in  the  population  of 
Ireland.  It  is  much  larger  than  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  those  years,  as 
the  following  comparison  shows : 

XXVI. — CompcriBon  of  Irish  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  excees  of 
births  over  deaths  in  Ireland, 


SOM^ 

BxoeMof 

births  over 

dAaths. 

Number  of 
emigrants. 

Diminatioii 

1880 ^ 

29,180 
85.755 
83.078 

98.041 
70,200 
84,182 

50,164 

1881 

1883 

This  shows  a  diminution  of  about  160,000  in  the  population  in  three  years.  For 
several  years  before  that  the  emigration  was  rather  less  than  the  aunnal  excess  of 
births  over  deaths,  but  during  the  last  three  years  it  may  be  considered  that  the 
population  of  Ireland  has  been  steadily  declining  in  consequence  of  the  emigration. 
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OONOBBNING  THE  OCOUPATIONS  OP  EMIGRANTS. 

In  Mr.  Giffea's  report  for  1876  occurs  the  folio  wing  observation  upon 
the  classification  of  the  occupations  of  emigrants,  as  given  in  the  table 
under  that  head  for  that  year,  which,  I  take  it,  equally  applies  to  the 
tables  of  "occupations  ^  in  succeeding  reports,  including  Table  V,  given 
on  page  169  of  this  report: 

These  figures  as  to  ocoapations  are  necessarily  somewhat  loose,  owing  to  the  diffi" 
culty  of  getting  the  data  properly  registered  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  numbers 
from  whom  no  proper  record  of  their  occupation  can  be  obtained.  There  seems  no 
doubt,  however,  of  the  broad  facts  that  the  majority  of  adult  male  emigrants  are 
laborers,  and  of  single  adult  female  emigrants  domestic  servants,  though  it  wonld 
be  difficult  to  insist  on  the  minute  correctness  of  the  other  classifications,  or  to  draw 
any  inferences  from  them. 

BBITISH  EMIGRANTS  VIA  THE  CONTINENT. 

Mr.  Giffen  calls  attention,  in  his  report  for  1882,  to  the  fact  that  his 
returns  do  not  include  a  certain  number  of  emigrants  from  the  United 
Kingdom  who  take  their  passage  to  continental  ports,  and  thence  pro- 
ceed, by  shipping  from  those  ports,  to  the  United  States.*  He  had  as- 
certained that  during  1882  about  5,000  persons  from  the  United  King- 
dom had  gone  to  the  United  States  by  this  route.  G^ie  movement, 
however,  has  declined  and  shows  no  tendency  to  increase,  being  2^969 
in  1883, 1,806  in  1884,  and  1,964  in  1885. 

PBOPOBTIOK  OP  ADULTS  INDIOATINa  THE   OHABAOTEB  OP   EMIGBA- 

TION. 

In  bis  last  report  for  1876  Mr.  Giffen  called  attention  to  the  tsyot  that 
the  proportion  of  adults,  in  the  emigration  to  the  United  States  for  that 
year,  was  larger  than  the  proportion  of  adults  in  the  emigration  to  Aus- 
tralasia. This  was  regarded  as  evidence  that  the  emigration  to  the  lat- 
ter country  was  more  for  permanent  settlement  than  that  to  the  United 
States.  This  was  undoubtedly  true  at  that  period  of  abnormally  low 
general  emigration ;  but  I  find  that  in  1882,  the  year  of  maximum  emi- 
gration, the  difference  had  entirely  disappeared,  which  seems  to  con- 
firm, in  a  striking  way,  Mr.  Giffen's  theory  as  to  the  character  of  emi- 
gration to  the  United  States  in  periods  of  small  general  emigration  and 
large  general  emigration,  respectively. 

THE  PASSENaEB  MOVEMENT. 

The  report  for  1885  contains  the  following : 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that,  one  year  with  anothe^  the  paa- 
sengeV  movement  generally  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  places  ont  or  Europe, 
apart  from  what  is  properly  called  emigration  and  immigration,  is  on  the  increase. 
This  IB  shown  by  the  followiog  small  table,  continued  fix>m  former  reports,  showing 
the  numbers  of  cabin  and  steerage  passengers,  respectively : 

XXYUr—Nwrnbers  of  cabin  and  steerage  passengers  leaving  the  United  Kingdom  for  plaoei 
out  of  Europe  in  each  of  the  years  from  1876  to  1885,  ineiuHve. 


Cftbin 
gets. 


steerage 


gers. 


TotaL 


Years. 


Cabin 
gets. 


geis. 


TotiO. 


U70. 
1877. 
UTS. 
187». 


41,000 
87,147 
43,168 
40,028 
60,784 


00,822 
82,824 
104,405 
178,285 
281,500 


188,222 
110,071 
147,663 
217,168 
332,204 


1862. 
1888 
1884. 
1885. 


64,370 
60,780 
66^840 
67,408 
61,428 


888^  M4 

866^640 
841,817 
246,408 
212;  067 


808,614 
418,288 
807,167 
808,001 
264,886 
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The  figures  show,  as  Mr.  Giffen  says,  that  the  passenger  movement  is 
on  the  increase— advancing  from  41,900  in  1876  to  51,428  in  1885.  The 
proportion  which  the  number  of  cabin  passengers  bears  to  the  whole 
movement  for  each  year,  however,  is  in  the  other  direction — the  per  cent- 
age  declining  from  30  in  1876  to  20  in  1885,  after  having  touched  14  in 
1881-'83. 

STATISTICS  FOR  THE  FIRST  NINE  MONTHS  OF  1886. 

The  emigration  returns  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  nine  months 
ended  September  30,  which  Mr.  Giffen  has  just  sent  me,  are  summa- 
rized in  the  return  for  September,  which  is  as  follows: 

XXVIII. — Return  of  the  numberSy  nationalities,  and  destinationa  of  iKe  passengers  that  left 
the  United  Kingdom  for  places  ont  of  Europe  during  the  month  ended  September  30, 18t^ 
and  the  nine  months  ended  September  '30,  1886,  compared  with  the  corresponding  periods 
of  ^e  previous  years. 

MONTH  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30. 


United  Statea. 

British 

North 

America. 

Anatralaaia. 

AU  other 
Plaoea. 

TotaL 

188& 

1885. 

1886. 

1886l 

1886. 

1886. 

1886. 

1885. 

188flL 

1881 

Enffliah 

11.490 
2,309 
6,756 

9,610 
1,245 
4,753 

2,374 
812 
318 

1.619 
156 
275 

3,724 
416 
680 

8,862 
359 
495 

1,433 
198 
.84 

1.009 
128 
86 

19.021 
3.234 
6,818 

15.490 

Bo^h 

i;S 

Irlah 

&.569 

Total  of  Brittah  origin.. 
ForaiflTDora 

19,555 
11,390 

15,608 
4,157 

3,004 
461 

1,953 
121 

4,819 
70 

4,206 
92 

1.695 
267 
89^ 

1,168 
308 
369 

29.073 

12,188 

395 

22.935 
4.678 

NAtdonalitv  not  distineaiBhed 

369 

Total 

30,045 

19,765!  3.485 

2,074 

4.889 

4,29h!  2.357 

1,845 

41^666 

27,981 

• 

NINE  MONTHS  ENDED  SEPTEMBER,  80. 


English. 
Scotch.. 
Irish... 


Total  of  British  origin . 

Foreigners 

Nationality  not  distinguished. 


Total. 


66,957 
13,762 
46.976 

126.6^ 
70.188 


196,883 


59.69216,71718.286 
10,585,  2,613  2,197 
44.591   2.532  2,417 


34.525 
8,102 
8.920 


114, 768  21, -862  17, 909  31, 547 


39, 388i  4, 980.  2, 654 


154,15626,84820,663 


20,454 
8,672 
4,784 


674 


32,221 


28,810 
952 


7,184 


8,255 
1.638 
2,102 


29,76211,995 

I 


6,229 

682 
270 


7,181 
1.844 
1,764 


10,789 


115,383  99^570 
20.280'  17,036 
52,096     5S.0O 


188,359  168,668 
77,486  44.838 
2, 102|       1. 764 


267,947:  215,170 


NoTi.~The  ahove  figares  being  made  np  at  the  earliest  possible  date  after  ihe  dose  of  each  montli, 

are  snltJect  to  correction  in  the  annnal  retnms.  
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It  Will  be  observed  tbat  the  total  uamber  of  emigrants  of  British  ori- 
gin to  all  places  ont  of  Enrope,  which  was  168,688  for  the  nine  months 
ended  September  30, 1885,  is  188,369  for  the  same  period  this  year — an 
increase  of  19,691,  or  11.67  per  cent  Bat  while  the  colonies  receive  tins 
year  61,664  against  53,900  in  18S5,  an  increase  of  7,764,  or  14.40  per  cent., 
the  United  States  receive  126,695  against  114,768,  an  increase  of  11,927, 
or  but  10.39  per  cent.  Separating  the  colonies,  however,  British  Korth 
America  has  21,862  this  year  against  17,909  last  ye>ar,  an  increase  of 
3,953,  or  22  per  cent.,  while  Australasia  has  31,547  against  28,810  last 
year,  an  increase  of  2,737,  or  but  9.5  per  cent.  Combining  the  United 
States  and  British  North  America,  the  figures  are  148,557  this  year 
against  132,677  last,  an  increase  of  15,880,  or  12  per  cent  Or,  following 
the  method  observed  in  Mr.  Giffen's  annual  tables,  the  statement  would 
show  the  relation  which  the  British  emigration  to  each  country  beai*s  to 
the  total  British  emigration  in  Table  XU,  page  175  of  this  report,  as 
follows: 

xxvraa. 


Dttto. 

TTnitAd 
States. 

British 

North 

Amerio*. 

Austral, 
aida. 

Another 
places. 

IB86 

PeremL 
88 
67 

Percent. 
10 
12 

PereenL 
19 
17 

P&remt. 
5 

irine  months  of  1888 

4 

Again,  the  increase  in  the  total  English  movement  over  last  year's  is 
15.88  per  cent. ;  in-  the  Scotch,  19.04  per  cent ;  and  in  the  Irish,  1.22  per 
cent. ;  wliile  the  increase  in  the  English  movement  to  the  United  States 
is  12.36  per  cent.;  in  the  Scotch,  30.01  per  cent;  and  in  the  Irish,  3.10 
percent 

THB  DISPERSED  ABROAD. 

As  an  appropriate  supplement  to  the  foregoing  statistics,  I  subjoin  a 
table,  prepared  by  Mr.  John  O'Keill  for  the  October  number  of  The 
Nineteenth  Century  Magazine,  which  displays  in  one  direction — the 
horizontal — the  numbers  of  born  natives  of  each  country  who  are  now 
living  oat  of  that  country,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  vertical  columns 
the  numbers  of  foreigners  who  reside  in  each  such  country.  Only  the 
born  natives  of  the  parent  countries,  says  Mr.  O'Neill,  have  been  consid- 
ered, descendants  of  such  emigrants  becoming  absorbed  among  the  nat- 
ural i>opalation  of  their  adopted  countries.  The  compiler  hopes  in  these 
statistics,  admittedly  imperfect  but  the  best  to  be  had^  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  those  more  elaborate  and  complete  statistics  which  may  be 
won  at  some  future  time,  when  advancing  civilization  shall  give  us, 
along  with  other  international  arrangements,  the  benefit  of  regulations 
for  periodical  and  contemi>oraneons  censuses,  accompanied  by  uniform 
records  of  emigration,  immigration,  and  re-emigration. 
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XXIX. — Nuniberg  of  h<nm  natives  of  each  country  now  living  out  of  that  country,  together 
with  the  number  of  resident  foreignern,  and  the  balance  in  favor  of  or  against  each 
country. 


Kfttlonality. 


H 
1 

t 


SI 


1 


s 


Anstro-HnngftriMis 

Belgians  (Loxembonrg)  — 
Dazios,  Swedes,  Korwegians 

English 

Colonials 

French 

Germans 

Dutch 

Italians 

Russians  and  Poles 

Spaniards  and  Portugnese  . 

Swiss 

Other  Europeans 

Chioese 

Otbcr  Asiatics 

Africans 

Americans  (United  States)) 

North  Americans > 

South  Americans > 

Australians,  Sco 

Not  specified 


346 

516 

2,272 


834 


3,809 


1,478 


2,013 
2,682 
8.151 


2,695 

98.702 

266 

44,724 

11,904 

131 

6.714 

12,502 


52, 189 

42,608 

41, 430 

219 


300 

87,912 

131 

33 

7,776 


5,243 


201 
328 


145,863 
15,725 
88,228 
6,857 
7,189 
14,666 
1,858 
4,311 


12.090 

432,265 

2,223 

87,006 


117,997 
12.285 
34,946 
11,139 


18,816 


lfl^092 
S83 


1,614 


600806^600 


7,802 


5^007 


81,986 
21,232 
240,733 
10,469 
74,633 
66,261 
^,601 


17,278 


1,418 


8 


637 
'i,"602 


484 


18,496 


510 


1,8165 


17,598 

7,115 

15,097 

365 

28.241 

1,049 

68 

488 

805 

0,046 

879 

2,662 


42.026 


10,781 

5,234 

204 


1,800 


5.820 


1,887 

906 

12,104 

i,r" 


1,000 


810 


1,881 
647 


26,124 


8,225 


1.195 


461 


Total  foreigners  in 
each  country 

Living  out  ot  their 
own  country 


Balance  in  fiftYor. 
Balance  against .. 


182. 676  145, 50C 
336,713  496,695 


154,037 


50,968 
(94,623 


293,7081,001,090 
4,177.739J    482.663 


276,731   68,971 
2,601,166148,255 


6e,056!814,807 
1.077,216 


351,189 


743,655 


3,884,03lL 


518,427 


2,324,435  79,284 


1,017,260 


Nationality. 


Austro-Hungarians . . . 

Belgians  (Luxembourg) 

Danes,  Swedes,  Norwe- 
gians  

English 

Colonii^ 

French 

Germans 

Dutch 

Italians 

Russians  and  Poles  . 

Spaniards    and   Portu- 
guese  

Swiss 

Other  Europeans 

Chinese 

Other  Asiatics 

Afticans 

Americana    (United 
States) 

North  Americans 

South  Americans 


I 

CO 


271 


466 
6,569 


17, 657 

952 

82 

8.825 

51 


454 

627 

884 

8 

800 


1,135 
1,104 


I 


13,194 
500 

382 
2,812 


'58,992 

89, 923 

438 

41,645 

1,285 


268 
'i54 


1,111 


29,867 


4,189 


2,542 
39,328' 


93,552 


74,693 
104 


119,173 
8,'666 


7,625 


82,191 
«1. 351, 828 


6^061 


I 


8,022 

637 

291 
10, 043 


135,550 
28,371 

440,262 
3,250,404 


15, 716 
1,948 

221, 
62, 203 

533 


412 

38,579 

'1,153 


188 


106,971 

1,966,742 

58,090 

176,103 

•84, 279 

27,688 


108,024 
"23,"698 


lis 


62,080 


feSO 


181, 630 

109,974 

3.206 

408,282 


336.713 
496.  «05 


7»4.eZ3 
678,468  4,177,730 

I      145.868 

192       482,688 
48,803;  2,601.166 

148.255 

2,877   1,  on,  216 
, 147,671 


837,184 

91 

*  1, 985, 117 


•50.032 
44,<M)0 

981 


^2,670,488    2,066 


9,877 
'60,'6e3 


458,127 
207.420 
2,258.250 
1,511,742 
60,620 
60^871 


|a;5M, 


*  5,839  AIsaoe-Lorrainers. 
'Siam,  Java,  Madeira. 
*48,657  Poles. 


4  Mexico  only. 
•Pam. 


794.067 
4,666 

•2,625,728  In  Pern  alone. 

f  Hawaii  and  English  ooloniM. 


61^ 
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XXIX. — Number  of  horn  natives  of  each  country,  ^o. — Con  tinned. 


NtttioDiaity. 

i 

1 
1. 

h 

5 

^ 

J 

1 

CO  i 

r 

|i3 

i: 
III 

Kot  spelled 

1 
2,017 

4,906 

5,196 

331 

4,861 

6,187 

79 

183,668 

2,150 

287,894 

Total  foreij^ers 
ineMhooontry. 

Livinc  ont  of  their 
owncoontry — 

41,703 
453,127 

211,035 
207,430 

282,757 

1,548,844 

140,383 

7.300,942 

6,033,105 

789,521 

18,740,808 

Bii]aoC/<>  in  f^Tor. 

41 J,  424 

TtAlAfflAA  AflTAlnilt..  . 

3,605 

The  compiler  makes  the  following  comments  on  the  above  table,  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  America : 

Tho  bom  forei^ers  who  are  now  in  the  American  continents,  north  and  Bouth, 
amonnt  to  more  than  13,000,000  ont  of  onr  groee  totals  of  nearly  19,000,000.  United 
States  immigration,  which  first  sprang  into  great  activity  in  the  decade  1841-^50, 
retched  its  highest  point,  730,000—2,000  a  day— m  1882.  In  1884  it  had  snnk  tem- 
porarily, no  donbt,  to  461,000.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be  seen  that  these  immigrant 
hosts  have  by  no  means  permanently  settled  down,  for  3,529,00:)  Americans  now  live 
oatside  their  proper  conntries.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  inconsistent  modes  of 
framing  its  atiatistics  adopted  by  different  conntries  preclude  a  complete  analysis  of 
the  figures,  which  there  was  no  choice  but  to  amalgamate  for  the  United  States, 
Mexico,  the  rest  of  North  America,  and  South  America. 

The  emigration  from  Canada  to  the  States  is  noteworthy,  1,000.000  having  crossed 
the  frontier  before  1884  and  48,000  more  in  that  year.  Forty-four  per  cent,  of  the 
Canadian  immigrants  of  1881-'82-'83  passed  on  to  the  States.  There  are,  per  contra, 
78,000  natives  of  the  States  in  the  Dominion.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Mexico  now 
holds  nearly  2,000,000  of  born  Europeans,  or  38  per  cent,  of  her  population. 

As  regards  South  America,  Brazil  showed  animmigratiou.  at  Riode  Janeiro,  in  four 
reeent  vears,  of  93,000  Europeans,  chiefly  Portuguese,  Italians,  and  Germans.  But 
this  is  tar  surpassed  by  the  Argentine  Republic,  which  received  in  the  same  years 
278,000  immi^ants,  mainly  from  Italy,  Spain,  and  France.  The  numbers  for  1884 
were  103,000,  whereas  Brazil  had  only  18,000  in  that  year.  In  Uruguay  the  immigra- 
tion is  about  2,000  a  year. 

With  the  foregoing  general  statistics  before  us,  it  is  now  possible  more 
accurately  and  understandingly  to  consider  the  subject  of  emigration 
in  its  specific  relation  to  this  consular  district.  For  the  reason,  how- 
ever, mentioned' at  the  outset  of  this  report,  it  is  not  possible  to  give 
statistics  for  the  district  of  Manchester  which  approach  accuracy  nearer 
than  may  be  inferred  from  a  comparison  (1)  of  the  population  of  this 
district  with  that  of  England  and  with  that  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  (2)  of  the  motives  for  emigration  existing  in  this  district  with  like 
motives  in  the  country  at  large,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain 
a  difference  in  them. 

MANOHESTEB'S  SHABE  OF  EMiaBATION. 

The  consalar  district  of  Manchester,  as  will  appear  from  the  map, 
embraces  the  greater  part  of  Lancashire,  a  considerable  part  of  Cheshire, 
and  small  portions  of  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire.  Practically  it  con- 
forms to  what  the  laws  of  trade  constitut.e  "  the  Manchester  district.^ 
This  is  the  great  commercial  city  of  M  anchester  i  tself,  whose  population. . 
including  its  suburbs  immediately  contiguous,  the  last  edition  of  tl^*^^ 
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EDoydopedia  Britannica  estimates  at  800,000,  and  the  remarkable  group 
of  industrial  cities  near  by,  which  are  represented  in  the  Boy^  Ex- 
change of  Manchester  and  tise  Manchester  as  their  market  town.  Chief 
of  these  are  Oldham  (111,000),  Bolton  (105,000),  Blackbnrn  (104,000), 
Preston  (97,000),  Rochdale  (69,000),  Stockport  (60,000),  Burnley  (50,000,) 
and  Bury  (52,000) .•  THie  figures  given  are  those  of  the  census  of  1881. 
They  would  be  some  10  per  cent,  larger  now.  The  population  of  the 
district  I  estimate  at  3,300,000  at  the  present  time.  It  contains,  there- 
fore, a  little  less  than  12  per  cent.  (11.8)  of  the  population  of  England, 
including  Wales  (now  28,000,000),  and  9  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
the  United  Kingdom  (now  something  less  than  37,000,000). 

Assuming  the  causes  of  emigration  to  exist  in  equal  measure  in  this 
district  and  the  country  at  large,  and  applying  the  percentages  jast 
given  to  such  of  Mr.  Giffen's  statistics  as  are  convenient  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  following  table  and  subjoined  calculations  result  for  this  con- 
sular district : 

XXX.— Account  in  detail  (on  the  haeia  of  Mr.  Qiffen^g  jigureefor  England)  of  the  nwmber 
and  deeiination  of  paeeengere  leaving  the  Manchester  dietriot  in  1885,  showing  the  nmmber 
of  adults  and  children  of  each  sex  and  the  conjugal  conditions  of  the  adults. 


DetoripUon  of  emignnt. 


h 


i 


I 


r 


TotaL 


Adults: 
Harried: 

MftlM 

Females 

'""^iie. 

Temales 

Total  sdnlte 

Children  from  one*  to  twe^re  yean 
andlnfimte: 

Hales 

Females 

Total 


9W 
1,822 

8,710 
1,287 


192 
217 


772 
242 


481 

1,809 
496 


114 
52 


81 


1,774 

«^171 
«,1M 


7,228 


1,428 


2,682 


210 


114 


207      122 


776 
703 


160 
166 


840 


ia,27» 


1«M 

i,aa 


8,707 


1,748 


8,848 


242 


180' 


848 


288      185 


14.1 


*  Salfoid  is  omitted,  because  incladed  in  Manchester. 
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Again,  combining  the  totals  of  British  (and  Irish)  emigrants  as  found 
iu  Mr.  Giffen's  tables  of  "occupations"  tor  each  of  the  nine  years  from 
1877  (the  first  year  in  which  the  nationalities  and  occupations  were  both 
distinguished)  to  1885, 1  get  the  subjoined  table,  which  exhibits  in  its 
last  column~9  pe^  cent,  of  one-ninth  of  the  totals — the  average  num- 
her  of  each  class  proceeding  annually  from  the  Manchester  district: 

XXXo.— -Yimiftcr  of  adulU  of  each  $ex  of  Br%ti$h  and  Irish  origin  who  Irft  tht  United 
Kingdom  for  places  out  of  Europe  in  each  of  the  nine  yean  beginning  with  1877,  and  in 
ail  of  taid  years,  and  of  the  average  pro  rata  share  of  the  Manchester  district  for  each 
such  year. 


Occnpation. 


Males.* 

Agricnltiml  Uborers,  gardeners,  carters,  &o — 

Bskrrs,  ooofectioners.  ScAi 

BUcksmtthft  and  farriers 

Bom  and  shoe  makers 

Brssiers,  tiDsmiths,  whiteemiths,  &o 

Brick  and  tile  makers,  potters,  Sco 

Bricklayers,  masons,  plasterers,  slaters,  &o 

Bnildors 

Botchcov,  poulterers,  Sie 

CstiiDet-makers  and  upholsterers 

Carpenters  and  joiners 

Clerks  and  agents 

Clock  and  watch  makers,  and  Jewelers 

Coach  makers  «nd  trimmers 

Coopers 

Domestic  servants 

Sngine  drivers,  stokers,  &c 

Aigioeers 

Fanners  and  graziers 

Gvntlemen,  professional  men,  merchants,  &«.... 

Laborers,  general 

LoekamitlM,  gnnsmitha,  Sto 

Mechanics 

HiUers,  maltsters,  Ac 

Miners  and  qoAirymen 

Painters,  paper-hangers,  plomhers,  and  glasiers  . . . 

Printers 

Saddlers  and  luurness-makers 

Sawyers 

Seamen   

Shipwrights 

Shopkeepers,  sbopmoi,  warehonsemen,  See 

Kmitbs.  general 

pinners  and  weavers 

Tanners  and  onrriers 

Turners  ..  ..  

Wbeelwrishts  and  millwrights 

Army  anonavy : 

Officers  

Men 

Other  trades  and  professions 

Occupation  not  stated 

Fetnaiss.* 

Donestio  and  fSarm  servants^  norsee,  &c 

Gentlewomen  and  governesses 

MiUlaers,  dressmakers,  needlewomen,  &o 

Sbopwomen 

Other  trades  and  professions 

Occapation  not  stated 

Total 


1877. 


4,078 

^112 

126 

1S5 

62 

10 

63« 

87 

181 

62 

1,589 

1,868 

26 

27 

86 

171 

100 

481 

2,477 

8,638 

0,818 

15 

8,862 

34 

1,428 


36 

161 

16 

433 

165 

80 

213 

20 

18 

86 

668 

812 

1,657 

9,767 


6,917 

381 

205 

18 

110 

28,581 


80,247 


187& 


702 

87 

1,844 

10,095 


8,771 

93 

208 

11 

155 

27,868 


95,453 


1879. 


6,097 

4.P99 

144 

150 

144 

229 

148 

176 

25 

60 

36 

78 

829 

1,185 

46 

117 

179 

305 

84 

68 

1,286 

2,002 

1,485 

1,941 

41 

48 

86 

87 

26 

62 

152 

185 

100 

146 

640 

763 

8,296 

6.882 

10,511 

10,785 

13,701 

28,604 

7, 

14 

8,632 

7.615 

42 

69 

1,176 

3.933 

127 

309 

66 

98 

26 

50 

25 

27 

172 

229 

18 

87 

643 

1,298 

147 

168 

82 

800 

207 

289 

18 

26 

15 

68 

69 

62 

511 

79 

8,032 

13.353 


10, 152 

87 

348 

9 

242 

37,594 


136,233 


1880. 


8,921 

186 

140 

142 

44 

67 

1,106 

88 

267 

41 

1.909 

1,810 

83 

14 

62 

200 

69 

632 

7,212 

11,762 

60,064 

6,689 

46 

2,802 

269 

110 

24 

8 

199 

84 

1,245 

263 

514 

303 

23 

27 

20 

621 

77 

3,650 

16,793 


18,767 

96 

277 

14 

818 

56,975 


188,950 


188L 


2,678 

147 

166 

158 

46 

62 

1,117 

63 

147 

68 

1.702 

1,470 

54 

17 

44 

206 

92 

564 

4,174 

11,648 

69,828 

10 

6.320 

41 

8,873 

264 

89 

44 

82 

190 

147 

1,312 

233 

501 

277 

15 

23 


554 

75 

3,609 

20,496 


18,512 
143 
285 
•  7 
438 

56,825 


198,828 


6,188 

281 

286 

216 

83 

61 

1,909 

119 

108 

112 

1,822 

1,676 

43 

47 

28 

286 

179 

660 

4,866 

13,401 

69,732 

8 

6,726 

77 

3,078 

648 

100 

65 

37 

128 

16 

1.076 

268 

360 

269 

41 

39 

71 

660 

61 

2,994 

22,728 


21,460 

148 

459 

9 

489 

65,588 


^.401 


*'BjU»  **p— angers  acts"  all  persons  twelve  years  of  age  and  upwards  are  held  to  be  adnlts. 
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XXXtL—Nmiher  of  adults  of  each  sex  of  BHtUh  and  IrUh  origin  wko  Irft  the  Untied 
Kingdom  forplaeee  out  of  Europe,  fo. — Continued. 


Ooonptttiuii. 


1884. 


188S. 


Total 
nine 
yean. 


HaochM- 
ter's  aver- 
age per 


JfoUt/ 


Agriooltoial  laborers,  gMdeners,  carters,  *o 

Bakers,  oonfeotioners.  &o 

Blaoksmftlis  and  fluriers 

Boot  aad  shoe  makers 

Braziers,  tinsmiths,  whitesmiths.  Ac 

Brick  and  tile  makers,  potters,  Sto 

Bricklayers,  masons,  plasterers,  slaters,  &c 

Builders 

Batchers,  poulterers,  Ae 

Cabinet-makers  and  apholsterers 

Carpenters  and  Joiners • 

Clerks  and  agents 

Clock  and  watch  makers,  and  jewelers 

Coach  makers  and  trimmers 

Coopers 

Domestic  serrants 

^Engine  drivers,  stokers,  Ac 

Engineers 

Farmers  and  graziers 

Gentlemen,  professional  men,  merchants,  fto 

Laborers,  general • 

Locksmiths,  gunsmiths,  &c 

Mechanics 

Millers,  maltsters,  Ao 

Miners  and  guarrymen 

Painters,  paper-hangers,  plumbers,  and  glaciers  . 

Printers 

Saddlers  and  harness^nakers 

Sawyers 

Seamen < 

Shipwrights. 


Shopkeepers,  shopmen,  warehousemen,  fto. 

Smiths,  general 

^nners  and  weavers 

Tailors • 

Tanners  and  curriers 

Turners - 

Wheelwrights  and  millwrights 

Army  and  navy: 

Officers 

Men 

Other  trades  and  professtons 

Occupation  not  stated 


Domestic  and  farm  servants,  nurses,  &e .., 

Gentlewomen  and  governesses 

Milliners,  dressmakers,  needlewomen,  &e. 

Shopwomen 

Spinners  and  weavers 

Other  trades  and  professions 

Occupation  not  stated 


Total 254,702      1»7,777      178,783  1,553,824 


8,0M 
8M 

420 

401 

218 

186 

2,858 

90 

885 

215 

3.388 

2,850 

78 

70 

188 

281 

208 

700 

8,258 

18,740 

70,834 

15 

6,000 

84 

4,510 

1,851 

201 

00 

80 

107 

84 

1,847 

808 

888 

608 

82 

77 

120 

407 

71 

8,488 

21,765 


20,674 

100 

777 

25 


600 

72,586 


0,212 

281 

270 

261 

105 

62 

1,180 

06 

231 

114 

1,720 

2,207 

111 

57 

60 

886 

100 

705 

5,126 

12.028 

48,114 

16 

4,787 

71 

8,688 

gn 

186 
66 

86 
244 

46 
1,808 
182 
818 
824 

81 

85 


206 

86 

1,048 

10,828 


10,582 
102 
500 
80 
42 
886 
50,407 


0,087 

480 

250 

270 

68 

45 

1,086 

110 

108 

110 

1,874 

2,840 

01 

80 

20 

405 

142 

674 

5,223 

0,441 

32,807 


4,478 

82 

8,825 

602 

180 

44 

84 

880 

28 

1,265 

182 

231 

818 

28 

88 

50 

827 

47 

1.415 

26,470 


10,508 
145 
537 
45 
02 
265 
48.885 


52,800 

2,170 

1,084 

1,084 

696 

836 

11,474 

770 

2,046 

814 

16,831 

17,165 

518 

843 

528 

2,212 

1,408 

57,00 

44,014 

102,840 

883,805 

88 

47,873 

585 

27,822 

4,404 

1,044 

480 

811 

1,845 

875 

0,026 

1,851 

2.707 

2,688 

264 

385 

562 

4,545 

845 

23,635 

101,204 


153.868 

1,205 

3,540 

168 

134 

3.060 

448,680 


624 

22 

20 

10 

7 

6 

115 

8 

21 

8 

168 

172 

5 

3 

5 

22 

14 

57 

440 

1,020 

3,834 

1 

470 

5 

278 

45 

10 

4 

8 

18 

4 

00 

10 

27 

27 

3 

8 

6 

46 

6 

286 

1,612 


1,533 

13 

35 

3 

1 

81 

4,487 


15^9 


*  By  the  "  passengers  acts  "  all  persons  twelve  years  of  age  and  upwards  are  held  to  be  adulta. 

SOf  also,  it  would  appear  (using  Mr.  Giffen's  Table  XY)  that  iu  thirty- 
three  years,  from  1853  to  1885^  the  Manchester  district  has  sent  abroad 
527,016  emigrants,  old  and  young.  But  from  this  number  must  be  de- 
ducted the  number  of  those  who  have  returned.  This  can  only  be  esti- 
mated, as  there  are  no  records  of  immigration  before  1870,  and  none  of 
British  and  Irish  before  1876.  A  more  accurate  estimate,  however,  than 
might  be  expected  can  probably  be  made,  for,  nsiqg  the  figures  in  Mr. 
Giflfen's  Tables  XXI  and  XXII,  and  comparing  different  periods,  I 
find  that  in  the  five  years— 1870-'75 — 30.85  per  cent,  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  emigrants,  including  foreigners,  returned  to  British  ports,  while 
only  about  1  per  cent,  more,  or  32.02  per  cent.,  returned  in  tne  ten 
years,  1876-^85.    But,  during  the  same  ten  years,  31.63  per  cent,  of  the 
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British  emigrants  returned,  showing  a  somewhat  greater  proportion  of 
"  tentative'^  emigrants  among  the  foreigners.  While,  therefore,  as  Mr. 
Oiffen  says,  immigration  has  been  increasing  of  late  years,  the  rate  of 
increase  would,  from  these  figures,  appear  to  be  very  small,  and  30  per 
cent,  would  doubtless  be  a  fair  estimate  for  the  proportion  of  persons  of 
British  origin  who  have  returned  to  their  own  land  during  the  thirty- 
three  years.  Deducting  this  percentage  from  the  number  of  emigrants 
as  above,  the  net  loss  to  the  Manchester  district  would  be  but  368,911, 
.  or  11,000  per  annum;  a  small  number  when  compared  with  a  popula- 
tion that  has  increased  at  an  average  rate  of  40,000  per  annum  during 
the  same  period. 

LOCAL  PECULLA.BITIES. 

When  we  come,  however,  to  consider  local  peculiarities  in  connection 
with  the  motives  tor  emigration,  there  are  certain  facts  which  would 
seem  to  qualify,  in  an  important  degree,  the  figures  as  given  above  for 
this  district.  For  example,  the  Census  of  1881  (page  43,  Vol.  IV)  shows 
that  there  were,  in  round  numbers,  500,000  persons  in  the  Manchester 
district  engaged  in  the  cotton  industry,  or  17  per  cent  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  the  district  at  that  time,  being  just  half  of  the  number,  34 
per  cent.  (Census,  Vol.  IV,  page  101),  engaged  in  every  kind  of  industry. 
Of  the  male  adult  emigrants  who  were  suflQciently  identified  with  the 
cotton  industry  to  be  classified  as  such,  viz,  as  <^  spinners  and  weavers," 
the  table  just  given  above  shows  that  from  1877  to  1885  there  were  but 
2,707.  Assuming  that  all  of  these  went  from  this  district,  and  that  all 
the  weavers  were  cotton  weavers — an  assumption  in  exOess  of  the  truth, 
of  coarse — we  have  an  average  of  but  300  of  such  persons  out  of  a  total 
of  9,431  of  all  occupations,  or  3  per  cent.,  or,  including  the  females,  an 
average  of  but  315  out  of  a  total  of  15,533,  or  2  per  cent.  While,  there- 
fore, as  Mr.  Oiffen  is  quoted  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  report  to  have  said, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  draw  inferences  based  upon  the  minute  correct 
ness  of  the  classifications  of  occupations,  the  difference  between  the  2 
or  3  per  cent,  thus  liberally  obtained  and  the  17  per  cent,  above  is  so 
great  that  a  wide  margin  is  left  after  making  all  allowance  for  such  of 
the  1,612  male  and  4,487  female  emigrants  whose  occupations  are  not 
stated  as  may  have  been  of  those  classified  by  the  census  as  connected 
with  the  cotton  industry. 

Again,  the  Lancashire  people,  who  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  district,  are  not  a  migratory  people,  as  is  evident  from  the 
teusi-  (Census,  Vol.  FV,  page  101)  that  of  every  1,000  natives  of  the  county 
enumerated  in  England  and  Wales  904  were  still  resident  in  the  county, 
whereas  of  the  44  ^^  registration  counties"  in  England  and  Wales  none 
other  had  as  many  as  900,  and  but  two  had  over  800  of  such  residents. 

Farther^  Lancashire  has  a  larger  proportion  of  its  population  engaged 
in  industrial  occupations,  and  a  smaller  proportion  in  agricultural,  than 
any  other  of  the  forty-four  registration  counties — the  percentage  of  the 
former  being  34  against  24  for  the  whole  kingdom,  and  of  the  latter  1.8 
i^^Dst  5.3  for  the  whole  Kingdom.  In  the  forty-five  registration  dis- 
tncts,  including  London,  it  has,  also,  next  to  London,  the  highest  per- 
centage in  the  ^^  commercial  class,''  and,  except  Bedfordshire,  the  lowest 
percentage  (5^^)  in  the  <*  unoccupied  class."  And  it  is  the  industrial  and 
commercial  classes  that  the  peculiar  economic  laws  of  England — which, 
by  the  way,  had  their  origin  here  in  Manchester — most  favor. 

Again,  taking  the  attraction  of  London  to  provincial  people  as  the 
chief  cause  of  migration  from  the  connties — 15  perx^ent.  of  all  the  extra- 
metropolitan  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom  having  settled  in  London — 
W  iqpproximately  correct  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  resistance  which 
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the  advantages  of  life  in  this  consalar  district  would  natarally  o£foT  to 
the  inferior  temptations  of  America  and  the  colonies.  The  Censns  Re- 
port ^Yol.  TVy  page  59-60)  shows  that  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  have 
contnbuted  bat  1  percent,  of  their  natives  to  London,  which  is  a  smaller 
percentage  than  that  contributed  by  any  other  counties.  After  explain- 
ing that  propinqnity  is  the  chief  factor  in  determining  this  migration 
from  the  counties  to  London,  the  report  proceeds  to  say  that  the  small 
contributions  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Yorkshire,  Durham,  Derbyshire, 
and  Staffordshire  resulted  not  merely  from  the  fact  that  <<  those  coun- 
ties were  far  off,  for  there  were  counties  quite  as  far  off  that  made  larger 
though  still  smaU  contributions.  An  additional  cause  was  that  the 
counties  mentioned  had  attractions  of  their  own ;  they  were  centers  of 
industry  and  retained  a  more  than  average  proportion  of  their  natives 
at  home.'' 

And,  lAnally,  the  people  of  Lancashire  have  a  greater  pride  in  their 
county — without  doubt  resting  upon  more  than  a  sentimental  founda- 
tion— than  the  people  of  other  sections  of  England,  so  far  as  my  obser- 
vation extends,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  wodld  hesitate  more  be- 
fore leaving  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Irish  residents  in  Lancashire  constitute  6  per 
cent.,  and  in  Cheshire  3^  per  cent ,  of  the  populations  of  these  counties 
respectively,  while  the  percentage  of  the  Irish  residents  for  the  whole 
of  England  and  Wales  is  but  a  little  over  2.  And  the  Irish,  as  we  l^ave 
seen,  emigrate  in  larger  numbers  in  proportion  to  population  than  the 
British. 

Such  are  theindications  of  theory,  which,  it  will  be  observed,  with  ex- 
ception of  the  last  mentioned,  all  point  in  one  direction. 

Local  information,  so  far  as,  by  diligent  inquiry,  I  have  been  able  to 
command  it,  supports  the  theory. 

For  example,  Miss  Emily  Faithful,  who  has  charge  of  the  Manchester 
branch,  for  the  northern  and  midland  counties,  of  the  Colonial  Emigra- 
tjion  Society,  writes  in  reply  to  my  inquiries : 

I  do  not  think  the  people  of  Lancashire  emigrate  in  proportion  [to  thoee  of  the  rest 
of  the  Kingdom],  certainly  not  as  far  as  the  women  are  concerned. 

Miss  Faithfull's  efforts,  before  coming  to  Manchester,  had  been  chiefly 
directed  towards  the  emigration  of  women,  but  the  distinction  she  sug- 
gests is  in  harmony  with  the  fact  that  while  of  the  total  number  of 
adults  emigrating  from  England  and  Wales  40  per  cent,  only  are  fe- 
males, 60  per  cent,  of  all  the  persons  engaged  in  Lancashire's  chief  in- 
dustry are  females. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Jordan,  who  enjoys  opportunities  for  extensive  and  accurate 
information,  writes : 

As  regards  Lancafibire,  the  emigration  of  cotton-factory  operatives  has  been  very 
small  daring  the  past  two  years,  owing  to  their  being  well  employed  abd  earning 
good  wages,  the  low  cost  of  provisions  and  low  rents  for  their  cottages,  provisions 
being  very  maoh  lower  than  ten  years  a^o,  and  rents  folly  30  per  cent.  less.  The  iron 
trade  having  been  in  a  depressed  condition  tbe  last  two  or  three  years,  there  has  been 
a  comparatively  large  emtcrati on  of  operatives  in  this  department  of  trade,  and  many 
of  this  class  travel  very  often  backwards  and  forwards  according  to  the  state  of  trado 
in  this  department  in  the  two  conntriea  The  same  may  be  said  of  stone  masons  and 
builders.  As  regard  panpers,  you  may  put  them  down  as  an  unappreciable  quantity, 
'  as  they  cannot  go  from  hence  if  they  wished.  Farm  laborers  are  an  increasing  quan- 
tity every  year  lately  as  emigrants,  and  if  tbe  farming  industry  does  not  improve 
soon,  of  which  there  is  no  immediate  prospect,  the  exodus  will  increase  considerably. 
Trades  people,  capitalists,  and  gentlemen  may  be  put  down  as  almost  fit2,  or  rather 
to  an  extent  not  appreciable.  As  regards  the  silk  manufacturing  industry  of  Maccles- 
field, about  14  miles  from  here,  concorning  which  you  inquire,  the  operatives  are  con- 
stantly emigrating  to  Paterson,  N.  J.,  owing  to  the  contiuued  depressed  trade  in  that 
district.  Of  cotton  operatives,  calico  printers,  dyers,  and  bleachers,  the  largest  num- 
ber of  thoee  who  go  make  their  way  to  Lowell,  Lawrence,  and  Fall  River,  " 
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PbiIai1e]pbia,'PaM  and  Cohoes,  near  Troy,  N.  T.  There  hag  been  no  emigration  so 
far  to  the  cotton^mills  in  Sonth  Carolina  and  Georgia,  although  I  expect  in  thefature 
an  exodoB  to  some  small  extent  in  that  direction.  There  &  a  snffloient  qnantity  of 
labiw  to  be  found  at  present  among  the  poor  whites  in  those  two  States ;  yet  It  only 
requires  a  beginning  to  start  the  ontflow  in  that  direction,  the  oneratives  here  being 
of  a  gregarious  nature  and  only  requiring  a  bell-wether  to  lead  the  way. 

To  measnre  the  bearing  of  the  foregoing  statements  upon  the  point 
under  consideration,  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  in  view  the  propor- 
tion of  the  population  of  this  district  engaged  in  the  several  pursuits 
enumerated.  As  nearly  all  of  the  population  of  the  district  m  com- 
prised within  the  Lancashire  part  of  it,  and  the  Lancashire  part  of  the 
district  is  that  part  of  Lancashire  which  is  most  densely  populated  and 
which  otherwise,  except,  possibly,  as  to  the  commercial  class,  chiefly 
determines  the  peculiarities  of  Lancashire,  the  figures  for  the  whole  of 
Lancashire  will  be  found  to  be  as  nearly  accurate  for  the  Manchester 
district  as  need  be,  the  small  Cheshire  and  Derbyshire  rural  contin- 
gents being  thus  more  than  ofBaet.  T^ing,  therefore,  the  figures  for 
Lancashire,  the  ^< unoccupied"  class  (largely  composed  of  women  having 
no  definite  ^^occupation",  and  of  children  under  five  years  of  age)  is  small- 
er in  Lancashire,  as  has  already  been  stated,  than  in  any  other  county 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  small  county  of  Bedford,  being  53  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population.  Of  the  remaining  47  per  cent.,  5  per  cent 
are  enumerated  in  the  ^^ commercial"  class,  4.7  per  cent  in  the  << domes- 
tic" class,  1.8  per  cent  in  the  ^^agricultural"  class,  1.7  per  cent  in  the 
** professional"  class,  and  34  per  cent,  in  the  industrial  class. 

Of  all  this  industrial  army,  between  a  third  and  a  half  (quite  half  in 
the  Manchester  consular  district)  are  engaged  in  the  cotton  industry; 
while  the  iron  and  steel  trade  claims  but  one-twentieth  part  of  it  (Cen- 
sus, Vol.  Ill,  p.  356) ;  and,  giving  the  silk  industry  the  benefit  of  the 
addition  of  the  whole  number  engaged  therein  in  its  stronghold,  Che- 
shire, its  quota  is  little  over  one-fiftieth  part.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  a  comparatively  large  emigration  from  the  last  named  two  classes 
would  exert  but  a  small  influence  upon  the  general  result  To  take  an 
extreme  illustration :  There  were  connected  with  the  silk  industry  in 
Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Derbyshire  in  1881, 10,000  persons  less  than 
in  1871.  If  the  whole  of  this  loss,  or  1,000  per  annum,  occurred  from 
emigration  (which  of  course  is  not  the  fact),  it  would  make  little  differ- 
ence one  way  or  another  with  the  total  emigration  of  20,000  adults  per 
annum  from  those  counties,  or  with  the  15,000  per  annum  from  the 
Manchester  district 

[It  may  be  observed  with  respect  to  the  above  calculations  that  the 
census  figures  for  the  four  counties  which  contribute  to  make  the  area 
of  this  consular  district  could  not  be  combined  to  any  useful  purpose, 
so  widely  do  those  counties  differ  in  many  characteristics  and  in  the 
extent  of  their  respective  contributions  to  the  total  population  of  the 
district.  The  figures  for  Lancashire  very  fairly  represent  the  district; 
tor  the  district  contains  over  three-fourths  of  the  population  of  Lanca- 
shire, and  seven-eighths  of  the  population  of  the  district  are  in  Lanca- 
shire. The  general  effect  of  the  figures,  however,  would  be  heightened 
were  the  same  statistics  accessible  for  the  district.  For  example,  there 
would  be  found  more  of  the  industrial  element  here  than  in  the  Liver- 
pool end  of  the  county,  and  less  of  the  Irish— the  census  showing 
that  Liverpool  contains  1,262  out  of  every  10.000  Insh  persons  enumer- 
ated in  England  and  Wales,  and  Manchester  (including  Salford)  but 
686.  I  have  used  the  figures  for  Lancashire,  therefore,  on  the  principle 
of  a  /orHari.] 

Finally,  from  a  mass  of  letters  and  information  in  response  to  my 
totters  of  inquiry,  given  entirely  without  concert,  of  course,  and  yet  all 
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Babstantially  tx)  the  same  effect,  I  select  a  letter  from  Mr.  Samuel  An- 
drew, secretary  to  the  Oldham  Master  Oottou  SpiDners'  Association. 
Mr.  Andrew  gave  evidence  of  very  great  importance  before  the  royal 
commission  on  the  depression  of  trade,  and  is  probably  the  best  an- 
thority  in  England  on  the  subjects  of  wnich  he  writes  as  below : 

Ab  to  the  oondition  of  the  people  of  the  cotton  suinning  and  manufacturing  district 
of  which  Oldham  is  the  center,  it  may  be  said  tnat,  generally  speaking,  during  the 
last  qoarter  of  a  century  it  has  considerably  improved  up  to  the  present  year.  The 
worldng  classes  haye  generally  become  better  off  on  account  of  having  regular  work 
and  leoeiying  good  wages.  At  present  a  dark  cloud  overhangs  the  cotton  trade  and 
this  is  causing  some  irregularity  in  the  workins;  of  some  of  the  cotton-mills,  but  the 
amount  of  actual  distress  from  this  cause  is  on^  small  compared  with  the  number  of 
people  engaged  in  the  cotton  trade.  The  cost  of  living  in  recent  years  has  been  very 
moderate  compared  with  that  of  former  periods  in  the  history  of  the  trade.  Add  to 
this  fact  that  the  savings  of  the  working  classes  have  generally  been  invested  in  un- 
dertakings which  as  a  rule  have  returned  sood  interest,  say  in  loans  to  cotton  and 
other  companies  and  building  and  money  clubs.  The  iron  trade  of  the  district,  though 
not  so  brisk  as  in  some  former  years,  has  for  the  most  part  found  regular  employment 
for  those  engaged  in  it.  To  show  the  industrial  nature  of  the  population  which  sur- 
rounds Oldham,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  earnings  of  the  whole  population  are 
about  7<.  per  week  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that 
every  one  gets  his  or  her  own  living,  and  perhaps  something  to  spare.  The  higher 
class  of  the  population  which  lives  on  independent  means  seems  to  get  smaller  every 
year,  while  tne  class  which  includes  the  working  population,  or  what  has  been  at  one 
time  the  working  population,  seems  to  have  taken  the  place  for  the  most  part  of  what 
was  called  the  higner  class  of  former  days. 

In  recent  years  there  has  not  been  much  emigration  among  the  working  classes  of 
Oldham.  In  former  years,  before  the  period  I  am  now  spei&ing  of,  there  was  con- 
siderable emigration,  and  the  few  emigrants  who  now  leave  Oldham  for  America  do 
so,  as  a  rule,  to  Join  members  of  the  family  who  have  succeeded  well  in  America  and 
have  sent  for  their  relatives  left  here  behind.  The  reason  alleged  why  working  people 
do  not  emigrate  is  that,  as  a  rule,  a  workingman  can  do  better  in  England  than  in 
America,  taking  cost  of  living  into  account.  The  few  who  do  emigrate,  otherwise  than 
as  above  described,  are  chiefly  of  the  Irish  element,  many  of  whom  are  verging  on 
pauperism  and  are  neither  well  housed,  well  fed,  nor  as  a  rule  well  clad,  and  for  the 
most  part  are  unskilled  laborers. 

THB  SMALL  BMiaBATION  FBOM  THE  MANOHESTEB  DISTRICT. 

I  oonclnde,  therefore,  that  emigration  from  this  consnlar  district  is 
not  so  great  in  proportion  to  population  as  in  the  rest  of  England,  and 
that  the  figures  as  given  in  my  tables,  constracted  on  the  basis  of  Mr. 
Giffen's  tables  for  the  whole  country,  require  reduction  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  The  difference  appears  to  be  chiefly  the  result  of  the  pre- 
ponderating influence  in  this  district  of  the  cotton  industry,  in  which,  it 
would  seemj  the  laborer  manages  to  extract  a  larger  share  of  the  joint 
earnings  of  capital  and  labor  than  his  fellow  in  America. 

Inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  differeuce  which  it  would  seem  exists 
between  the  ratio  of  emigration  from  the  cotton,  iron,  and  silk  trades 
respectively — a  subject  too  long  for  discussion  here — may  well  engage  the 
attention  of  students  of  political  economy.  Briefly,  however,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  agreement  between  the  facts  as  they  have  been 
discovered  to  exist  here  and  certain  general  facts  well  known  to  exist 
on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  so  obvious  and  complete  that  they  seem 
to  bear  the  relation  to  each  other  of  cause  and  effect.  For  example,  tbii 
cotton  industry  in  America  some  time  since  reached  the  point  of  over- 
production— ^that  is  to  say,  we  make  more  cotton  goods  tban  the  people 
within  our  walls  can  consume.  The  strain  of  competition  for  possession 
of  the  neutral  markets  has  begun,  therefore,  with  England,  which  has 
long  been  manufacturing  for  the  world. 

The  statistics  and  information  here  gathered  indicate  that  in  suck 
competition  the  English  laborer  is,  thus  far,  left  free  to  enjoy,  and  in  an 
increasing  degree,  the  benefit  of  the  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  living, 
which  is  taking  place,  as  well  as  the  benefit  of  the  increased  power  of 
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prodaotion,  and  therefore  of  eamiog,  which  constant  improvements  in 
the  machinery  he  uses  bestow  upon  him.  Were  it  not  so,  the  increase  in 
the  pressure  of  population,  strengthened  yearly  to  an  enormous  degree, 
would  drive  him  from  home  in  numbers  many  times  greater  than  at 
present.  In  the  silk  trade,  on  the  other  hand,  American  production 
has  not  yet  caught  up  with  American  consumption,  and  emigration  pro- 
ceeds in  greater  proportion  from  Macclesfield  to  Paterson — the  prob- 
ability being  that,  except  for  the  increasing  pressure  of  population,  the 
laborer  would  not  emigrate  at  all,  whatever  the  capitalist  might  do 
with  himself  and  his  idle  looms.*  So,  in  the  iron  trade,  the  correlated 
facts  give  even  greater  evidence  of  mutual  sympathy,  the  fluctuations 
in  that-  industry— overproduction  in  which  in  America  is  not  yet  a 
steady  condition,  owing  to  the  vast  and  irregular  demands  of  railway 
building — being  in  keeping  with  the  passing  back  and  forth  of  laborers 
in  it,  noted  by  Mr.  Jordan.  That  is  to  say,  ocean  transit  #is  now  so 
cheap  and  easy  that  the  laborer  seeks  work  where  he  can  find  it  briskest 
and  has  the  world  to  choose  from. 

I  have,  in  one  sense,  given  undeserved  prominence  to  the  silk  indus- 
try, considering  that,  in  a  broad  view,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
emerged  from  the  condition  of  an  exotic ;  for,  while  the  cotton  industry 
absorbs  one* twelfth  of  the  whole  industrial  population  of  England  and 
Wales,  the  silk  industry  employs  less  than  one-hundredth  part  of  it. 
Bat  nearly  half  of  all  those  engaged  in  this  industry  in  the  Kingdom  are 
in  the  Manchester  district ;  and  for  this  reason,  and  because  of  the  con- 
trast its  condition  offers  to  its  huge  fellow  textile,  I  have  given  it  a 
prominence  not  accorded  to  industries  greater  than  it. 

CLASSES  WHICH  SUPPLY  EMIGRATION. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  plain  that  in  a  district  like  this,  in 
which  the  industrial  element  so  largely  predominates,  and  the  agricult- 
ural forms  such  an  inconsidera'ble  portion  of  the  population,  it  must  be 
the  industrial  class  which  supplies  the  greater  portion  of  whatever 
emigration  takes  place.  So,  also,  Mr.  Giffen's  table  of  ^^ occupations"  of 
emigrants  would  indicate  the  same  fact — to  a  less  degree,  however — for 
the  whole  Kingdom.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  the  term  "industrial" 
should  be  taken  in  a  restricted  sense. 

Under  the  head  '* concerning  the  occupations  of  emigrants,"  I  have 
already  quoted  Mr.  Giffen's  observation  that "  the  figures  as  to  oc- 
cupations are  necessarily  somewhat  loose,  owing  to  the  difiicnlty  of 
getting  the  data  properly  registered  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  num- 
bers from  whom  no  proper  record  of  their  occupation  can  be  obtained." 
"There  seems  no  doubt,  however,"  continues  Mr.  Giften,  "of  the  broad 
facts  that  the  majority  of  adult  male  emigrants  are  laborers,  and  of 
single  adult  female  emigrants  domestic  servants." 

Following  out  this  idea,  I  have  sought  to  minimize  the  effect  of  the 
looseness  referred  to,  and  yet  to  secure  a  reasonably  satisfactory  deter- 
mination of  the  ratio  of  emigration  to  population  of  each  of  the  classes 
contributing  to  the  sum  total  of  emigration,  on  the  broader  lines  sug- 
gested. A  table  in  the  census  of  England  and  Wales  divides  the  pop- 
ulation into  male  and  female,  and  these  each  into  six  classes,  designated 
as  the  "professional,"  "domestic,"  "commercial,"  "agricultural,"  "in- 
dustrial," and  "unoccupied."  In  Mr.  Giffen's  tables,  on  the  contrary, 
the  emigrants  are  classified  under  forty-nine  difterent  heads.  These  are 
all  to  be  fo!ind  in  their  appropriate  places  in  the  census,  under  one  or 

•It  is  U>  Iw  observed  that  the  Macclo.stieUl  silk  emigrant  does  not  go  to  France  or 
Germany,  whoee  greater  art  and  technical  skill  arc  the  chief  caase  of  his  own  dis- 
ptl4cement|  bat  to  Amertoa  ati  the  newer  country. 
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other  of  the  great  classes  mentioned ;  bat,  inasmach  as  some  of  these 
subdivisions  are  aggregated  in  Mr.  Giffen's  tables — for  example,  "  gen- 
tlemen, professional  men,  merchants,  &c.,''  include  members  of  two  at 
least  of  the  census  classes — I  have  chosen  for  ,the  males  (1)  the  "  in- 
dustrial" and  (2)  the  "agricultural "  classes,  in  which  there  is  no  con- 
fusion of  classification  as  between  the  two  systems;  (3)  "all  otlier  oc- 
cupied classes,"  in  which  I  have  aggregated  the  "  professional,"  "  do- 
mestic," and  "  commercial "  classes  of  the  census  on  the  one  hand,  and 
all  such  of  Mr.  Giflfen's  "  occupations  "  as  the  census  subdivisions  in- 
dicate shpuld  be  included  under  one  or  other  of  these  three  classes,  on 
the  other  hand  5  and  (4)  the  "  unoccupied "  class  of  the  census,  with 
whom  I  compare  Mr.  Giffen's  figures  for  those  whose  occupations  were 
not  stated  to  the  emigration  officers.  For  the  females  I  have  made  a 
somewhat  different  classification,  substituting  the  "domestic"  class  (in 
which,  of ^the  "occupied"  classes,  the  females  predominate)  for  the 
"  agricultural "  (of  which  the  females  form  practically  no  part). 

A  careful  study  of  the  census  report  on  the  "  unoccupied  "  class,  in 
connection  with  the  figures  given  in  Mr.  Giffen's  tables  for  those  ^^  emi- 
grants whose  occupations  were  not  stated,"  will  show  how  closely  the 
figures  for  such  emigrants  conform  to  what  might  be  expected  from  the 
census  analysis  of  the  class  from  whom  they  would  appear  to  have  been 
drawn.    Says  the  Census  Report  (Vol.  IV,  page  49)  : 

The  [unoccnpied]  class  comprised  14,78(>,875  x>cr8on8y  or  57  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
popnlation,  the  females  in  it  being  to  the  males  in  proportion  of  rather  more  than 
two  to  one. 

It  included,  in  the  first  place,  8,930,851  children  and  young  persons  under  fifteen 
years  of  age,  most  of  whom  were  simply  unoccupied  in  the  sense  that  they  were  as 
yet  preparing  for  the  various  bnsinesses  of  later  life.  Secondly,  it  included  532,441 
others  who  were  fifteen  but  under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  of  whom  also  a  larfire  pro- 
I>ortion  were  preparing  for  active  life.  Thirdly,  it  included  676,39'.i  persons  who  were 
sixty-five  years  of  age  or  more,  and  of  whom  a  large  number  had  been  engaged  in 
business,  but  had  retired.  Excluding  these  three  classes  of  persons  there  remained 
4,641,190  who  were  twenty  but  not  yet  sixty-five  years  of  age,  that  is  to  say,  who 
were  in  the  working  prime  of  life,  and  yet  were  without  special  occupatiou.  Of 
these,  however,  4,458,908  were  women,  of  whom  by  far  the  greater  part  were  married 
and  engaged  in  the  management  of  domestic  life,  and  who  can  only  be  called  unoc- 
cupied when  that  term  is  used  in  the  limited  sense  that  it  bears  in  the  census  returns. 
Many  more  of  these  women,  though  unmarried,  were  also  engaged  in  domestic  duties, 
or  were  assisting  their  fathers  or  other  near  relatives  in  the  details  of  business. 

Of  the  182,282  males  in  the  working  period  of  life  (20-65)  without  specific  occupa- 
tion, a  larj^e  number,  doubtless,  were  busily  engaged  in  avocations  which  were  none 
the  less  serious  or  less  important  because  not  reco^ized  in  our  classification.  They 
were  managing  their  estates  and  property,  directing  charitable  institutions,  prose- 
cuting literary  or  scientific  researches,  or  engaged  in  other  of  the  mnltifarous  chan- 
nels by  which  unpaid  energy  finds  vent.  If  these  were  deducted  from  the  182,283 
unoccupied  males,  and  a  further  deduction  were  also  made  for  those  who  were  inoa- 
pacipated  for  work  by  physical  defects,  the  remainder,  constituting  th&  really  idle 
portion  of  the  community,  would  probably  prove  to  be  but  very  small. 

In  close  conformity  with  the  above  it  will  be  seen,  in  the  table  ^ven 
farther  on,  that  the  male  emigrants,  whose  occupations  were  not  stated, 
formed  but  0.27  per  cent,  of  the  male  ^^  unoccupied  ^  class  of  the  censas, 
whereas  the  female  emigrants  whose  occupations  were  not  stated  formed 
0.44  per  cent,  of  the  female  <^  unoccupied  "  class  of  the  census,  many 
of  these  female  emigrants  being  doubtless  the  wives  or  adult  daughters 
of  male  emigrants  whose  occupations  were  stated.  Again,  says  tiie 
Census  Report : 

In  1871  the  class  called  the  **  indefinite  and  non-productive  class"  comprised  not 
only  persons  without  specified  occupations,  but  also  the  considerable  body  of  per- 
sons whose  occupations  were  described  in  the  schedule,  in  general  or  vague  terms, 
such  as  general  laborer,  artisan,  apprentice,  &c.,  or  in  terras  the  meaning  of  wbich 
was  unknown.  These  latter  wo  have  removed  to  the  industrial  class,  and  oar  unoc- 
cupied class  comprises  and  is  confined  to  all  those  persons  who  were  returned  by  raok, 
propertyi  &c.|  and  not  by  occupation,  including  all  children  under  five  years  of  age* 
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This  suggests  an  importaDt  restriction  of  the  term  ^^indnstrial,"  and 
I  have  accordingly^sabdivided  the  ^' industrial "  class  into  '<  general  la- 
borers," and  the  ^^  industrial  class  exclusive  of  general  laborers.'' 

And,  finally,  assuming  that  the  Scotch  and  the  Irish  censuses  would 
not  strictly  follow  the  same  method  of  classification  as  the  English  cen- 
sus, I  have  added  to  the  figures  in  the  English  census  the  percentage 
(35.7)  by  which  the  population  of  the  TJnited  Kingdom  exceeds  that  of 
England  and  Wales  This  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the 
uationality  of  the  emigrant  is  not  distinguished  in  Mr.  Giffen's  tables  of 
"occupations."  Doubtless  the  relative  proportions  of  the  six  census 
classes  differ  somewhat  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  irom  those  of  the  same 
Classes  in  England  and  Wales.  But  the  natives  of  the  several  nation- 
alities are  intermingled  to  a  considerable  extent — Iper  cent,  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  England  and  Wales  being  Scotch,  and  2  percent.  Irish  born, 
while  the  English  and  Welsh  bom  supply  2  per  cent,  of  the  population 
of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  islands  in  the  British  seas;  and  the  popu- 
lation of  England  and  Wales  so  predominate  (74  per  cent.)  in  the  total 
for  the  United  Kingdom  that  the  divergence  irom  the  actual  facts  can- 
not be  very  great. 

With  this  exception,  and  the  trifling  exception  to  be  noted  later  in 
the  report,  the  comparison  shown  in  the  following  table  is  believed  to 
be  as  accurate  as  the  census  and  the  emigration  tables  from  which  its 
figures  are  deducted : 

XKXI. — DistrilmHon  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  aeoording  to  sex,  in  several 
classes  as  distinguished  in  the  census  of  1881 ;  the  distribution  of  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  same,  classes  reckoned  upon  the  basis  of  the  classification  for  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  and  the  amount  and  rates  of  British  and  Irish  adult  emigration  from 
each  class  as  averaged  for  tl^pasi  nine  years. 
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*  The  flgnres  in  this  line  of  course  are  not  to  be  indnded  in  the  additloii  for  ^e  totals,  as  they  are 
iDdnded  in  tho  figures  for  the  industrial  class.  i      ^^  ^  ^  i  ^ 
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Tbis  table  brings  out  very  clearly  the  broad  facts  stated  by  Mr 
Giffen,  viz,  that  the  majority  of  adult  male  emi|?rants  are  laborers,  and 
of  [single]  adult  female  emigrants  domestic  servants.  It  also  shows 
that  while  the  "industrial  class,  including  the  general  laborers,  con- 
tributes, in  proportion  to  its  numbers,  50  per  cent,  more  than  the  "  ag- 
ricultural "  class,  it  contributes,  excluding  the  general  laborers,  but 
half  as  many  in  proportion ;  and  the  general  laborers  not  only  con 
stitnte  three  times  as  many  as  either  of  the  other  classes  of  male  em- 
igrants, but  they  contribute  of  their  home  population  the  great  pro- 
portion of  6  per  cent.  Again,  if  the  number  of  children  under  twelve 
years  of  age  who  emigrate  (about  20  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  adult 
emigrants)  be  added  to  the  number  of  adults,  making  the  total  207,000, 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  general  laborers  constitute  20  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number  of  emigrants.  In  conformity  with  this  fact,  the  census 
shows  that  had  the  laboring  class,  including  agricultural  laborers,  in- 
creased in  the  ten  years  1871-^81  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  general  pop 
ulation,  there  would  have  been  239,000  more  of  them  than  were  enu- 
merated in  1881. 

So,  of  the  females,'  twice  as  many  of  the  "domestic"  class  emigrate, 
in  proportion,  as  of  the  "  unoccupied"  class,  though  the  actual  number 
of  emigrants  of  the  latter  is  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  t^e  former. 
As  before  suggested,  however,  many  of  the  female  emigrants,  whose 
occupations  were  not  stated,  and  whom  I  have  compared  with  the  "  un- 
occupied "  class  of  the  census,  are  doubtless  wives  and  daughters  of 
male  emigrants,  and  go  to  swell  the  number  of  domestic  servants  upon 
arriving  at  their  destination. 

For  those  who  care  for  a  more  detailed  explanation  of  the  classifica- 
tions in  the  foregoing  table  it  may  be  added  that  I  have  grouped  the 
subdivisions  in  Mr.  Giffen's  tables  under  the  larger  classes  of  the  cen- 
sus as  follows: 

1£ALE& 


CenfliM  olMBiflofttioii. 


ClMsiflcation  in  emigration  teblM. 


Indostrlal  olAfls. 


Anlooltnral 

All  other  ooonpied 
olMsea 

Unoeoopied  oUwt 


Bakers,  oonfeotioners,  Ao. ;  blftcksmitlis  and  fiuriers ;  boot  and  shoe  makers ; 
braziers,  tinsmiths,  &c.;  brick  and  tile  makers,  potters,  &.c;  bricklavera, 
masons,  &o, ;  builders ;  btitobers,  ponlterers,  Sco. ;  cabinet-makers  and[  q|>- 
holsterers;  carpenters  and  joiners;  dock  and  watcb  makers  and  Jewelers ; 
coach  makers  and  trimmers;  coopers;  enf^ne  drivers,  stokers,  &c.;  eon- 
eral  laborers;  locksmiths,  f^nsmiths.  &o,;  mechanics;  millers,  maltsters, 
^.i  miners  and  qoarrjrmen;  painters,  paper-hangers,  plombera,  &c. ; 
printers;  saddlers  and  harness-makers;  shipwrights;  general  smiths;  spin- 
ners and  weavers;  tailors;  tanners  and  curriers;  turners;  wheelwrights 
and  miU Wrights ;  other  trades  and  professions. 

Agricultural  laborers,  gardeners,  carters,  &c ;  farmers  and  graziers. 

Clerks  and  agents;  domestio  servants;  engtueers;  gentlemen,  professional 
men,  merchants,  Ac.;  lawyers;  seamen;  shop-keepers,  shopmen,  ware- 
housemen,  Sio, ;  army  and  navy. 

Those  whose  occupations  are  not  stated. 


FEICALBS. 


Domestic  dlass 

Indnstrial  dsfls 

All  other  ooonpied 

classes. 
Unoconpied 


Domestic  and  iton  servants,  nurses,  &o. 

Milliners,  dress-makers,  needlewomen,  Sto. ;  shopwemen;  spinners  i 

ers. 
Gentlewomen  and  governesses ;  other  trades  and  professions. 

Those  whose  occupations  are  not  stated. 


The  grouping  of  the  emigration  subdivisions,  as  above,  follows  the  cen- 
sus classification,  with  the  undermentioned  exceptions :  In  my  grouping 
for  males,  the  "other  trades  and  professions"  are  included  in  the  "in- 
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dnRtrial"  class,  whereas  the  <<  professions "  belong  to  the  <<all  other 
occapied  classes."  On  the  other  hand,  ^^  gentlemen '' are  indnded  in 
the  <^  all  other  occapied  classes,"  whereas  some  of  these  may  belong  to 
the  "  unoccupied"  class;  and  "shopkeepers"  are  included  in  the  same 
class,  though,  if  they  had  been  distinguished  from '^  warehousemen" 
in  the  emigration  tables,  they  would  have  been  included,  as  the  "  gen- 
eral shopkeepers"  of  the  census,  in  the  "  industrial"  class.  ^ 

80,  of  the  females,  "  other  trades  and  professions  "  are  not  separated 
in  the  emigration  tables,  and  therefore  the  "  other  trades"  do  not  go 
ander  the  "  industrial"  head,  as  otherwise  they  would. 

An  examination  of  the  relatively  small  figures  for  these  mixed  classi- 
fications, however,  will  show  that  the  confusion  in  respect  of  them  can 
have  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  result. 

CAUSES  OF  EMiaBATION. 

Having  ascertained  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation which  supply  the  greatest  number  of  emigrants,  the  solution  of 
the  question  of  the  causes  of  emigration  is  comparatively  easy.  And 
in  considering  the  latter  it  will  be  seen  that  much  light  in  turn  is  thrown 
upon  the  condition  of  the  particular  portion  of  the  several  classes  which 
supplies  the  emigration. 

Of  the  four  chief  supposed  causes  of  emigration — compulsory  military 
service,  onerous  taxation,  strikes,  and  surplus  population — the  first  two 
in  no  wise  affect  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom.  There  is  prac- 
tically no  compulsory  military  service  here  of  any  kind,  the  statute  which 
authorizes  the  selection  of  militiamen  by  ballot,  in  cases  where  the  mi- 
litia quota  of  a  particular  county  or  district  is  not  voluntarily  filled, 
being  temporarily  suspended,  and  the  regular  army  being  raised  entirely 
by  voluntary  enlistments.  So,  also,  in  the  matter  of  taxation,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  enjoy  unusual  immunity.  Comparative  tables*  for 
the  different  civilized  nations,  recently  published,  show  that  the  ratio 
of  national  and  local  taxation  to  gross  earnings  is  less  than  9  per  cent, 
in  England,  considered  apart  from  Scotland  and  Ireland  ^  9  per  cent, 
in  Denmark }  10  per  cent,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Holland,  and  Sweden 
and  Norway  j  11  per  cent,  in  the  United  States,  Eussia,  and  Belgium ; 
12  per  cent,  in  Ctermany  and  Austria  j  15  per  cent,  in  France  j  18  per 
cent  in  Portugal ;  21  per  cent,  in  Spam ;  and  25  per  cent,  in  Italy.  So 
that,  if  we  consider  England  alone,  taxation  is  here  lighter  in  compar- 
ison with  the  earnings  of  the  people  than  in  any  of  the  countries  named ; 
while  in  the  United  Kingdom,  considered  as  a  whole,  it  is  pext  to  the 
lightest.  « 

Again,  if  we  consider  the  incidence  of  taxation  upon  the  class  which 
Bupplies  emigration  in  comparison  with  that  upon  the  upper  classes, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  laws  of  this  country  very  greatly  favor  the 
former.  A  table  derived  from  the  same  source  as  the  figures  just  given 
shows  the  incidence  of  taxation  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and 
in  the  United  Elingdom,  upon  the  rich,  the  middle  class,  and  the  work- 
ing class,  respectively,  per  capita,  and  in  comparison  with  income.  The 
numbers  of  each  class,  says  the  compiler,  Mr.  Mulhall,  are  determined 
according  to  the  results  of  legacy  returns  for  1877  in  the  three  king- 
doms, though  the  other  figures  are  for  1881. 

*  By  M.  Q.  MulhaU,  FeUow  of  the  Btatistioal  Society  and  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Ao 
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XXXU.'^Inoidenoe  of  taxation  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  three  classes  of  the  popu* 

latum. 


Nomben.. 

Taxea. 

Income. 

Batio  taxea. 

Per  head. 

On  in- 
come. 

Incldenoe  on  the  riob: 

906,000 
121,000 
72,000 

£14,100,000 
1,  dl6, 000 
1, 175, 000 

£286.000,000 
30, 000, 000 
14,000,000 

$71  54 
73  01 
79  44 

4.96 

Soolland 

6.05 

Tr^And .-T T ..- ... 

8.40 

Total 

1. 159. 000 

17. 181, 000 

330, 000, 000 

72  06 

5.10 

Incidence  on  middle  claases : 

England 

7,654.000 
967.000 
860,000 

25,324,000 
3, 030, 000 
8.405,000 

881,000,000 
49.000,000 
34,000,000 

15  09 
19  78 
10  25 

6.70 

ftofltland. 

8b02 

IrelAnd 

10.02 

Total 

9,481.000 

32,650,000 

464,000,000 

16  74 

7.03 

Inotdenoe  on  working  daasee : 

England 

17.490,000 
2,646,000 
4,228,000 

21,802,000 
4,244,000 
8,095,000 

874,000,000 
46.000,000 
36, 000, 000 

503 
7  80 
450 

5.81 

Bootland , 

9.23 

Ii^land 

ILIO 

Total 

24,364,000 

30,041,000 

456.000.000 

597 

6b  G3 

STRIKES. 

Strikes  affect  emigration  from  this  country  to  some  extent,  bat  my 
information  leads  me  to  believe  to  a  degree  hardly  worth  taking  into 
account.  In  the  first  place,  as  Mr.  Giffen  has  clearly  shown,  it  is  not 
bad  times  (if  we  take  strikes  as  evidence  of  bad  times)  in  England  which 
swells  the  tide  of  emigration ;  it  is  good  times  on  our  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. And,  in  the  next  place,  as  strikes,  in  this  district  at  least,  are 
merely  business  contentions  between  two  kinds  of  capitalists,  the  in- 
dividually big  and  the  individually  little,  the  effect  of  a  prolonged  strike 
is  chiefly  to  shove  down  the  upper  classes  of  unskilled  laborers,  whose 
places  are  thereupon  occupied  by  the  lower  classes  of  the  laboring  small 
capitalists,  and  the  movement  proceeds  downwards  until  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  lowest  orders  of  the  "general  laborers''  is  driven  from  the 
field  of  labor  and  into  the  ranks  of  the  paupers.  The  bulk  of  the  strik- 
ers, on  the  contrary,  are  abundantly  able  to  endure  the  consequences  of 
their  action,  which  after  all  is  deliberate  and  generally  not  an  altogether 
unfriendly  passage  at  arms.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  tme  of  the 
great  strike  last  year  of  the  Oldham  spinners,  which  lasted  thirteen 
weeks,  that  a  number  of  the  strikers,  as  1  am  informed,  took  advantage 
of  the  holiday  to  make  pleasure  trips  across  the  Atlantic  to  visit  their 
less  fortunate  brethren  in  America.  The  statistics  of  emigration,  it  will 
be  observed,  are  altogether  in  conformity  with  this  statement  of  the 
case ;  while  the  statistics  of  pauperism  for  last  year  show  an  increase  of 
paupers  throughout  England  and  Wales  as  the  result  of  the  depression 
of  trade  which  provoked  the  strikes. 

AgaiUj  as  the  benefits  of  good  trade  are  disproportionately  manifested 
in  this  citadel  of  trade,  so  it  would  be  natural  to  expect  greater  distress 
here  when  trade  is  bad ;  and  such,  indeed,  proved  to  be  the  fact,  the 
returns  showing  a  somewhat  greater  increase  of  pauperism  in  Lanca- 
shire and  Cheshire  than  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  Whatever  may  be 
the  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  paupers  from  time  to  time,  however, 
the  burden  of  pauperism  has  steadily  declined  since  1850,  being  iu 
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1880,  in  comparisoD  with  the  national  income,  bat  67  per  cent,  of  what 
it  was  in  1850. 

PBESSUBE  OF  THE  POPULATION. 

The  incidental  pressure  npon  the  laboring  class,  occasionally  caused 
by  strikes  among  those  above  them  in  the  industrial  scale,  which  1  have 
just  described,  illustrates  that  irresistible  pressure  of  increasing  popu- 
lation which,  after  all,  is  both  the  cause  of  modern  British  emigration 
and  determines  its  character.  The  only  wonder  is  that  the  emigration 
is  so  smsJl.  For,  other  things  being  equal,  the  pressure  of  rapidly  in- 
creasing population  upon  an  area  to  which  the  sea  sets  immovable 
limits,  would  increase,  not  in  arithmetical,  but  in  geometrical,  progres- 
sion. A  familiar  illustration  will  make  this  plain.  If  there  are  one 
hundred  vacant  houses  in  the  community  and  ninety-nine  applicants  for 
houses,  the  applicants  command  their  own  terms.  But  if  the  number 
of  applicants  be  increased  to  one  hundred  and  one,  the  increase  of  rental 
demanded  isoiot  as  101  to  99,  but  is  abnormally  greater.  In  such  case, 
however,  the  building  of  two  more  houses  relieves  the  pressure.  In  the 
case  of  the  newly- bom  Briton,  not  an  acre  can  be  added  to  the  land. 

The  decrease  in  the  emigration  from  Ireland  is  also  in  conformity  with 
the  view  just  stated,  and  the  readiness  with  which  the  movement  from 
the  United  Kingdom  has  responded  to  the  influence  mentioned,  in  con- 
formity with  the  varying  degrees  of  pressure  of  population  in  its  sev- 
eral parts,  is — making  due  allowance  for  such  disturbing  causes  as  the 
continuing  effects  of  the  Irish  famine  and  the  late  war  in  our  country — 
remarkably  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 

XSXni.—BaUo  to  paptdation  of  British  emigration  in  the  three  past  decennial  periods^  and 
the  rate  ofinereaae  of  population  in  those  periods. 


United  KiDgdom. 


Xiifl^aiid ... 
Sootland... 
IreUnd.... 

Total 


SmigTMiU. 


18Sl-*0a      IWl-Ta      1871-*80. 


640,000 

183,000 

1.281,000 


2,054,000 


650,000 
158,000 
807,000 


071,000 
166.000 
543,000 


1,675,000  I  1,670,000 


Ratio  of  emiffrAtion  to  popu- 
lation. 


1851-'60.     ISOl-^e.     1871-'80, 


Percent. 

3.4 

6.1 

20.1 


7.3 


Percent. 
8.0 
4.0 
16.5 


Percent 
4.0  . 
4.7 
10.2 


5.5  ] 


4.8 


United  Kfagdwn. 


Se^and... 
IrebuMl.... 

Total 


Increase  of  population. 


Inhabitants  per  square 
mile. 


1851.'61. 


Per  cent 

11.0 

6.0 

*11.8 


5.6 


1861-71. 


Percent. 

13.2 

0.7 

•6.7 


1871-'81.  ;  1851.    1861.    ISH.  ;  1881. 


Per  ceni.'^ 

14.4  I  307 

11.1  04 

•4. 4  205 


314  ,  390  '  446 
100  I  110  122 
181   109    161 


a8 


10.8   227   240  !  261 


'Deoreaae. 


In  the  above  table  the  figures  under  the  first  two  heads  are  taken 
from  Mr.  Mulhall's  tables.    Those  for  the  percentages  of  increase  of 
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popnlation  from  the  ceosus ;  those  for  the  namber  of  inhabitants  per 
square  mile,  for  Eng'land,  from  the  census ;  for  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
the  census  giving  none,  from  Mr.  Mulhall ;  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  census  and  Mr.  Mulhall  giving  none,  they  are  calculations  based 
upon  Table  47  of  the  census,  Vol.  IV,  page  112. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  ratio  of  emigration  to  population  in  the  United 
Kingdom  has  steadily  declined  during  the  thirty  years,  notwithstanding 
the  greatly  increased  pressure  of  the  population,  which  was  227  to  the 
square  mile  in  1851  and  289  in  1881.  In  the  case  of  Ireland,  the  ratio 
of  emigration  to  population  fell  off  50  per  cent,  in  the  thirty  years.  At 
the  same  time  a  reduction  of  only  25  per  cent,  in  the  apparent  pressure 
of  popnlation  took  place^from  205  to  the  square  mile,  in  1851,  to  161 
in  1881.  But  this  disparity  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  theory  of  a 
disproportionate  progression  in  the  pressure,  as  already  explained. 
When,  however,  the  case  of  England  is  considered,  whose  area  would 
seem  long  ago  to  have  reached  the  limit  of  endurance,  supporting  a 
greater  population  to  the  square  mile,  twenty  years  ago,  by  10  per  cent, 
than  any  other  of  the  nations  of  Christendom,  except  Belgictm,  supports 
to-day,  and  now  containing  nearly  double  that  of  Italy  and  more  than 
double  that  of  Germany  and  France,  it  is  cause  for  astonishment  that 
the  rate  at  which  it  throws  off  its  population  has  scarcely  increased  at 
all.  The  laws  of  the  land  for  the  United  Kingdom,  but  especially  for 
overcrowded  England,  must  have  been  ac^usted  to  the  needs  of  the 
laboring  man  with  consummate  skill  to  produce  such  a  result.  The 
fact,  however,  is  altogether  in  conformity  with  the  large  number  of  like 
import  to  which  attention  has  been  already  drawn. 

DECLINE    IN   THE    ATTRACTIONS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    TO    THB 

LABOBINa  MAN. 

It  is  the  unskilled  laborer,  as  we  have  seen,  whom  this  country  chiefly 
sends  to  us,  the  better  class  to  the  United  States,  and  an  inferior  class 
to  those  colonies  which  find  need  for  tempting  immigration  with  as- 
sisted passages,  the  unskilled  laborer  who,  within  the  limit  of  ability  to 
transport  himself,  is  furthest  removed  from  partaking  of  the  benefits 
which  the  remarkable  economic  system  of  this  country  seems  to  confer 
.upon  industrial  merit.  Under  the  pressure  of  the  overcrowded  popula- 
tion it  is  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  struggle  to  stay  at  home,  and 
yet  not  the  un fittest  leave.  These  also  remain  as  paupers.  Fortunately 
for  the  emigrant  laborer,  whatever  be  the  effect  upon  those  with  whom 
he  comes  into  competition,  the  laws  of  most  of  the  lands  to  which  he 
turns  his  face,  unlike  those  of  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  in  Brazil, 
which  impose  a  heavy  tax  upon  his  tools  of  trade,  welcome  him  free  of 
duty.  But  so  they  do  his  superior  in  industrial  skill  who  refuses  to 
emigrate.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  commonly  supposed  they  do.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  the  spinners  and  weavers  in  America  pay  a  duty  withoat 
knowing  it.  Manifestly,  either  the  profits  of  manufacturing  in  America 
are  much  less  than  here,  which  ought  not  to  be,  seeing  it  is  the  land  of 
raw  material,  or  something  in  the  laws  or  other  forces  contrQlling  the 
American  laborer,  keeps  down  his  share  of  the  profits  to  such  an  extent 
that  his  industrial  brother  in  England,  though  offered  free  entry,  re- 
fuses to  take  advantage  of  it.  The  fact  is  the  more  significant  when  it 
is  recalled  that  of  all  the  imported  elements  which  enter  into  the  cost 
of  the  manufacturer's  product  the  human  element  is  the  only  one  ad- 
mitted by  us  duty  free.    Yet  it  is  onljr  when  the  lalgorer's  grade  of  skill 
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coDsigns  him  to  work  apon  the  cruder  materials  and  in  the  crader  ways 
that  the  workingman  can  ever  afford  to  avail  himself  of  the  imitation, 
and  we  have  seen  how  even  he  woold  refose  it  were  it  not  that  the 
fecundity  of  his  race  somewhat  outruns  the  fertility  of  its  industrial 
resource. 

It  will  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  compare  the  statistics  of  im- 
migration into  the  United  States  from  the  two  nations  which  contribute 
two-thirds  of  all  our  immigration,  viz,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Grer- 
many,  with  the  insignificant  numbers  contributed  by  another  of  the 
chief  nations  of  Europe,  viz,  France.  The  subjoined  figures,  extracted 
from  Table  Ko.  22  of  the  report  of  the  Ohief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
for  the  three  months  ending  March  31, 1886,  make  the  comparison  very 
striking : 

XXXIV. — Swmmary  of  aUen$  amd  immigrants  of  British,  Germafif  and  French  originy  re- 
spectivelyt  carried  in  the  United  States  by  decades  from  1821  to  1880. 


NattonaU^. 

1821-1880. 

1831-1840. 

1841-1850. 

1851-1860. 

1861-1870. 

1871-1880. 

l^nH^fl  Khiffdom. 

75,803 

«,7ei 

8,497 

283.191 
152,454 
45^675 

1,047,763 
434;  620 
77,262 

1,888,098 
951,667 
76.858 

1,106,970 

822,007 

87,749 

989,163 
757,698 
78,891 

Gcnnaoy 

Fraooo  '..,. 

UsiDg  Mr.  Mulhall's  tables  of  populations,  another  table  may  be  con- 
structed which  will  show  the  ratio  of  the  above  figures  to  population, 
as  averaged  for  three  double  decades  from  1821  to  1880,  as  follows: 


XXXV. 


Nfttionaltty. 

^1-18^?' 

Batioof20 
yeATs'  emi- 
gration to 
popolatioD. 

A^««.«»     Ratio  of  20 
i^iii«i     grationto 

1841-1860.    j;jp,dntlon. 

^ 

Batioof20 
yean'  emir 
grationto 

United  Klnizdom 

28.626,000 
28,815.000 
82,241,000 

L50 
.56 
.17 

27,636.000 
33.500,000 
35.696,000 

&63 

4.14 

.43 

81,690.000 
40.835,000 
37,860,000 

6.61 

Qvnaua 

a87 

Fmoee 

.80 

The  percentages  in  the  above  table,  given  under  the  head  of  ^<  ratio 
of  twenty  years'  immigration  to  population,''  represent  the  proportion 
which  the  total  emigration  for  twen^  years  bears  to  the  average  popu- 
lation during  those  years.  The  ratio  of  annual  emigration  will  be  found 
by  dividing  the  percentages  by  20.  The  figures  are  so  small  that  this 
is  not  convenient.  Besides,  the  result  of  such  division  would  not  affect 
the  purpose  of  the  table,  which  is  to  show  the  relative  progress  of  emi- 
gration from  the  three  countries  named  during  three  representative 
periods.  The  extent  of  these  periods  has  been  made  long  enough,  it  is 
thought,  to  minimize,  if  not  entirely  to  obliterate,  the  effect  of  transient 
causes.  A  glance,  however,  at  the  figures  by  decades,  as  well  as  at  the 
figures  by  years,  as  given  in  the  table  appended,  would  suggest  that  the 
indication  shown  in  the  table  of  double  decades  would  become  only  the 
more  pronounced  the  more  minute  the  comparison  of  figures: 
A— No.  76 ^14 
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XXXVI. — Immigranta  arrived  in  the  United  States  during  each  year  ending  June  30,  frofm 
1877  to  1885^  incluaivey  of  British,  Oerman,  and  French  origin,  rwpecHvely. 


Year. 


T7nited 
Kingdom. 


Gennany. 


France. 


1877 

1878 

187» 

1880 

1881 

1882  .• 

1883 

1884 

1886 

1886 

Total 

Average  per  annnm 


88,150 
88,082 
49,068 
144»876 
168.718 
170,428 
168,092 
129,204 
100,608 
112, 648 


1,113,660 
111,366 


28,208 

20,813 

34.602 

8i638 

210,486 

250.680 

104,786 

170, 676 

124.443 

84.403 


1,222,274 
122,227 


6,856 
4.15» 
4,^5 
4.318 
5.227 
6.003 
4.821 
3.608 
3.493 
3,3ia 


46.433^ 
4,645 


It  will  be  convenient,  however,  to  confine  the  comparison  to  that 
which  is  made  in  the  table  of  doable  decades. 

There  are  three  general  conditions  upon  which  emigration  depends, 
under  one  or  other  of  which  heads  all  the  specific  causes  of  emigration 
must  fall.  These  (of  importance  inversely  to  the  order  of  mention)  are  r 
(a)  Dissatisfaction  of  the  emigrant  with  his  own  country,  (b)  Facility 
of  means  for  relief  from  such  dissatisfaction,  chiefly  the  comfort,  cheap- 
ness, and  speed  with  which  his  destination  can  be  reached,  but,  also, 
measurably,  the  attitude  of  the  Government  which  he  abandons,  and 
that  of  the  Government  which  he  proposes  to  adopt,  (c)  The  attrac- 
tions of  the  country  of  destination. 

Considered  with  reference  to  these  conditions,  the  figures  of  the  table 
show  a  very  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  response  which  the  emigrant 
makes  to  the  prevailing  condition  of  the  period,  whether  he  be  British, 
German,  or  French.  The  uniformity,  however,  is  not  remarkable  at  all, 
but  only  natural,  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  how  universal  is  the  application 
of  the  greatlaws  which  govern  human  action.  The  figures  show  that  the 
Briton,  the  German,  and  the  Frenchman  instantly  availed  themselves  of 
the  remarkable  increase  of  the  facilities  of  ocean  transit  which  began  to 
be  developed  in  the  early  part  of  the  double  decade  1841-1860,  in  which 
period  they  found  at  the  same  time  increasing  benefit  from  the  attractions 
of  America.  The  figures  also  show  that  the  Briton  expressed  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  suddenly  developed  advant^iges  of  this  period  by  in- 
creasing his  emigration  nearly  500  per  cent,  over  his  emigration  in  the 
preceding  i>eriod  1821-1840.  The  German  by  increasing  his  emigration 
over  600  per  cent. ;  and  even  the  Frenchman,  whose  emigration  is  so 
small  as  scarcely  to  be  expected  to  sympathize  with  the  general  move- 
ment, by  increasing  his  emigration  150  percent. 

Coming  to  the  next  period,  1861-1880,  the  first  two  conditions  of 
emigration— viz :  (a)  Dissatisfaction  with  home,  arising,  in  modem 
times,  as  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated,  chiefly  from  pressure  of 
population ;  and  (b)  facility  of  transit — exist  in  this  period  with  so  mach 
greater  force  than  in  the  preceding  period,  that  unless  conditions  (c)  (at- 
traction of  the  country  of  destination)  be  changed,  it  should  be  found 
that  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany,  at  least,  had 
increaBed  to  an  almost  incredible  degree. 

(a)  With  respect  to  the  pressure  of  population,  the  following  table 
will  show  how  intensely  that  has  increased  in  England;  how  greatly  in 
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the  United  Eangdom  and  in  Germany,  and  what  contrast  the  increase  in 
these  three  presents  to  the  almost  stationary  condition  of  France : 

XXXyiI,—InkdbitanU  per  square  mile. 


Coimtries. 


1820. 


1840. 1  1860.    1880. 


England  and  Wales . . 

United  Eingdom 

Oermany 

ftance  


203 
172 
124 
148 


270 
221 
145 
165 


340  440 

240  I  200 

174  217 

175  180 


(b)  With  respect  to  the  increase  of  facility  of  transit  it  is  unnecessary 
to  do  more  than  allnde  to  the  vast  changes  that  occarred  during  the 
period  ander  consideration,  1861-1880  5  the  greater  speed  and  safety 
with  which  the  ocean  conld  be  crossed  as  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing period;  the  smaller  outlay  required,  and  the  better  fare  in  return, 
law  ordered  comfort  substituted  for  the  ancient  horrors  of  the  steerage  5 
the  arrangements  for  reception  on  landing  in  keeping  with  the  advanc- 
ing civilization  of  the  age. 

(c)  But  since,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  increase  in  the  motives 
of  emigration  as  dependent  upon  pressure  of  population  and  facility  of 
transit,  the  figures  show  that  the  ratio  of  emigration,  instead  of  greatly 
increasing  actually  declined,  it  follows  that  a  great  and  unfavorable 
change  has  occured  in  condition  c  (the  attractions  of  the  United  States). 

The  figures  further  show  that  while  the  attractions  of  the  United 
State9  had  declined  in  the  ways  of  both  nations,  the  Briton  was  able  to 
express  his  sense  of  the  decline  by  decreasing  the  ratio  of  his  emigra- 
tion 23  per  cent.,  whereas  some  counteracting  force  in  Germany  com- 
pelled the  German  to  content  himself  with  expressing  his  sense  of  the 
decline  by  decreasing  his  ratio  of  emigration  only  6  per  cent. 

Why  the  United  States  should  have  become  so  much  less  attractive 
to  the  hind  of  people  who  emigrate,  viz,  the  laboring  classes,  in  the 
period  from  1861  to  1880,  as  compared  with  the  i)eriod  from  1841  to 
1860,  is  a  subject  which  need  not  be  entered  upon  here.  Attention  be- 
ing called  to  the  evident  fact,  the  incentive  to  remove  the  cause  will  be 
greater  to  those  who  have  the  power  to  do  so. 

It  may  be  observed  that  '<  pressure  of  population,"  as  used  in  this 
connection,  is  not  altogether  a  uniform  standard  by  which  to  draw  com- 
parisons between  different  nations.  For  example,  one  nation  may  have 
greater  natural  capacity  for  supporting  a  dense  population  than  another. 
But  if  a  certain  long-past  period  is  taken  as  the  starting  point  for  each 
nation,  and  the  population  of  each  increases  in  the  same  proportion, 
then  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  laboring 
classes  will  depend  upon  the  capacity  of  the  governing  powers  to  off- 
set with  wholesome  laws  the  burden  of  increased  competition.  Some 
qualifications  of  this  may  be  made,  however. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  England,  the  same  rate  of  increase  would  cause 
a  much  greater  intensity  of  pressure  (as  more  fully  explained  further  on 
under  the  head  of  **  health  ")  than  in  Germany ;  for  the  density  of  popu- 
lation in  England  alone  (446  in  1881  to  the  square  mile)  is  almost  at 
the  limit  of  endurance,  while  Germany's  (less  than  half  that  of  England 
and  25  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom)  shows  a  wide 
margin  still  at  its  disposal.  On  the  other  hand,  in  comparing  England 
alone,  allowance  would  have  to  be  made  for  the  greatly  increased  per- 
centage of  the  total  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  contributed 
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by  England.  Again,  the  attitude  of  Government  in  Great  Britain  is 
most  favorable  to  emigration,  while  the  demands  of  great  military  es- 
tablishments in  Germany  and  France  permit  emigration  in  a  grudging 
way  which  finds  its  extreme  manifestation  in  Russia  and  Turkey,  where 
no  subject  can  emigra-te  without  the  Czar's  or  the  Sultan's  permission. 

The  general  conclusion  from  the  foregoing  is  plain :  That  the  popula- 
tion of  France  increases  so  slowly  (it  has  been  stationary  since  1860) 
that  the  law-makers  of  that  country  find  no  difficulty  in  meeting  the 
small  additional  burden  imposed  upon  French  productive  power;  and 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  German  law-makers  in  endeavoring  to  meet  a 
much  greater  burden  is  vastly  inferior  to  that  of  the  lawmakers  of 
<Jreat  Britain,  who  more  successfully  dispose  of  a  very  much  greater 
burden  stilL 

It  may  be  added  that  the  uniformity  that  characterizes  the  flnctua- 
tioHS  of  the  emigration  of  different  nations  to  the  United  States  confirms 
^r.  Giffen's  conclusion  that  emigration  depends  not  so  much  ui)on  the 
state  of  affiairs  at  home  as  upon  prosperity  or  the  reverse  in  the  country 
of  destination. 

SOCIAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  PEOPLB. 

The  social  condition  of  the  people  of  this  district  is,  in  its  general 
features,  that  of  the  people  of  England.  The  district  contains  its  share 
of  the  upper  classes,  titled  and  untitled,  and  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes.  But,  as  would  be  anticipated  from  what  has  gone  before,  the 
predominance  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  interests  tends  to  pro- 
duce a  condition  of  society  more  like  that  of  our  Eastern  States — other 
sections,  particularly  in  the  south  of  England,  presenting  many  feat- 
ures in  common  with  the  Southern  States  as  they  were  before  the  late 
war. 

Here,  of  all  England,  is  to  be  seen  the  supreme  effect  of  those  extraor- 
dinary devices  of  economic  legislation  which  have  so  changed  in  late 
years  the  relation  which  the  income  from  trades  and  professions  bears 
to  that  derived  from  lands,  tenements,  and  titles,  public  dividends  and 
annuities.  Government  offices  and  pensions.  And  Manchester,  which, 
in  the  same  period,  has  come  to  rank  among  the  first  cities  in  wealth 
and  population,  is  the  very  embodiment  of  those  forces  which  maintain 
this  little  island,  against  such  odds,  easily  at  the  head  of  the  world's 
commerce.  As  if  to  commemorate  the  triumph  of  these  principles, 
the  people  have  built  them  a  great  town  hall  at  an  expense  of  over 
$5,000,060 ;  and  in  this,  perhaps  the  finest  municipal  building  ex- 
tantt  the  mayor  of  Manchester  holds  a  sort  of  plutocratic  court,  more 
brilliant  in  some  respects  than  that  of  some  of  the  political  capitals. 
Within  the  city  are  public  buildings  and  private  warehouses  of  huge 
proportions  and  great  cost,  and  its  wealth  spreads  out  over  the  land  for 
many  miles  around  in  the  homes  of  its  merchant  princes. 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 

The  new  Domesday  Book,  published  in  1873,  contains  the  following 
information,  which  does  not  appear  in  any  later  form : 

Lancashire  in  ISTS-'TS  was  divided  among  88,735  proprietors,  possessinff  1,011, 7t59 
acres  with  an  annual  valuation  of  £13,878,277.  Of  the  owners,  76,177  or  87  per  cent., 
possessed  less  than  1  acre,  and  the  average  (annual)  value,  including  minerals,  was 
£13  lie.  id,  [166.74]  per  acre.  Nineteen  proprietors  owned  upwards  of  6,000  acrea, 
the  largest  proprietor  being  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who  possessed  47,269  acres^  with  a 
rental  of  £156,735  [8762,750],  Amonc  other  large  proprietors  are  the  Dnke  of  Bridi^e* 
water's  trustees,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Marquis  de  Castya,  the  Earl  of  Stanc- 
ford  and  Warrington,  the  Earl  of  Wilton,  the  Earl  of  Sefton,  Lord  Lilford,  and  Lord 
Skelmersdale. 
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Theannnalvalaation  rose  from  theamoont  stated  above  to  jS18,623,910 
in  1885,  or  aboat  $90  per  acre. 

Daring  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  the  number  of  owners  of  land 
in  Lancashire,  and  especially  within  this  consular  district,  has  very  con- 
siderably increased.  There  is  an  extensively  prevailiug  custom  by 
which  buyers  of  land  purchase  in  fee- simple,  but  subject  to  the  payment 
of  a  small  rent  (called  a  chief  rent)  to  the  original  owner  in  perpetuity. 
This  custom  is  peculiar  to  this  part  of  England,  the  purchases  in  the 
south  and  other  districts  being  sheeted  by  means  of  leases  for  long 
terms  (usually  999  years),  the  fee-simple  remaining  in  the  original  owner. 

The  purchaser  under  this  latter  system  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  owner  of  the  land,  but  his  property  is  personalty  and  not  realty,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  Lancashire  purchaser.  The  importance  of  this 
distinction  will  be  evident  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  English  law 
varies  very  considerably  in  relation  to  jbhe  two  classes  of  property. 

The  purchase  of  small  plots  of  land  and  the  building  of  rows  of  work- 
men's cottages  thereon  has  been  a  favorite  form  of  investment  with 
successful  operatives  and  small  capitalists.  Large  numbers  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  working  classes  in  the  manufacturing  towns  are  owned 
by  their  fellow- workmen  or  by  small  shop-keepers,  working  or  retired ; 
and  the  assistance  aiibrded  by  land  and  building  societies,  large  num- 
bers of  which  have  been  foimed,  has  contributed  greatly  to  this  result. 

STATISTICS  INDICATINa  THE  SOCIAL  CONDITION. 

The  figures  of  the  census  of  1881  indicate  the  urban  character  of  this 
consular  district,  which  then  contained  five  towns  of  over  100,000  in- 
habitants ;  five  of  over  50,000,  but  less  than  100,000 ;  two  of  over  40,000 ; 
four  of  over  30,000;  thirteen  of  over  20,000  5  and  twenty  of  over  10,000. 
There  were  at  the  same  time  but  twenty  towns  in  all  England  contain- 
mg  over  100,000  inhabitants. 

Taking  the  figures  for  Lancashire,  which  supplies  nearly  all  the  pop- 
ulation of  this  district,  and  which  will  in  its  general  features  pretty  ac- 
curately represent  the  district,  I  find  that  the  average  number  of 
children  attending  school  last  year  was  465,656,  or  12  per  cent,  of  the^ 
population  at  that  time — ^the  proportion  for  England  and  Wales  being 
the  same. 

The  number  of  paupers  in  Lancashire  on  January  1, 1886.  was  77,287, 
or  2  per  cent,  of  the  population,  the  proportion  for  England  and  Wales 
being  nearly  3  per  cent.;  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  per  head  of  the 
population  was  52  cents,  against  82  cents  in  England  and  Wales ;  and 
the  proportion  of  such  cost  to  the  yearly  ratable  value  of  real  estate 
was  2.08  per  cent.,  against  3.8  per  cent,  in  England  and  Wales  in  1876, 
(the  figures  for  the  latter  are  not  to  be  had  for  a  later  date.)  The  pro- 
portion of  paupera  would  be  smaller  for  this  consular  district,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Lancashire.  For  example,  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
show  one  pauper  to  28  of  the  population,  whereas  in  the  large  industrial 
town  of  Oldham  it  is  but  one  to  63,  and  so  on  throughout  the  district. 

Each  acre  in  Lancashire  supports  nearly  three  persons — the  density 
of  population  being  four  times  as  great  as  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
more  than  twice  as  great  as  in  any  other  county  outside  of  London  it- 
self. 

The  number  of  illegitimate  children  in  Lancashire  averaged  during 
the  ten  years,  1874  to  1883  inclusive,  4.6  per  cent,  of  the  births.  In 
1884  (the  last  return  to  hand)  the  percentage  was  4.6  in  Lancashire 
and  4.7  in  all  England. 

There  are  no  returns  of  divorces  in  the  different  countries.  The  rate  for 
BngUmd,  which  was  1  to  every  1,000  marriages  in  1870,  rose  to  2  to  every 
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1,000  marriages  in  1880.  In  England  116  divorced  persons  were  mar- 
ried in  1880 ;  and  the  rate  of  such  marriages  to  the  total  number  of 
marriages  was  as  6  to  10,000.  A  statement  of  the  present  divorce  law 
of  this  country  is  transmitted  herewith. 

Of  the  192  verdicts  of  murder  returned  by  coroners'  juries  in  1884,163 
were  for  infanticide,  against  87  in  1883  j  45  per  cent,  of  the  number  for 
1884  were  returned  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  which  contains  two- 
tbirdsof  London.  There  was  no  verdict  of  this  character  in  1884  in 
Liverpool,  and  but  3  in  Manchester. 

The  following  comparative  tables  will  further  illustrate  the  several 
subjects  to  which  they  relate : 

XXXVIII. — Number  of  persons  in  chief  Lancashire  industries  engaged  in  such  industries  in 
188  L  in  England  and  Wales  and  in  Lancashire, 


Industries. 


Cotton.. 

General  laborers . . . . 
Coal  and  mining .  .. 
Iron  and  steel  liade . 
Hakers  of  machines 


England  and  Wales. 


Persons 
engaged. 


580,261 
659,769 
407,873 
861,343 
160,797 


Percent 
of  popu- 
lation. 


2 

2.16 

1.6 

1.4 

0.6 


Lancasbire.^ 


engaged.      j^JJ^ 


482,146 
74,050 
64,546 
55,728 
85,216 


12 

2.15 
1.9 
1.6 

1 


*  Population,  1881,  25,974,489. 


f  Population,  1881,  3,485,819. 


XXXIX.— Hcmaes  and  population  of  England  and  Wales  and 

!>f  Lancashire  in  l&Bh 

Items. 

EngUmdand 

fionses: 

Inhabited 

4,831.519 
886,676 
46, 414 

eS6^807 

Uninhabited 

68b  S29 

Building 

5^097 

Population: 

Males  

12,639.902 
13,334,587 

1,669,854 

Females 

1,784,577 

Total 

25,974,439 

*8, 454, 441 

*  This  is  the  population  of  the  county  proper,  as  distinguished  firom  the  *'  registratlan  ooon^.'* 
The  population  of  the  latter,  as  chiefly  used  in  this  report,  u ,  as  -^ill  be  seen,  31,378  greater.  But  the 
census  uses  the  population  of  **  registration  counties,"  for  records  of  occupation,  &o.,  while  it  tues 
the  population  of  the  counties  proper  for  records  of  the  character  here  tabulated. 


XL. — Averaae  number  of  persons  to  a  family,  persons  to  an  inhabited  housSf  families  to  an 
inhabited  house,  persons  to  a  square  mile,  inhabited  houses  to  a  square  mile,  and  acres  to  an 
inhabited  house  in  England  and  Wales  and  in  Lancashire  in  1881. 


Political  diTlsons. 

Area 

in  statute 

acres. 

Persons 
toafiunily 

(separate 
occupiers). 

Persons  to 

an  inhab' 

ited  house. 

FamiUesto 
an  inhab' 
ited  house. 

Persons 

toa 
square 
mile. 

Inhabited 
houses 

toa  square 
mUe. 

Acres  tostt 

inhabited 

house. 

England  and 
Wales  

87,239.851 
1,208,154 

4.61 
4.76 

5.38 
5.27 

1.17 
Lll 

446 
1,830 

83 
847 

7.7 

Lancashire 

1.8 
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XLI. — DittribuHon  by  $ex  and  age  of  the  population  <^f  JEngland  and  WaUa  and  of  Lanoth 

$htre  in  1881. 


Proportion,  males  to    !  Proportion,  females'  to 
100,000.  100,000. 


Bnglmnd 
land  Wales. 


Under  5  yeses 6,767 

5  to  15  yews 11,487 

15  to  25  years.'. 8,165 

26to45yeftrs >  12,472 

45  to65  years 6,?80 

^65  years  and  upwards 2,062 

Total 4M© 


0,664 


^LII. — Unmarried,  fnarried,  and  ividowed  in  100,000  of  eackeeXf  in  England  and  Walei 

and  Lancashire  in  1881. 


1     Proportion  males  to 
Social  condition.                                         ^^•^• 

Proportion  females  to 
100.000. 

1 

BnffUnd 
and  Wales. 

Lancashire. 

1 
TTnmarrled , 61,982 

62.041 
34,641 
8.818 

60,226 
83.282 
7,492 

59,266 

88,066 

7,679 

:Married 84;  621 

Widowed I           8.440 

XLin.—BirthSt  deathe,  and  marriagee,  1884.* 


Items. 


£n|dandand 
Wales. 


Popnlatton,  1861 25,974,489 

Births I  906,684 

Deaths j  581,951 

lUrriages '  204,205 


8,48^819 
129,816 
84,806 
29.869 


*  Begi8trar*generftl's  report  (1885)  for  1884. 


XLW.-^Annual  death  rate  per  1,000  living,  at  all  ageSj  and  at  eleven  groupe  ofaget,  in 

England  and  in  Lanoaehire,* 


Ages. 


Bngland. 


Lancashire. 


Aliases 

Under  5  years 

5to  10  years 

10  to  15  years 

15to20years 

20to25years 

25to85year8 

^to  45  years 

45  to  56  years 

55  to  66  years 

46  to  75  years 

TS  years  and  npwards. 


2L27 

63.12 

6.43 

a  70 

5.33 

7.04 

8.93 

12.62 

17.72 

81.49 

64.85 

161.59 


25.17 

82.22 

8.47 

4.84 

6.06 

7.86 

10.44 

15.64 

23.57 

42.62 

88.65 

176.88 


*  Begi8trar.genM»Vs  report  0885)  for  1884.      gitized  by  V^OOglC 
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XLV. — Fmr9(m$  returned  a$  hlindf  deaf  and  dumhf  and  ineane  in  1,000,000  of  Ihe  pcpm* 
latian  of  England  and  Wale$,  and  of  Lancashire,* 


BoflOand 
and  wales. 

LonoMhlrs. 

Blind: 

FromUrtli 

76 
804 

7» 

Others 

654 

Total 

870 

788 

0f^f  Api)  dmnb  ■,  ..^ 

612 

460 

InMnet 

Idiou » 

1,260 

1,064 

LVDAtlM 

1,572 

Total 

3.258 

2,636 

0/1881. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  census  report  points  oat  the  unmistak- 
able general  rule,  so  fiftr  as  it  can  be  judged  from  the  returns,  that  agri- 
cultural districts  produce  a  much  larger  proportion  of  idiots  and  imbe- 
ciles than  industnal  districts.  The  manner  in  which  the  returns  are 
made,  however,  is  referred  to  as  rendering  such  returns  of  much  less 
value  than  in  the  United  States,  where  specialists  were  employed  in 
making  them. 

XLYI.—Publio  eohooU,  1885. 


Eog^nd  and 
Wales. 


Lanoashire. 


PopolaHoo.  1881 

Ifmnbor  oi  schools 

Number  of  ohildren  who  oan  be  acoommodated. 

Ayerage  number  In  attendance 

Present  at  annual  inspeotion 


25,974.489 

19,068 

6,061,608 

8,406,076 

8,992,074 


8,486,81» 

1.712 

*630, 571 

465.65ft 

666.628 


*  Nnmber  on  the  register. 

The  cost  per  pupil  in  England,  in  the  board  schools,  is  £2  68, 2id.= 
$11.22. 

XLVU.StatUHee  of  crime  in  1884. 


Itens. 

Sn^and  and 

Lancashire. 

26,974.480 

11,962 
2,465 

8,486,81» 
2,088 

Committed  for  trial: 

Males 

Femalfit 

703 

Total 

14,407 

2,785 

• 

OonTieted 

11,184 
8.220 

2,242 

Aoqoltted — 

640 

Digitized  by 
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XLVlU.'^Savingt  hanks  {not  including  postal  eavinge  banks),  1684. 


PolitioaldiTis- 

iOD. 


1 

0 

t 


I 

I  i 

;J 


If 


Bnjdand   and  |  25^974.430  I 


...| 


3,485^810 


829,$17].  855, 726  $172. 498, 882 
21  82,695.810  82.777.488 


Mi 


t 


16  64 
040 


11^ 


B  Q  C 

^  &  S 

1=' 


It 


1.876.264  830.854121  62|87  27 $18  25 
488.675 


262,581   10  16  20  401  18  88 

III 


*  For  pnrpoMs  of  oompariton  with  the  pppnlfttlon  In  1884,  per  capit4,  it  nuty  be  noted  that  the  rate 
of  inoreaee  of  popnlation  during  the  decenmu  period,  1871-*81.  wae  1.44  per  cent,  per  aimiim  for  England 
and  Wales,  and  2.2  per  cent,  per  annum  for  Lancashire. 

t  Thia  repreaenta  the  capital  of  the  banks. 

Besides  the  savings  banks  deposits,  the  last  post-office  savings  bank 
return  shows  $207,{^,212.76  to  the  credit  of  open  accounts  in  England 
and  Wales  on  the  31st  of  December,  L885,  of  which  $14,335,682.16  was 
dae  Lancashire  depositors.  Bat  the  chief  depositories  of  the  Lancashire 
workingmen's  savings  are  the  co-operative  companies,  whose  records 
are  understood  to  show  a  very  remarkable  degree  of  prosperity  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  this  district,  and  which,  as  farther  on  intimated, 
will  appear  in  a  fatare  report  on  the  '*  co-operative  movement  ^  in  Lan- 
cashire. 

MANNEB  AND  COST  OP  LIVING. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Samuel  Andrew  for  the  following  account  of  the 
manner  and  cost  of  living  of  the  average  workingman  of  this  district 

Housing. — The  housing  of  the  average  workingman  in  Lancashire  is 
goody  cheap,  healthy,  and  for  the  most  part  pleasant. 

Passing  through  Lancashire  towns  on  the  railway  one  is  struck  with 
the  long  rows  of  dwellings  buUt  of  lirick  or  stone,  according  as  brick  or 
stone  may  be  more  plentiful  or  cheap  in  the  neighborhood.  These  are 
the  houses  of  the  Lancashire  workingman.  They  are  generally  four 
roomed  tenements  built  two  stories  high,  with  back  and  front  door, 
back  yard,  and  conveniences  at  the  rear.  The  two  lower  rooms  con- 
sist of  a  living  part  (fronting  a  main  street)  some  15  feet  square,  com- 
municating with  a  back  kitchen  some  15  feet  by  12.  The  floors  are  flagged 
fbr  the  most  part  where  the  houses  are  not  cellared,  the  stairs  ascending 
from  the  back  apartments.  The  living  part  is  provided  with  fire-grat^ 
oven,  and  boiler.  The  oven  is  adapted  to  general  culinary  purposes  as 
well  as  for  baking  the  household  bread,  for  the  quality  of  which  the 
Lancashire  house  wife  enjoys  a  high  and  well-merited  reputation.  The 
back  room  is  used  as  a  laundry  and  lavatory,  being  fitted  up  with  boiler, 
slop  stone,  and  small  pantry.  The  sleeping  apartments  up  stairs  are, 
ae  a  rule,  fairly  lofty  and  airy.  The  rental  of  such  a  house,  modem 
built,  would  be  4«.  to  4«.  6d.  per  week  according  to  position  and  quality. 
Smaller  cottages  of  an  older  type  may  be  found  ranging  in  rental  from 
29.  6d.  to  38. J  but  they  are  fast  giving  place  to  the  better  class  described. 
These  rentals  generally  cover  all  national  taxations  and  for  the  most 
imrt  the^poor's  rate,  but  as  a  rule  the  cottager  contributes  to  local  taxa- 
tion for  lighting,  police,  road  repairs,  school  board,  &c.,  at  so  much  in 
the  pound  sterling  on  the  annual  rental,  or  a  portion  of  it.  In  the 
thriving  town  of  Oldham,  this  rate  is  2s.  in  the  pound  (10  per  cent.)  on 
the  rack  rent,  payable  by  three  installments.  The  furnishing  of  the  cot- 
tages is  neat  and  substantial,  and  in  recent  years  the  better  class  work- 
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man  has  been  able  to  possess  himself  of  a  piano-forte  and  to  give  his 
children  somewhat  of  a  musical  education  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
schooling.  The  ordinary  Lancastrian  has  a  great  appreciation  of  music. 
Workmen's  cottages,  such  as  described  above,  of  the  better  class  cost 
£120  to  £140  per  cottage  for  erection,  but  in  most  cases  a  chief  rent  of 
3d,  to  Ad.  per  yard  per  year  is  paid  by  the  owner. 

Eating. — The  Lancashire  workman  is  perhaps  the  best  fed  of  his  class 
in  Great  Britain.  It  is  alleged  that  this  is  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
endure  the  hot  temperature  of  the  mills  and  workshops.  Leaving  home 
between  5  and  6  in  the  morning  with  a  crust  in  his  hand,  he  gets  break- 
fast at  8  to  8.30,  often  at  the  mill,  generally  consisting  of  broad  and 
butter,  tea  or  coffee,  sometimes  with  a  couple  of  eggs  or  a  rasher  of  ham 
or  bacon.  His  dinner,  12.30  to  1.30,  is  a  wholesome  meal,  almost  always 
in  part  of  meat  and  pudding  or  pie,  his  favorite  dishes  being  a  potato 
pie  and  a  flesh  pudding,  which  on  working  days  form  his  alternate  pran- 
dial meals,  while  on  Sundays  his  dinner  is  of  beef  or  mutton  with  pastry. 

His  third  meal  is  generally  his  lightest,  consisting  of  bread,  butter, 
cheese,  tea,  salad,  &c.,  while  his  supper  consists  of  oatmeal  porridge, 
milk,  bread,  jam,  &c.  He  generally  smokes  or  chews  a  vile  strong  to- 
bacco called  ^'  twist,"  and  drinks  beer  sometimes  brewed  from  harmless 
herbs,  but  generally  from  malt  and  hops. 

Since  American  beef  and  Australian  mutton  began  to  be  so  abundantly 
imported  into  England,  the  English  workman  has  found  more  employ- 
ment for  his  knife  and  fork.  There  was  at  first  a  conceit  against  foreign 
meat,  but  it  is  generally  dying  away.  Good  beef  can  be  bought  at  6d. 
to  Sd.  per  pound,  good  mutton  at  id,  to  Id,  A  preference  is  given  to 
English-fed  meat,  anda«  a  rule  2d.  per  pound  more  will  be  paid  for  beef* 
and  perhaps  in  some  cases  M.  per  pound  more  tor  mutton,  than  for  for- 
eign meats.  American  ham  and  bacon  can  be  bought  at  4d.  to  Id,  per 
pound,  and  American  cheese  at  id.  to  Qd.  The  cost  of  living,  on  the  style 
above  mentioned,  of  an  ordinary  workman's  family  of  five  persons  is 
said  to  be  something  less  than  lis,  to  18«.  per  week.  The  unskilled  la- 
borer with  same  family  has  sometimes  to  live  on  less  than  this  cost ; 
but  x>erhaps  he  takes  less  meat  and  more  tobacco,  sometimes  chewing 
and  sometimes  smoking. 

Clothing. — ^The  Lancashire  workman  in  his  holiday  dress  could  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  his  employer,  so  far  as  dress  goes.  Clothing  was 
perhaps  never  so  cheap  as  at  present.  Huddersleld  represents  the 
manufacture  of  imitation  woolen  cloths,  with  a  great  mixture  of  shoddy 
and  mungo,  suitable  for  workmen's  clothing.  Keady-made  men's  suits 
can  be  had  made  up  from  these  imitation  cloths  at  any  price  between 
189.  to  38«.  and  children's  suits  anywhere  from  3s.  to  18«.  each.  An  excel- 
lent tweed  suit  can  be  bought  fit  for  any  man  to  wear  at  50«.  to  55«.,  and 
beautiful  worsted  or  woolen  suits  of  the  best  quality  at  £3  3s.to£A  4«. 

Women's  garments  are  as  cheap  in  j)roportion,  and  the  factory  giris 
dress  well  when  away  from  the  factory,  with  a  tendency  to  be  a  little 
loud.  Moleskins  and  fustians  are  less  used  than  they  used  to  be  as 
factory  gear  by  the  British  workman,  who  as  a  rule  adopts  his  cast-off 
Sunday  clothes  for  the  purpose.  The  wearing  of  clogs  is  still  a  great 
institution  in  Lancashire,  as  well  in  the  interest  of  health  as  of  cheap- 
ness. 

WAOES. 

Wages  in  cotton  factories  are  at  present  15  per  cent,  below  the  staud- 

.  ard  list,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  the  hands  are  earning  15  per 

cent,  less  than  the  standard.    Indeed,  factory  hands  are  now  earning 
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more  than  they  did  in  1870.  The  producing  power  of  the  operative  has 
been  increased  by  about  10  to  15  per  cent.,  but  he  has  an  allowance  for 
increased  speed  to  the  extent  of  one-half,  and  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  machines  have  been  increased  in  spindles  and  improved  in  structure 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  not  receiving  more  wages  to-day  than  ever 
he  did  before.  When  the  cost  of  provisions  is  taken  into  account,  the 
position  of  the  factory  operative  in  full  work  is  at  least  20  per  cent,  bet- 
ter than  it  was  in  1870. 

This  estimate  refers  to  hands  in  full  work.  Many  of  those  who  have 
been  thrown  out  of  work  have  suffered  severely.  There  is  not  much 
short  time  in  the  mills.  Th&  idea  seems  to  prevail  that  it  pays  best  for  a 
mill  to  run  full  time  or  to  stop  altogether. 

WEALTH  AND  THE  LEBEEAL  AETS. 

While  Lancashire  contains  13.3  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  the  latest  tax  returns  to  be  had  (1883-'84)  show  that 
it  pays  14.1  per  cent,  of  taxes.  The  difference,  however,  is  much  more 
striking  when  the  returns  for  the  profits  of  business  and  industry  only 
are  considered,  in  which  Lancashire's  share  is  16  per  cent.  This  will 
more  fully  appear  from  the  following  comparative  table: 

XLIX. — Groa^  amount  of  property  and  profits  assessed,  1883-^84. 


Sooroes  of  income,  &c. 


^'*^^*°*    Lancaehire. 


From  the  ownenhip  land,  tenements,  and  titles.. 

From  oconpation  of  lands  and  tenements 

From  trades  and  professions 

Tax,  5d,  in  the  pound 


£154,044,183 

44, 780, 800 

243,747,656 

7,839,316 


£18,706,453 

1,867,443 

88,W2,881 

1,107.072 


Note. — ^Tbe  Inoomes  firom  public  dividends  and  annuities  and  fh>m  Goremment  offices  and  pensions 
are  not  applicable  to  statistics  of  the  separate  counties. 

The  difference  would  be  even  more  striking  if  similar  returns  could 
be  had  for  the  Manchester  district  as  distinguished  from  the  county. 

Very  substantial  people,  therefore,  are  the  Manchester  men,  as  their 
general  characteristics,  no  less  than  their  income  returns,  demonstrate; 
yet  they  have  not  disdained  those  lighter  accomplishments  which  follow 
in  the  train  of  wealth.  In  art,*  architecture,  music,  and  the  drama  they 
have  pushed  their  city  to  the  first  rank  in  the  Bangdom  after  London 
itself.  What  position  they  held  in  literature  and  science  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  establishment  here,  in  1880,  upon  the  foundation  of 
Owens  College,  of  the  only  university  in  the  north  of  England.  This 
seat  of  higher  education  exercises  academical  jurisdiction  over  the 
"University  College'^  of  Liverpool,  and  will  probably  eventually  ex- 
tend over  the  "  Yorkshire  College  "  of  Leeds.  Naturally  the  first  free 
library  in  England  (1653)  was  established  in  Manchester,  and  the  free 
libraries  of'  the  city  (including  Salfra)  now  contain  200,000  volumes. 
In  the  Owens  College  the  department  of  physical  sciences,  under  Sir 
H.  B.  Boscoe  (president  of  the  British  association  for  next  year),  prob- 
ably supplies  the  best  instruction  to  be  had  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
those  branches  of  education  which  are  the  handmaids  of  industrial  ad- 
vancement. 

*  It  is  DDderstood  that  leaving  out  the  collections  in  the  Boyal  Academy  (London), 
the  country  within  a  radius  of  20  miles  from  the  town  hall  in  Manchester  contains 
works  of  art  of  greater  yalae  than  a  similar  area  about  the  Mansion  Hoqsa^^il^ 
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IMPROVED  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOBKINa  CLASSES. 

So  much  may  be  said  for  the  greater  folk.  Under  the  same  influences 
that  have  produced  this  vast  wealth  for  the  wealthy,  the  middle  and  the 
humbler  classes  have  advanced  to  a  degree  of  comfort  never  known  by 
them  before.  Indeed  there  is  not  the  same  difference  between  the  very 
rich  and  the  lower  classes  which  exists  in  many  communities  of  the  same 
wealth  in  our  own  country.  The  "  line  between  the  employing  class 
and  the  employed'^  is  perhaps  "harder  and  sharper '' than  with  us; 
but  within  the  limits  of  this  restriction,  the  great  body  of  the  people 
are  more  nearly  on  an  equality  than  in  similar  communities  in  America^ 
or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more  exact  to  say  that  there  is  not  so  wide  a 
social  range  as  in  such  communities  in  America.  Whatever  may  b© 
the  cause,  the  efforts  of  the  laboring  class  to  secure  its  share  of  tho 
joint  earnings  of  capital  and  labor,  and  of  each  class  as  against  its  sa- 
perior  in  the  social  scale,  so  far  as  the  capacity  for  earning  a  livelihood 
goes,  seem  to  be  more  efficacious  here  than  in  similar  communities  in 
America. 

So  evident  to  a  transatlantic  visitor  who  takes  the  pains  to  look  be- 
neath the  surface  is  the  view  I  have  expressed  of  this  matter,  that 
Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  on  revisiting  England  the  other  day,  was  led  to 
say,  speaking  of  the  whole  country: 

Nothing  seems  more  certain  than  that  the  largest  portion  of  the  newly-made  wealth 
has  gone  to  the  class  which  lives  by  wages,  and  that  this  class  has  safTered  least  by 
depression.  Profits  have  fallen  and  wages  have  risen,  as  political  eoonomv,  now  ao 
much  despised,  said  that  they  would.  Low  profits  and  reduced  rents  to  the  people 
mean  chea^  clothing  and  cheap  bread.  Articles  of  popular  consumption  are  very 
cheap,  while  the  range  of  popular  consumption  is  evidently  growing  larger.  Eco- 
nomic laws  have  done,  and  are  doing,  what  the  labor  agitator  wants  to  do  by  indas- 
trial  war.  The  thrifty  artisan,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  Jast  as  weU  off  here  as  he  is  in 
the  IJpited  States,  saving  that  the  lin«^  is  harder  and  sharper  here  between  the  em- 
ploying class  and  the  employed.  That ''  the  rich  are  always  growing  richer  and  the 
poor  poorer''  seems  to  be  the  reverse  of  the  truth. 

So,  also,  it  is  the  rapid  growth  of  population  in  the  northern  industrial 
centers  which  offers  the  one  barrier  to  that  sucking  of  the  life  of  the 
provinces  into  London,  which  Lord  Roseberry  deplored,  the  other  day, 
at  Linlithgow.  This  industrial  concentration,  away  from  London,  does 
not  restore  the  English  country  life  which  Lord  Roseberry  lamented  the 
decline  of,  but  it  gives  many  millions  of  toiling  men  and  women  better 
lives  than  otherwise  would  be  possible  for  them. 

The  vast  improvements  constantly  making  in  labor-saving  machines, 
which  have  reduced  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  from 
1,657,138  in  1871  to  1,383,184  in  1881,  have  imposed  an  additional  burden 
upon  the  industries,  already  sufficiently  taxed,  one  would  think,  in  sup- 
plying employment  for  the  increasing  population.  A  like  decrease  has 
occurred  in  the  numbers  engaged  in  the  shipping  business,  notwith- 
standing an  enormous  increase  in  the  carrying  capacity  of  its  fleets, 
and  this  adds  still  further  to  the  burden  upon  the  remaining  industries. 
<^A  workingman,"  discoursing  upon  last  winter's  distress  among  the  la- 
boring classes,  recently  wrote  to  one  of  the  newspapers  as  follows : 

When  I  said  that  economic  forces  are  operating  a^inst  the  unskiUed  laborers,  it 
was  meant  that  the  rough  work  of  the  world  is  being  put  more  and  more  upon  the 
shoulders  of  machinery.  •  "  •  The  constant  stream  of  laborers  which  is  no  wine 
froo^  the  agricultoral  districts  to  the  towns  is  due  to  the  increasing  application  ol 
machinery  to  agriculture.  Our  roads  are  kept  in  repair  by  machinery,  and  the  very 
stones  are  broken  by  the  same  means.  Masons  are  supplied  with  mortar  which  was 
prepared  by  machinery,  and  the  manufacture  of  bricks  is  almost  entirely  accomplished 
Dy  machinery.    Mechanical  contrivances  for  the  loading  and  unloading  of  ships  are 

iming  more  into  use,  and  an  apparatus  has  been  deyised  which  performs  the  dutie 
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of  ca8h-t>oy8  in  larse  shops.  These  are  only  a  few  obvioas  instanoee.  The  same  proo- 
MB  is  goiDg  on  in  the  mines  and  factories.  Society  as  a  whole  derives  benefit  from 
these  dianges.  and  skilled  laborers  derive  a  special  benefit  on  account  of  the  demand 
thns  creatM  ror  the  labor  they  have  to  dispose  ot  Bat  the  employment  of  the  un- 
skilled laborers  is  taken  from  them,  and  tneir  lot,  already  too  hard,  is  made  harder 
still. 

Harder,  without  doubt,  but  harder  only  for  the  particular  individual 
whom  these  appliances  have  displaced.  Kot  harder  for  the  class  which 
he  now  ceases  to  represent,  on  the  contrary,  incomparably  easier,  as  the 
statistics  of  paupers,  who  are  the  final  residuum  from  the  overcrowding 
of  the  ranks  of  the  unskilled  laborers,  and  whose  fluctuating  numbers 
measure  the  sufferings  of  this  class,  plainly  show.  As  will  l^  seen,  the 
table  given  further  on  exhibits  the  percentage  of  pauperism  for  five 
periods  since  1850,  which  has  steadily  declin^  from  5.11  per  cent,  in 
that  year,  to  3  per  cent,  on  the  1st  of  January  of  the  present  year. 

Without  pursuing  the  subject  further  a  notable  illustration  ot  what 
I  mean,  viz,  that  the  forces,  whatever  they  may  be,  that  control  the  re- 
lations of  capital  and  labor  here  favor  the  laborer  more  than  such  forces 
do  in  similar  communities  in  our  country  is  to  be  found  in  the  extent  and 
degree  of  success  attained  by  the  co-operative  movement  in  this  district. 
This  is  not  short  of  astonishing;  and  in  a  future  report  I  shall  endeavor 
to  make  plain  how  much  our  workingmen  have  to  learn  in  this  respect 
from  their  more  fortunate  brethren  here. 


INOBEASE  OF  LEISUBE. 

The  people  of  all  classes  here  enjoy  much  more  leisure  than  the  same 
classes  with  us ;  and  notwithstanding  the  increasingly  heavy  odds  at 
which  the  Lancashire  laborer  contends  with  those  who  live  in  newer 
countries,  where  the  raw  material  upon  which  his  own  labor  is  expended 
is  produced,  and  where  pressure  of  population,  the  heaviest  handicap 
upon  wages  in  the  industrial  race,  is  entirely  wanting,  he  scores  a  con- 
tinued gain  in  this  respect  on  his  employer.  Comparing  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes,  especially  those  of  the  Manchester  district,  with 
their  condition  forty  years  ago,  Mr.  Jacob  Bright  recently  said  that 
they  now  had  practically  two  Sundays  in  the  week,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  Saturday  besides. 

DECLINE  OF   INTEMPERANCE. 

The  Examiner  and  Times  newspaper  of  this  city  abridges  from  the 
last  report  of  the  Inland  revenue  commissioners  the  following  tables : 

L. — Canaumption  ofwiM,  hter,  and  spiriUy  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  per  capita,  in  each  of  five 
fftare  named,  beginning  with  1852. 


Dftteu 


Brltiah 
spirits. 


Voreign 

tadoolonisl 

spirits. 


Foreign 
wines. 


Beer. 


"^as" 


Coiree,per 


''•^ssr 


1B03 
1862 
1872 
1882 
1885 


Gattom, 
.016 
.644 
.844 
.809 
.788 


GaUont. 
.177 
.177 
.285 
.236 
.221 


OaUom. 
.231 
.384 
.627 
.406 
.879 


Barrtlt. 
.608 
.661 
.885 

.766 
.746 


Poundt, 
1.909 
2.694 
4.010 
4.676 
5.022 


t 


Poundt, 
1.207 
1. 178 
.976 

.885 
.898 


P<nmdt. 
.121 
.124 
.245 
.888 
.408 


It  appears  from  these  figures  that  the  people  of  England  consume  . 
less  of  spirits  and  coffee,  and  more  of  beer,  wine,  tea,  and  c<MK>a.  thaiL, 
they  did  a  third  of  a  century  ago.  ^ '^i^'^^^  ^^  ^^ou^  IL 
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IMPROVEMENT  IN  MORALS  AND  DECREASE  OF  PAUPERISM. 

The  registrar-general's  report  ifor  1885  shows  that  in  England  and 
Wales  a  great  and  steady  improvement  is  taking  place  in  the  percent- 
age of  illegitimate  births.  In  1845  they  were  7  per  cent.;  in  1855, 6.4; 
in  1865,  6.2;  in  1875,  4.8;  and  in  1884,  4.7— the  last  being  the  lowest 
figure  ever  known. 

The  following  table  is  compiled,  for  the  first  four  dates  from  Mr.  Mul- 
hall's  tables,  for  the  last  from  the  registrar-general's  report : 

LL — Deeline  inpauperiim  Hnce  1850  in  England  and  Wales, 


Yean- 

Nnmbep  of 
paupers. 

Ratio  to 
population. 

I860 

921.000 
851,000 
1, 070, 000 
803,000 
818.000 

Percent 
4  11 

1880 

4  2^ 

1870 

4.60 

1880 

3  09 

1886 

3.0O 

IdJI.—The  decrease  in  the  hvrden  of  pauperism  from  1702  to  1880. 
[As  shown  in  another  of  Mr.  Mnlhall's  tables.] 


Period. 


1702-14 
1760-'75 
1783-'93 
1815-'20 
1830-'86 
1841-'50 
1851-'60 
1861-'70 
1871-'80 


Annual  ex* 
penditore. 


£910,000 
1, 520, 000 
2,050,000 
7, 106. 000 
6,742.000 
5,250,000 
5.510,000 
6,740,000 
7,710.000 


Per  in- 
habitant. 


Pence, 
41 
58 
66 
152 
114 
74 
69 
77 
75 


National  in- 
come. 


£65, 000, 000 
122, 000, 000 
145,000,000 
220, 000,  000 
385  000,000 
490. 000, 000 
580, 000. 000 
720.000,000 
935, 000. 000 


Percentage 
of  burden. 


1.40' 
1.24 
1.41 
3.2a 
1.75 
1.07 
.95 
.94- 
.82 


Xot  less  marked  was  the  increase  in  thrift  among  the  laboring  classes 
as  indicated  by  the  increase  in  the  deposits  in  savings  banks  since  1830^ 
as  shown  (for  the  United  Kingdom)  in  the  following  table : 

hllL^Deposits  in  savings  hanks  from  1830  to  1881. 


Years. 

Amount. 

Per  in- 
habitant. 

1880 

£12,600.000  1         $4  8» 
20. 700, 000  ;           6  08 
27, 680. 000  I           7  80 
36,700.000  1           9  09 
46, 230, 000             9  78 
69,000  000            1^  1^ 

1840.. !.*.     ". 

1850 

I860 

1870 

iMi;:..:..:: ;;:;:;;:..;;::::::::::;::;:::::;:;::::::::::;::::::;::: 

PBISON  STATISTICS — ^DECREASE  OF  CRIME. 


The  Courier  of  this  city  prints  the  subjoined  review  of  the  oflacial 
criminal  statistics  for  England  for  1885,'  just  published  (November). 
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These  give  evidence  of  a  steady  decrease  of  crime',  and  recently  of  a 
greater  proportionate  decrease  in  the  number  of  female  criminals: 

From  the  yearly  reports  relating  to  our  convict  prisons  we  are  enabled  to  ffange 
with  considerable  accuracy  the  amount  of  crime  that  from  one  period  to  another  is 
prevalent  in  the  country,  and  it  is  certainly  a  matter  of  no  small  satisfaction  toJeam 
nom  the  report  Just  published  that  the  number  of  sentences  to  penal  servitnae  in- 
flicted by  the  courts  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  past  year  was  23  per  cent, 
lower  than  in  any  previous  year  on  record.  This  decrease  in  sentences  for  serious 
crime  is,  moreover,  not  of  a  temporary  nature,  owing  to  some  transitory  cause,  but 
one  that  shows  a  continuous  and  progressive  tendency.  "^ 

During  the  five  years  ending  in  1B64,  the  average  number  of  persons  sentenced  to 
penal  servitude  in  the  year  was  2,600,  and  whilst  these  figures  had  dropped  to  1,622 
as  the  yearly  average  for  the  five  years  ending  in  1874,  a  further  diminution  has  re- 
duced the  average  to  1,427  for  the  five  years  ending  in  1884,  and  the  actual  number 
to  1,027  for  the  year  ending  in  March,  1886 ;  and  this  progressive  decrease  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  since  1864  the  population  has 
increased  by  over  7,000,000. 

Another  matter  to  which  attention  is  directed  in  the  report  is  that  the  decrease  in 
the  number  of  female  criminals  is  in  proportion  larger  than  in  the  number  of  males. 
Of  the  total  number  of  1,027  males  and  females  that  received  different  sentences  dur- 
ing the  year,  708  were  known  to  have  never  before  been  convicted ;  and  on  analyzing 
the  crimes  committed  by  these  last  we  find,  as  in  previous  years,  larceny  and  roceiv* 
ing  stolen  property  still  easily  heads  the  list  with  a  total  of  219,  followed  by  burglary, 
which  accounts  for  83  cases;  rape,  &c.,  with  74  cases,  and  wounding,  shooting,  &c., 
with  48. 

During  the  twelve  months  there  have  been  25  murders,  as  against  38  in  the  previous 
year,  and  under  the  heading  of  robbery  with  violence  the  figures  have  dropped  to  26 
from  106  in  1884,  and  an  average  of  82  for  the  three  previous  years.  The  actual  pop- 
ulation in  the  prisons  at  the  date  of  the  last  report  is  given  as  8,396,  of  which  number 
821  were  females,  and  of  this  total  3,344  were  confined  under  sentences  of  five  years. 

Some  curious  statistics  are  given  with  a  view  to  point  out  at  what  ages  criminal 
propensities  are  most  commonly  developed,  and  from  these  we  learn  that  while  a  far 
greater  preponderance  of  criminals  are  to  be  found  amongst  males  at  ages  varying 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty-four,  the  female  criminal  does  not  become  fully  developed 
so  early  in  life,  and  with  that  sex  those  at  ages  varying  from  thirty-five  to  forty-four 
easily  bear  off  the  palm  of  crime.  To  house  our  criminals  twelve  establishments  were 
maintained  during  the  past  year,  with  a  total  staff  of  employes  numbering  1 ,500.  The 
gross  total  of  expenditure  in  all  these  establishments  amounted  to  £299,876,  and  by 
deducting  from  these  figures  the  value  of  the  convict  labor  (which  was  estimated  at 
£164,271}  and  making  allowance  for  some  small  sums  obtained  by  the  sale  of  old 
stores,  &c.,  the  net  cost  of  our  convict  prisons  last  year  amounted  to  £134,462. 

The  net  charge  per  prisoner  was,  therefore,  about  £16  2«.  6d,  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  expenses  of  convict  establishments  are  very  considerably  reduced  by  the 
labors  of  the  convicts  themselves.  For  many  years  past  a  large  number  of  convicts 
have  been  employeoon  Government  works  at  Portland,  Portsmouth,  and  Chatham, 
and  now  that  these  are  completed,  fresh  employment  has  been  found  in  making  the 
harbor  at  Dover  and  on  a  new  work  for  the  war  department  at  Luton,  near  Chatham. 
The  number  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  at  present  in  the  convict  prisons  under 
sentences  passed  by  courts-martial  amounts  to  126  and  shows  a  great  improvement 
over  last  year,  when  there  were  200  and  greater  still  over  the  previous  year^  when 
there  were  350.  The  institution  of  the  star  class,  in  which  are  concentrated  prisoners 
who  are  known  to  have  never  before  been  convicted,  and  not  to  belong  ty  the  crim- 
inal class,  has  been  found,  we  are  told,  to  work  very  satisfactorily ;  and  so  far  as  it 
has  gone  there  is  reason  to  think  it  is  successful  in  its  object  of  preventing  prison- 
ers who  etoter  prison  unversed  in  crime  from  coming  under  evil  influences  while 
serving  out  their  sentences.  It  is,  in  conclusion,  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  Dis- 
charged Prisoners  Aid  Societies  are  doing  good  work,  and  in  the  past  year  we  learn 
that  out  of  the  total  number  of  1,815  male  prisoners  liberated,  1,256  were  taken  in 
hand  by  one  or  other  of  these  societies,  and  of  the  254  women  discharged  76  received 
assistance. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  of  prisons  also  shows  that  whereas 
there  were  20,833  persons  in  prison  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  31st 
of  March,  1878,  there  were  bat  15,375  in  prison  on  the  same  day  of  1886 — 
12,467  males  and  2,908  females.  Oonsidering  the  increase  of  i)opaIation 
m^nwhile,  some  3,000,000,  it  is  evident  that  the  namber  of  tenantless 
prisons  must  increase.  Daring  last  year,  the  prisons  of  Huntingdon, 
Clerkcnwell  and  Ooldbath   Fields  were  closed;  Pentonville  convict 
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prison  was  made  a  local  prison }  and  a  portion  of  the  prison  at  Bodmin 
is  about  to  be  transferred  to  the  admiralty  for  naval  purposes. 

The  following  table,  prepared  from  Mr.  MulhalPs  tables  and  the  cen- 
sus, further  illustrates  this  subject : 

hlV, ^Convictions  for  crime  in  England  and  Wales  since  1840. 


Years. 

average. 

Population. 

1840-*49 

21,280 
18,291 
14.630 
11,720 

16,752,000 
18,888,000 

1850>'fi0 

18Q0-'68 

21,202,000 

1870-78 

24.108,000 

BETTER  HEALTH  AND  LONGER  LIFE. 

A  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  county,  as  will 
have  been  seen,  appears  to  be  an  extreme  manifestation  in  everything 
that  tends  to  mark  the  individuality  of  a  people.  And  even  when  we 
come  to  consider  some  of  the  things  over  which  the  circumstances  of 
life  leave  it  least  control,  this  unique  community  shows  no  deviation 
from  the  rule  that  seems  to  govern  it.  The  statistics  of  life  and  death 
show,  unfortunately,  that  Lancashire  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
the  counties  in  its  annual  death-rate,  which,  in  the  decennium  1871-'80 
was  25.17  per  1,000  persons  (26.99  males  and  23.46  females),  whereas  the 
rate  for  England  was  21.27  per  1,000  (22.61  males  and  20.00  females). 
After  Lancashire  come  Durham,  23.77  5  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
23.24;  Northumberland,  22.74;  Staffordshire,  22.44,  and  the  city  of 
London,  22.37. 

If,  however,  we  consider  the  decline  in  the  death  rate  which  has  takea 
place  in  Lancashire  in  the  decennium  1871-'80  as  compared  with  the 
decennium  184I-'50,  it  appears  that  the  improvement  in  the  health  of 
its  people  has  been  scarcely  less  marked  than  their  improvement  in 
other  respects — such  decline  being  from  28  per  1,000  in  1841-'50  to  25.2 
per  1,000  in  1871-^80,  or  10  per  cent.;  whereas  for  all  England  the  de- 
cline is  from  22  in  1841-'50  to  21.3  in  1871-'80,  or  but  little  over  3  per 
cent.  And  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  breathing  space  or 
elbow-room  of  the  average  Englishman — which  was  2|  acres  in  the 
earlier  period  and  something  over  IJ  acres  in  the  later — has  been  re- 
duced only  30  per  cent. ;  whereas,  in  the  same  time,  the  dwellers  in 
Lancashire  have  suffered  a  diminution  of  these  privileges  to  the  extent 
of  40  percent,  their  breathing-space  and  elbow-room  having  been  a 
little  under  three-fourths  of  an  acre  in  the  earlier  period,  and  in  the 
later  period  not  much  over  a  third  of  an  acre.  Again,  the  full  value  of 
this  disproportionate  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  people  of  Lan- 
cashire, as  compared  with  the  rest  of  England,  will  be  more  strikingly 
illustrated  if  we  consider  the  greater  intensity  of  the  effect  of  the  press- 
ure of  population  after  a  certain  degree  of  density  of  population  has 
been  reached.  In  his  official  report  to  the  registrar-general  for  last  year. 
Dr.  Ogle,  summing  up  the  results  of  a  comparison  of  several  groups  of 
districts,  says : 

It  IB  not  apparently  untU  the  density  has  reached  a  certain  degree  of  intensity  that 
it  begins  to  exercise  any  appreciable  effect.    This,  indeed,  miffht  have  been  antici- 
latea.    For  though  we  can  readil  v  understand  that  in  crowded  communities  it  may 
>e  a  matter  of  vital  importance  whether  there  are  500  or  1,000  or  2,000  or  more  per- 
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BOOS  livin;;  on  a  sqnare  inilo,  yet  it  can  scarcely  make  auy  diifureDco,  bo  far  as  boaltli 
coes,  whether  in  roral  districts  there  be  2  acres  or  3  acres  on  an  avora;;o  to  each  in- 
habitant. 

The  differences  in  the  death  rat>es  in  these  sparse  populations  are  determined  by 
other  conditions  than  aggregation. 

There  seem  to  be  no  natural  causes  for  the  comparatively  high  death 
ratein  thecase  of  Lancashire.  Theclimate,  taking  it  all  inall,is  healthy, 
the  drainage  good,  the  water  supply  abundant  and  pure,  and  the  at- 
tention given  by  the  authorities  to  sanitary  matters  generally,  very 
great.  I  have  no  statistics  upon  which  to  base  a  comparison  in  this  re- 
spect with  the  rest  of  England ;  but  I  should  say,  from  the  general  char- 
acter of  municipal  work  in  this  district,  and  the  large  proportion  of  the 
district  which  is  urban,  that  the  people  of  Lancashire  are  at  least  as  - 
well  cared  for,  in  the  matter  of  health,  as  any  of  their  neighbors.  The 
explanation  must  be  sought,  therefore,  in  the  artificial  conditions  of  life 
of  the  i)eople.  The  density  of  population  which,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  any  other  county  outside  of  London,  is, 
without  doubt,  one  of  the  chief  causes.  But  this  does  n6t  account  for 
all  the  difference,  for  London  shows  a  lower  death  rate  than  either  of 
the  five  districts  enumerated  above.  These,  however,  are  all  industrial 
districts,  and  it  would  appear  that  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of 
the  work  done  which  tries  the  health  in  one  way  or  another;  for  exam- 
ple, the  muscular  strain  required  in  boiler  and  machine  working^  the 
dangers  as  well  as  the  lung-destroying  dusts  of  many  kinds  of  mining 
and  metal-working;  the  overheat  of  the  weaving  sheds  and  the  cotton 
and  mineral  dust  given  off  therein :  the  dense  fog  of  steam  in  which  the 
dyerS;  bleachers,  and  printers  work;  the  noxious  fumes  from  the  great 
chimneys  that  fill  the  air. 

Says  Dr.  Ogle : 

Tho  direct  consequences  of  close  aggregation  are  probably  as  nothing  in  compari- 
aon  with  its  indirect  consequences  or  concomitants.  *  *  ^  Moreover,  and  perhaps 
more  than  all,  it  is  in  these  crowded  communities  that  almost  all  tho  most  dangerous 
and  unhealthy  industries  are  carried  on.  It  is  not  so  much  tho  aggregation  itself,  as 
these  other  factors  which  are  associated  with  aggregation  that  produce  tho  high  mor- 
tality of  our  great  towns  or  other  thickly-popu&ted  areas.* 

Speaking  of  the  cotton  industry,  he  says: 

In  the  cotton  factories  the  temperature  of  the  weavinf;  sheds  is  described  in  a  re- 
cent report  by  Dr.  Bridges  to  the  home  secretary  as  *^  tropical  and  relaxing,"  and  dust, 
composed  partl^^  of  filamentous  particles  of  cotton  and  partly  of  miuorai  substances 
used  for  sizing,  is  stated  to  be  a  notable  feature  in  most  of  the  sheds. 

In  harmony  with  these  facts,  the  statistics  of  the  causes  of  death  show 
that  the  deaths  in  Lancashire  from  phthisis  and  diseases  of  the  respi- 
ratory system  averaged,  during  the  years  1870-'80,  30  per  cent,  of  the 
deaths  from  all  causes. 

Applying  Dr.  Ogle's  rules,  viz,  that  the  direct  consequences  of  close 
aggregation  are  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  its  indirect  concomi- 
tants, and  that  more  than  the  direct  and  all  the  other  indirect  effects 
of  aggregation  combined  are  the  dangerous  and  unhealthy  industries 
which  exist  in  such  communities,  it  does  not  seem  difficult  to  draw  the 
general  conclusion  that  it  is  a  combination  of  the  two  causes,  aggrega- 
tion in  its  simpler  form  and  aggregation  as  the  forerunner  and  concomi- 

•  Tho  indirect  effects  of  aggregation  omitted  from  this  quotation  and  represented 
by  asterisks,  are  "abject  want,  iiltb,  crime,  drunkenues8,  and  other  esceses,  keener 
competition,  and  feverish  and  exhausting  conditions  of  life."  These  would  doubtless 
\m  gruater  in  London  than  in  Jjancasbirc,  On  tho  other  hand,  London  attracts  a 
^ger  proportion  of  tho  leisured  pleases,  and,  being  all  urban,  its  8auitiy|on,^8hould^ 
1^  jxmj'^  effective.  Digitized  by  VjUU^  IV^ 
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tant  of  dangerous  and  unhealthy  industries,  which  producer  the  high 
death  rate  in  London  and  in  Lancashire;  and  that  it  is  the  greater  death- 
causing  power  of  that  element  which  predominates  in  Lancashire  (viz, 
the  industrial)  than  that  which  predominates  in  London  (viz,  excessive 
aggregation  leading  to  commercial  rather  than  industrial  development) 
which  produces  a  higher  death  rate  in  sparser-settled  Lancashire. 

A  new  life  table,  based  on  the  returns  from  1871-'80,  is  given  in  Dr. 
Ogle's  report,  which  shows  the  average  expectation  of  life  of  a  male 
English  infant  at  birth  to  be  41.35  years,  against  39.91  years  by  the  old 
table  (1838-'54)  a  gain  of  1.44  years,  or  nearly  a  year  and  a  half.  For 
females  the  new  table  shows  44.62  years  against  41.85  in  the  old,  a 
gain  of  2^77  years. 

In  his  inaugural  address  at  the  opening  of  the  sanitary  congress  at 
York,  in  September,  Sir  T.  Spencer  Wells,  the  president  of  the  con- 
gress, said: 

When  they  spoke  of  the  prolongation  of  life,  they  thought  chiefly  of  the  advantage 
to  individuals,  their  better  health,  and  their  augmented  power  of  enjoyment.  That 
was  a  great  deal,  but  it  meant  more  for  the  state.  During  the  forty-nme  years  that 
registration  had  been  in  force,  about  8,000,000  had  been  added  to  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

They  would  not  be  far  away  if  they  put  the  average  duration  of  life  in  Great  Britain 
before  a  century  ago  at  about  thirty  years;  now,  according  to  the  healthy  life  table, 
it  was  forty-nine  years,  and  each  individual  of  the  8,000,000  increase  in  the  population 
was  worth  to  the  state  £150;  and  if  only  2,000,000  of  the  increased  number  was  the 
fruit  of  sanitary  and  medical  work,  their  economical  value  was  at  least  a  clear  gain  of 
£300,000,000  since  the  foundation  of  the  sanitary  institute. 

INCREASED   CONTENTMENT   OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

After  writing  the  foregoing  portion  of  this  report  it  occurred  to  me 
that  the  conclusions  to  which  the  facts  and  figures  therein  contained 
had  irresistibly  forced  me,  were  so  completely  at  variance  with  infor- 
mation hitherto  furnished  to  the  Department  that  I  determined  to  test 
them  by  an  appeal  to  eminent  authority.  I  accordingly  addressed  iden- 
tical notes  to  Sir  J.  C.  Lee  and  Mr.  Provand,  M.  P.,  containing  a  request 
for  the  favor  of  a  reply  to  these  two  questions : 

(1)  In  your  opinion,  do  not  the  people  of  the  Manchester  district  emigrate  to  a  less 
extent  than  those  of  the  rest  of  England  in  proportion  to  population  f  My  investiga- 
tions lead  me  to  believe  that  such  is  the  case. 

(2)  If  so,  is  it  not  due,  in  your  opinion,  to  the  fact  that  such  a  large  proportion  of 
the  population  of  the  district  is  engaged  in  the  cotton  industry,  and  that  the  opera- 
tives in  this  industry  are  increasingly  contented  to  remain  at  home  because  they  are 
getting  a  larger  share  than  formerly  of  the  joint  earnings  of  capital  and  labor  f 

Following  are  the  replies  of  these  gentlemen  : 

Sir  J,  C,  Lee  to  Consul  Hale. 

56  MosLEY  Street,  Manchester,  November  12,  1886. 

Dear  Major  Hale:  In  reply  to  your  note  of  the  9th  instant,  I  have  great  pleasure 
in  making  the  following  statements,  from  which  X  think  yon  will  be  able  to  deduce 
the  information  you  desire. 

I  should  class  the  various  grades  of  labor  in  our  community  under  five  heads : 

Per  cent 

(1)  First-class  skilled  labor 10 

(2)  Second-class  skilled  labor 15 

h)  Third-class  skilled  labor 25 

(4)  Unskilled  labor 40 

(5)  Useless  people 10 
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Those  in  ttio  lirst  and  uecond  classcn  aro  in  receipt  of  good  wages,  and  rarely  emi- 
grate. Being  good  workmen  tbe.v  can  obtain  steady  employment,  have  few  taxes  to 
pay,  their  house  rent  is  very  moderate,  and  their  food  exceptionally  cheap. 

Those  in  the  third  cUiss,  being  younger  men,  are  inclined  to  ramble,  but  not  to  a 
great  extent,  as  they  have  all  the  tidvantages  of  their  more  skilled  brethren,  with 
the  one  exception  that  they  cannot  depend  npon  such  steady  employment. 

The  fourth  class  is  the  one  that  8upi>lies  the  largest  quota  to  the  emigration  re- 
turns, but  so  long  as  they  can  get  employment  they  do  not  go  away  in  largo  numbers, 
for  the  reason  that  their  food  and  rent  aro  cheap,  and  in  hard  times  they  can  get  as- 
sistance from  the  union  and  from  private  charity. 

The  fifth  class  does  not  emigrate.  It  consists  of  aged  and  impecunious  persons — 
mostly  paupers,  many  of  whom  eke  out  ii  living  in  a  desultory  way  by  a  little  oc- 
casional work,  and  are  more  or  less  chargeable  to  the  union,  when  by  idleness  or  want 
of  thrift  they  are  brought  within  a  measurable  distance  of  starvation. 

As  a  whole  the  people  of  this  district  do  not  look  upon  emigration  with  favor,  and 
I  do  not  think  we  supply  any  largo  number  of  emigrants — certainly  not  in  proportion 
to  our  population.  The  industries  in  the  Manchester  district  are  very  varied,  e,  g,^ 
cotton,  iron,  and  chemical  branches  of  trade,  and  there  is  always  a  good  demand  for 
good  workpeople,  who  are  in.receipt  of  relatively  higher  average  wages  than  has  ever 
been  known  in  my  time. 

Trusting  that  this  brief  expression  of  my  opinion  on  this  point  may  be  of  any  use  to 

Believe  me,  very  faithfully  yours, 

JOSEPH  C.  LEE. 
Major  Hale, 

United  States  Consul,  Manchesttr. 


Mr.  A.  D,  Provand,  M,  P.,  to  Consul  Hale, 

:38  Lloyd's  House,  Albert  Square, 

Manchester y  Novemher  12, 1886. 
Dear  Mr.  Hale:  On  my  return  from  London  I  received  your  note  of  the  9th  in- 
stant.    I  have  to  reply  to  your  two  questions  as  follows : 

(1)  It  is  the  cas<»  that  the  Lancashire  people  emigrate  less  than  those  of  most  of  the 
other  counties  in  England.  So  far  from  emigrating  the  increase  of  the  population  of 
Lancashire  has  for  a  long  time  past  been  added  to  by  immigration,  the  increase  as 
shown  by  census  returns  having  been  greater  than  would  have  been  the  natural  in- 
crease. For  the  ton  years  ending  1881  the  average  increase  throughout  England  (I 
am  not  now  speaking  of  any  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom)  was  15  per  cent.,  but 
the  increase  in  Lancashire  was  22^  per  cent.  West  Yorkshire,  which  is  also  a  manu- 
facturing district,  and  contiguous  to  Lancashire,  has  likewise  increased  in  population 
at  a  higher  rate  than  would  have  been  the  case  without  immigration.  The  increase 
for  the  whole  of  Yorkshire  has  been^  18^  per  cent.,  but  this  has  been  chiefly  in  the 
western  districts,  and  if  the  figures  'for  this  part  of  the  county  were  separately  ob- 
tained the  increase  of  population  would  no  doubt  be  as  high,  if  not  higher,  than 
in  Lancashire. 

(2)  The  foregoing  is  due  to  the  fact  of  the  continued  extension  of  the  manufacturing 
industries  in  Lancashire  during  the  past  fifty  years,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  this  ex- 
tension has  taken  place  away  from  the  seaboard,  for,  notwithstanding  that  Liverpool 
is  in  Lancashire,  almost  the  whole  of  the  industries  are  carried  as  in  the  interior  of 
the  county.  This  prevents  the  growing  up  of  maritime  tastes,  which  lead  to  emigra- 
tion. Another  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  earnings  of  the  cotton  operatives  are  in 
some  departments  higher  to  day  than  they  ever  were  at  any  previous  time,  and  in  no 
departments  are  they  less  than  they  were.  I  use  the  word  **  earnings  "  and  not  wages 
because,  although  the  nominal  wages  are  less  in  many  districts  on  account  of  the 
speeding  of  the  machinery  and  other  causes,  the  earnings,  as  I  have  said,  are  in  some 
cases  greater,  and  in  all  other  cases  as  great  as  they  have  ever  been. 

I  am  yours  faithfully, 

A.  D.  PROVAND. 
Maj.  E.  J.  Hale, 

Consul  of  the  United  Statis^  Manchester, 

It  18  not  necessary  to  point  oat  the  complete  coincidence  of  the  state- 
ments  of  these  two  gentlemen  with  the  dedactions  already  made  in  this 
report,  even  in  several  important  particulars  outside  the  immediate 
aoope  9f  (he  inquiry  addressed  to  them. 
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Sir  J.  O.  Lee',  who  was  knighted  in  1882  for  his  eminent  services  in 
connection  with  the  negotiations  for  renewal  of  the  French  treaty,  is 
probably  the  highest  authority  on  commercial  matters  in  the  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Provand  is  the  very  able  member  of  Parliament  whose  opinion 
was  sought  (together  with  that  of  Sir  J.  C.  Lee  and  some  others)  by 
the  British  foreign  office,  and  embodied  in  tho  official  memorandum 
on  the  subject  of  the  character  of  consular  reports,  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  recently  issued  for  the  information  and  guidance  of 
the  consuls  of  the  United  States. 

CAUSES  OP  THE  GROWING  CONTENTMENT  OP  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

The  shifting  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  as  indicated  by  the  income- 
tax  returns,  more  and  more  towards  the  industrial  and  commercial 
classes  is  not  a  less  marked  feature  of  the  past  forty  years  than  the 
vast  accumulation  of  wealth*  itself  which  has  taken  place  in  those  years. 
It  is  not  possible  also  to  determine  from  the  returns  what  class  of  the 
beneficiaries  just  mentioned  has  received  th^  greater  proportionate 
share  of  the  benefit.  But  the  statistics  and  testimony  here  adduced 
tend  to  the  conclusion  that  tho  advantage  rests  with  the  employed ;  and 
this  conclusion,  while  probably  true  as  to  the  whole  country,  is  more 
certainly  true  as  to  this  district. 

The  following  tables,  for  the  United  Kingdom,  extracted  by  Mr.  Mul- 
hall  from  the  official  "  statistical  abstract,^  throw  further  light  upon 
the  causes  of  the  growing  contentment  of  the  people: 


LV.— PaMp«». 

Year. 

Number. 

Per  1,000  in. 
habitanU. 

1850    - 

1,308,000                    48 

978,000                    34 

1.270,000                     41 

1, 010,  OCU                     29 

082  000                     '-^ 

I860 

1870 

1880               *- *. 

1885 

L  VI. — Criminals, 


Yean. 


CommittalB  ,Pcrl,000in- 
porannam.   i  babitanta. 


]850-*50 
18«(V-'C0, 
1870-'79. 
lS80-'8o 


1 


41,424 
27,005  I 
22,812  ' 
20,763 


151 
02 
09 
50 


LVII. — Children  at  school. 


Political  diTiaion. 


1875. 


Per  1,000  inhab- 
I         iunta. 


1885. 


1875. 


1685. 


England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

United  Kingdom 


M,  863, 200 

812,300 

380,000 

2,665,400 


3, 871, 300 
455,700 
502,450 

4. 320, 450 


123 
117 
102 
VJIO 


*  Tbe  growth  of  wealth  in  England  and  Wales  can  be  inferred  with  anfficient  nconriKJV  for  the 

Jtresent  purpose  by  a  compariaon  of  tbe  osseaamcnts  for  the  incomo  tax,  whipl)  were  £$227,609,132  Iq 
840,  and  more  than  double,  or  orer  £500,000,000,  in  1884. 
t  The  number  in  1850  was  but  197,578. 
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Period. 

lyQUioiu 
of  letters. 

Letters  per 
inhabitant. 

1841-50 

277 
400 
724 
»H2 
1,310 

10 

l851-'60 

17 

18bl-*70 

25 

J871-'80 

30 

1881-'85 

37 

Compared  with  population^  the  number  of  letters  last  year  was  forty- 
tbree  i^ev  head  in  England,  tbiry-two  in  Scotland,  and  eighteen  in 
Ireland.  During  the  past  ten  years  the  number  of  telegraphic  messages 
has  risen  from  twenty-one  to  thirty-nine  millions,  an  increase  of  $6  per 
cent. 

LIX. — Bankruptcy, 


Period. 

Knmbor  of 
banknipts. 

Aihoant. 

liatio  of 
assets. 

1871-76 

8,038 
11,167 
0,072 

£20,200,000 
25,400,000 
18,100,000 

Per  eeHt. 
31 

]877-*82 

29 

1883-85 

81 

LX. — CowmmpHon.of  alcoholic-drink. 


Year. 

GfOlons  per  inhabitant 

Equivalent 

Beer. 

Spirits. 

Wine. 

in  aloobol. 

1875 

34.2 
28.0 
26.8 

1.29 
1.08 
0.97 

0.53 
0.44 
0.38 

2.83 

1881 

l.OJ 

M85  .,       _^ , 

1.79 

The  consumption  was  30  per  cent,  higher  in  1875  than  it  is  at  present. 
It  is  still  higher  in  England  than  in  the  sister  kingdoms,  the  average 
of  alcohol  consumed  being  1.90  in  England,  1.G7  in  Scotland,  and  1.23 
in  Ireland,  per  inhabitant. 


JJXl,—Food, 


Articles. 

1875w 

1885. 

Meat 

nonnds.. 

95 
63 
72 

106 

Soeir.  .-.--- 

« 

do 

74 

t2"1....V......... 

niin«'Aa.  _ 

80 

LXIL—Tfen/^ 

Savings  banks.... 
Hntoal  societies. 


156,000,000 
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The  accamalations  of  the  working  class  under  the  above  two  heads 
have  averaged  seven  millions  sterling  per  Annum. 

ASSISTED   EMIGEATION. 

Up  to  this  point  only  that  portion  of  the  emigration  from  this  country 
which  proceeds  voluntarily  and  without  aid  has  been  commented  upon. 
The  statistics  given  include,  of  course,  all  emigration  5  but  my  com- 
ments have  been  restricted,  as  just  stated.  As  there  is  practically  no 
deportation  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  chronic  paupers,  or  insane 
or  other  helpless  persons,  it  will  be  necessary  now  simply  to  consider 
the  question  of  "assisted  emigration.'' 

It  has  been  shown  elsewhere  that  the  laws  of  this  country  have  suc- 
ceeded for  some  forty  years  pas};  in  counteracting  the  motive  to  emi- 
gration in  a  steadily  Increasing  degree,  and  that  this  has  occurred 
notwithstanding  the  enormous  increase  of  the  motive,  so  far  as  it  de- 
I>ends  upon  natural  causes.  But  consummate  as  the  Briton's  economic 
genius  has  been  shown  to  be,  it  has  not  yet  been  able  quite  to  overcome 
Its  adversary's  start.  As  soon  as  hard  times  increase  the  pressure  of  sur- 
plus population,  attention  is  more  earnestly  directed  to  this  cause  of 
labor  competition.  The  continued  depression  of  trade,  which  existed, 
without  serious  check,  up  to  a  few  months  ago,  redoubled  the  efforts  pf 
those  who  look  to  relief  from  emigration.  The  effect  of  these  efforts,  as 
made  by  those  who  were  chiefly  interested,  whether  from  philanthropic 
or  persona]  motives,  in  reducing  the  competition,  may  be  thus  stated : 

There  was  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  subject  of  emi- 
gration to  Canada,  in  March,  1884.  Subsequently  there  was  formed  a 
"national  association  for  promoting  state-directed  colonization,"  under 
high  patronage  and  with  a  powerful  executive  committee.  The  na- 
tional council  connected  with  this  association  embraces  the  names  of 
many  representatives  of  several  trades  in  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom, 
among  them  representatives  from  thirteen  of  the  principal  towns  in 
this  district.  In  March  last  a  deputation  from  this  association,  headed 
by  Lord  Brabazon,  its  president,  waited  upon  Earl  Granville,  then  sec- 
retary of  state  for  the  colonies.  And  in  April  a  debate  ensued  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  from  the  published  accounts  of  which  the  following 
extracts  will  be  interesting : 

Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  Jptil  2,  188C. 

"  Id  the  course  often  years,  from  1871  to  1881/'  said  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  "about 
3,250,000,  or  nearly  tbo  population  of  London,  bad  been  added  to  England  and  Wales 
alone,  and  since  tbe  last  census  nearly  1,500,000  more  must  bave  come  into  existence. 
Tbore  was  every  reason  to  fear  tbat  agriculture  must  provide  less  and  less  occupa- 
tion every  year.  Between  1871  and  1881,  1,000,000  acres  had  been  converted  from 
arable  to  pasture,  and  fn  18H1  tbe  number  of  proprietors  and  attendants  on  agricult- 
ural macbines  had  increased  to  4,200  from  2,100  in  1871.  Tben  in  1861  there  were  172 
dwellers  in  towns  to  every  100  in  the  country,  but  in  1871  the  proportion  had  risen  to 
192  and  in  1881  to  212 ;  and  there  was  no  reason  to  hope  that  the  extension  of  small 
holdings  and  allotments,  desirable  as  this  was,  could  furnish  anything  like  an  effective 
counteraction  to  this  tendency.  Tbe  fact  that  there  was  not  yet  apparent  much  suf- 
fering among  the  higher  class  of  our  operatives  was  only  evidence  of  the  reluctance 
of  this  class  to  make  its  privations  known.  Then  there  was  a  keen  competition  with 
foreign  immigrants  who  are  content  with  worse  fare  than  our  own  artisans.  The 
prospect  of  our  manufacturers  being  able  to  Supply  means  for  this  gro'i^ing  population 
was  anything  but  promising." 

Lord  Harrowby  then  looked  *'to  see  how  far  emigration  was  affording  the  relief 
required  at  the  present  time.  The  figures  were  very  curious  and  surprising.  The 
English  emigrants  numbered  63,000  persons  in  1877,  183,000  in  1883,  147,000  in  1884. 
and  126^000  persons  in  1885.    The  figures  relating  to  Scotch  and  Irish  emigration  told 
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exactly  the  same  tale.  The  namber  of  Scotch  emigrants  was  8,000  in  1877.  32,000  in 
1882,  and  21,000  in  1885,  while  the  number  of  Irish  emigrants  was  22,000  in  1877, 
105,000  in  1883,  and  60,000  in  1885.  The  diminished  number  of  emiCTants  last  year 
might  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the  state  of  the  labor  market  abroad  and  in  the  col- 
onies ;  but  however  that  might  be  he  contended  that  emigration  had  not  afforded  that 
relief  which  the  state  of  our  labor  market  required.  The  returns  relating  to  net  emi- 
gration were  still  worse  than  those  to  which  he  had  just  referred.  Taking  British 
and  Irish  emigration  only,  after  deducting  immigrants  and  emigrants,  the  numbers 
were  31,000  persons  in  1877, 24.6,000  persons  in  188H,  and  122,000  persons  in  1885.  These 
were  the  numbers  of  persons  who  had  been  actually  deducted  from  the  labor  market 
of  this  country.  He  feared,  that  instead  of  voluntary  emigration  being  in  our  hour  of 
need  a  great  resource,  it  was  more  and  more  ceasing  to  supply  our  need.  This  question 
had  been  brought  forward  on  two  occasions  within  the  last  twelve  months.  An  im- 
portant meeting  was  held  at  the  Mansion  House,  and  since  then  the  noble  earl  who 
presided  over  the  colonial  office  received  in  February  an  important  deputation  headed 
by  Lord  Brabazon.  That  deputation  represented  170,000  workmen,  and  they  made 
two  requests.  The  first  was  for  state* directed  emigration,  viz,  state-planned  new 
settlements  with  special  arrangements,  and  state  loans  to  enable  settlers 'to  go  out. 
He  believed  that  boards  of  guardians  were  now  empowered  to  use  the  rates  for  emi- 
gration. But  this  was  a  very  grave  and  serious  matter,  and  he  would  like  to  know 
more  about  the  details  of  it  before  he  gave*  a  decided  opinion  in  favor  of  it.  At  all 
events  the  subject  was  clearly  worthy  of  consideration.  The  second  great  point 
pressed  upon  the  Government  was  that  information  should  be  given  to  every  part  of 
the  country  as  to  the  colonial  opening ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  colonial  office  should 
get  the  best  information  together  and  forward  it  to  many  centers  throughout  the 
country.  He  believed  a  great  deal  of  good  would  be  done  if  that  suggestion  were 
acted  ux)on." 

The  Earl  of  Iddcslei^h  said,  "  I  hope  that  the  inquiries  we  have  heard  of  to  be  made 
by  the  colonial  office,  in  conjunction  with  other  departments,  will  not  be  limited  to 
the  prospects  of  workin^men  or  emigrants  going  out  of  this  country,  but  that  they 
will  lead  to  the  furnishing  of  information  likely  to  be  useful,  bringing  before  the 
manufacturers  and  people  of  the  country  the  position  and  pro8X>ects  of  the  colonies 
themselves.^' 

THE  EMIGRANTS'  INFORMATION  OFFICE. 

The  final  result  of  the  efforts  described  above  was  the  establishment 
of  an  '*  emigrants'  information  oflfice  "  in  London,  on  the  1 1th  of  October. 
In  the  Guardian  newspaper  of  this  city  there  appeared,  shortly  before, 
a  history  of  state-directed  emigration  from  1834  down  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  ^^  information  ofQce,"  and  a  statement  of  the  character  and 
functions  of  the  latter^  as  follows : 

State  interference  in  emigration  began  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Fourth,  taking 
the  form  of  an  act  *'  to  empower  His  Majesty  to  erect  South  Australia  into  a  British 
province  or  provinces,  and  to  provide  for  the  colonization  and  government  thereof 
The  preamble  recites  that  '*  divers  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  possessing  among  them 
considerable  property  are  desirous  to  embark,''  and  that  *Mt  is  highly  expedient  that 
His  Majesty's  said  subjects  should  be  enabled  to  carry  their  said  laudable  purpose 
into  effect; "  and  the  act  provides  that  three  or  more  "  colonization  commissioners  for 
South  Australia  "  shaU  be  appointed  to  provide  for  the  sale  or  letting  of  waste  lands, 
and  to  apply  all  moneys  so  received  to  the  purpose  of  an  "  emigration  fund,"  to  be 
employed  **  without  any  deduction  whatever  "  (except  for  working  expenses  and  colonial 
charges)  in  conveying  *  *  poor  emigrants  "  from  the  Uni  ted  Kingdom  tothe  colony.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  considerable  jobbery  took  place  under  this  scheme,  and  a  further 
development  was  forced  on  the  Government  six  years  later  by  the  formation  of  the 
emigration  board  in  1B40.  This  consisted  of  three  commissioners  with  £1,000  each, 
whose  expenditure  was  met  by  an  imperial "  emigration  vote  "  of  £1,000,  supplemented 
by  proportionate  contributions  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  land  in  the  several 
colonies.  Reckless  sales  of  laud  and  an  unwise  policy  of  selection  of  "  poor  emigrants  " 
shortly  reduced  the  majority  of  the  colonial  land  funds  to  so  low  an  ebb  that  in  184;J-^'44 
the  tax-payers  at  home  were  called  upon  to  provide  the  whole  cost  of  the  emigration 
board  and  its  staff  of  agents  at  the  ports.  These  latter  were  generally  half-pay  officers, 
and  their  traditional  bias  to  extravagance  in  expending  public  money  may  be  traced 
in  the  growing  proportions  of  the  vote  of  Parliament  they  administered.  It  exceeded 
£25,000  for  1851-'52,  but  appears  to  have  gradually  dwindled  as  the  colonial  govern- 
ments showed  a  willingness  to  resume  the  expense  of  shipping  their  own  emigrants. 
In  1878  the  old  board  of  emigration  disappeared,  but  £100  a  year  has  since  appeared 
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on  the  colonial  office  voto  for  one  of  the  clerks  then  transferred  to  that  department 
**  for  emigratipn  business."  It  is  this  gentleman  who  will  have  the  chief  share  in  the 
direction  of  the  new  office  described  below. 

Since  1878  there  has  been  an  entire  cessation  of  action  <m  the  part  of  the  home  Gov- 
ernment in  assisting  emigration,  whether  pecuniarily  or  otherwise.  Strangely  enough, 
however,  the  estaGlishment  of  the  new  *'  emigrants  information  office"  was  due  to  a 
movement  started  during  the  distress  prevalent  last  winter  with  a  view  to  ol>taiti 
state  help  in  furthering  a  great  scheme  of  colonization.  It  is  true  that  the  National 
Association  for  State-directed  Labor  would  indignantly  repudiate  any  idea  of  state 
help,  but  after  the  interview  of  Lord  Brabazon  and  his  friends  with  Lord  Granville 
at  the  colonial  office  in  March  last,  the  representative  of  the  tax-payers  could  hardly 
share  their  views.  Their  scheme,  briefly,  was  to  establish  a  jiermanent  colooizutiim 
bo£urd  under  the  colonial  office,  on  which  should  serve,  with  other  persons,  the  agent 
general  of  such  colonial  governments  as  should  be  disposed  to  co-operate.  This  board 
was  to  obtain  grants  of  land  from  those  colonial  governments,  and  by  loan  from  the 
Imperial  Government  to  transport  to  such  lands  pioneer  emigrants,  at  iixcd  wa^es, 
to  prepare  the  soil  for  the  advent  of  the  detachments  of  selected  emigrant  colonists, 
who  were  to  be  located  on  80-acre  allotments,  to  bo  mortgaged  to  t be  colonization 
board  for  the  expenditure  to  be  incurred  on  behalf  of  the  emigrants.  In  addition  to 
transport,  this  expenditure  was  to  cover  fnmiture,  implements,  niid  maintenance, 
until  the  first  harvest,  plus  administrative  and  pioneer  expenses.  The  mortgage  was 
to  be  repaid  within  a  maximum  period  of  ten  years,  with  4  per  cent,  inteivst.  It  was 
estimated  that  two  millions  sterling  would  be  required  in  the  first  year.  This  scheme, 
so  far  as  it  was  connected  with  the  direction  of  emigration  on  the  oedit  of  the  im- 
perial exchequer,  met  with  little  sympathy  from  the  government  of  the  day,  even 
though  it  had  the  support  of  Mr.  Froude  and  Mr.  Arnold  White,  and  was  puiuteil  in 
glowing  colors  alike  by  Mr.  Alfred  Simmons,  the  secretary  to  the  Kent  aud  Sussex 
Laborers'  Union,  and  by  Mr.  Mandsley,  representing  the  Manchester  Trades  Council. 
It  was  urged  that  there  was  no  margin  for  possible  failures,  and  there  was  neither  a 
prospect  that  the  colonies  would  contribute  to  the  expenditure  nor  a  certainty  that 
they  would  allot  the  requisite  lands  to  the  proposed  board. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  had  long  been  felt  by  successive  Governments  that  adequate 
measures  were  not  being  taken  to  spread  among  the  working  classes  trustworthy  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  emigration.  Laborers  anxious  to  emigrate  were  unable 
for  the  most  part  to  obtain  a  simple  statement  of  the  prospects  open  to  them  even  in 
a  single  colony,  and  there  nowhere  existed  a  systematic  digest,  periodical Ij'  issued, 
of  the  comparative  facilities  for  emigration  and  of  the  demand  for  labor  in  the  several 
colonies.  Whilst,  therefore,  a  distinct  objection  was  raised  against  pledging  tho 
credit  of  Great  Britain  in  support  of  a  scheme  of  state-directed  emigration,  Lord 
Granville  readily  adopted  the  idea  of  an  **  emigrants'  information  office."  Consider- 
able difflcnlty  appears  to  have  been  experienced  in  overcoming  the  traditional  reluc- 
tance of  the  treasury  to  incur  new  expenditure,  but  in  tho  end  tho  colonial  office 
carried  its  point,  and  the  treasury  consented  to  find  the  money  xequiri'.d  for  the  new 
undertaking.  The  emigrant's  information  office  thus  originated  is  not  a  Goverment 
department.  It  is  merely  a  subsidized  institution  'having  relations  with  the  colouial 
office.  It  is  managed  by  an  unpaid  committee  of  management,  to  be  uomiuated  by 
tho  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  which  will  include  gentlemen  prominent  in 
promoting  emigration,  together  with  representatives  of  the  laboring  classes. 
•  ••«««» 

The  committee  will  be  responsible  for  their  expenditure,  but  they  will  receive  £G50 
a  year  as  a  grant  from  votes  of  Parliament  towards  such  expenses,  together  with 
franking  privileges  from  the  post-office  for  all  correspondence,  whether  to  or  from 
their  office.  The  stationery  office  will  also  undertake  the  committee's  printing  and 
supply  all  stationery  free  of  charge.  Taking  all  these  items  into  consideration,  the 
subsidy  from  public  funds  may  roughly  be  estimated  at  £1,000  a  year. 

The  functions  of  the  emigrants  information  office  will  be  to  collect  information 
through  the  agents-general  from  the  various  colonies,  and  to  tabulate  tho  returns  ob- 
tained. The  publications  embodying  this  information  will  be  of  three  kinds,  to  bo 
revised  quarterly  or  more  often  if  requisite.  In  the  first  place  there  will  bo  a  general 
circular,  which  will  be  hung  up  in  every  post-otfice  in  the  Kingdom,  containing  gen- 
eral information  for  intending  emigrants  to  Canada  and  the  Australasian  and  Sontli 
African  colonies.  This  will  give  succinct  particulars  of  the  full  cost  of  passage  at 
steerage  rates  to  the  colonies  in  question,  together  with  the  length  of  passage  in  each 
instance.  The  various  rates  of  free  and  assisted  passages  will  then  appear,  and  tho 
arrangements  made  for  receiving  and  temporarily  accommodating  emigrants  on  land- 
ing. It  would  seem  that  emigrants*  "  homes  "  exist  at  nearly  all  ports  of  arrival.  Tho 
iptending  emigrant  will  next  bo  advised  as  to  the  time  most  favorable  for  his  appear- 
ance in  the  respective  colonies,  according  to  his  occupation,  and  particulars  are  given 
as  to  the  colonial  demand  for  the  several  trades  and  occupations.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  agricnltural  laborers  and  female  domestic  servants  are  everywhere  in 
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request,  as  are  farmers  with  some  capital ;  whilst  New  South  Wales  makes  a  special 
appeal  for  navvios  and  men  connected  with  the  building;  trades.  The  general  circu- 
lar will  conclude  by  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  colonial  representatives 
in  England  to  whom,  or  to  the  authorities  of  the  emigrants'  informatioa  office,  appli- 
cation should  bo  made  for  further  particulars.  In  tho  second  place  there  are  special 
circulars,  dealing  in  greater  detail  with  tho  facts  respecting  each  of  tho  colonies  re- 
ferred to  in  tho  general  circular.  Each  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  dealing 
with  passages  and  tho  local  demand  for  labor,  and  the  second  furnishing  important 
particulars  as  to  the  climate,  population,  products,  religion,  education,  cost  of  living, 
and  land  system.  The  two  latter  heads  are  fully  treated,  and  will  bo  worthy  of  gen- 
eral perusal  by  all  interested  in  colonial  matters,  as  well  as  by  intending  emigrants. 
Tho  above  two  forms  of  circular  will  bo  issued  gratis  to  applicants,  but  tho  moderate 
sum  of  a  penny  is  chargeable  for  the  third  series  of  tho  committee's  publications, 
styled  *^  handbooks,''  in  which  fuller  attention  will  be  given  to  tho  points  dealt  with 
in  the  circulars.  These  handbooks  will  be  procurable  through  booksellers  in  the 
usual  way,  or  from  the  office  direct.  It  is  in  contemplation,  it  is  understood,  to  dis- 
tribute the  special  circulars  freely  to  all  clubs  and  associations  of  the  working  classes, 
and  to  such  philanthropic  bodies  as  may  seem  likely  to  circulate  them  among  those 
classes.  At  tbe  head  of  each  publication  issued  will  bo  the  notice  that '  ^  the  omigran  ts" 
information  office  has  been  established  under  the  snpervison  of  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment for  tho  purpose  of  supplying  intending  emigrants  with  useful  and  trustworthy 
infoimation  respecting  emigration  to  tbe  British  colonies.  The  information  issued 
by  the  office  to  tho  public  is  mainly  obtained  from  the  various  colonial  governments 
and  their  representatives  in  this  country.  No  pains  are  spared  to  make  the  informa- 
tion OS  correct  as  possible,  but  the  committee  of  management  cannot  undertake  to 
hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  absolute  correctness  of  every  detail. 

•  #»»»•• 

With  such  unrivaled  opportunities  of  information  furnished  to  them  by  tho  two 
new  departments,  the  wage-earning  classes  will  be  in  a  most  favorable  position  to  dis- 
pose of  their  labor  to  the  best  advantage;  they  will  know  where  their  services  are  in 
request,  and  there  will  bo  no  longer  any  reason  why  ignorance  concerning  Englaiid*« 
colonial  possessions  should  place  intending  emigrants  at  the  mercy  of  the  sharks  who 
bavo  fattened  on  an  earlier  generation.  The  great  difficulty  experienced  hitherto  has 
been  t^  select  suitable  emigrants.  Of  the  unbilled  and  of  ne'er-do-weels  there  has  at 
all  times  b«en  a  supply  far  in  excess  of  the  colonial  demand,  but  tho  men  that  a  young 
colony  needs  to  develop  its  resources  must  above  all  be  practical — men  aquainted  with 
agriculture  and  handy  with  simplo  tools.  For  tho  skilled  artisan  also,  especially  if 
belonging  to  the  building  and  allied  trades,  there  is  an  increasing  demand.  The  emi- 
grant? information  office  should  reach  these  men ;  and  when  wo  say  men,  it  should 
not  bo  forgotten  that  female  emigration  is  more  urgently  needed  than  male. 

There  are  some  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  women  in  tho  United  Kingdom  in  ex- 
cess of  tho  total  male  population,  but  it  is  calculated  that  even  this  immense  number 
would  scarcely  make  up  the  opposite  deficiency  in  tho  colonies.  There  is  nothing, 
however,  in  the  emigrants'  information  office  which  will  justify  any  expectations  of 
imperial  contributions  to  the  cost  of  emigration.  It  will  be  a  center  of  imparting  in- 
formation and  its  functions  will  be  strictly  defined  by  its  title. 

ATTITUDE  OP  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

From  what  has  gone  before,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  tho 
British  Government  favors  emigration,  but  preferentially  to  its  own 
colonies.  Tho  idea  of  *' imperial  federation,'' to  which  the  display  at 
the  late  Colonial  Exposition  gave  impetus,  accentuates  the  preference. 
Othenvisc  its  attitude  and  the  present  state  of  the  law  on  the  subject 
of  emigration,  is  set  forth  in  a  memorandum  issued  in  September  by 
the  local  government  board,  as  follows: 

Expenditure  for  emigration  has,  in  the  caseof  unions,  become  a  common- fund  charge, 
aud  where  the  guardians  of  a  union  expend  money  on  emigration  tho  written  con- 
currence on  the  part  of  tho  guardian  or  guardians  of  any  particular  parish  in  t  he  union 
is  not  required.  Excei)t  in  the  cas'j  of  orphan  or  deserted  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  a^e,  guardians  of  unions  can  expend  money  in  the  emigration  of  any  poor 
person  residing  therein,  whether  actually  in  receipt  of  relief  or  not,  but  in  cases  of 
orphan  or  deserted  children,  chargtuibilitj'  is  necessary.    Tbo  guard  pnsofa^sep- 

igi  ize      y  g 
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arate  paristi  can  expend  money  in  the  emigration  of  any  poor  person  residing  in 
such  parish  who  is  settled  therein,  or  irremovable  therefrom,  whether  in  receipt  of 
relief  or  not.  They  can  also  expend  money  in  the  emigration  of  orphan  or  deserted 
children  who  have  no  settlement,  or  the  place  of  whoso  settlement  is  not  known, 
provided  they  are  chargeable.  The  local  government  board  have  no  wish  to  dis- 
courage boards  of  gnardians  in  the  discretionary  exercise  of  their  powers  of  ajding 
the  emigration  of  poor  persons,  providing  due  regard  is  had  to  the  wishes  of  the 
colonies  or  of  foreign  countries,  and  such  arrangements  are  made  as  are  required 
for  the  welfare  of  the  proposed  emigrants.  Strong  objections  have  from  time  to  time 
been  urged  on  behalf  of  the  colonies  against  the  emigration  from  England  of  adult 
paupers.  The  colonists  are  unwilling  to  run  the  risk  of  thus  receiving  persons  of 
bad  character,  or  those  who,  from  weak  intellect  or  other  causes,  might  become  bur- 
densome to  them.  As  regards  Canada,  the  board  are  informed  that  assisted  passages 
are  only  given  to  farmers,  farm  laborers,  and  domestic  servants.  In  consequence 
of  representations  which  have  been  made  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
the  board  feel  themselves  precluded  from  sanctioning  emigration  to  that  coantry  at 
the  cost  of  the  ^>oor  rates.  The  only  cases  in  which  the  board  consider  themselves  jus- 
tiiied  in  departing  from  their  general  rule  in  this  repect  are  those  in  which  the  emi- 
grants are  going  to  join  a  relative  who  is  in  a  position  to  assist  in  maintaining  them 
on  their  arrival,  and  who  have  given  evidence  of  willingness  and  ability  to  do  so  by 
remitting  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  passage-money.  In  cases  of  this  kind  the  board 
are  willing  to  consent  to  the  payment  of  a  small  sum  to  cover  the  cost  of  conveyance 
to  the  port  of  embarkation,  but  in  no  such  instance  do  they  sanction  the  payment  of 
any  part  of  the  passage-money  cr  the  cost  of  the  outfit.  It  may  be  mentioned  that, 
under  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1882,  passengers  arriving  in  the  United  States  are 
required  to  be  examined,  and  if  on  such  examination  there  is  found  to  be  any  person 
unable  to  lake  care  of  himself  without  becoming  a  public  charge  he  is  not  permitted 
to  land.  The  board  are  in  communication  with  the  Canadian  Government  with  re- 
gard to  the  inspection  of  orphan  and  deserted  children  sent  out  to  the  dominion  by 
boards  of  guardians,  and  pending  the  receipt  of  reports  on  such  inspections,  tho 
board  are  not  sanctioning  tho  emigration  of  orphan  and  deserted  children  to  Canada. 
Before  deciding  to  issue  an  order  authorizing  expenditure  in  respect  of  any  proposed 
emigration,  tho  board  require  to  bo  famished  with  a  copy  of  the  resolution  of  tho 
guardians  and  with  a  list  and  description  of  the  persons  desirous  oi  emigrating. 

The  statistics  of  emigration  are  obtained  by  the  Government  chiefly 
from  the  records  of  the  ship-masters  of  sach  vessels  as  come  under  tho 
"passengers  acts,"  (section  4,  act  of  1855,  and  section  4,  act  of  1868). 
The  records  are  prepared  in  accordance  with  sections  IG  and  17  of  the 
act  of  1855,  as  amended  by  section  6  of  the  act  of  1863.  Copies  of  these 
acts,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  contain  very  complete  regulations  for  the 
comfort  and  safety  of  emigrants,  will  be  found  herewith. 

SPECIAL  PRIVILEGES  OB  BATES  OP  FABE. 

Emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  other  countries  than  the 
United  States  and  the  British  possessions  is  so  insignificant  in  extent 
that  this  division  of  tho  subject  may  be  confined  to  considering  the 
special  privileges  and  rates  of  fare  offered  by  the  latter.  There  was  pub- 
lished in  1877  an  ofQcial  statement—" No.  34,  Colonization  Circular'^ — 
which  contained  a  digest  "of  nearly  all  the  statutes  of  states  and  colo- 
nies with  which  the  emigration  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  related,"  but 
I  have  failed  to  find  any  one  who  possessed  a  copy,  and  Mr.  Giffen  writes 
me  that  "the  board  [of  trade]  regrets  that  they  are  unable  to  supply 
you  f  me]  with  a  copy  of  the  colonization  circular  referred  to,  every  effort 
to  obtain  the  required  number  having  been  without  success."  By  the 
courtesy,  however,  of  the  oflQcials  of  the  new  "information  office"  I  am 
enabled  to  transmit  herewith  very  late  and  complete  statements  con- 
cerning each  of  tho  British  colonies,  as  regards  passages,  demand  for 
labor,  arrangements  for  reception  on  lauding,  cost  of  living,  rate  of 
wages,  general  description  of  the  country,  land  grants,  and  cost  of  im- 
proved lands.  ^.g.^.^^^  ^^  L^OOgle 
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This  information  will  be  found  in  circulars  Nos.  1  to  10,  inclosed  here- 
with. 

DIGEST  OP  EMIGRATION — OFFICE  CIECULABS. 

The  following  is  an  abridgement  of  the  information  contained  in  the 
circulars : 

The  time  ordinarily  taken  on  voyage,  and  the  lowest  rate  of  unas- 
sisted passages  to  Canada  and  the  Australasian  and  South  African  col- 
onies, is  as  follows: 

LXllh-^Length  and  cost  of  passage. 


Colonies. 


Canada 

New  South  Wales  . 

Victoria 

South  Aastralia  . . . 

Qneensland .. 

Western  Aostnilla 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Cape 

Natal 


By  steamer. 


Average 
time. 


Daya. 
10 
5e 
40 
42 
65 
40 

40  to  50 
45 
20 

26  to  28 


Lowest 
fare. 


&  $.  d. 

4    0    0 
10  16 
10  16 
10  16 

17  0 
10  10 
16  0 
16  16 
15  15 

18  18 


By  sailing  vessel. 


Average  time. 

Lowest 
{sure. 

£  $.  d. 

Ahoat  3  months. 
Nearly  3  months. 

do 

About  3  months. 

do 

do 

do 

13  13  0 
13  13  0 
18  13    0 

13  13    0 

14  14    0 

15  0  0 
13  13    0 

Todays I      MO  16    0 


*  Second-class. 


PASSAGES. 

Free  passages.'-The  only  colony  to  which  free  passages  are  given  at 
the  present  time  is  Queensland,  and  the  system  in  that  colony  applies 
only  to  single  female  domestic  servants  and  to  agricultural  laborers. 

Assisted  passages^  Canada. — Assisted  passages  cost  £3  to  each  adult — 
the  system  applies  only  to  agriculturists,  farm  laborers,  and  their  fam- 
ilies, and  to  female  domestic  servants.  • 

Western  Australia. — Assisted  passages  cost  £4  to  each  adult — the  • 
system  applies  mainly  to  farmers  and  agriculturists,  and  a  deposit  of 
£100  (to  bo  refunded  on  arrival  in  the  colony)  is  required  before  any 
assistance  is  given. 

New  Zealand.-- Assisted  passages  cost  £10  to  each  adult — the  system 
applies  only  to  farmers  and  agriculturists  with  small  capital.  Before 
any  one  of  this  class  receives  such  assistance  he  must  show  that  he  is 
possessed  of  £100,  and  an  additional  £50  for  each  member  of  his  famiFy 
over  12  years  of  age. 

No  assisted  passages  are  given  at  the  present  time  to  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  or  Natal  j  and 
in  the  case  of  the  Cape  they  are  given  only  to  certain  emigrants  under 
contract  with  employers  in  colony. 

Nominated  passages. — Queensland,  Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  and 
New  Zealand.  Besidents  in  these  colonies  can  nominate  their  friends 
for  free  passages  on  making  payments  in  the  colony,  as  under : 

Queensland. — Males,  12  to  40  years  of  age,  £2 ;  40  to  55,  £4.  Females, 
12  to  40  years  of  age,  £1 5  40  to  50,  £4.  .  , 
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Passages  at  low  rates  are  also  provided  for  laborers  engaged  by 
Queensland  employers  for  a  term  of  years  (foi^  particulars  see  circular 
relating  to  Queensland). 

Western  Australia. — Without  payment,  to  a  limited  number  of  nomi- 
nees, approved  by  the  Crown  agents  for  the  colonies. 

Tasmania. — Adult  males,  not  over  40  years  of  age,  £5 ;  females,  not 
above  40  years  of  age,  £5 ;  married  couples,  not  above  45,  £6. 

Ifeto  Zealand. — Over  12  years  of  age,  £10.  As  a  rule,  cotffined  to  ng- 
ricultural  laborers  and  female  domestic  servants. 

No  nominated  passages  are  at  present  given  to  Canada,  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  the  Cape,  or  Natal. 

ARRANGEMENTS  ON  LANDING. 

Canada. — ^Temporary  houses  or  stations  for  emigrants  are  provided 
at  the  ports  of  Quebec  and  Halifax  and  the  other  principal  towns  in  the 
Dominion,  and  the  arrangements  made  are  very  complete. 

New  South  Wales. — At  times  when  assisted  passages  are  granted  by 
the  colonial  government,  a  home  is  opened  at  Sydney  for  the  tempo- 
rary reception  of  government-assisted  female  domestic  servants  on  (irst 
landing. 

Queensland. — There  are  stations  at  the  principal  i>orts  and  in  various  • 
parts  of  the  colony  in  which  government-assisted  emigrants  are  received 
free  of  charge  for  a  few  days  after  arrival. 

Western  Australia. — ^There  is  a  station  at  Fremantle  for  the  reception 
of  government-assisted  emigrants. 

Sfew  Zealand. — ^There  is  a  station  at  every  principal  port  for  the  re- 
ception of  government-assisted  emigrants. 

None  at  present  in  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Tasmania,  the  Cape,  or 
Natal. 

BEST  TIME  OF  ARRIVAL. 

Canada. — April  to  June  (for  agricultural  laborers) ;  not  the  wintei 
months. 
New  South  Wales. — Any  month  5  September  for  preference. 
Victoria. — Any  month  5  September  for  preference. 
'  /   South  Australia. — May  to  October. 

Queensland. — April  to  October,  inclusive. 
Western  Australia.— Septemher. 
IVwmanta.— October. 

New  Zealand. — October  to  February,  inclusive. 
Cape. — About  July  (for  agricultural  laborers). 
Natal. — Any  month ;  August  for  preference. 

PRESENT  DEMAND  FOR  LABOR. 

Canada. — ^There  is  an  opening  for  tenant  farmc;rs  with  capital,  for 
male  and  female  farm  servants,  and  for  female  domestic  servants. 

New  South  Wales. — There  is  some  oi)ening  for  j)ersons  connected  with 
the  building  trades,  for  railway  and  agricultural  laborers,  and  for  fe- 
male domestic  servants, 

Queensland,  Tasmania,  and  Western  Australia  — There  is  a  demand 
for  agricultural  laborers  and  female  domestic  servants. 
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Little  or  no  demand  in  Victoria,  South  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the 
Cape,  and  Natal,  except  for  female  domestic  nervants. 
In  all  the  colonies  there  is  an  opening  for  farmers  with  capital. 

EFFECT  UPON  EMIGRATION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

I  am  not  disposed  to  think  that  the  special  privileges  or  rates  of  faro 
now  offered,  or  which  have  been  offered,  by  the  colonies,  materially  af- 
fect emigration  from  this  country  to  the  United  States,  except  that  por- 
tion which  is  contributed  by  the  agricultural  classes.  Under  the  heading 
*^  the  dispersed  abroad,"  the  large  emigration  from  Canada  to  the  United 
States  of  persons  of  British  origin  who  had  first  emigrated  to  Canada,  was 
noticed.  How  many  of  these,  if  any,  may  have  received  assistance  in  the 
first  instance  from  the  Canadian  Government  or  corporations,  there  is 
probably  no  means  of  knowing.  The  juxtaposition  of  the  two  countries 
and  the  large  numbers  of  recently  arrived  emigrants,  who  pass  over  the 
border  from  Canada  into  the  United  States,  make  it  necessary,  as  will 
have  been  observed,  to  consider  many  questions  of  emigration  from  the 
common  standpoint  of  the  two  countries.  No  material  error  results  from 
this,  both  because  the  main  features  of  emigration  to  the  two  countries 
coincide  and  because  the  emigration  to  Canada  is  so  small  in  compari- 
son with  that  to  the  United  States  that  any  variation  in  detail  would 
•produce  an  insignificant  effect  upon  the  general  result.  With  Austral- 
asia the  case  is  different.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Giffen's  con- 
clusions, as  quoted  in  the  first  division  of  this  report,  which  seem  to  be 
altogether  justified  by  the  statistics,  are  to  the  effect  that  emigration  to 
Australasia  ^^  varies  not  quite  in  accordance  with  the  emigration  to  the 
United  States,  and  appears  to  be  less  exclusively  determined  by  natural 
causes."  I  have  sought  to  follow  out  this  idea  and  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  difference  noted,  in  a  more  particular  way,  as  a  method 
likely  to  disclose  also  the  measure  of  the  effect  upon  emigration  to  the 
United  States  of  the  special  privileges  offered  by  other  governments — 
chiefly  those  of  the  Australasian  colonies.  By  selecting  from  Mr.  Gif- 
fen's  tables  of  occupations  from  1877  to  1885  the  two  classes  of  agricult- 
urists therein  distinguished,  and  comparing  them  for  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Australasia,  with  the  number  of  ^^  general  laborers,"  and 
with  the  total  number  of  male  adults  emigrating  to  those  countries  for 
a  series  of  years,  a  very  fair  idea  may  be  had  of  the  disturbing  effect  of 
the  causes  now  under  consideration. 

The  subjoined  tables  seem  to  show  very  plainly  in  what  direction  the 
effect  is  felt 

LXIV. — Table  Bhowina  the  total  number  of  male  adult  emigratita  of  BritUh  oriffin,  and  the 
nuwibere  of  several  cloBsee  ofeuch  emigrant$y  who  left  the  United  Kinridomfor  the  United 
Statee,  British  North  America,  and  Australasia,  respectively,  in  each  of  the  nine  years  from 
1877  (Ikeftrsi  year  in  which  nationalities  and  occupations  were  both  distinguished)  to  1685, 
and  the  average  number  per  annum  of  each  such  class  during  that  period, 

ir.  S.  is  used  to  designste  tho  UDttod  St«tes;  B.  A.,  British  North  America;  A.,  Australasia  and  all 
other  places,  *  *  all  other  places  "  incladioir  the  East  Indies,  British  West  Indies,  Capo  of  Good  Hope, 
and  Natal,  and  Central  and  Sonth  America.  The  nnmhers  for  all  these,  however,  are  small  com- 
pared with  that  for  Aostralasia,  under  which  general  head  it  is  convenient  to  classify  thorn.] 


Year. 


1877 


Description. 


Agrionltnral  laborers,  gardeners,  carters,  &o 
ramers  and  grasiers 

Total  agricnltnral  class 

GeDerai  laborers 

Total  nuUe  adnlt« ...,.,,,.,,.., 


u.a 

B.A. 

A. 

65 
1,415 

11 
145 

4,0)2 
017 

1,470 

6,485 

22,790 

156 

020 

4.131 

4,029 

2,411 

22,169 
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IjXIV. —Table  showing  the  total  number  of  male  adult  emigrants,  ^o.— Continued. 


Year. 


1878 


1879 


1880 


1881 


1888 


DeaoriptiOD. 


Agrionltcral  Uborera,  gardoners,  carters,  &o  . 
Farmers  and  graziers 

Total  agricultural  claaa 

GeDeraTlaborers 

Total  male  adulte  


Agricultural  laborers,  gardeners,  carters,  &,c . 
Farmers  and  graziers 

Total  agrioultnnil  doss 

Genenu  laborers 

Total  male  adults 


Agricultural  laborers,  gardeuers,  carters,  &o  . 
Farmers  and  graziers 


Total  agricultural  class . 


U.S. 


06 
2,008 


2,104 

8.960 

28,114 


144 

3,180 

3.330 
18.584 
48,552 


B.A. 


65 
221 


280 
.1,828 
5,977 


5,036 
1,067 


7,003 

2, 013 

24, 761 


32 
256 


3,023 
1.040 


288  5,863 

6. 261  3,630 

10.666  1        28,583 


1,007  i 
5,506  \ 


1,214  ! 

428  I 


1,700 
1,188 


^,  ,  0,603f        1.642  1         2,888 

(rcncral  laborers ;      42,805'        5,0^5!         2,114 

Total  male  adults ,      80,475  1      11,579  20,  *50 


Agricultural  laborers,  gardeners,  carters,  &e . 
Farmers  and  graziers 


.•«6  , 
3.166 


274 


2,168 
714 


Total agricultnral class I       8,522  I  443  I         2,882 

General  laborers !      50,16*  8,115  1544 

Total  male  adults |      86.239]      13,244,       23,185 

Agricultural  laborers,  gardeners,  carters,  &c 012  I  322  I         1504 

Farmers  and  graziers 8,564  |  505]  797 

Total  agricultural  doss 

General  laborers 

Total  male  od  nits 


Agricultural  laborers,  gardeners,  carters,  &o  . 
Farmers  and  graziers 


3.876 
52, 103 
88,233 


827  ;  5,301 

15,413  I  2.216 

21, 877  29, 133 


190 
4,303 


495  I 
433  ' 


7,400 
1,402 


1864 


Total  agricultural  class I       4, 553  928  I 

I  General  laborers ;      50.6.30  I      16,053 

I  Total  male  adults '      88,995  |      21,534 

Agricultural  laborers,  gardeners,  carters.  See , 

'  Farmers  and  graziers 


5,871 
3,023  I 


355 
553 


8,871 

4,145 

40,465 


2.880 
1.550 


^1  Total  agricultnral  class 8,894  i 

j  General  laborers '      33,002  ' 

t  Total  male  adults 73,498 


1885 


Agricultural  laborers,  gardenorh,  carters,  &c . 
Farmers  and  graziers 


Total  agricultural  class . 

General  laborers 

Total  male  adults 


5.450 
3,518 


8,968 
2\500 
67,465 


908  '  4.536 

n,086|  3.226 

16,251  28.029 


351 

285  1 


3,280 
1,420 


636 
4.144 
10,616 


1.496  I 
3,318  ' 


335 
344 


Agricultural  laborers,  gardeners,  carters,  &c '. , 

Farmers  and  graziers , 

Total  agricultural  class 4,814  I  670 

General  laborers i      3^123  7  656 

Total  male  adults » 64,929        12|875 


4.700 

3,157 

20,140 


3,002 
1.228 


5,220 
2.820 
20.002 
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i^'roin  tiie  foregoing  table  another  may  be  constructed  which  will  more 
completely  define  the  difference  between  the  emigration  to  North  Amer- 
ica and  that  to  Australasia,  and  serve  to  measure  the  effect  of  the 
causes  which  produce  that  difference,  as  follows: 

LXV. — Table  showing  the  proportions  which  the  "  agricultural  laborers,"  the  '* farmers  and 
grazierSf^*  the  "  total  agricultural  class,"  and  the  ^^  general  laborers,"  severally  constitute 
of  the  total  British  male  adult  emigration  to  the  United  States,  to  Uritish  Xorth  America^ 
and  to  Australasia  and  "  other  places,"  respectivehj,  as  averaged  during  the  nine  years 
from  1877  to  1885. 


Items. 


Total  nmnber  of  male  odulto 
Agricnltaral  laborers,  Sm. 

rerceut.  of  total 

Farmers  and  f^ziers 

Per  cent,  of  total 

Total  agricultural  class 

Percent,  of  total 

General  laborers 

.   Per  cent,  ot  total 


Destination. 


United 
States. 


64,929 

1,490 

2.8 

3,318 

5.1 

4.814 

7.4 

32.123 

49.9 


British  North^*^'"*"?"^^^ 


It  thus  appears  that  agricultural  laborers  constitute  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  male  adult  emigration  to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  be- 
ing but  about  2i  per  cent,  of  the  total ;  whereas  the  emigration  of  the 
same  class  to  Australasia  reaches  the  large  figure  of  nearly  15  percent. 
But  in  the  case  of  a  better  class,  farmers  and  graziers,  the  proportions 
are  quite  different,  being  5  per  cent,  for  the  United  States,  2J  per  cent, 
for  Canada,  and  4J  percent,  for  Australasia.  But  if  we  combine  all 
agriculturists  under  one  head  the  proportions  are  7  per  cent,  for  tlie 
United  States,  5  per  cent,  for  Canada,  and  19  per  cent,  for  Australasia. 
The  general  laborers,  on  the  other  hand,  show  a  very  great  preference 
for  North  America,  constituting  CO  per  cent,  of  all  the  adult  male  emi- 
gration to  Canada,  and  50  per  cent,  of  that  to  the  United  States,  while 
they  contribute  but  10  per  cent,  of  such  emigration  to  Australasia. 

These  figures,  then,  show  a  very  marked  difference  between  the  char- 
acter of  the  emigration  to  the  United  States  and  that  to  Australasia,  in 
certain  important  particulars.  By  turning  to  the  circulars  of  the  in- 
formation office  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  more  uniform  demand  in 
Australasia  for  farm  laborers  than  for  other  classes  of  emigrants,  and, 
as  these  get  good  wages  there,  ranging  from  $200  to  $375  per  annum, 
in  addition  to  board  and  lodging,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
they  would  be  largely  induced  to  emigrate  by  assisted  or  "nominated'^ 
passages.  The  statistics  are  therefore  in  harmony  .with  what  might  be 
expected. 

During  the  years  when  free  passages  or  assisted  passages  were  most 
easily  had  it  would  be  reasonable  also  to  expect  this  class  to  contribute 
in  an  unusual  degree  to  the  volume  of  emigration  to  the  countries  offer- 
ing them.  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  reliable  or  complete  infor- 
mation concerning  such  privileges  during  a  series  of  years,  but  acompari- 
ison  of  these  with  the  fluctuations  in  the  emigration  of  agriculturists 
would  doubtless  be  interesting. 

No  inducements  are  held  out  to  the  general  laborers  and,  these,  as  th«  ^ 
figures  8hoW|  proceed  in  the  natural  way  and  seek  the  most  accessible 
countries. 
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CONCLUSION. 


The  iDformation  gathered  under  tlie  foregoing  seven  titles  of  this  re- 
port has  been  freely  commented  upon  as  the  instructions  of  the  Depart- 
ment seemed  to  justify  or  require.  It  will  hardly  have  escaped  notice, 
however,  that  there  is  a  class  of  Jacts  running  through  the  whole,  which 
point  with  such  persistence  in  one  direction,  as  to  require  a  more  seri- 
ous and  comprehensive  consideration. 

The  question  of  the  wages  of  laborers  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
amount  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  which  those  wages  can  pur- 
chase, on  the  other,  has  long  commanded  the  attention  of  economic  writ^ 
ers,  who  seem  by  such  a  comparison  to  measure  the  rehitive  advantages 
conferred  by  the  laws  of  different  nations  upon  the  earners  of  wages 
within  their  respective  domains.  Without  doubt,  in  the  absence  of  a 
more  com^preheusive  guide,  these  factors  arc  of  great  value  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  bringing  the  currencies 
in  which  wages  in  different  countries  are  paid  to  a  common  standard, 
and  the  efforts  referred  to  then  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  it 
only  the  cost  of  the  articles  for  which  the  wages  are  expended  can  bo 
ascertained,  the  other  factor  becomes  determinate,  and  consequently  the 
value  of  the  wages  determinable.  This,  however,  by  no  means  ends  the 
difficulty,  for  the  different  conditions  under  which  jvage-earners  work 
in  different  countries,  difference  in  the  number  of  hours  of  labor  per 
week,  difference  in  the  machinery  and  the  speeding  of  machinery,  dif- 
ference in  the  kind  of  housing,  clothing,  and  food  which  supplies  the 
greatest  amount  of  comfort  under  the  varying  conditions  of  climate  and 
other  peculiarities  of  the  places  where  their  several  lots  are  cast,  so  com- 
plicate the  terms  of  this  factor  that  the  writers  referred  to  are  never  able 
to  write  in  the  same  language.  The  confusion  is  not  less  real  because^ 
frequently  it  is  not  perceived  that  the  language  is  not  the  same.  On 
the  contrary  a  much  more  perfect  synonomy  than  is  yet  within  reach  is 
needed  to  reconcile  the  barbarous  voices  in  which  the  laborers  in  widely 
separated  countries  describe  what  satisfies  them  in  meat  and  drink, 
clothing  and  shelter,  leisure  and  enjoyment.  So  it  comes  about  that 
we  are  constantly  multiplying  oranges  by  apples,  and  never  cease  to 
quarrel  over  which  kind  of  fruit  rewards  the  eifort. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  ablest  commissary-general  Avho  ever  lived 
could  not  feed  London  for  a  day  5  yet  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
operating  through  the  forces  of  iudividuarself-interest,  directed  by  no 
concert  of  action,  but  following  the  rut  and  concentrated  in  their  final 
effect,  delivers  to  the  great  city  each  day  just  what  it  needs  of  corn 
and  meat  and  drink.  By  an  unerring  law  of  like  kind  the  laborer  who 
is  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportuniiy  to  sell  his  labor  in  the  market 
of  the  world,  sells  it  where  his  wit,  quickened  by  the  first  law  of  nature, 
tells  him  he  can  get  most  for  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  decision  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
such  people,  as  arrived  at  by  considering  their  action  through  long 
periods  of  time,  and  by  a  comparison  of  their  action  in  different  periods 
of  sufficient  length  to  remove  the  effect  of  transient  causes,  is  not  only 
the  best,  but  a  very  perfect  standard  by  which  to  determine  what  is 
best  for  those  who  render  the  decision. 

It  is  thus  that  the  prices  of  commodities  are  settled  throughout  the 
world,  which  prices  are  what  they  are,  and  not  wjiat  Ave  might  compute 
that  they  ought  to  be  by  reckoning  the  value  of  the  elements  that  enter 
into  their  production,  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  L^OOgle 
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It  is  prot>osed,  therefore,  to  recapitulate  what,  we  have  seen,  the  emi- 
gnint  laborer  has  been  doing  with  himself,  and  to  come  to  the  concln- 
sion  that  he  has  come  to. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  is  a  law  of  emigration 
which  regulates  the  flow  of  emigrants — not  in  accordance  with  the  state 
of  trade  in  the  countries  whence  the  emigration  proceeds,  but  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  state  of  trade  and  of  the  labor  market  in  the  coun- 
tries to  which  it  is  destined.  We  have  seen  that  the  volume  of  emigra- 
tion rises  and  falls,  in  response  to  the  changes  of  condition  just  stated, 
with  singular  regularity ;  and  that  such  rise  and  fall  is  coincident  in 
the  two  conutries,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany,  which  chiefly 
supply  emigration  to  the  United  States. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  second  place,  that  it  is  the  unskilled  laborers 
who  supply  the  chief  portion  of  emigration ;  that  the  increasing  press- 
ure of  population  seeks  to  relieve  itself  by  throwing  off  those  of  this  class 
who  are  least  able,  within  the  limit  of  ability,  to  transport  themselves, 
to  resist  the  intense  competition  which  results  from  such  pressure  j  and 
that  these,  obeying  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  strike  a  balance  for 
themselves  between  competition  at  home  and  that  which  the  last  resort 
of  emigration  subjects  them  to  in  the  countries  to  which  they  might  emi- 
grate. Wo  have  seen,  in  the  third  place,  that  the  United  States,  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  through  Canada,  absorb  nearly  all  of  the  unskilled 
laborers  thrown  off  in  the  process  just  described;  and  that,  while  all 
grades  of  laborers  are  admitted  to  the  United  States  duty  free,  only,  or 
almost  only,  those  take  advantage  of  this  exemption  who  are  furthest 
removed  by  want  of  skill  from  ability  to  work  in  the  industries  which 
do  not  enjoy  a  like  exemption. 

Wo  have  seen,  in  the  fourth  place,  that  as  soon  as  facility  of  transit 
between  1840  and  1860  opened  the  way  to  relief  from  pressure  of  popu- 
•lation,  the  British  and  the  Germans,  whose  population  rapidly  increases, 
instantly  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  relief  thus  afforded, 
by  increasing  their  ratios  of  emigration  at  a  bound — the  British  by  500 
per  cent.,  the  Germans  by  600  per  cent. 

And  we  have  seen,  in  the  fifth  place,  that  notwithstanding  both  the 
pressure  of  population  and  the  facility  of  transit  for  relief  of  such  pres 
sure  enormously  increased  in  the  United  Kingdom  antl  in  Germany  be- 
tween 18G0  and  1880,  the  ratio  of  emigration  to  the  United  States  to 
population  fell  off  in  each  country  during  that  period;  but  that  it  fell 
off  23  per  cent,  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  only  6  per  cent,  in  Germany, 
notwithstanding  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  became  greater  in  the 
former  country  than  in  the  latter. 

In  a  word,  it  appears  that  the  United  States  have  not  presented  the 
same  attractions  to  the  class  that  lives  by  wages  since  1860  that  they 
did  before  that  time,  and  that  the  wage-earner  has  governed  himself 
accordingly. 

In  harmony  with  these  facts  we  have  also  seen  that  during  the  past 
forty  years  the  wealth  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  vastly 
increased,  and  that,  in  the  process,  that  portion  of  the  population  which 
Uves  by  trades  and  professions  has  gotten  the  lion's  share  of  the  in- 
crease ;  that  of  this  class  the  employed  have  been  especially  bene- 
fited, and  have  consequently  advanced  to  a  degree  of  comfort  never 
known  by  them  before ;  and  that  during  periods  ranging  from  ten  to 
forty  years,  and  in  each  of  such  periods,  the  wage-earners  of  this  country 
have  progressed  in  every  respect  by  which  the  moral,  intellectual,  and 
material  progress  of  a  people  can  be  gauged — in  abstention  from  crime 
and  immorality ;  in  increasing  thrift  and  decreasing  pauperism ;  in  the 
389  A— No.  76 16 
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eujoyrueiit  of  better  food,  housing,  and  clothing,  and  these  as  the  resnlt 
of  higher  wages  5  in  better  health  and  longer  life ;  and,  while  lighter 
burdened  by  taxes  than  any  other  of  the  civilized  nations,  in  gaining 
more  leisure  and  securing  a  greater  increase  of  the  benefits  of  diffused 
education  than  the  people  of  any  other  portion  of  the  world  ;  and,  finally, 
that  these  changes,  as  a  rule,  have  taken  place  in  greater  degree  in  the 
Manchester  district — which,  as  the  chief  center  of  industrial  develop 
ment,  has  also  to  provide  for  the  greatest  increase  of  population  — than 
in  the  rest  of  the  Kingdom. 

From  all  which  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  the  British  workingman  baa 
not*  ignored  thelawof  supply  and  demand,  which  governs  all  other  sucb 
transactions,  nor  rebelled  against  his  own  interest  in  choosing  the  market 
for  his  labor.  With  such  precision,  indeed,  has  he  seemed  to  adjust  bis 
movements  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  labor  market  as  to  suggest  that  be 
is  guided  by  a  price-current  like  his  more  learned  brother  in  commerce. 
Perhaps  the  price-current  exists,  though  it  may  not  come  to  him  in  tbe 
tabulated  form  which  serves  the  merchant  so  well. 

Among  Mr.  Giffen's  tables— which  are  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  indus- 
trious searcher  therein — is  one  which  has  been  continued  since  1848, 
showing  the  amount,  so  far  as  ascertained,  of  money  remitted  by  settlers 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  their  friends  in  this  country.  A 
comparison  of  these  remittances  during  the  period  in  which  the  Britisb 
workingman  has  been  showing  an  increasing  aversion  to  the  United 
States,  with  so  much  as  the  record  admits  of  of  the  period  which  seemed 
60  attractive  to  his  emigration,  would  appear  to  supply  such  a  price 
current ;  and  one  which,  it  will  be  seen,  singularly  confirms  the  cor- 
rectness  of  the  ruder  information  that  he  must  have  acted  upon. 

statement  extracted  from  Mr.  Giffen^s  Ta^le  FII  and  Xllof  the  number  of  British  sahjccPt 
emigrating  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States  and  British  North  America 
from  1853  {before  which  year  the  nationalities  were  not  distinguished)  to  I88U;  of  ihc^ 
total  amount  remitted  by  settlers  in  those  two  countries  to  their  friends  in  the  United 
Kihgdom  in  each  year  and  in  certain  groups  of  yearSy  and  of  the  amount  per  capita  in 
each  such  year  and  group  of  years — calculated  in  sterling  and  in  its  equivalent  in  United 
States  gold  coin. 


Years. 


1853. 
1854. 
1855., 
1856. 
1857., 
1858. 
1859. 
18C0  , 


Namber 
of  emij;rant«. 


1853  to  1860  , 


1861.. 
1862.. 
1863.. 
1864.. 
1865.. 
1866.. 
1867.. 
1868.. 


1870  . 


^861  to  1870  . 


Amonnt  remitted. 


222, 731 
189,  H06 
102,349 
106,21^0 
122, 310 
55, 800 
59.505 
70,644 


Total. 

Per  capita. 

£.  t.  d.  ! 

£1, 439, 000 

6    9    2 

$3143 

1. 730, 000 

9    3    9  1 

44  4i 

837,000 

8  10    7 

4150 

951,000 

8  19    0 

43» 

593,165 

4  17    0  ; 

23  59 

472, 610 

8    0    5  1 

38  03 

520,019 

8  14    7  1 

42  47 

534,  476 

7  a  2 

36  77 

929,004 


7. 113, 270  ; 


7  13  1 


42, 
57, 
140, 
141 
132, 
141, 
138, 
120, 
107, 
180, 


113 

054 
193 
536 
887 

828  I 
211 
822  j 
658 
634 


374,  001 
SCO,  578 
383, 286 
332, 172 
481.580 

498. 028 

543. 029 
530, 564 
639, 335 
727, 408 


1,262,936  I   4,870,041 


8  17 
6  6 
2  14 

2  7 

3  12 
3  10 

3  18 

4  7 
8  16 
4  0 


7  I 
0  i 

5 
10  I 

2 : 

7 1 


3  17  0  I 


87  2* 


43  20 
30  T6 
13  27 
1141 
17  62 

17  07 
19  C8 
2136 

18  » 

19  OP 


18  73 
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btaiement  extracted  from  Mr.  Giffen^s  Table  VII  and  XII  of  the  number  of  British  subjects 
emigrating  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States j  <f-c. — Continued. 


v'i.av.o                                           Number 
^®""-                                      ofemigranta. 

1 

Amount  remitted. 

Total. ' 

Per  capita. 

1871 

1872 

175,742 
180, 104 
195,775 
134,502 
03. 499 

£702.488 
749,064 
724,  040 
485,566 
RM  nr.A 

£.  8.  d. 
4    8    0 
4    0    7 
3  13    9 
3  12    2 
3  15    9 
7    0  10 
12  11    0 
n  19  10 
7  16    0 
7    9    9 

$2140 
19  60 

1873 

17  94 

1874 

17  r>6 

1875 

18  43 

1876 

63,889  '            416' nil 

34  26 

1877 

53.201 
65. 346 
109,758 
187,472 

667, 5C4 

784, 067 

855.631 

1,403,341 

61  06 

1878 

58  84 

1879 

37  95 

1880 ".. 

36  43 

1871  to  1880 

1,265,348 

7, 176, 358 

5  13    5 

27  69 

1861  to  1880 

2,528,284 

12,046,399 

4  15    3 

24  17 

It  thus  appears  that  from  1853,  the  first  year  of  recorded  nationalities, 
to  1860,  inclasive,  929,004  emigrants  to  the  United  States  and  British 
North  America  sent  back  savings  amounting  to  j57,113,270,  or  $37.24  per 
capita,  and  that  from  1861  to  1880,  inclusive,  2,528,284  emigrants  sent 
back  savings  amounting  to  £12,040,399,  or  $24.17  per  capita.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  table  more  in  detail  would  tend  to  heighten  the  con- 
trast, especially  when  the  difference  in  the  value  of  money  between  the 
two  periods  is  considered,  and  the  further  fact  that  whatever  incomplete- 
ness exists  in  the  records  would  be  constantly  diminishing  as  we  ap- 
proach the  present  time. 

Taking  all  these  things  into  consideration,  the  conclusion  would  seem 
to  be  irresistible  that,  while  this  country  has  been  making  such  extra- 
ordinary progress  in  wealth  and  all  that  brings  contentment  in  life,  my 
own  country  has  been  standing  still  or  retrograding.  But  upon  turn- 
ing to  the  statistics  of  the  United  States  I  find,  on  the  contrary,  that 
our  wealth  as  a  nation  has  enormously  increased  during  the  very  period 
in  which  the  British  workingman  has  been  showing  his  strange  aversion 
to  us. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  increase  of  wealth  has  not  been  undergoing 
diffusion,  as  here  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  it  has  gone  into 
other  hands  than  the  like  of  his.  His  conduct  and  Mr.  Giffen's  tables 
would  indicate  that  such  is  the  fact. 

As  already  remarked,  such  information  has  been  collected  in  this  re- 
port and  such  comments  made  upon  it  as  the  Department's  instructions 
seemed  to  justify  or  require.  I  do  not  understand  that  I  am  called  upon 
to  attempt  an  explanation  of  the  causes  which  have  brought  about  a 
state  of  affairs  so  humiliating  to  our  pride  as  that  in  this  so  called  aris- 
tocratic country  wealth  is  measurably  passing  from  the  few  to  the  many, 
while  in  our  own  country,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  a  move- 
ment of  quite  a  contrary  kind  seems  to  have  been  occurring.  That,  I 
assume,  will  be  the  care  of  those  who  give  attention  to  economic  ques- 
tions with  a  view  to  affecting  legislation,  and  who,  following  the  spirit 
of  our  institutions,  concern  themselves  chiefly  in  behalf  of  the  laboring 
man. 

E.  J.  HALE, 

Consul. 

Consulate  of  the  United  States,  ^ 

Manchester,  England,  December,  1886.      Digitized  by  VjOOg IC 
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Note.— It  may  be  observed  that  in  tbo  not©  at  the  foot  of  Table  Vila,  page  —  of  this 
report,  Mr.  Giffeu  calls  attention  to  the  necessary  incompleteness  of  these  records.  In 
a  former  report  he  also  called  attention  to  certain  dehciencics  that  woald  render  a 
conclusion  drawn  from  a  comparison  between  particular  years  misleading,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, a  certain  amount  which  should  have  appeared  in  a  given  year  was  not  returned 
until  the  nest,  &c. ;  but  error  from  this  source  is  avoided  by  the  aggregation  of  nom- 
bers  of  years,  and  the  measure  of  incompleteness,  as  already  explained,  cannot  be 
variable  except  in  an  increasing  tendency  to  greater  fullness  as  the  present  time  is 
approached.  It  may  also  be  added  that  it  would  appear  from  this  table  that  the  em- 
igrants have  sent  back  something  more  than  the  amount  which  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the 
Inmau  line,  informs  me  they  carry  away,  viz,  £5  (about  $25)  on  an  average. 

EXPLANATION  OF  MAP  OF  CONSULAR  DISTRICT  OF  MANCHESTER. 

Upon  an  English  ordnance  map  circles  were  described  about  Manchester  and  the 
neighboring  seats  of  United  States  consuls  in  radii  of  multiples  of  4  miles.  Where 
the  lines  of  circles  of  equal  radii  met  between  Manchester  and  the  other  consolstes 
the  boundary  line  of  this  district  was  set  there.  The  result  was  a  map  that  conformed 
to  the  law  defining  the  *' place  of  shipment,''  and  was  almost  conterminous  with  this 
consular  district  as  it  has  existed  in  years  of  practice.  The  map  now  inclosed  was 
constructed  from  the  map  just  described  by  adding  a  little  of  the  cotton  portion  of 
Yorkshire  and  yielding  a  little  of  the  wool  portion  of  Bradford,  as  in  trade  and  prac- 
tice would  bo  required. 

Again,  Warrington  is  just  within  the  Manchester  boundary,  but  its  poi^nlation  han 
not  been  included  in  the  estimate  of  i)opalation  for  this,  district,  because  Liverpool  has 
long  been  the  market  town  of  Warrington,  and  there  Warrington's  invoices  are  cer- 
tified. 

NOTE  ON  THE  LAW  OF  DIVORCE. 

Previous  to  the  year  1857  all  matrimonial  suits  came  before  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 
But  a  divorce  could  only  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  private  act  of  Parliament,  the 
expense  and  tronble  of  obtaining  which  mai.e  divorce  a  luxury  of  the  opulent.  By 
the  act  20  and  21  Viet.,  c.  85,  there  was  established  a  civil  court,  entitled  the  conrt 
of  divorce  and  matrimonial  causes,  since  absorbed  into  (he  probate,  divorce,  and 
admiralty  division  of  the  high  court  of  justice.  The  act  provides  that  a  petition  for 
dissolution  of  marriage  may  be  lawfully  prcKcnted  to  this  court  by  the  nusbiuid  on 
the  ground  that  his  wife  has  been  guilty  of  adultery ;  by  the  wife  on  the  ground  that 
her  husband  has  been  guilty  of  incestuous  adultery,  bigamy  with  adultery,  rape,  un- 
natural crime,  or  of  adultery  coupled  either  with  such  cruelty  as  would  by  itself 
entitle  her  to  a  judicial  separation,  or  with  desertion  for  two  years  or  npwarda.  If 
the  husband  be  petitioner,  he  must,  unless  specially  excused  by  the  court  from  so 
doing,  make  the  alleged  adulterer  a  co-respondent.  The  petitioner,  whether  husband 
or  wife,  must  prove  tnat  there  has  been  no  collusion  on  his  or  her  part.  The  husband 
may,  in  a  petition  for  dissolution  of  marriage,  claim  damages  from  the  adulterer,  and 
the  court  has  power  to  direct  in  what  manner  the  damages  given  should  be  applied. 
It  may  also  order  the  adulterer  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  proceedings,  in  whole  or  in 
part.  The  court  may  order  the  husband  to  provide  for  the  wife,  by  securing  to  her 
either  a  gross  sum  or  an  annual  allowance  or  monthly  or  weekly  payments,  and  may 
make  his  doing  so  a  condition  of  its  decree.  It  may  also  make  snch  orders  with  respect 
to  the  custody  of  the  children  of  the  dissolved  marriage,  and'  with  reference  to  any 
property  secured  by  settlements  made  before  or  after  such  marriage,  as  it  may  think 
proper.  A  decree  for  a  divorce  is  always  in  the  first  instance  a  decree  niai,  and  cannot 
1)0  made  absolute  until  three  months  have  elapsed  from  the  time  of  pronouncing  it. 
During  this  period  any  person  is  at  liberty,  in  the  proper  manner,  to  snow  cause  why 
it  should  not  be  made  absolute,  or  to  give  information  to  the  Queen's  proctor  of  any 
fact  material  to  the  case.  The  Queen's  proctor  thus  informed,  and  having  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  parties  to  the  suit  have  been  acting  in  collusion,  may,  under  the 
<lirt»ction  of  the  attorney-general  and  by  leave  of  the  court,  intervene  in  tho  suit. 
The  parties,  or  either  of  them,  may  insist  on  having  the  contested  matters  of  fact 
tried  by  a  jury.  The  damages  to  be  obtained  by  a  husband  must  always  be  i 
by  a  jury. 
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TUNSTAIil.. 


REPORT  OF  CONSUL  SOUOENHOF. 


Emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  finds  its  high  tide  usually  in  the 
years  of  greatest  business  activity  in  tho  United  States,  and  conversely  its 
lowest  ebb  in  years  of  business  stagnation  ruling  in  the  States.  Like- 
wise is  the  back-current  influenced,  moderated,  or  intensified  by  tho  same 
causes,  and  the  flow  of  immigrants  to  the  mother  country  is  heaviest 
in  years  ot  depression,  when  trade  and  manufacture  is  equally  stagnant 
in  Great  Britain  as  well  as  in  other  countries  the  world  over.  This  is 
evident  from  the  following  tables,  covering  sixteen  years  for  emigration 
and  ten  years  for  immigration,  the  period  for  which  separate  lists  of  im- 
migrants of  British  and  Irish  origin  were  kept. 

K— Balance  of  emigraHan  of  persona  of  British  and  Irish  origin  only,  deducting  recorded 
immigration  from  recorded  emigration  of  such  persons, 

I  From  the  board  of  trade  retams.! 


Emigra- 
tion. 

Immigra- 
Uon. 

Net  emitn^tion. 

Yeen. 

Nombers. 

Population 

total 
population 
of  United 
Kingdom. 

1870 

202,511 

192,751 

210,494 

228,346 

107,272 

140,675 

M08.460 

*95.105 

♦112,902 

tl64.274 

t227,542 

1243.002 

1279.306 

t320,118 

*242,179 

♦207,644 

Per  oefU, 
0.65 

1871 

****    ** 

0.61 

1872 

0.60 

1878 

0  71 

1874 

0.61 

1875 .^ 

0.43 

1876 .\<[ 

71,404 
63,890 
54,944 
37,936 
47,007 
62,707 
54,711 
78,804 
91,350 
85,468 

38,065 
81,305 
57,958 
126,338 
180,555 
190,293 
224,655 
240,814 
150,823 
122,176 

0  11 

1877 '. 

0.09 

1878 

0.17 

1879 

0  37 

1880 

0  52 

1881 

0.54 

1882 

0  64 

1883 

0  69 

1864 

0.42 

1886 

0  84 

» Business  decline. 


t  Business  activity. 


That  this  centripetal  and  centrifugal  ^force  is  mainly  exercised  by  the 
United  States  is  shown  by  the  Tables  B  and  C  below.  B  giving  the 
countries  to  which  emigration  was  directed  and  G  the  conntries  from 
which  immigrants  returned  during  the  same  period  of  years  to  the 
mother  country. 
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EMIGRATION   FROM   EUROPE. 


B.— JVumJer  and  percentage  of  persona  of  British  and  Irish  origin  only,  who  left  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  United  States^  British  North  America,  Aueiralasiay  and  all 
other  places f  in  e<hoh  year  from  1870  to  1885,  inclusive. 


Yeaw. 

United  States. 

British  North 
America. 

Austr 

Nam- 
ber. 

16, 526 
11,695 
1?,  248 
25, 137 
52,  581 
ai  7-.0 

alasia. 

AU  other 
places. 

TotaL 

Num. 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Nnra- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

13 
13 
12 
13 

Per 

cent. 

8 
6 
7 
11 
27 
24 
29 
32 
32 
25 

'J 

13 
22 
18 
19 

Nam. 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

1870* 

153,466 
150,788 
161, 782 
106,730 
118,774 
81, 193 
64,654 
45,481 
54,694 
91,806 
166, 670 
176, 104 
181, 903 
191,578 
155, 280 
137,687 

76 
78 
77 
73 
58 
58 
50 
48 
49 
56 
73 
73 
65 
60 
64 
60 

24,108 
24, 954 
24. 382 
29,045 
20, 728 
•  12,  300 
9,335 
7. 720 
10, 652 
17,  952 
20, 902 
23, 012 
40.441 
44, 185 
31,134 
19,838 

5,351 
6,314 
9,082 
7,433 
10,189 
12,426 
13,384 
11,856 
11,077 
13,557 
15,886 
20,304 
19,733 
13.090 
11,610 
10, 724 

3 
3 
4 
3 
5 
0 
12 
12 
10 
8 
7 
8 
7 
4 
5 
8 

202,511 

1871*.,; 

192,751 

1872*.. 

210, 494 

1873* 

228,345 

1874*  

197,272 

1875t 

140, 075 

1876t 

9    s-i;  i9C 

8  30, 138 
0  1  36,479 

11  !  40,959 

9  1  24, 184 
10  ;  2>,6«2 
15     37.289 
14     71,204 
13     44,255 
10     39, 395 

109.469 

1877t 

95, 195 

1878t 

112, 902 

1879* 

164, 274 

1880> 

227. 542 

1881* 

243, 002 
279, 366 

1882* 

1888* 

320, 118 
242, 179 
207.644 

1884t 

1886t 

♦  Boflines 

1  actlvit 

ST. 

t  Bnsiness  decline. 

C. — Number  of  British  and  Irish  immigrants  from  various  countries  landed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  each  year  since  1876,  the  first  year  in  tchich  the  nationality  of  the  immigrants 
was  recorded. 


Year. 

From 
United 
States. 

From 

British 

North 

America. 

From 

Aastral: 

asia. 

'  ~~~ 
2,579 
4,637 
4,207 
4.967 
5.910 
5.877 
6.871 
6.844 
8.312 
7,946 

From 
all  other 
places. 

Total. 

1876..... 

54,697 
44, 878 
34,  040 
20,04^ 
26,  518 
29, 7^1 
28, 468 
46, 703 
61,466 
67,004 

6,629 
5,087 
6,004 
3.497 
4.088 
5,761 
6,097 
7,021 
8,801 
9,321 

7,499 
8,688 
10.493 
9,424 
9,891 
11.288 
13,275 
13,236 
12,717 
10,507 

71.404 
6.1,890 

1877 

1878..^ 

64,944 

1879 

37.936 
47,007 

1880 

1881 , 

.52, 707 

1882 

54,711 

1883 

73, 8W 
91,356 

1884 

1885 

85,408 

Years  of  business  activity  in  the  United  States,  being  the  greatest 
percentage  of  emigrants  to  that  country  and  the  smallest  number  to 
Australasia,  while  in  years  of  stagnation  the  reverse  is  noticeable. 
We  observe  the  same  fact  in  the  emigration  statistics  of  the  anterior 
decade,  from  18G1  to  1870. 
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'Number  and  percentage  of  British  and  Irish  origin  only  who  left  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  United  States  and  Australia  in  each  year  from  18GI  to  1885. 


United  States. 

Aostrolaaia. 

Year. 

Number. 

Per 
cent. 

Xnmber. 

Per 
cent. 

Total. 

1881* 

88.160 
48,726 
130, 528 
130,165 
118,463 
131, 840 
126.051 
108, 490 
146, 737 
153,466 
150, 788 
161,782 
166, 730 
113, 774 
81,193 
54,554 
45, 481 
64,694 
91, 800 
166, 570 
170, 104 
181,903 
191, 578 
155,280 
137,687 

68 
50 
68 
70 
68 
77 
80 
78 
79 
76 
78 
77 
73 
58 
58 
50 
48 
49 
56 
73 
73 
65 
60 
64 
66 

20,597 
38,828 
60,157 
40. 073 
86,683 
23,682 
14,023 
12,332 
14,457 
16, 526 
11, 695 
15,248 
25,137 
62,581 
84,750 
32,196 
80,138 
86, 479 
40,  959 
24,184 
22,682 
37,289 
71,264 
44,255 
39,395 

82 

40 

2G 

21 

21 

14 

9 

9 

6 

8 

6 

7 

11 

27 

24 

29 

32 

32 

25 

11 

9 

13 

22 

18 

19 

65,197 
97.763 
192,864 
187, 081 
174, 891 
170, 053 
156,982 
138,187 
189, 300 
202,611 
192,751 
210,494 
228,845 
197, 272 

J862* 

1863* 

1814* 

1866* 

1886* 

18«7t 

1868t 

iseot 

1870t 

i87if : 

1t72t 

i873t I ' ; '. 

1874t •. 

1875- 

140,675 
109,469 

1876* ." ;";".*.  .  '  .. 

isn* 

95, 195 

1878* 

112, 902 

1870f , 

164,274 

1880t '.".....'. 

227,642 

188U 

243,002 

JS^it 

279,866 

1883t '. I."     ",'   .  ..[.'.... 

820. 118 

1884* 

242, 179 

1885* , 

207,644 

*  Bnainesa  decline. 


t  Business  activity. 


Emigration  to  British  North  America  seems  to  run  parallel  with  that 
to  the  United  States,  as  in  fact  many  emigrants  take  the  way  to  the 
States  via  Canada,  or  change  their  residence  from  time  to  time  after 
having  found  a  first  place  of  residence  there.  Furthermore,  business 
a8|)ects  in  both  countries  are  usually  subject  to  the  same  fluctuating 
periodicity.  The  relative  respective  attractive  force  as  from  centers  of 
emigration  is  therefore  best  illustrated  in  the  emigration  statistics  of 
Australasia  and  America.  In  the  years  of  war,  from  1861  to  1865,  of  a 
total  of  717,796  to  all  countries,  America  absorbed  466,042,  or  65  per 
cent. ;  Australasia  absorbed  186,338,  or  26  per  cent.  In  the  eight  suc- 
ceeding years  of  active  trade  in  the  United  States,  from  1866  to  1873, 
in  a  total  of  1,485,623,  America  absorbed  1,145,884,  or  77  per  cent.,  while 
Australasia  absorbed  133,100,  or  9  per  cent.  A  yearly  average  of  37,267 
from  1861  to  1865,  against  an  average  of  16,637,  in  the  years  of  activity, 
1866  to  1873,  in  the  United  States,  looked  for  homes  at  the  antipodes. 
That  not  extraneous  causes,  like  gold  fever,  &c.,  influence  this  changing 
attractiveness  of  Australasia,  but  the  business  aspects  of  the  United 
States,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  transcript  of  succeeding  business 
periods. 

In  the  five  years  of  declining  and  depressed  trade  in  the  United  States, 
from  1874  to  1878,  inclusive,  in  a  total  of  655,513  to  all  countries,  America 
absorbed  349,696,  or  53  per  cent.,  and  the  tide  to  Australasia  rose  again 
to  186,144,  or  28  per  cent.,  a  yearly  average  of  37,228. 

In  the  three  years  of  activity  in  the  United  States,  from  1880  to  1882, 
inclusive,  in  a  total  of  749,910  to  all  countries  America  absorbed 
524,577  or  70  per  cent.,  while  Australasia  absorbed  84,155  or  11  per 
cent. ;  a  yearly  average  for  Australasia  of  28.052. 

During  the  last  three  years  of  depression  in  America,  emigration  to 
Australasia  has  been  the  heaviest  yet  recorded,  to  wit,  769,941,  of 
which  America  absorbed  484,540,  oV  63  per  cent.,  and  Australasia 
154,914,  or  20  per  cent,  an  average  of  51,638  for  each  year  from  1883  to 

1885.  inAlimivA. 
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OCCUPATION  OF  EMIGRANTS. 

Full  lists  of  emigration  statistics  pablished  by  the  board  of  trade 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  Department.  I  will  only  call  attention  to 
snch  general  details  which  will  illustrate  from  a  general  point  of  view 
what  I  have  taken  as  a  basis  of  inquiry  in  my  immediate  district,  that 
of  North  Staffordshire,  to  wit,  the  small  number  of  skilled  artisans  of 
British  and  Irish  origin  leaving  the  Unit^  Kingdom  for  foreign  conn- 
tries: 


A.— Occupations  of  aivXi  pa»$eHgera 

leaving  the  United  Kingdoi 

ntiil885 

Oocapation. 

ITnited 
States. 

British 

North 

America. 

Austral, 
asia. 

Another 
places. 

TotiO. 

Agrlcnltore: 

5, 450 
8,518 

351 
285 

3,258 
1,210 

28 
201 

9,087 

Fftrmerii  Wnd  grMl«re ...  ^ 

^??3 

Total 

8,068 

636 

4,477 

220 

14,300 

Army  and  bkvj 

,73. 

1,430 

305 

480 

186 

25,500 

1,008 
15 
64 
12 
25 
41 

4,144 

1,640 
23 

1,122 
132 
602 

.    03 

3,017 

827 
237 

40 
158 

10 
110 

0,441 
374 

Clerks  and  ageSits 

2,840 

Pomwitic  wjrvant* .u.      . ,  ^. 

406 

Shopkeepers,  &c 

1,265 

Senmen ^  .  . 

3M 

Laborers,  general 

82.807 

Total 

81,653 

6,280 

6,643 

2,070 

47.561 

Mechanics,  &c.: 

Bakers 

04 
70 
80 
17 
16 

671 
34 

111 
40 

526 

48 

6 

8 

228 

52 

3,781 

40 

2,267 

814 
68 
18 
15 
10 
07 

108 

123 
15 
21 
12 

622 

2 
5 
3 

324 

1S8 

102 
48 
20 

300 
83 
82 
70 

740 
27 
33 
12 

388 
62 

528 
37 

860 

285 
6a 
21 
10 
18 
20 
80 

137 
12 
12 
88 

466 

10 
8 

34 
3 

4M 

Blaoksmiihs 

250 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 

m 

Braziers,  d^c 

68 

Brick-makers.  i>ottera                                ^ 

45 

Brick«layers,  &o 

17 

20 
2 

4 

1,006 

Builders / 

110 

Botchers,  &o 

1 

loe 

<?abinet-makers ....... .  . 

no 

Carpenters 

50 

52 
16 

1,374 

Clock-makers,  &.o 

•1 

Coaoh*makers  &o.....  .. 

SO 

(/Oopers 

2» 

Engineers 1.11111.1. 

0 

101 
2 

01 
3 

207 

1 
14 

4 

Sit 

Founders,  Sco 

110 

Mechanioa 

123 
2 

1 
2 
2 
1 

4.473 

Millers,  &o 

tt 

Miners 

3.325 

Painters 

003 

Printers 

180 

Saddlers 

44 

Sawyers , 

34 

Shipwrights "1  I 

28 

Smiths I '.'.  . 

1 
2 

4 

5 

1 
54 

1 

132 

Spinners,  &o 

231 

Sliiors?* :.:::::..:.:::::::::::.:::.:... 

318 

Tanners,  &o 

28 

Tamers......... 

OS 

Wheelwrights 

60 

Other  trades 1. ...'.".. .".I*.*.!!!.'.. 

6 

205 

Total 

0,541 

237 

6^165 

028 

is,8n 

Occupations  not  stated 

17,803 

""  3,454 

8,841 

1,881 

Sfl^OTO 

FKMALIB. 

Domestic  servants 

14,015 
52 
857 
23 
78 
83 

83,246 

«0 
3 

136 

15 

13 

08 

7,853 

208 

38 

41 

7 

78 

2,037 

10.S98 

Gentlewomen,  &c 

146 

Milliners,  Ac 

637 

Shopwomen 

45 

Spinners,  &c 

1 

6 

4,700 

OS 

Othertrades 

865 

Notstated 

48,836 

Grand  total 

116,210 

15,077 

82,214 

0.323 

171;  7» 
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Taking  a  year  of  general  comparative  prosperity,  1881,  and  bighest 
emigration  rate,  we  find  no  material  diflference  in  the  relative  grading 
of  occnpations  of  emigrants. 

B.— Occupations  and  general  deelinatian  of  adult  paeeengera  in  1881. 


OconiMttioos. 

TTnited 
States. 

British 

North 

America. 

Anstral- 
asia. 

All  other 
places. 

TotaL 

Agricultaro: 

LiiborcT&  cftrdoDcrs.  &o  ......  ................ 

330 
8,186 

ICO 
274 

2,160 
431 

18 
283 

2,673 

FRrmATA.  irrftziorH.  &<s ,,,^-,,-r-r 

4;  174 

Total         

8,622 

443 

2,561 

801 

6,847 

Tndee  and  profeaaions : 

Gentlemen,  professional  men,  merchanta,  &o.. 
A iinv  ftii<1  naw -^,,,.,,^,„^-.^, -. 

6,415 
26 
847 
110 
800 
105 
50.164 

1,284 
01 

no 

10 

17 

38 

8,115 

1,132 
15 

842 
23 

270 
34 

827 

2,817 
497 
231 

45 
656 

13 
717 

11,648 
629 

OleraH. affentff.  &o. ,,t--,t 

1,470 

Tmmmtin Hervanta  ................ .Tr,.....^.Tr 

206 

ShoDkeenera. &Xi ........••• 

1,312 

Seamen 

100 

Labomv, general .r,» T,,T--f r,»T 

50.823 

Total 

58.036 

0.614 

2,652 

4,076 

75.278 

Mechanics,  &c : 

Bakers.  « 

96 
78 
04 
87 

7^ 

81 

103 

87 

1,872 

26 

7 

31 

840 

8 

12 

190 

53 

22 

21 

128 

180 

472 

170 

8 

10 

14 

2,220 

2 

7 
8 

38 
48 
51 

0 
18 
153 
18 
35 
28 
273 
17 

8 

12 

126 

2 
141 
17 

5 
50 
27 
14 
10 

5 
11 
21 
46 

7 

5 

la 

420 

11 
23 
10 

147 

Blacksmiths 

T^Ant  ftnd  ahoe  makers ......................... 

156 

158 

"RrAclATii  At\ 

46 

Uriftk-vnAkers.  DO  titers       •       .       .       ... 

1 

187 

14 

0 

4 

116 

11 

2 

1 

175 

62 

Bricklayers,  &0 ^ 

Bonders 

Batchers 

Cabinet-makers 

16 

•  ^'^iS 

147 

4 
31 

68 

1,702 

(^lA^lr.TnalrArA  _          

54 

Coarh-makem 

17 

Cooners                                                    • 

44 

Engineers ......................... 

6 

656 

TiOOKsmiths 

10 

Mechanics 

271 

^,m 

6,320 

Millers 

41 

MinArm 

17 

Painters    

5 

10 
0 

6 

264 

Printers 

80 

Saddlers 

2 

I 
8 

44 

Sawyers 

82 

ShiDwrlffhts'^lIIl'l'my.Iimilllllllirilll! 

6 
33 

2 
40 

147 

233 

Sninners.  Sco  .•••••..............*•............ 

6 
8 

501 

5SSn^^Jv:..!!!^!::."...^":^.!^.;I;I.;;.I; 

277 

15 

Xnmers               -•         •          ......       .... 

2 

2 

230 

23 

Wheelwriirhta 

730* 

85 

Other  trades 

3,600 

Total 

11,400 

1,005 

1,638 

1,051 

16,174 

Occupations  not  stated  V 

0,682 

2,060 

4,242 

4,512 

20,406 

mCALBB. 

T>omeatie  servants  ............ .....*^..r..*Tt-Tr 

14,901 

87 

153 

2 

862 

42,240 

1,200 

27 

6 

2,167 

20 

73 

5 

60 

4,025 

244 

50 

8 

18,519 

143 

MiUiners,  ftc 

235 

ShonvonMtn 

7 

Other  trades 

17 
4,560 

0 
5,001 

438 

NotsUted 

56,825 

Grand  total 

57,605 

5,810 

7,240 

6^897 

76,160 
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Not  to  weary  with  too  lengthy  a  repetition  of  the  same  kind  of  sta- 
tistical tables,  I  bring  a  summary  for  the  last  ten  years  of  classified 
occapations,  as  in  Tables  A  and  B  of  Part  II : 

C. — Oocvpations  of  adult  passengers  leaving  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  last  ten  years, 

from  1876  to  1885,  inclusire. 


Oocapations. 


United 
States. 


BriUsh 

North 

America. 


Aastra]- 
asia. 


AU  other 
coan  tries. 


Total 


MALES. 

Agricnltare: 

Laborers,  fcordencrs.  &o 

Farmers,  jn^azier8,&o 

Total 

Trades  and  professions : 

Gentlemen,  professional  men,  merchants,  &o. . . 

Army  and  navy 

Clerks  and  agents 

Domestic  servants 

Shop-keepers,  d^o 

Seamen 

Laborers,  general 

Total 

Idechanics,  &c: 

Blacksmiths,  Sec 

Bakers,  &c # 

Boot  and  shoe  makers < 

Braziers,  &c 

Brick-makers  and  potters 

Briek-layors,  d&o 

Builders 

Batchers 

Cabinet-makers 

Carpenters.... 

Clock-makers,  dtc 

Coach-makers,  Ac 

Coopers 

Engineers < 

Founders : 

Mechanics 

Locksmiths 

Millers 

MillwrighU 

Minors 

Painters ^ 

Printers 

Saddlers,  &o 

Sawyers 

Shipwrights,  &o 

Smiths 

Spinners,  &c 

Tailors 

Tftnners,  &c 

Tamers 

Wheelwrights 

Other  trades 

Total 

Occupations  not  stated 

FEliALKS. 

Domestic  servants,  &c 

Gentlewomen,  d:c 

Milliners,  &o 

Shopwomen 

Other  trades,  &o 

Not  stated 

Total 


No. 

15,534 

32,243 


45, 776 


53,676 

248 

8,082 
1,283 
3,001 
1,250 
301, 640 


360.180 


655 

014 

753 

218 

219 

6,236 

259 

1,088 

230 

9,833 

206 

70 

337 

351 

2,170 

52 

88,694 

49 

220 

37 

23, 030 

1,880 

477 

125 

73 

178 

1,£6» 

2,437 

1,555 

115 

150 

80 

11.654 


105, 934 


No. 

3,143 

3,629 


38,967 
0,660 


Ko. 

183 
2,100 


55.827 
47,637 


6, 772 


48,627 


2,289 


103,464 


19,988 

644 

390 
193 
150 
186 
71, 201 


14, 878 
335 

5.921 
617 

4,520 

477 

26,126 


C  "si  081  I  ) 
{         6F0  5 


24,741 

3,081 

5F0 

3,658 

429 

2,357 

175 

4,957 

113, 286 

5,490 

18,049 

2, 5'^ 

10,0j8 

2.088 

403, 924 


92,754  I   52,874 


40,579  I   555,387 


78 

41 

31 

8 

6 

313 

25 

38 

22 

500 

5 

5 

8 

20 

97 


6,428 


23 

3 

107 

88 

30 

8 

5 

27 

26 

6U 

50 

6 

4 

4 

2,067 


10,144 


1,374 

1,297 

1,218 
493 
332 

4,402 
440 
993 
002 

7, 745 
2J'5 
200 
215 
779 

2,211 
02 

3, 120 
40 
318 
64 

4,891 

2,630 
563 
325 
202 
162 
378 
250 

1,104 
157 
181 
307 

8,245 


45,783 


102. 447 


107.598 

088 

2,431 

52 

2,015 

304,969 


12,103    37,955 


111  I 

53 

130 

12 

7 

1.348 

67 

48 

20 

035 

57 

23 

10 

327 

1.720 

2 

4,484 

4 

22 

4 

1,807 

79 

73 

20 

0 

29 

139 

21 

236 

J»  I 

8 

17 

3.606 


15,361 


9,140 
550 
49 


70 
47, 074 


418,053 


50.883 


40,  559 

610 

1.214 

102 

945 

68,907 


25,2  m 


3,671 

6:il 

111 

17 

229 

33,  05 1 


w^H^^mf^ 


2,218 

2.305 

2,132 

731 

564 

12,299 

797 

2,107 

880 

18,703 

555 

358 

570 

7,681 

116 

62, 726 

i>9 

582 

108 

29, 925 

4,683 

1,143 

478 

319 

396 

2,112 

2,768 

2,951 

281 

319 

474 

25.6(12 


177.222 


177, 741 


159, 0C8 

2,815 

3.835 

171 

3,259 

454,601 
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Though  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  percentage  of  skilled  artisans  may 
be  contained  iu  "occupations  not  stated,"  yet  it  is  presumable  that 
those  withhohling  their  occupations  are  those  belonging  to  that  class 
of  passengers  who  are  classified  as  **  cabin  passengers,''  and  among 
I  whom  the  artisan  classes,  as  a  rule,  find  no  perceptible  representation. 
!  In  1885  there  were  51,428  cabin  passengers.  In  1881  there  were  54,270 
cabin  passengers,  and  in  the  ten  years,  1870-'85,  there  were  492,557, 
which,  deducting  gentlemen,  professional  men,  merchants,  shop-keep- 
era,  and  clerks  already  enumerated,  would  pretty  fairly  absorb  all  "oc- 
cupations not  stated,"  so  that  the  classification  of  artisans  and  me- 
chanics would  not  be  very  materially  altered  by  the  residuum  remaining 
over  from  a  closer  scrutiny  of  "  occupation  not  stated."  It  is  apparent 
from  this  that  the  manufacturing  branches  of  the  industries  of  tlie 
United  States  do  not  receive  a  very  heavy  contingent  from  the  skilled 
labor  of  Great  Britain. 

Jt  would  be  premature  to  enter  into  generalizations  on  this  subject. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  English  workingman  is  a  stay  at- 
Lome  body.  He  loves  his  surroundings,  habits,  customs,  family  ties, 
and  the  cliarm  of  the  many  festive  occasions,  which  weave  a  garland  of 
flowers  into  his  frugal  and  toilsome  existence,  makes  him  prefer  the  spot 
where  he  has  been  born  and  reared  to  many  a  land  of  promise  from 
which  he  sees  others  not  unfrequently  return  after  a  trial,  glad  to  be 
back  again  among  the  old  assqciates  of  their  youth.  Sentiment  may 
have  a  great  share  in  this  phenomenon.  But  sentiment  is  one  of  the 
most  ]>owerful  motors  of  human  actions^  wielding  no  small  influence 
n]>on  social  dynamics,  and  is  certainly  able  to  explain  many  of  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  emigration  problem. 

WAGES. 

Day  wages,  measured  by  the  standard  of  the  United  States,  are  smaller 
in  comparison  measured  by  that  of  other  countries  relatively  high.  Con- 
Rideriug,bowever,themoreevenly  distributed  work  and  earnings,  coupled 
with  the  low  cost  of  commodities  and  living  expenses,  a  frugal,  sober 
workman,  assisted  by  a  wife  of  like  inclination,  can  eke  out  a  fairly  sat- 
islactory  existence.  Statistics  of  wages  exist  to  a  largo  extent,  but  sel- 
dom have  they  l)een  stated  by  workingmen  themselves.  For  the  first 
time  to  my  knowledge  has  a  very  extensive  list  been  published  in  an- 
swers  from  secretaries  of  trade  societies  in  the  United  Kingdom  to 
questions  formulated  and  sent  out  by  the  royal  commission  on  trade  de- 
pression. These  answers  have  been  publifehed  lately  by  this  commis- 
sion, in  appendix  to  Part  II  of  their  report.  I  give  a  tabulated  list  of 
the  most  important  ones.  There  being  several  hundred,  and  many  be- 
ing repetitions  in  the  same  trade,  it  would  uselessly  fill  space  and  time 
to  reproduce  them  all: 
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Wagea  ^nd  working- time  of  British  artisans  from  answers  from  associations  representing  tkt 
interests  of  the  working  classes. 


Place  and  name  of  trade 
society. 

i 

2.: 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

oS 

9 
IP 

1 

1 

>* 

>. 

a 

H 

e8*2 

Bemarka. 

Amalgamated  Society 

€enU. 

54 
54 

$6  81-8  75 

5-7 
7 

of  Bngineers,  Belfaiii 
Bicycle  makers,  Coven- 
try: 
Skilled  

18-24 
6-12 

4 

$0  85-13  14 

8  16-6  56 

2  10 

?  In  busy  months  fttMi 
^    60  to  80  hours. 

Unskilled 

Females 

Machine,  making,  Dun- 
dee. 
Engineering  trade : 
Glasgow 

54 

54 
54 

54 

608 
632 

Unskilled,  $3.66. 

Hartlepool 

14 
18 

7  66 
985 

3-5 

7 

5-7 

5-7 

London 

hours. 

NottinghaJn 

827 

8  02 
7  54 
729 

Great  activity  in  laee 
trade  reported. 

Oldham 

54 
54 
54 

54 
54 
54 

54 
54 

54 
54 

54 
54 
54 

54 
54 

54 

54 

Ulverstone 

$6  82 
6  81 

57*  hours  in  1865. 

"Wednesbnry . ...... 

Boiler-makers: 

Hull 

13J 

738 

Liverpool 

6  ii'-i  27 

827 

7  78-8  78 

nnskil1ed.$4.86to$5.83. 
Average. 

Stockton  on  Lees  . . 

7 
7 

Iron- founders: 

Acorington 

.t...... 

Bamsley 

15 

820 

Apprentice  wages  con- 
monce  at  07  ocnts  and 
rise  yearly  24  cents 
per  week. 

Birkenhead 

827 

Chester 

15 
12J 

820 
683 

7 

Iron-molding : 

Tpswich 

London 

9  24 
729 

7 

Swansea 

18* 
12* 

738 
683 

5  10 

10    fftnndriMi    irorV  hi 

Wolverton 

60  hours. 

Dnndeo 

7  15-7  20 

7 

6 
7 

Some  work  50  liAum  At 

Shipwrights: 

Glasgow 

1?* 

738 
6  01 

8  75 

$5.83  to  $6.32. 
00  honrm  in  IfiOri 

Bristol 

Blacksmiths  : 

Ardrossttn 

635-6  56 
865-8  02 

Edinburgh 

12 
12 
12 

656 
656 
,6  56 

54 
54 
54 

54 
58 
57 

5 
7 

4-5 

6-7 

7 

Lewis.... 

Nottingham 

Coach-builders: 

729 

632 

4  80-7  54 

4  86-7  29 

5  83-7  78 

r60honr8in1R6&:  tHn- 
mere.  $1.80  t4i  $7.15: 

painters,     $t.86    to 
$7  15 ;  body-makers. 
$0.32  to7.]5:  carriage- 

Taunton 

Bailroad-coach    build- 
ers, Wolverton. 

Pattern-makers,  Glas- 

54 

54 

51-54 

7 

5 

7 

makers,  $3.60to4H}.57: 

5  35-7  29 

wheel-roakers,  $4.86 
to$7.]5;smithii,$5  85 
to  $7.54. 

Tin-plate  makers,  Wol- 

7 29-10  22 

Majority  piece-work. 

verhampton. 
Bricklayers: 

Bonmemonth 

13 

18 

14 
13* 

le 

7  13 
985 

794 

7  78 

8  75 

Camberwell 

Cheltenham '.. 

56 
66* 

583 

f60  hours  in  18G5:  as- 

Kidderminister . . . 

i     cribe  poor  building 

Liverpool 

1     to  land-laws,  lesse- 

Stonemasons: 

Blackpool 

49* 

B02 

t    hold,  &0. 

$1.46  per  day  ofO  hoort. 

Chesterfield 

16 

16-18 

16 

London 

Newoaatle-on-Tyne 

8  16 

50 

656 

56  hour  in  1806. 
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Place  and  name  of  trado 
society. 

1 

o 

i 

i 
t 

1 

1 

1 

1 

PI 

Remarks. 

Carpciitora,&c: 

CmU, 

60 

$6  81 

Baxton 

C       13 
<       14 
i      14J 
15 
14 
14 
16 

13i 

16 

16-17 
i 

16  50 
702 
727 
8  20 

7  23 

8  01 
883 

7  38 

8  91 
$9  16-0  73 

5-6 

Chester 

Dondeo ............ 

51 

«i 

55 

66i 
5 

Rofibv  ............ 

$5  47 

Manclieeter 

From  November  to  Fob- 
ruai-y,  only  47  hours. 

Decorative    painters, 

Swansea. 
Plambers,  Liverpool . . . 

Gildors,  London 

From    November     to 
March,  47  boors. 

7 

Cotton-spinuens,    Old- 

389 

$1  83-2  81 

8  65-7  29 

i 

Creelers,  picccrs. 

bam. 
TV>ot  and  shoo  makers, 

$ 

'     i 

> 

Abcrdaro. 
Letter-presfl  printing: 
Dabliu  

14 

802 

56i 

54 

54 

66-55 

r  Piecework  13  to  17  cts. 
per  1,000;  piecework, 
13^  to  21^  cents  per 

Leeds  

6  81-7  78 

8  75 

5  10-7  20 

Ijondon .  .......... 

^     1.000  composition ;  0 
1     cents  per  hour  for  ex 
[    tra  work. 

Salisbuiy  

7 

Aylesbury 

12 

056 

Uiddleboro' 

7  20 

8  27 

7  78 

4  86 

6  81 

7  29 
$1  09-1  22 

4  86-5  35 
t  46-2  92 

7 

Koulbnort 

51 
54 

16  cents  per  1,000  non- 

pari^l. 
60  hours  in  1865. 
Per  day. 

Bookbinding  London.. 

MiniDg,  Tipcon 

Ilik«>r4,  i'Flnwrt'w , -r 

•81-89 

Dressmakers,  &c., Lon- 
don. 

146-4  38 

' 

•Per  day. 

The  wages  marked  down  in  the  first  column  are  paid  by  the  hour; 
those  in  tbo  fourth  column  by  the  week.  The  proportion  of  hour  pay 
Is  very  largo ;  in  fact,  the  by  far  greatest  proportion  of  the  two  to  three 
hundred  trade  societies  reporting  to  the  commission  are  paid  by  the 
hour.  In  most  other  trades,  wherever  practicable,  piecework  is  the 
rule.  So  far  as  compensation  is  concerned,  the  eight-hour  qaeslion  can- 
not well  be  raised,  and  the  demand  for  goods,  more  than  any  other  consid- 
oreration,  regulates  the  working  time,  which,  however,  seldom  exceeds 
filty-four  hours  for  the  full  week.  Taking  the  year  through,  however, 
many  deductions  come  off  from  this  time,  and  I  doubt  whether  the  aver- 
Jigc  for  the  year  round,  taking  fidl  and  dull  weeks  and  play  weeks,  reaches 
eight  hours  for  each  of  the  three  hundred  working  days  of  the  year. 
The  often-raised  question  whether  ten  hours'  work,  or  rather  the  work 
of  a  nation,  can  be  done  in  eight  hours'  time,  has  therefore  found  its 
practical  solution  in  the  effective  work  of  Great  Britain.  Many  of  the 
vexed  questions  which  agitate  our  body  politic  now,  working  time,  pay, 
and  the  mode  of  payment,  &c.,  have  by  mutual  concession  become 
settled  matters  here,  and  so  far  as  I  can  learn  things  work  pretty 
smoothly,  probably  uj)  to  the  time  of  a  new  revival,  when  undoubt- 
edly new  demands  will  be  raised ;  but,  judging  from  the  past,  it  is  not 
likdy  that  they  will  be  i-csisted  if  a  new  wave  of  prosperity  shougl< 
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bring  higher  prices.  1  have,  even  now,  in  this  time  of  depression, 
found  many  regulations  in  force  engrafted  by  trade  societies,  which 
would  probably  be  resented  elsewhere  as  an  undue  interference,  namely, 
in  the  glass  trade,  which  deserves  mention  hero.  The  blowers  work  in 
shifts  of  six  hours:  one  man,  however,  is  not  iiWowed  to  do  more  than 
eight  shifts  a  week  and  has  a  certain  amount  of  work  allotted  to  him  for 
his  shift,  and  if  he  finishes  this  in  a  shorter  time  he  cannot  take  up  new 
work  but  has  to  wait  until  his  turn  comes  round  again.  All  such  regu- 
lations are  enforced  by  the  trade  unions  and  have,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
worked  without  much  jar  for  years  without  having  disrupted  the  rel- 
ative industries,  or  caused  capital  to  remove  its  chattels  to  Utopia, 
where  dividends  and  profits  are  guaranteed  against  the  disturbing  Influ- 
ences of  agitation  and  varying  trade  aspects. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  POTTERIES. 

The  trade  of  this  district — North  Staftbrdshire — is  principally  pottery, 
and  the  conditions,  so  far  as  illustrated  bj^  workin;;:  time  and  wages, 
have  been  fully  set  down  in  my  report  on  pottery,  printed  in  No.  63  of 
consular  reports.  I  have  since  collected  some  additional  details  which 
explain  more  fully  the  general  conditions  of  time  and  earnings.  I  give 
here  the  estimate  of  a  manufacturer  of  varied  and  long  experience  con- 
cerning the  annual  wages  of  a  hollow-ware  presser  in  a  year  of  trade  de- 
pression, when  not  fully  employed,  and  use  his  own  words,  fully  illus- 
trating the  meauin/j  of  what  has  been  said  above  : 

A  fair  average  liollow-ware  presser's  oamiDgs  mijjflit  bo  placed  at  ^7.78  (see  page  75 
of  No.  63  of  consular  reports)  for  a  week  of  six  days,  but  faking  the  present  time  it 
would  be  found  tbat  tlio  four  middle  days  of  tlio  week  wonld  fairly  represent  the 
tin^e  during  which  ho  wonld  bo  employed,  so  that  this  $7.78  would  from  this  reason 
be  reduced  to,  bay  $5.8:).  This  is  higher  than  four  days  at  ^1.30  a  flay,  the  daily  aver- 
age of  i^7.78  per  week,  bu*;  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  two  remaining  days,  tbat  is 
Saturday  and  Monday,  are  scarcely  over  full  working  ()ays.  Out  of  this  time  Tfe 
must  also  take  three  weeks  as  representing  holiilays  and  loss  of  time  from  occasional 
breakdowns,  &c.,  and  then  the  sum  would  stand  as  follows  :  $5.H3  x  49  =$285.47  per 
annum,  or  $5.41)  per  week. 

Now  supposing  that  this  should  represent  the  earnings  of  a  family  consisting  of 
father,  mother,  and  three  children,  and  dependent  only  on  the  earnings  of  the  bead 
of  the  honse,  then  the  income  would  bo  expended  in  the  following  manner: 


Item. 


Rent 

Taxes. 

Fuel 

Oil  and  candles 

Soap 

Sickclnb 

School  fees 

Trifles 

Medical  attendance 

Newspapers,  &o 

Bread 

Tea 


Item. 


Ooff«'e  and  sugar 

Beef,  4  pounds,  nt  IG  cents 

Butter,  1  i)onnd 

Bacon 

Cheese 

Milk,  7piut9 

Puddinji  for  Sunday 

Clothing  and  bedding 

Shoes 

Vegetables 

Total 


Cost. 


«« 
30 
IS 
13 
21 

U 

18 


*5  32 


*  Which  leaves  a  balance  of  17  .cents. 

Here,  however,  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  wife's  income,  who  fre- 
qnently  finds  employment  for  part  of  her  time  at  least  iu  one  of  the 
works,  either  as  helper  to  her  husband  or  in  one  of  the  decorative  de- 
partments. 

But  I  will  add  the  remaining  part  of  the  information  from  which  the 
above  is  taken : 

If  any  exception  must  be  taken  to  this  table  I  should  say  it  would  be  that  on  the 
Averajg^  the  allowance  for  the  yarions  items  is  rather  too  liberal,  inasmuch  as  present 
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prices  are  taken,  and  these  are  nnprecedentedly  low ;  so  in  that  case,  if  a  little  was 
taken  from  some  of  the  charges  the  balance  would  be  plater,  and  this  would  be  to 
some  extent  oblip:atory,  as  present  earnings  would  bo  below  the  given  average.  It 
would  therefore  follow  that  increased  prices,  which  would  accompany  a  brisker  trade, 
would  be  met  by  a  higher  arerage  amount  of  employment.  A  family  of  this  kind 
would  be  looked  upon  as  a  respectable  one.  Yon  will  see  that  in  this  table  no  allow- 
ance is  made  for  either  beer  or  tobacco,  and  the  wife  is  supposed  to  be  adding  noth- 
ing to  the  family  income,  but  wholly  occupied  with  domestic  duties.  This  is  what 
we  should  invariably  find  in  such  a  family.  It  is  further  evident  that  this  standard 
of  living  is  only  maintained  by  the  most  unrelaxing  and  systematic  economy. 

Should  beer  and  tobacco  be  added  to  these  expenses  it  would  be  done  mainly  by 
sacrificing  to  a  large  extent  the  expenses  set  down  for  clothing,  milk,  pudding,  and 
a  little  more  would  have  to  be  pinched  from  the  items,  beef,  bacon,  cheese.  As  the 
family  grew  up  and  the  children  began  to  work  this  income  would  be  increased  by 
different  amounts,  as  time  went  on,  varying  from  $1.22  to  $3.65  per  week.  But  they 
would  not  bo  able  to  appropriate  the  whole  of  this  increase  to  purposes  outside  this 
table  of  expenses,  as  the  children  would  cost  more  both  to  feed  and  to  clothe.  Still, 
witb  a  family  of  this  description,  it  is  most  probable  that  saving  would  now  begin. 
This  would  as  a  rule  take  the  form  of,  at  first,  one  share  of  $2.43  per  month  in  a  build- 
ing society,  which  in  this  neighborhood  is  decidedly  the  most  popular  form  of  invest- 
ment among  the  thrifty-  working  classes,  and  as  this  increased  income  advanced  from 
the  $1.22  level  to  the  $3.65  level  another  share  might  be  taken  up,  thus  opening  a 
little  prospect  in  old  age. 

Taking,  however,  a  firm  finding  full  employment  as  a  rule  for  its  work 
people,  the  average  would  be  considerably  higher,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  information  I  have  received  on  this  item  from  one  of  the  leading 
houses  in  Burslem : 

I  have  gone  through  onr  wage-book  this  morning,  and  find  that  oiy  sixteen  hollow- 
ware  pressers  average  per  week,  from  January  4  to  Saturday  last  (the  17th  of  July), 
$6.8ri  per  man  per  week.  I  also  find  they  only  commenced  full  work  on  the  3d  of 
April,  but  that  during  the  last  six  weeks  a  l.ttle  overtime  has  been  made. 

In  answer  to  a  request  to  state  to  me  the  actual  payment  made  to 
these  sixteen  hollow-ware  pressers  in  wages  for  one  week  of  full  em- 
ployment, within  the  period  above  named,  I  received  the  following 
reply : 

I  find  that  the  largest  weekly  payment  to  our  sixteen  pressers  averaged  $8.65  each 
man,  while  individual  men  have  earned  as  much  as  $10.95. 

This  instance  would  alone  show  the  impossibility  of  estimating  the 
cost  of  production  by  the  weekly  wages  earned.  Here  we  have  in  one 
district,  in  the  same  industry  and  the  same  occupation  even,  the  aver- 
ages of  weekly  earnings  varying  from  $5.35  to  $8.65,  while  the  indi- 
vidual differences  would  be  greater  yet.  The  labor  price  paid  by  the 
piece,  however,  is  for  like  work  in  the  different  factories  the  same. 

ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  CONDITIONS. 

The  low  cost  of  living  possible  now  under  the  rule  of  lowest  prices  of 
commodities  ruling  since  a  considerable  time  backward,  coupled  with 
fair  employment  the  year  round,  makes  life  comparatively  easy  to  the 
artisan  classes,  and  they  do  not  find  cause  for  emigration  unless  oppor- 
tunities of  extraordinary  attraction  are  offered  by  foreign  countries. 
The  small  number  of  potters  quoted  in  the  report  leaving  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  speaks  for  itself. 
My  personal  inquiries  among  the  people  and  authorities  have  not  given 
me  an  intimation  that  any  greater  number  are  leaving  than  represented 
in  the  figures  quoted.  One  meets  with  the  remark,  "  Oh,  yes ;  a  good 
many  young  fellows  want  to  see  the  world,  and  are  led  over  by  expecta- 
tions and  promises  of  high  wages.  But  they  always  want  to  come  back 
when  trade  is  slack  in  the  States.''  "  There  are  too  many  breakdowns.'' 
"  Work  is  not  so  steady,"  &c.    One  who  has  been  fog;  .^yeral  years  a 
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hollow- ware  presser  at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  and  now  returned  to  his 
native  place,  gives  the  following  as  his  comparative  earnings,  both  here 
and  in  America,  and  the  mode  of  spending  his  income : 

Earniiifics  of  a  liollow-ware  presser  in.  East  Liverpool,  taking  his  average  working 
at  aboat  forty-flvo  weeks,  deducting  seven  weeks  for  the  inclemency  and  severity  of 
the  winter  months,  also  the  general  8tap:nation  of  the  potting  industry  throughout  the 
Eastern  and  Western  States  periodically,  $12.50  per  week  being  good  wages  for  a 
steady  and  competent  presser;  45  weeks=^62.50. 

Earnings  of  a  hollow-ware  presser  in  the  potteries  in  Staffordshire,  working  about 
forty-eight  weeks  in  the  year,  getting  on  an  average  $7.29  per  week ;  48  week8= 
$349.92. 

Taking  a  man  and  wife  with  three  children  making  a  family  of  five 
persons. 


East  Liverpool. 


Items. 


Bread,  porday 

Milk,  per  day,  1  quart 

Moat,  per  day,  2  pounds,  at  12  cents 

Per -week 

Su{;ar,  4 poands,  atSccnts 

Tea,  i  pound,  at  CO  cents 

Coffee,  i  pound,  at  25  cents 

Salt,  1  bag  of  2  pounds 

Potatoes,  1^  pcc%,  at  30  cents 

Fresh  eggs,  1  dozen 

Bacon,  uomu  cured,  2  pounds,  at  15  cents. 

CLeo«e,  Ipound 

Butter,  2  pounds,  at  25  cents 

Sago,  i  pound,  atl5ceni« 

Scotch  oatmeal,  1  pound 

Spices 

Total  proTisions 

Rent 

Boots  and  clothing 

Fuel,  blacking,  beer,  tobacco,  and  other  in 
cidentals 

Exiienscs  per  year  of  52  weeks 

Savings 

Earnings 


Cost 

$0  1G 

00 

24 

3  2-2 

32 

30 

m 

05 

45  i 

18 

30 

20 

50 

074 

JO 

05 

599  ! 

1  60  1 

i  50  1 

I  00 

9  99 

519  48 

43  02 

5G2C0  1 

Staffordshire. 


Items. 


Coat. 


Bread,  4'poand  loaf  per  day 

Milk,  1  pint  per  day 

Meat, Ipound  (English) 

Per  TPCok  

Sugar,  4  pounds,  at  Scents 

Teft,i  pound,  at  GO  cents 

Coffee, 2 ounces,  at40  cents 

Salt 

Potatoes,  I  pock 

Bacon,!  i)onud ".. 

Cheose,  1  poun<l,  at  0  to  12  cents 

Butter,  1  pound 

Sago  and  rice,  1  poand 

Scotch  .oatmeal,  i  poutd,  at  0  cents 

Spices 

Total  provisions 

Rent 

Boota  and  clothing 

Fdcl,  blacking,  beer,  tobacco,  and  other 

incidentals 

Bates  and  taxes 

Expenses  per  year  of  52  weeks 

Savings 

Earnings , 


$0  08 
03 
20 

2  17 
20 
00 
05 
01 
10 
12 
09 

00 
03 
01 

3  56 

78 
1  20 

72 
22 


648 


336  96 
12  96 


^^ 


The  difference  in  articles  and  quantities  consumed  in  favor  of  an 
American  potter  consists  in  tlie  following,  per  week :  G  pounds  of  meat, 
one-fourth  pound  of  coffee,  1  pound  of  bacon,  one-half  peck  of  potatoes, 
1  dozen  fresh  eggs,  1  pound  of  butter,  and  a  few  other  unimportant 
items  which,  however,  could  be  easily  supplied  if  needed  without  mach 
additional  outlay.  What  the  English  potter  or  workman  in  general  has 
to  forego  is  the  more  liberal  consumption  of  meat  and  albuminous  diet, 
which  gives  the  American  workingman  the  greater  stamina  and  work- 
ing power,  for  which  he  is  so  justly  celebrated.  The  meat  price  is  quoted 
higher  than  in  America.  .This  is  due  to  a  certain  feigned  objection — 
gradually  working  off,  however — to  imported  meats.  The  men  whom  I 
have  asked  all  pretend  that  they  only  use  the  best  English  meat,  and 
that  Australian  and  American  meat  are  only  bought  by  the  "  poorer 
people,''  '^  the  colliers,"  as  the  potters  say.  If  the  colliers  were  asked 
they  would  probably  say  the  same  and  refer  to  some  other  class.  With 
all  that,  however,  a  great  deal  of  New  Zealand  meat  is  sold  in  this  mar- 
ket, as  1  learn,  of  excellent  quality  and  taste,  at  prices  varying  from  10 
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to  16  cento  per  pound.  If  cheaper  cnts  are  bought  a  more  liberal  meat 
diet  can  easily  be  indulged  in.  Still  [  hear  it  frequently  mentioned  by 
people  who  have  an  insight  into  the  living  methods  of  the  working 
classes  that  if  they  have  tne  money  they  buy  only  the  best  pieces. 

Corroborating  this,  I  have  been  told  lately  by  one  of  the  largest  em- 
ployers of  labor  in  Lancashire  that  the  butchers  in  his  town  raised  the 
price  of  prime  cuts  lately  a  penny  a  pound,  saying  that  the  demand  for 
best  cuts  by  the  working  classes  was  so  great  that  they  find  it  difficult 
to  dispose  of  inferior  pieces.  Bread  and  potatoes  form  a  great  part  of 
the  diet,  and  1  peck  of  potatoes  a  week  is  undoubtedly  under  the  mark. 
But  it  is  important  to  notice  that  potatoes  and  especially  bread  is  so 
much  cheaper  here  than  in  the  United  States.  Oood  wheaten  bread  is 
sold  at  2  cents  a  pound  out  of  the  very  flour  brought  from  America  from 
which  the  bread  is  made,  for  which  an  American  has  to  pay  nearly 
double  the  price.  The  weight  and  measure  is  everywhere  guaranteed 
and  the  sale  of  adulterated  articles  strictly  prohibited  unless  sold  as 
what  they  really  are.  Only  the  other  day  a  dealer  was  heavily  fined  fbr 
selling  ground  coifee  mixed  with  chicory,  as  pure  coffee,  although  he 
pleaded  ignorance  and  that  the  fault  lay  with  the  wholesale  dealer  who 
supplied  him  with  the  article  as  pure  and  unadulterated  coffee.  Nor  is 
the  difference  in  the  price  of  goods  bought  in  small  quantities  so  very 
great.  In  America  this  takes  quite  a  good  proportion  out  of  the  work- 
mgman's  earnings.  Among  the  prices  given  to  me  by  one  of  my  work- 
ingwomen  in  New  York  as  what  she  pays  for  her  provisions,  1  find  5 
cents  a  quart  for  potatoes,  which  is  100  per  cent  over  ihe  barrel  price. 
All  measures  are  gauged.  The  full  pint  of  the  best  ale  is  sold  to  out- 
door customers  at  6  cents  and  in  the  bar-room  at  8  cents,  and  the  half 
pint,  containing  twice  as  much  as  our  American  beer  glasses  (half  foam 
and  thick  glass  bottoms),  at  4  cents.  In  Gtormany  a  glass  of  beer  con- 
taining nearly  twice  as  much  as  an  American  glass  is  sold  for  10  pfen- 
nige,  or  2i  cents. 

The  dollar  or  two  dollars  of  the  workingman  must  supply  him  with 
aU  the  means  of  subsistence  for  himself  and  fiamily,  and  the  sick  fund 
and  reserve  fund  for  old  age  or  incapacity.  Every  5  or  10  cent  piece 
saved  to  him  a  day  from  leakages  created  by  private  or  public  tax- 
gatherers  mean  to  him  either  so  much  less  comfort  or  so  much  more 
care  and  anxiety.  It  is  therefore  one  of  the  most  commendable  endeav- 
ors of  the  British  Government  to  bestow  its  care  upon  the  enhancement 
of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  penny. 

So  far  as  clothing  and  dry  goods  in  general  are  concerned  I  find  that 
cotton  goods  are  fully  as  cheap  in  the  United  States  as  here.  Shirtings 
and  sheetings  if  anything  are  superior  in  quality  for  the  same  money 
with  us,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  articles  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
retail  stores.  Articles  of  underwear  for  women,  made  of  muslin,  are  far 
superior  in  workmanship  and  finish  and  cheaper  in  price  in  the  United 
States,  counting  the  diffierence  in  the  price  of  imported  materials.  Nor 
can  I  find  that  men's  shirts,  when  chiefly  of  cotton,  are  any  cheaper 
here.  Of  boots  and  shoes,  if  factory  made,  the  same  may  be  said,  though 
the  leather  of  the  better  class  of  ready-made  goods  seems  to  be  superior 
here,  that  is,  better  tanned.  Custom-made  boots  and  shoes,  however, 
are  considerably  below  American  prices.  A  very  good  pair  of  gentle- 
men's laced  gaiters,  made  to  order,  can  be  had  at  $3.89  and  rising  to 
$7.29,  the  difference  in  price  being  largely  due  to  the  so-called  stylish- 
ness of  the  shoemaker.  Everything  made  to  order  in  the  way  of  cloth- 
ing, excepting  shirts,  perhaps,  is  considerably  cheaper  here,  while  ma- 
chine-made or  factory  made  goods  show  disappearing  differences  only. 
389  A— No.  76 ^17 
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Gk>od8  made  of  wool,  linen,  and  silk  are  considerably  lower  than  oar 
prices.  A  good  snit  of  the  best  English  tweed,  worsted,  or  melton  can 
be  had,  made  to  order,  at  from  $15  to  $20.  A  spring  overcoat  of  excel- 
lent quality,  with  best  silk  sleeve-liniog,  I  had  measured  for  $ISj55. 
The  same  articles  can  be  had  for  much  less  if  made  of  inferior  goods  or 
by  cheaper  tailors*  The  difference  in  the  prices  of  ready-made  things^ 
as  said  above,  is  not  so  marked,  however,  and  this  is  mainly  doe  to  the 
comparatively  low  price  and  superiority  of  tailor-made  garments,  on 
account  of  which  they  are  preferred  by  the  working  classes  even,  and 
have  not  given  the  impetus  to  the  wholesale  manufacture  of  clothing 
which  is  maintained  and  supported  in  the  United  States,  principally  by 
the  high  cost  of  merchant  tailor  made  articles  of  clothiug.  In  woric- 
manship  and  finish  I  find  corresponding  articles  of  the  wholesale  pro- 
cess of  manufacture  superior  in  the  United  States.  This  is  true  of 
clothing  as  well  as  of  colhyrs,  cuffs,  and  like  art  icles.  Though  not  better 
in  quality,  yet  the  latter  seem  to  have  a  more  merchantable  appearaow 
to  the  eye.  In  many  articles,  such  as  ladies'  underwear  of  muslin  and 
linen,  if  freed  from  duties  on  embroideries  and  other  imported  mate- 
rials,  I  have  no  doubt  a  good  export  trade  could  be  e.stablished^  in  con- 
sequence of  the  much  greater  perfection  in  workmanship  and  finish  than 
what  I  find  here. 

HOT78INa. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  United  States  at  different  times,  and  re- 
peated lately  there,  in  quarters  where  full  and  reliable  information  on 
the  subject  might  be  justly  expected,  of  the  degrading  condition  and 
the  promiscuous  herding,  without  regard  to  sex,  age,  or  relationship  of 
the  working  potters  in  this  district,  of  eight  and  even  sixteen  persons 
living  in  one  room  being  the  rule,  &c.,  the  papers  brought  reports  as 
representing  the  conditions  here.  The  statement'  natn^Uy  found  its 
way  into  the  papers  here,  and  I  have  made  diligent  inquiry,  therefore, 
from  the  vital  statistics  of  the  district  with  a  view  of  getting  at  the  true 
facts.  I  find  a  i)opulation  of  200,758  of  the  pottery  district,  is  supplied 
with  37,803  houses,  which  gives  one  house  to  every  5.3  inhabitants. 

Dividing  the  total  among  each  of  the  towns  comprising  the  potteriee 
of  North  Staffordshire  we  find  in  each  one  the  same  ratio  maintained. 

Number  of  hou$es  and  inhabitants  and  number  of  inkabittmU  to  each  inhabited  houee  in  each 
of  the  towns  of  the  pottery  disiriot  of  North  Staffordshire, 


Name  of  town. 


Tonatall ... 
Barslem.... 

Haoley 

Stoke 

Fenton 

LODfTtOO  — 

Newcastle. . 
Wolstanton 


Houaee. 


5.420 
5,858 
10, 170 
3,205 
2,682 
8,408 
4,002 
8.368 


Inhabit- , 


InhalyH. 


-«-    'e«5r£^ 


20,673 
2a  248 
54,274 
17,274 
14,136 
18.615 
20.006 
17.543 


&46 
Sl27 
&33 
&.3» 
&37 
&» 
5.13 

5in 


The  average  number  of  inhabitants  to  each  inhabited  house  for  the 
United  Kingdom  is  5.4.  For  the  United  States,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus,  5.6.  As  these  totals  include  agricultural  population,  where  there 
is  naturally  less  crowding  than  in  manufacturing  districts,  the  figure 
5.3  for  the  potteries  certainly  shows  no  state  of  overcrowding  whatever^ 
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aad  statemrats  sach  a«  those  mentioned  abore^  it  most  be  ciMr  firom 
Uie  figures,  have  no  basis  of  facts  whatever  to  stand  npon.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  learn  of  many  cases  where  more  than  one  family  inhabit  one 
hoase.  The  workingmen's  houses  are  all  built  on  the  cottage  system, 
and  mostly  have  one  large  front  room  immediately  opening  into  the 
street,  which  serves  as  sitting-room  or  parlor,  a  kitchen  in  the  rear,  one 
large  bedroom  upstairs,  taking  the  whole  fronting  on  the  street,  with 
two  windows,  and  in  the  larger  houses  two  bedrooms  in  the  rear.  The 
outhouse  is  always  in  the  yard.  There  are  few  houses  so  poor  that 
have  no  flower-pots  in  the  windows,  and  many  have  a  flower-bed  dther 
in  the  yard,  or,  where  practicable,  a  little  plot  in  the  front.  The  people 
show  a  great  interest  in  flowers.  The  ground  floors  are  paved  with 
bricks;  in  the  newer  houses  with  tiles;  some  of  the  larger  ones  have 
boards.  The  sleeping-rooms  are  all  floored  with  boards.  Matting  or 
carpet  of  some  kind  usually  covers  the  floors  of  the  lower  rooms.  As 
the  life  is  an  outdoor  life,  and  the  doors  are  open  in  summer  time  to  the 
view  of  any  passing  visitor,  it  is  easy  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  home- 
life  and  habits  of  the  working  classes.  The  scrubbing  and  cleaning  that 
goes  on  on  a  Saturday,  and  the  general  appearance  itself  of  the  rooms 
does  give  a  veiy  favorable  impression  as  to  cleanliness.  Of  course, 
there  are  exceptions  to  that  to  be  found,  especially  in  the  poorer  wards, 
but  these  exceptions  make  the  generally  favorable  appearance  only  the 
more  pronounced. 

MABRIAGES  AUTD  BIBTHS. 


Marriages  here  are  contracted  early  in  life.  The  many  young  couples 
one  meets  in  the  streets  with  a  baby  carriage  and  frequently  one  or  two 
little  pedestrians  trotting  alongside  demonstrates  this  fact  fully  to  the 
eye,  as  also  the  innumerable  groups  of  little  ones  playing  in  the  streets 
whom  one  has  to  circumnavigate  in  the  walks  on  a  sunny  afternoon  in 
the  neighboring  towns  and  villages.  Thus  the  loss  sustained  by  emi- 
gration is  more  than  supplied  by  the  new  crop  of  Britons  coming  up 
with  unfailing  regularity.  To  get  at  the  facts  of  the  average  marriage 
age,  I  tried  to  obtain  from  the  .registrars  of  the  district  the  statistics 
covering  the  case.  I  have  succeeded  in  two  cases,  which,  however,  cor- 
roborating each  other,  give  a  satisfactory  review  of  the  whole  situation. 

The  registrar  for  Burslem,  Tunstall,  and  Wolstanton,  writes: 

I  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  fnrnish  yon  -with  any  satisfactory  statistics 
as  to  marriages  for  this  district.  I  only  attend  and  register  at  non-conformist  places 
of  worship  and  civil  marriages  at  superintendent's  office,  and  I  have  also  a  colleasne 
who  has  perhaps  about  10  per  cent,  more  marriages  in  the  year  than  I  have,  so  that 
yon  can  only  get  an  approximate  estimate.  Sabjoined  is  a  brief  summary  of  my 
marriagee  for  1884  and  1885,  and  I  dare  say  it  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  ages  at  which 
marriages  are  contracted  in  the  district : 


Tear. 

Under  20 
years. 

Over  20 

and 
ander  25. 

Over  25 
years. 

Total. 

Coaples. 

UB84 

0 
14 

78 
74 

57 
46 

144 
134 

72 

1885     

C7 

For  the  Stoke  district  the  following  are  the  facts  (copy  of  registrar's 
letter) : 

Id  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  27th  of  May,  I  have  to  state  that  the  total  number  of 
marriages  attended  by  the  registrars  of  marriages  in  the  Stoke  registration  district 
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during  the  year  1885  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-eeyen,  claaeified  acooiding  to  the 
ages  mentioned  in  year  letter,  as  follows : 


*  Age. 

Under  the  age  of  20 

Over  20  and  under  25 

Over  26  years  of  age 


Males.  I  Femalea. 


1 

64  I 
02  , 


f 
61 
M 


These  marriages  are  those  only  which  are  attended  and  registered  hy  registrars  of 
marriages,  and  do  not  include  those  which  are  celebrated  in  the  English  Church  or 
amongst  the  Jews,  the  former  of  which  are  registered  by  the  officiating  ministen 
and  the  latter  by  a  registering  officer  of  the  Jews. 

The  greater  portion  of  marriages  are  celebrated  under  twenty-five 
years  of  age. 

The  birth  rate  per  1,000  inhabitants  and  of  illegitimacy  per  1,000  births 
is  as  follows  in  the  different  conntiies  of  Enrope,  according  to  the  best 
statistical  aathorities : 

Ifwiiher  of  h\/rik^  to  1,000  inhabitantB  and  nuiAber  of  illegiUmaie  ohildrm  in  1,000  hiriht  in 

different  porta  of  iurope. 


Coontries. 


Births  to 

1,000 

inhabitants. 


Budand. 
Soothmd. 
Ireland . . 
France.. 
Germany 
AuKtria. 
Hnngary 


80.80 
85.20 
20.60 
26.6 
89.8 
88.9 
48.0 


megiti. 

nuatofl  to 

1,000  births. 


45 

89 
28 
76 
84 
129 


Conntries. 


Births  to 

1,000 

inhabitants. 


Holland.. 
Belfcinm .. 
Denmark 
Sweden.., 
Italy  .... 
Spain.... 


86w2 
32.2 
81.2 
80.8 
86.9 
87.2 


Illegiti- 
mates to 
1,009  births. 


85 

70 

m 

68 
55 


The  statistics  of  my  immediate  district  show  the  following  data : 

Number  of  births  andilUgiUmatehirthe,  and  ilUgHimatebirthein  1,000  birthi,  in  the  pottery 

dietriot  in  the  year  1885. 

STOKS-IJPON.TRElirT  BBGISTBATION  DISTBICT. 


Towns. 


1 

niegiti. 

Births. 

LegiU. 
mate. 

"X- 

mates 
in  1.000 
births. 

1,077 

i.««l 

48 

49 

1,081 

1.080 

51 

47 

6T9 

620 

69 

86 

618 

687 

31 

69 

864 

777 

87 

100 

4,819 

4,048 

271 

68 

Hanley .. 
Shelton.. 
Stoke.... 
Fenton  .. 
Longton. 


Total. 


W0L8TANT0N  BEGISTBATION  DISTRICT.  1884. 


Wolstanton . 
Tonstall  — 
Borslem .... 

Total. 


765 
1,271 
1.204 

3,240 


731 
1,179 
1.140 

8,040 


64  ' 
19o" 


tlTPflhyt-iOOgk 


44 

72 

n 
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OHABITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  charitable  institutions  of  the  district  are  in  excellent  condition. 
I  have  visited  the  North  Staffordshire  Infirmary,  erected  and  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions,  and  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  found  an 
establishment  better  fitted  up  and  kept  in  finer  trim  for  its  purposes. 
The  scrupulous  cleanliness  in  which  all  wards  and  departments  are 
kept  is  well  worthy  of  mention  here.  The  receipts  are  from  private 
donations  and  income  from  investments.  I  inclose  an  annual  balance 
sheet  which  gives  in  iuU  all  details  of  income  and  exx>enditure  and  the 
amounts  spent  for  each  item,  as  it  may  serve  a  valuable  purpose  to 
oompare  with  our  cost  for  the  maintenance  of  an  average  of  about  175 
patients  and  some  60  attendants : 

Statement  of  accounts  from  October  25,  1884,  to  October  25,  1885. 

RECEIPTS. 

£    8.  d.         £    8,  d, 

Subacriptions 2,266    3    6 

Arrears  of  Bubscriptioos 77  14    0 

SabecriptioQs  to  children's  wards 54.10    6 

2,358    8    0 

Establishment  sabscriptioDs 3,508  11    3 

Donations: 

The  North  Staffordshire  Charity  Football  Association, 
per  Messrs.  Allen  db  Slaney 63    0    0 

Mrs.Hitchn]an,  Fen  ton  House,  to  the  children's  wards.         50    0    0 

An  unknown  friend,  per  Mr.  C.  Cooper,  Stoke-on-Trent 

(6th  donation,  £275  in  all) 50    0    0 

The  Sutherland  Lodge  of  Freemasons,  Kewcastle-under- 
Lyme,  to  children's  wards 5    5    0 

Mrs.  Allison,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  kindness  and 
attentions  received  by  her  son,  the  late  Mr.  F.  Alli- 
son, formerly  of  Lannceston,  Tasmania 5    0    0 

Miss  S.  Ford,  Chesterton,  to  the  children's  wards  ....  440 

Sundry  donations 11    0    0 

188    9    0 

Hospital  Sunday  and  Saturday : 

Hospital  Sunday  collections,  as  per  list 718    7    6 

Children's  coUections  in  Sunday  schools,  d^.,  for  the 
children's  wards 17    1    3 

735    8    0 

Hospital  Saturday  collections,  as  per  list... 155  17    0 

MisoeUaneous : 

The  managers  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Infirmary 

coffee  stall,  per  Mrs.  Samnda «  3110  0 

Part  proceeds  of  the  Sir  Moses  Monteflore  Centenary 

in  the  Hebrew  Synagogue,  Hanley 3    0  0 

Fenton  Ice  Accident  Fund,  per  the  Mayor  of  Stoke- 

upon-Trent • 2    7  6 

Proceeds  of  concert  at  Hanchurch,  per  J.  Martin 2    0  3 

Anonymous - 2    2  0 

Contents  of  charity  box— North  Stafford  Infirmary. ..  17  4 
Grapes  Hotel,  Stoke- npon-Trent,  collected  in  smoke 

room 0  13  6 

Payments  with  patients— chi  Idren's  wards 10    0  0 

Pavments  with  patients— Victoria  wards.. 10  0 

AcKuowledgments,  compromises,  and  fines 1110  8 

A  thank  offering 0  10  0 

Payment  by  a  visitor 15  6 

Dnppingsold 47    2  9 

Bones  sold 3    3  7 

Hay  and  grass  sold 22    0  0 

Ice  sold 0  18  9,  >             t 

Profit  on  pigs  (besides  2,150  pounds  used  for  the  house.  Digitized  by  vjOOQiC 

value  £49  15«.  9d.) 53  12  11              ^ 

194    4    9 
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Funded  property ,  &c. :  £    8,  d,  £    8,  d. 

Twelve  moDths'  dividend  on  £80  North  Staffordshire 
Railway  Company,  Trent  and  Mersey  Navigation 
pi  elerence  shares 3  17    9 

Twelve  months'  interest  on  £14,:iOO  Stoke-on-Trent 
Ck>rporati on  debenture 555  18    3 

Twelve  months'  interest  on  £612  4«.  lid.,  Longton 
Corporation  stock 22    5    0 

Twelve  months'  dividend  on  £470  *Ss,  consolidated  3 
per  cent,  annuities 13  13    3 

Twelve  months'  interest  on  £955  28,  6d.,  Midland  Rail- 
way debenture  stock 34  19    9 

Twelve  months'  interest  on  £956  5«. ,  London  and  North- 
western Railway  debenture  stock 34  19    9 

Twelve  months'  interest  on  £588  lOs.,  North  Stafford- 
shire Railway  debenture  stock 22  14    4 

Twelve  months'  interest  on  £7,235  4«.  4d.,  Manchester 
groundrents 351    4    2 

Twelve  months'  interest  on  £4,910,  Wimbledon  ground 
rents 208  13    5 

Twelve  months'  interest  on  £750,  Crewe  ground  rents.         32  18    9 

Twelve  months'  interest  on  £3,645,  Rusholme  ground 
rents 157    5    6 

Twelve  months?  interest  on  £1,780  3«.  6d.,  Blaokbum 
groundrents 78  18    9 

Three  months'  interest  on  £  1,000,  New  Zealand  Govem- 

mentbonds 12    1    8 

1.529  10    4 

8,670    9    4 
Interest  allowed  by  the  treasurer,  second  half  year , 3    4    0 

8,673  13    4 
Balance  carried  down,  deficiency 219    3  11 

8,8Se  17    3 


EXPBKMTUSB. 


Botcher's  meat  (exclusive  of  house  pigs,  2,150  pounds) ...  1, 468    8  9 

Cornedbeef 9  10  3 

Potatoes 57  17  0 

Vegetables 5    0  6 

Bread 316    1  1 

Fish  and  poultry 249    6  6 

Meftlandflour 16    1  11 

Milk 412    2  0 

Cheese (55    4  2 

Butter 359  10  2 

Eggs 52  17  2 

Tea 93    7  10 

Coffee  and  cocoa 36  10  4 

Moistsugar 36    9  6 

Lump  sugar f. 20    I  6 

Rice 20    8  6 

Sago,  &c 70    1  C 

Soap 29  17  2 

Soft  soap 87  16  8 

Candles 5    9  10 

Gas 257  15  0 

Ale,  porter,  and  beer 127  12  0 

Water 35  13  6 

Earthenware  and  glass 30    5  0 

Coals  and  slack 421    8  0 

Linen  drapery 290    2  3 

Wines  ana  spirits 59    h  0 

Furniture 125  19  3 

Upholsterer 117    7  1 

Beeswax  and  turpentine 39    4  0 

I^^d^r:!::::::::::::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::-^-tio^ 
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DUpensary:  £    s,  d. 

Drugs 533  19  9 

Spirits  of  wine 101  15  0 

Calico,  lint,  and  cotton  wool 73  11  4 

Eartheiiware  and  glass 10    4  9 

Instruments 75    3  7 

Labels  and  paper 9    4  8 

Gnlta-percha,  jaconet,  and  gauze 75    5  0 

Soda-water  and  lemonade 9    5  0 

Water  beds  and  waterproof  sheeting 26  17  6 

Plaster,  oakum,  tow,  and  sponges 57  14  0 

Carriage  of  goods 13    6  3 

Sundries 7  19  0 


£    f .  d. 


994    6    8 


Salaries  and  wages : 

House  surgeon,  house  physician,  secretary  and  house 
steward,  secretary's  assistant,  dispenser,  superin- 
tendent of  nurses,  and  housekeeper 

Engineer  and  stoker,  gardeners,  porters,  nurses,  and 
serrants 


770  18    7 
993  17  11 


1,764  16    6 


Hlaeellaneous : 

AdTertising,  general  account,  £11  13«.  Sd;  hospital 

Sunday  and  Saturday,  £6  18«.6d 18  11  9 

Insurance 20    0  0 

Postage,  stationery,  and  printing,  general  account, 

£89  78,  lOd. ;  hospital  Sunday  and  Saturday,  £31 

10».6<l 120  18  4 

Paintinff,  plumbing,  glazing,  and  cleaning,  painting 

and  whitewashing  wards,  &c 290  11  0 

Ice 20  18  10 

Hay.  straw,  and  corn 6    8  0 

Engrne  and  smith's  work 53  18  5 

Joiner's  and  bricklayer's  work 237    5  0 

Solicitors'  charges  and  disbursements 6    3  0 

Annual  grant  to  medical  library  *  10    0  0 

Contract  ticket,  N.  S.  Railway 9    3  9 

Garden  seeds,  plants,  and  manure 21    0  8 

Labor  in  grounds 1  15  0 

Porter's  uniform 4  10  0 

Louvres  to  windows,  ward  7,  &c IT  11  0 

Kent  and  maintenance  of  telephones 43    0  0 

Bent  of  house 25    0  0 

New  fire  hose  and  fittings 32    1  0 

Hand-grenade  fire  extincteurs 1 5    2  0 

New  kitchen  range 27    4  6 

Hot-water  botlto  and  connections 56    4  0 

Wire  mattresses  to  medical  wards 107    fi  6 

Book  cupboard  for  board  room 16  10  0 

Alterations  to  surgery,  to  form  examination  room  ....  22  11  0 

Lead  coverings  to  waitl  lavatories 10    9  0 

Paving  at  fh>nt  entrance,  Ac 12    Oil 

Saddler's  work 3  19  2 

Burial  of  patients 4    8  0 

Sweep 7    9  '3 

Barber 3  18  0 

Sundry  payments  ordered  by  the  committee Md    4  6 

Sundries 10    5  2 

1,273  18    9 

8,887    8    9 
Interest  charged  by  the  treasurer,  first  half  year 5    8    6 


8,892  17    3 
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Underneath  I  give  the  expenditure  since  1875  and  average  per  bed 
and  per  patient: 

Eatpenditure  since  lb75,  and  averages  per  bed  and  per  patient. 


Ymt. 

e 
s 

« 

1 

1 
1 

3 

1 

II 
1 

1 

if 

'ill 

i 

& 

1 

"s 

1 

< 

1875-'76 

7,821 
7,404 
8.234 
8,085 
8,012 
7.716 
8,042 
0.005 
7,9b5 
8,887 

£  $.  d. 
5  17    0 
4  18    9 
4  12    0} 
4    8    6 
4    Oil 
4    9    5 
4    2    9 
4  11    4i 
4    6    9" 
4  16  101 

t.  d. 

If 

2    24 

Ik 

£    i.  d. 

65  0    4 
64    1    2 

57  6    4 
52  10    4 
54  J7    7 

66  14  10 

58  5    0 
50    5    0 

67  0    0 
54  16    0 

i.    d. 
7    4h 

?? 

6  0 

7  li 
7    1} 
6    8 

112.6 

115.7 

143.6 

154.08 

146.5 

136 

138 

152 

140 

162 

48.0 

49.7 

54.  G 

50.7 

57 

57 

58 

60 

59 

50 

36 

187<^.»77 

31  78 

1877-'78 . 

83.75 

1878-'79 

35.44 

1879-*80 

85.27 

1880-'hl 

83.07 

188l-'82 

20.82 

1882-'88 

31.63 

1888-'84 

30.51 

1894-'^ 

s&ts 

The  comparative  cost  per  head  per  day  for  the  mouth  of  Jauuarj,  in 
each  of  the  last  four  years  for  provisions  consumed,  was  as  follows : 
Cost  of  rations,  &c.,  1886,  22.7SI  cents;  1885,  24.46  cents;  1884,  24.10 
cents ;  1883, 25.36  cents.  The  present  year  shows  the  smallest  expendi- 
ture, due  to  the  low  range  of  prices.  The  average  daily  number  for  the 
same  period  was  as  follows : 


Character  of  relief: 

1886. 

1885. 

1884. 

188S. 

Clifldren 

8 
175 
62 

IS 

162 

60 

18 
148 

6a 

u 

PatienU 

146 

5B 

Total 

237 

222 

208 

204 

The  cost  of  the  daily  ration  was  distributed  among  the  various  vict- 
uals forming  the  ration,  as  follows : 

Cost  per  head  per  da/jf  in  wndermenUoned  items. 


Artiolee. 

1886. 

1885. 

1884. 

1881. 

Bread,  flonr,  and  meal..wa 

M«krr,          

Oante. 

1.00 

2.26 

2.10 

2.44 

1.48 

2.54 

0.06 

.38 

.34 

.74 

OHUi. 

2.28 

3.26 

1.54 

2.74 

0.64 

.84 

.84 

.86 

Omte. 
2.40 
2.49 

Oreceriea 

1.68 

1.70 

Cheeeeaad  batter 

2.64 

2.et 

Bntdher'a  meat 

8.20 

16.88 

85 

.70 

Bggs 

Bew,  ale,  aod  porter » . .  w . . . 

48 

72 

.18 

.81 

Winea  and  spirits 

40 

.  88  1      .18 

.74         .80 

1.60         .02 

2.66      2.20 

.» 

74 

.80 

Fisfi and ponltey .....^    ^          ^^x^  ^.*u  ..x. 

1.62 

.80 

Oas 

1.70 

LOB 

Total 

22.70 

24.46     24.10 

2S.» 
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The  cost  of  a  ration  per  head  is  considerably  in  excess  of  what  it 
would  be  to  householders,  as  no  meal  or  part  of  a  meal  which  has  once 
entered  a  sick  room  is  ever  used  again  on  hygienic  gronnds. 

The  cost  of  the  principal  items  of  diet  to  the  infirmary  are  as  follows : 

Bread per  pound..  fO  03 

Milk pergallon..  20 

Coffee per  pound..  26 

Tea do 42 

Sugar • do....  4}-6 

Bice do 2} 

'Cheese do 10 

Best  batter do....  26 

Beef do....  13 

Mutton do 13t 

Pork  and  veal do....  13 

Potatoes per  252  pounds..  1  70 

Fish : per  pound..  5 

Gas per  l,000feet..  73 

This  list  of  prices  will  give  a  Mr  comparison  with  prices  paid  in 
America  by  the  quantity,  and  nnder  like  favorable  terms  and  purchas- 
ing advantages. 

The  directors  are  of  the  most  prominent  and  wealthiest  people  of  the 
district,  and  the  personal  care  and  attendance  they  devote  to  this  char- 
itable porpose  shows  its  fruit  in  the  general  appearance  and  favorable 
conditions  of  this  benevolent  institution. 

As  to  poverty,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  suffering  this  last  winter, 
but  the  cases  mostly  belonged  to  the  building  trades,  which,  on  account 
of  the  long  and  severe  winter,  suffered  great  interruption.  * 

Otherwise  I  cannot  find  much  in  the  queries  sent  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment which  is  not  covered  by  what  has  been  said  heretofore.  Pauper 
emigration  there  is  none,  nor  can  I  learn  that  the  local  or  general  gov- 
ernment are  assisting  emigrants.    The  few  that  go,  go  voluntarily. 

J.  SOHOENHOF, 


United  States  Consulate, 

Tunstallj  August  14, 1886. 


Consul. 


SCOTLAND, 

.  REPORT  OF  CONSUL  MAUiROS,* 

The  instructions  of  the  Department  are  to  report  upon  the  emigration 
from  tliis  consular  district  to  the  United  States.  As,  however,  no  rec- 
ords are  kept  either  by  the  local  authorities  or  those  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  classifying  emigrants  according  to  the  localities  they  belong 
to  otherwise  than  by  drawing  the  broad  distinction  as  to  whether  they 
have  been  residents  of  either  England^  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  I  have 
found  it  impossible,  in  regard  to  a  number  of  statistics,  to  report  sepa- 
rately upon  the  emigration  from  this  consular  district.  Whenever,  there- 
fore, figures  are  given  referring  to  the  entire  area  of  Scotland  and  not 
to  this  district  only  it  must  be  understood  as  resulting  from  the  circum- 
stances just  mentioned. 

*  For  good  rffaeoDS  Consnl  Malmros  was  nnable  to  forward  his  report  in  time  for  its 
insertion  in  the  Tolame  of  Reports  on  Emigration,  and  it  is  first  printed  inthis^phm^ 
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In  the  classification  of  emi^raots  aceordiDg  to  their  occupation  the 
fact  of  their  being  British  subjects  only  is  considered  worthy  of  atten- 
tion by  the  authorities,  and  the  records  uo  not,  therefore,  show  what 
number  of  persons  following  each  occupation  emigrate  fip<Hn  each  of  the 
three  great  subdivisions  of  the  country,  England,  (Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
separately.  It  is,  however,  believed,  and  I  think  correctly,  that  the  pro- 
portion which  each  of  the  several  principal  occupations  represented 
amongst  emigrants  from  England  bears  to  the  total  number  of  emigrants 
from  that  section  of  the  Kingdom  does  not  vary  greatly  firom  that  which 
emigrants  of  the  same  occupations  Arom  Scotland  bear  to  the  aggregate 
emigration  from  the  latter  section.  When  we  come  to  Ireland  the  case 
is  different.  In  the  total  emigration  from  that  island  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  the  agricultural  classes,  general  laborers,  and  domestic  serv- 
ants is  considerably  larger,  and  of  the  industrial  classes  smaller,  than 
in  the  emigration  from  either  England  or  Scotland,  but  by  how  much  the 
one  is  larger  and  the  other  smaller  can,  with  such  facts  as  are  at  present 
obtainable,  not  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

Hie  subjoined  table  contains  a  list  of  emigrants  to  the  United  States 
of  British  and  Irish  origin  dtiring  the  years  from  1879  to  1S85  classified 
according  to  sex,  occupation,  proportionate  pereentage  irrespective  of 
oecuptftion,  and  inciltiding  infants  of  eateh  of  the  nationalities  mentioned. 
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GHARAOTBB  OF  EMIORATION. 

While  the  exact  proportion  of  emigrants  which  the  different  classes 
of  society  famish  cannot  be  stated,  it  is  certain  that  agriooltarists,  op- 
eratives in  manofactories,  and  mechanics  furnish  the  great  body  of  em- 
igrants from  this  district.  Those  drawn  irom  the  other  classes  are  nu- 
merically not  important.  The  morality,  taking  this  word  in  its  broad 
and  not  merely  sexnal  sense,  of  the  emigrants  is  good,  and  fnlly  up  to 
the  average  of  that  of  the  respective  classes  to  which  they  belong.  They 
are  as  a  rale  of  good  character,  of  fragal.  indastrioas  habits,  either 
church  members,  or  at  least  attend  churcn  service  with  considerable 
regularity,  and  are  animated  by  a  desire  to  succeed  in  Ufe.  Frugality 
is,  however,  generally  speaking,  not  one  of  the  virtues  of  coal  miners. 
Worthless  members  of  society  amongst  the  emigrants  are  infrequent 
'  exceptions.  The  working  classes  are,  however,  not  without  faults,  the 
most  prominent  of  which  is  drunkenness,  a  vice  here  but  too  often  met 
with.  In  this  respect  they  compare  unfavorably  with  the  masses  of 
some  other  countries ;  for  example,  of  Italy  or  Greece.  But  inquiries  on 
this  subject  have  convinced  me  that  a  great  improvement  in  this  respect 
has  taken  place  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years ;  iu  fact, 
older,  trustworthy  persons,  who  either  still  are  workingmen,  or  who 
commenced  their  life  as  such,  agree  in  stating  from  their  own  personal 
experience  that  drunkenness  amongst  the  classes  from  which  the  emi- 
grants are  principally  drawn  has  diminished  at  least  50  per  cent,  since 
about  1850.  Official  or  other  reliable  statistics  on  the  subject  are  not 
published.  The  higher  and  the  elementary  education  is  well  provided 
for,  and  meets  the  wants  and  just  expectations  of  the  community.  Of 
the  secondary  education,  i.  e.,  the  one  destined  for  the  training  of  chU- 
dren  for  commercial,  technical,  and  industrial  pursuits,  the  same  cannot 
be  said.  Its  deficiencies  are  generally  acknowledged  and  will  be  reme- 
died in  the  near  future. 

The  following  table  (B)  of  marriages  in  Scoth^nd  from  1855  to  1884, 
containing  the  percentage  of  those  who  signed  marriage  contract  by 
writing  and  of  those  who  signed  by  mark,  shows  the  great  progress  in 
elementary  education  in  Scotland  during  those  years,  reducing  the  per- 
oentage  of  illiteracy  by  nearly  one-half. 
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Peroentago  who  married. 

Percentage 

who  signed. 

Yesn. 

Under  21  years. 

Under  25  years. 

Above  25  years. 

By  writing. 

By  mark. 

Hen. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

1885 

(!) 

^!'« 

7.88 
7.42 
7.36 
7.09 
7.62 
7.91 
7.46 
7.16 
7.20 
6.77 
6L68 
7.08 
7.32 
7.58 
7.71 
&88 
&25 
&10 
&18 
7.96 
7.71 
7.64 
7.22 
6.98 
7.75 
7.54 
7.87 

(t) 

21.43 
21.28 
21.60 
21.77 
21.18 
21.86 
22.05 
21.99 
2L26 
20.69 
20.41 
20.45 
20.87 
2L72 
22.15 
22.10 
22.91 
22.73 
22.44 
22.68 
22.84 
22.82 
22.06 
22.01 
22.27 
22.54 
23.09 
S2.b0 

89.44 
40.79 
42.19 
41.25 
41.22 
40.89 
40.06 
42.11 
43.79 
42.57 
41.38 
41.91 
40.68 
89.69 
89.70 
40.52 
4L20 
41.78 
43.26 
43.29 
42.58 
43.16 
43.06 
42.77 
4^11 
41.71 
41.60 
41.85 
41.45 
40.72 

57.99 
58.44 

58.84 
58.70 
58.80 
58.89 
58.72 
59.35 
59.98 
59.78 
58.84 
5&52 
57.47 
57.00 
57.84 
57.60 
58.00 
58.82 
59.58 
59.40 
58.72 
59.26 
59.40 
5a  75 
59.00 
50.69 
59.69 
60.11 
50.60 
58.90 

00.56 
59.21 
57.81 
68.  ir, 
58.78 
59.11 
50.04 
57.89 
50.21 
57.42 
5&62 
58.00 
59.87 
60.81 
60.80 
59.48 
58.80 
58.22 
56.74 
66.71 
57.42 
56.84 
56.94 
57.28 
57.89 
58.29 
58.40 
5&15 
58.55 
50.28 

42.01 
41.56 
41.10 
41.30 
4L20 
4L11 
41.28 
40.65 
4a  07 
40.26 
41.16 
4L48 
42.63 
48.00 
42.66 
42.40 
41.94 
41.68 
40.42 
40.60 
4L28 
40.74 
40.54 
40.26 
41.00 
40.81 
40.81 
89.89 
40.41 
4L10 

88.00 
89.13 
87.89 
88.16 
89.58 
89.68 
89.89 
80.90 
89.14 
88.54 
88.58 
88.78 
89.41 
90.19 
89.92 
89.73 
90.05 
89.56 
90.38 
90.90 
9L40 
92.50 
92.44 
93.18 
92.87 
92.62 
92.94 
93.15 
93.64 
93.84 

77.10 
76.05 
75.84 
75.95 
77.80 
78.28 
7a  67 
79.65 
77.89 
76.12 
77.78 
7a  50 
79.27 
80.99 
80.04 
80.46 
80.42 
79.48 
81.83 
82.01 
83.09 
83.87 
84.59 
85w55 
84.69 
84.79 
86.06 
86.  Si 
87.90 
8a  07 

1L40 
10.87 
12.11 
11.84 
10.42 
10.82 
10.61 
10.01 
10.86 
11.46 
1L42 
11.22 
10.50 

9.81 
10.08 
10.27 

9.95 
10.44 

9.62 

9.10 

aoo 

7.50 
7.66 
6.87 
7.63 
7.88 
7.06 
6.85 
6.30 
0.10 

22  90 

1806 

2a  95 

1887 

24.66 

1858 

24.05 

I860 

22.10 

I860 

21.72 

1861 

21.88 

1861 

20.85 

1868 

22.11 

1864 

2a  88 

1865 

22.22 

1886 

2a  00 

1167 

20.78 

18l8.....r.      .. 

19.01 

iS:::::::::: 

19.96 

1879 

19.54 

1871. 

19.58 

1872 

20.52 

1878 

ia67 

1874 

17.99 

1875 

ia9i 

1876 

iai8 

1877 

15.41 

1878 

14.45 

1879 

lasi 

1880 

15.21 

1881 

18.94 

1881 

18.16 

1886 

r*.  10 

1884 

11.83 
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Table  C. — Percentage  of  tko9e  who  sinned  the  marriage  coiUrai:t  by  iprtHng  and  of  those 
wlw  signed  it  by  mark  for  the  year  1884  alone,  by  groups  of  districls,  divisions^  and  coun- 
ties, and  also  separately,  of  the  cities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 


Signed  by  writing. ,    ^gned  by  mark. 


Penons  under  31 
yea^e. 


Men.     I  Women.       Men.       Women. '.     Men.     |  Women. 


Scotland 

Groups. 

Principal  town  districts 

Large  town  districts 

Small  town  dlstrlcis  . 

Mainland,  ratal 

Inenlar,  rnral 

Divisions. 

Northern , 

IT^orthwestern 

Northeaeteni 

East  Midland 

West  Midland 

Sonthwestern 

Sontheastera 

Soatbera 

CountSss. 

Shetland 

Orkney 

Caithness 

Satherland 

Hoes  and  Cromarty 

Inverness 

Nairn 

Elgin 

Banflf 

Aberdeen , 

Kincardine 

Forfar 

Perth 

Fife 

Kinross 

•Clackmannan. 

Stirling 

Dumbarton , 

Argyll 

Bute 

Kenfrew 

Ayr 

Lanark 

Linlithgow 

Edinbargh 

HadtUugton...^ 

Berwick 

Peebles 

Selkirk 

Roxburgh 

Dumfries , 

Kircudbright 

Wigtown 

Edinburgh 

Glasgow , 


Per  cent. '  Per  cent 
■     93.84  i        88.  G7 


Percent. 
6.16 


I 


93.57 
93.19 
93,32 
96.50 
83.53 


98.20 
79.36 
98.23 
96.93 
91.66 
91.46 
96.03 
117.50 


97.71 
100.00 
96.63 
9&};0 
73.92 
84.76 
93.83 
97.2rf 
9a  21 
9&54 
97.88 
95.91 
98.51 
97.55 
100.00 
96.48 
^93.03 
88.48 
92.60 
05.56 
92.10 
43.93 
90.87 
92.66 
97.38 
94.20 
97.70 
98.63 
98.15 
98.41 
97.48 
98.23 
95.50 


97.65 
90.73 


87.66 
88.81 
87.82 
74.80 
62.14 


6.43 
6.81 
6.68 
3.50 
16.47 


Per  cent. 

n.83 


Percent. 
7.37 


Percent. 
22.90 


12.34  8.35 

11.19  9.28 

12.18  I  6.68 

5.20  1  5.52 

37.86  2.38  I 


23.87 
3iS 
21U 
1ft  M 
13.75 


I 


00.51 
57.40 
96.11 
91.84 
88.37 
85.11 
05.21 
96.78 


1.80 
20.64 
1.77 
3.07 
8.34 
8.54 
3.07 
2.50 


9.49 
42.60 
3.89 
8.16 
11.63 
14.89 
4.79 
3.22 


3.76 

1404 

0.84 

12.89 

6,05 

l&W 

8.61 

2ai4 

5.90 

2L13 

a  75 

2&0I 

6.78 

30.44 

6.88 

1&71 

83.43 

99.43 

90.45 

86.75 

46.41 

68.83 

86.67 

94.16 

94.88 

96.97  i 

95.77  I 

87.16 

95.66 

95.98 

98.  OS 

94.3"' 

93.60 

83.50 

F6. 3ft 

90.00 

87.  :)7 

87.73 

84.11 

9L96 

95.51 

91.30 

97.70 

98.63 

96.30 

96.83 

98.17 

98.23 

92.16 


2.29 
0.00 
3.87 
1.20 
26.08 
15.24 
6.67 
2.72 
1.79 
1.46 
2.12 
4.09 
1.49 
2.45 
0.00 
3.52 
6.97 
11.52 
7.40 
4.44 
7.90 
6.07 
9.18 
7.84 
2.62 
5.80 
2.80 
1.37 
3.70 
1.59 
2.52 
1.77 
4.41 


16.57 

0.57  I 

9.5.% 

13,25  I 

53.59 

31.67 

13.33  1 

5.84 

5.12 

3.03 

4.23 

12.84 

4  34 

4.02 

1.92 

5.63 

7.40 

16.41 

13.61 

10.00 

12.43 

12.27 

15.89 

8.04 

4.49 

a  70 

2.30 

1.87 

8.70 

a  17 

L83  I 

1.77 

7.84 


96.06 
82.48 


2.85 
9.27 


a94 
17.62 


5.71 
a  43 
a  93 
0.00 
0.48 
L19 
2.22 
a50 
a  14 

a88 

2.66 
10.36 
a43 

a  13 
a  85 

7.04 
7.68 
5.47 
4.14 
l.ll 
a60 
7.13 
9.07 
a64 
5.65 

a  76 
a  75 
a86 

2.78 

as5 
a88 
a  76 

a82 


a  44 
a39 


11.41 

lasf 
laio 

14.40 

11.90 

iz.a 

4.44 
1L67 

lau 

3LM 

ia28 

2101 
1&83 
20.03 

las 

14.79 
3147 
2(1.51 

iao& 

17.78 
24.81 
2107 
27.02 

ao.77 

20L10 
2107 
11.49 
1170 
1180 
1140 
1170 
1187 
1107 


17.0! 
2141 
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Table  D.^Xumber  and  proportion  €/  mm^  ami  women  in  Scotland  at  each  quinquennial 
period  of  age  who  contracted  marriage  during  the  yeare  1855- lb84. 


Age.. 


15  to  20  yean 
a0to25yeare 
2ft  to  80  yean 
30  to  35  yean 
86  to  40  yean 
40  to  45  yean 
45to50Tean 
50  and  above. 
Vol  stated... 

Total.. 


Men. 


Number  who 

married 
at  each  age. 


21,864 

272,780 

211,801 

87,741 

45,786 

27,079 

16,808 

22,778 

670 


706,436 


Percentage 
at  each  age 
to  total  mar- 
riages. 


8.03 
38.61 
20.02 
12.42 
6.48 
8.83 
2.80 
8.22 
0.10 


loaoo 


Women. 


Number  who 

married 
at  each  age. 


91.877 

323,077 

167,640 

60.528 

81,777 

16.677 

8,817 

5,295 

1,144 


706,486 


Percentage 

at  each  age 

to  total  mar- 

riagea. 


18.09 
45.78 
28.73 
8.S7 
4.50 
2.86 
1.18 
0.75 
0.16 


100.00 


DiyOBOE« 

Statistics  of  decrees  in  divorce  cases  iu  Scotland  are  not  pablisbed  or 
collected,  bnt  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  them  from  the  records  for 
the  years  1875  to  1885,  as  shown  in  the  table  below,  marked  E: 

Table  £. — Deoreee  in  divorce  caeea  pronounced  in  court  of  Beseian  from  1875  to  1885,  in- 

dueive. 


Year. 

1 

- 

i 

Year. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

< 

< 

^ 

A< 

o 

H 

< 

< 

^ 

£ 

H 

1875 

16 

1 

15 

41 

1882 

24 

2 

5 

4 

25 

60 

W76 

20 

2 

.  29 

67 

1888 

23 

2 

9 

7 

23 

64 

1877 

21 

2 

27 

64 

1884 

25 

8 

17 

4 

24 

73 

1878 

28 

1 

27 

70 

1885 

80 

4 

16 

2 

28 

80 

1879 

1880 

24 
27 

3 
1 

14 
33 

57 
74 

Total. 

250 

28 

no 

60 

273 

725 

1881 

21 

2 

18 

28 

75 

The  divorces  referred  to  are  all  divorces  from  the  bonds  of  matrimony. 
Decrees  for  mere  separation  from  bed  and  board  are  seldom  made  in 
Scotland.  Their  proportion  to  absolute  divorces  is  very  nearly  that  of 
1  of  the  former  to  each  50  of  the  latter. 

Tables  marked  F  and  O,  respectively,  contain,  the  former  statistics 
of  percentage  of  illegitimate  to  total  births  in  Scotland  as  a  unit  during 
the  years  1855  to  1884,  the  latter  table  contains  information  on  the  same 
subject,  but  for  the  year  1884  only,  and  grouped  according  to  districts, 
divisions,  and  counties. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  illegitimacy  in  Scotland,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to' the  following  tables,  is  its  very  high  percentage  in  the 
purely  agricultural  districts,  largely  exceeding  that  in  towns  and  large 
dties.  In  this  respect}  it  differs  from  all  other  countries.  In  France, 
taking  a  typical  example,  illegitimate  births  in  the  rural  districts  aver- 
age 4  per  cent,  in  towns  20  per  cent.,  and  in  Paris  27  to  32  Pf^9^P4b|p 
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Table  F. — Population  estimated  to  the  middle  of  each  year,  with  the  nvmher  of  hirthe, 
death$f  and  marriagee  registered  in  Scotland  during  each  of  the  years  18;.5  to  1884,  and 
their  proportion  to  the  population  ;  also  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  the  illegitimate 
births,  and  their  proportion  to  the  total  births. 


Births. 

Excess  Percentage  to  population. 

Per  cent. 

Estimated 
popalation. 

Deaths. 

Mar. 
riaces. 

of 

hirths 

over 

deaths. 

ot  ille- 

Years. 

TotaL 

Illeicit. 
imate. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Mar- 

riages. 

gitimate 
to  total 
hirths. 

1866....... 

2,  &Tf*,ii66 

93,849 

7,857 

62,004 

19,680 

81,345     3.1491 

2.0820 

0.6608 

7.8 

1866 

L^  mj.  771 

101,821 

8.696 

58,629 

20,740 

48,292 

3.8988 

1.9537 

0.6923 

8.5 

1867 

r*,ii|l',^ilO 

108,416 

8.869 

61,906 

21,369 

41,509 

8.4381 

2.0551 

0.7094 

8.6 

1858 

■A,  01^7.  fi66 

104, 018 

9,354 

63,539 

19,655 

40,479 

8.4356 

2.0986 

0.6492 

8.9 

1860 

:i,tii  1.812 

106.543 

9,715 

61,714 

21, 201 

44,829 

8.5026 

2.0*288 

0.6969 

9.1 

1860 

it,  f>:^.  788 

105.629 

9.786 

68,170 

21.225 

87.859 

8.6578 

2.2816  1  0.6948 

0.2 

1861 

^.  mA,  404 

107.000 

9.929 

62,841 

20,886 

44,668 

8.4863 

2.0310 

0.6808 

9.2 

1862 

B,  107.  U09 

107,069 

10.876 

67.195 

20.597 

39.874 

8. 4572 

•2.1087 

0.6651 

9.7 

1863 

3,  l'i».1,  h79 

109,341 

10,948 

71,481 

22.234 

87,860 

8.4968 

2.2800 

0.7100 

10.0 

1864 

5.  iryi\  1121 

112.333 

11,197 

74,416 

22,7-25 

87, 917 

8.5594 

2. 3579 

0.7200 

9.9 

1866 

Jl,  1*,^487 

113,070 

11,262 

70.891 

23.611 

42, 179 

.^5496 

2.2255 

0.7412 

9.9 

1866 

:^  -1;'.  129 

113.667 

11.673 

71,8*8 

23,688 

42,819 

8.5354 

2. 2191 

0.7307 

10.2 

1867 

198 

114,044 

11,148 

69,067 

22,618 

44, 970 

8.5063 

2.1-J84 

0. 6970 

9.7 

1868 

«0 

115,514 

11,854 

60,416 

21.855 

46. 098 

8.6267 

2.1193 

0.0673 

9.8 

1869 

i...-...,.^86 

113,854 

11,066 

75,875 

22,144 

87,479 

8.42S8 

2.2951 

a6698 

9.7 

18T0 

3.  HM,  707 

115.890 

11.108 

74,165 

23,854 

41,225 

3.4582 

2.2-227 

0.7149 

9.6 

1871 

.^.HGH,  t«l 

116.128 

11,077 

74,712 

24,019 

41,416 

8.4470 

2.2177 

0.7130 

9.5 

1872 

:i.  401.  768 

118.765 

10,927 

75,794 

25.041 

4-2,971 

3.48R2 

2.2261 

a  7581 

9.2 

1878 

3,  4  n.  066 

119,700 

10,926 

76,946 

26.718 

42,754 

8.4786 

2.2361 

0.7773 

9.1 

1874 

li.  477.  704 

123, 711 

10,991 

80,720 

20,300 

4-2,991 

8.5573 

2.3211 

0.7588 

8.9 

1876 

It,  Mi.  744 

123.578 

10.786 

81,767 

25,974 

41,811 

3.5160 

2.3264 

0.7390 

a  78 

1876 

fl.  :>:.-.  .ma 

126,534 

11,029 

74,129 

20,579 

5-1,405 

3.56-21 

2.0809 

0.7482 

a  72 

1877 

ft.  :»'ii'K  f,i22 

126. 822 

10.568 

78,937 

25,819 

52.885 

3.5326 

'2.0505 

0. 7191 

8.33 

1878 

a,  irjH,  ii68 

126.778 

10,641 

76,793 

24,858 

49.980 

3.4940 

2.1165     0.6713 

a  39 

1879 

a,  <5«i5,  ■i43 

125.730 

10,727 

73.347 

23,519 

52,383 

8.4301 

2.1010     0.64 16 

a  53 

1880 

3,  :ui.  Mi 

124.570 

10.589 

7^.803 

24,505 

4^767 

8.8013 

2. 0464     0. 0612 

a  50 

1881 

8,745.485 

126, 171 

10.484 

72.825 

26,004 

53.840 

8.3686 

L9310  1  0.6943 

a  31 

1883 

8,785,400 

126.158 

10.546 

72,989 

26,506 

53.169 

8.83-28 

1.9282     0.7028 

a36 

1888 

8,825.744 

124. 458 

10,114 

76,891 

26,869 

47.567 

3.2532 

2.0098     0.70'23 

a  13 

1884 

8,866.621 

129,167 

10.489 

76,168 

26,106 

58.989 

3.8404 

1.944i     0.6752 

1 

a  08 

Table  G. — Number  of  birihs,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  1881,  and  their  proportion  to  the 
population,  estimated  to  the  middle  of  the  year,  in  Scotland,  itn  groups  of  districts,  itsdi- 
ffisions  and  counties;  also  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  and  their  proportion  to  the 
total  births. 


Divisions  and  counties. 


Popalation 

estimated  i 

to  middle 

of  year    I 

1884.        I 


Total 
births. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per- 
centage 
to  pop* 
ulalion. 


Scotland 3,806.521   129,157 


Principal  town  districts 
Largo  town  districts. . .  I 
Small  town  districU. . .  | 
Mainland  mral  districts 
Insular  rural  districts 

Divisions. 


Northern , 

Northwestern . . 
Northeastern... 
East  Midland... 
West  Midland.. 
Southwestern . . 
Southeastern... 
Soathem 


1, 487. 062 
400,796 
821.808 

1, 017, 858 
129.872 


54.150 
14.549 
27. 497 
29. 740 
8,215 


122.998 
165. 749 
426,383 
016, 472 
295,192 
1,456.813 
571.906 
211,453 


8,C07 

4, 242 
18,820 
19. 218 

9.297 
5.\472 
18,262 

5,839 


3.3404 


3.642 
a55U 
a  345 
2.922 
2.476 


2.445 
2.559 
a  241 
a  117 
a  149 
a  809 

a  103 

2.761 


Illegitimate 
hirths. 


Deaths. 


Per-  i    Per- 
Num-    centage-  Nnm-  ccntase 
her.          to          bor.  i  to  pop- 
births.  ulatioQ. 


10,439        a  08  I  75,168  I  1.9441 


3.995 

7.4 

068 

a  7 

2.188 

ao 

3.008  1 

10.4 

196  1 

5.9 

34. 025 
a  248  , 
14, 917  I 
16, 024 
1.954  I 


2.288 
2.013 
1.815 
1.574 
1.505 


255 

267 
1,944 
1,505 

602 
8, 572 
1,400 

804 


i 
a  5 

1,827 

a3 

•2,590 

14.1 

7,135 

a  3 

11,817 

a5 

5,321 

a4 

82,375 

7.7 

10,826 

ia8 

a  777 

L485 
1.563 
L673 
1.836 
1.803 
2. 223 
1.893 
L786 


Marriages. 


Per- 

Nnm 

centage 

ber. 

to  pop- 

ulation. 

1, 100       0. 6752 


12,242  ; 
2,877 
5.106  I 
5.232 


611 
838 
2,596 
4,006 
1,643 
11, 349 
8,044 
1,119 


0. 823 
0702 
0.629 
0.514 
0.454 


0.497 
0.500 
0.009 
0.650 
0.557 
0.779 
0.600 
0.520 
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Table  Q.—Nuwiber  of  births,  deathB,  and  marriagM  in  1884,  ^c— Continued. 


BtTisknitmnd  oonntieB. 


Orkney 

Caitlmeaa. 

Satberknd 

Bom  and  Cromarty. 

InremeM 

Kalm 

El|[in , 

BMff 

Aberdeen 

Kincardine. 

Forfitf. 

Perth. 

Fife. 

Einnm 

Clacknuumno. ...... 

Stirling. 

Dninbarton. 

AifyU 

Bate. 

Benfrew 

Ayr 

Lanark ..•••.... 

UnllthKow 

Bdinborgh 

Haddin^on 

BerwIcE 

Peebles. 

Selkirk 

Boxborxh 

Domfriea 

Khondbright 

Wigtown 


Popnlatloo 

estimated 

to  middle 

of  year 

1«M. 


ro,  115 
UJ  301 

H7.  tl7 

r.^,  >)70 
ii7<?,  416 

^7  a,  193 

i7r..<J40 

7,148 
24.  (MO 

hi,  (199 
§1,  126 

IT,  ^«8 

^--.  t»79 
■ii,r»l 

ll-MiOO 

:e.-'.  762 
i  1, 019 
11,  'J03 

'>,  081 
:s,  (189 

7y,f{07 
42,  >156 
1^^.  tOl 


Total 
births. 


Norn- 
ber. 


718 

746 

1,028 

616 

1,989 

2,253 

237 

1,456 

2.082 

8,040 

1,105 

9,066 

8,618 

6,688 

196 

805 

8,828 

2,932 

2,091 

446 

8,701 

7,744 

39,027 

1,918 

13,018 

1,098 

968 

888 

8T7 

1,456 

2,143 

1,160 

1,080 


Per- 
centage 


to  pop. 
btlon. 


nlatl 


2.466 
2.806 
2.603 
2.836 
2,630 
2.586 
2.681 
3.215 
a466 
8.234 
3.105 
8.259 
2.689 
8.207 
2.742 
8.267 
8.433 
8.462 
2.577 
2.497 
8.686 
3L478 
8.918 
4.260 
8.174 
2.833 
2.772 
2.732 
8.026 
2.692 
2.797 
2.739 
2.812 


Illegitimate 
births. 


Num- 
ber. 


87 
66 

121 

42 

100 

167 

81 

220 

835 

1,226 

132 

861 

810 

356 

21 

47 

269 

167 

146 

81 

491 

652 

2,529 

180 

961 

91 

109 

80 

79 

158 

804 

175 

178 


Per. 
centage 

to 
births. 


5u2 

7.4 

U.8 

8.1 

5.0 

7.4 

18.1 

16.1 

16ul 

18.7 

11.9 

9.6 

8.8 

6.8 

10.7 

6.8 

7.0 

6w4 

6.9 

7.0 

5.6 

7.1 

6.6 

6.8 

7.4 

8,8 

11.8 

7.7 

9.0 

10.4 

14.2 

16.1 

16.0 


Deaths. 


Num- 
ber. 


434 
479 
508 
846 
1,186 
1,404 

m 

744 

060 

4,686 

579 

6,399 

2,188 

8, 217 

112 

401 

2,046 

1,528 

1.379 

868 

5,126 

4,202 

23,047 

.    868 

8,104 

696 

497 

212 

449 

936 

1,465 

684 

692 


Per. 
centage 
to  pop- 
ulation. 


1.401 
1.483 
L438 
1.567 
L506 
1.012 
1.743 
1.643 
1.613 
1.685 
1.627 
1.041 
1.672 
1.8.32 
1.567 
1.627 
1.835 
1.804 
1.700 
2.061 
2.172 
L884 
2.311 
1.983 
1.976 
1.796 
1.428 
1498 
L549 
1.780 
1.912 
L616 
L802 


Marriages. 


Num- 
ber. 


175 
175 
178 
88 
418 
420 
46 
257 
391 

1,714 
189 

1,031 
737 

1,144 
52 
142 
703 
512 
888 
90 

1,697 

1,600 

8,162 
886 

8,096 
207 
174 
78 
106 
268 
437 
226 
204 


Per- 
centage 
to  pop* 
ulation. 


0.601 

0.643. 

0.461 

0.876 

0.688 

0.482 

0.500 

0.667 

0.(>51 

0.020 

0.581 

0.694 

0.568 

0.651 

0.727 

0  576 

0.630 

0.004 

0.417 

0.504 

0.719 

0.673 

0.817 

0.637 

0.756 

0.534 

0.498 

0.514 

0.878 

0.466 

0.570 

0.684 

0.681 


In  the  year  1883,  according  to  the  registrar's  retam,  47  per  oent.  of 
the  mothers  who  bore  illegitimate  children  were  in  domestic  service,  24 

r>r  cent,  were  factory  workers,  10  per  cent,  were  agricnltoral  servants, 
per  cent,  had  no  occupation,  bat  were  daughters  of  workingmen,  6 
per  cent,  were  seamstresses.  Of  nearly  4  per  cent  no  information  is 
given  on  the  point  to  the  registrars,  the  mothers  in  most  cases,  how- 
ever, bein^  widows,  while  about  1  per  cent,  were  the  daughters  of  pro- 
fessional men.  No  information  on  the  point  is  accessible  in  regard  to 
any  year  subsequent  to  1883.  The  probability,  however,  is  t£at  the 
percentage  given  for  the  latter  year  applies  without  considerable  varia- 
tion to  the  following  as  well  as  to  preceding  years.  As  a  rule  the  fath- 
ers and  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  in  Scotland  belong  to  the  same 
classes  of  society,  with  a  striking  difference,  however,  in  the  case  where 
the  mothers  belong  to  the  class  of  domestic  servanti  in  towns. 

The  registrar-general  of  Scotland,  in  his  report  of  1871,  the  last  one 
in  which  he  investigates  the  causes  of  illegitimacy  in  the  country, 
points  out  that  in  numerous  instances  the  parents  of  these  illegitimate 
children  are  true  to  each  other,  a  woman  having  often  several  children 
by  the  same  man,  and  that  frequently  these  children  are  legitimized  by 
subsequent  marriage  of  the  parents.  The  instances,  as  a  rule,  proba- 
bly occur  only  when  the  parents  are  of  the  same  rank,  and  most  fre- 
quently among  the  rural  laboring  classes.  In  fact,  an  agricultural 
workingman  would  but  exceptionally  marry  a  woman  with  whom  he 
had  cohabited  if  the  cohabitation  had  not  resulted  in  the  birth  of  a 
A— No.  76 ^18 
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child  or  of  children,  one  of  hi8  main  objects  in  marrying  being  to  raise 
children  who  may  support  him  in  his  old  age  when  he  will  be  unable  to 
earn  enough,  if  anything,  for  his  own  support.  The  registrar-general, 
after  further  pointing  out  that  no  connection  can  be  traced  in  Scotland 
between  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  and  ignorance  or  want  of 
instruction,  that  the  percentage  of  such  illegitimacy  is  independent  of 
the  proportion  of  the  number  of  marriages  in  a  district  to  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants ;  that  there  is  neither  a  traceable  connection  between 
illegitimacy  and  (1)  the  proportion  of  large  farms  to  small  holdings, 
nor  (2)  between  illegitimacy  and  excess,  wherever  such  exists,  of  fe- 
.  males  over  males  in  the  population,  and  that  (3)  the  degree  of  house 
accommodation  does  not  appear  to  perceptibly  influence  the  percentage 
of  illegitimate  births,  concludes  this  part  of  his  report  of  1871  with  the 
remark :  "  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  we  have  not  yet  discovered  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  as  to  illigitimacy," 

While  dwelling  on  this  subject  I  may  add  there  are  not  in  Scotland, 
as  in  at  least  some  of  the  minor  states  of  the  Continent,  legal  regula- 
tions throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  marriage  of  poor  laboring 
people,  and  leading  necessarily  to  illicit  cohabitation  and  illegitimate 
births,  nor  has  the  Scottish  clergy,  for  generations  at  least,  failed  to 
attack  the  evil  of  illegal  sexual  connection;  and  the  extraordinary  fre- 
quency of  bastardy  in  some  of  the  rural  counties  cannot  therefore  be 
ascribed  even  partly  to  any  neglect  of  duty  in  this  respect  on  their  part, 
nor  can  the  source  of  evil  be  found  in  a  want  of  innocent  amusements, 
as  all  classes  of  the  people  engage  often  and  with  zeal  in  a  great  variety 
of  healthy  and  pleasantout  door  games,  such  as  golfing,  curling,  foot-ball, 
cricket,  and  many  others.  ^  to  none  of  the  special  causes  or  social 
conditions  which  elsewhere  are  productive  of  an  exceptionally  large  per- 
centage of  bastardy  can  be  traced,  the  proportion  of  illegitimacy  exist 
ing,  for  example,  in  the  agricultural  counties  of  Banfif^  (16.1  per  cent.), 
Wigtown  (16  percent.),  Kirkcudbright  and  Elgin  (16.1  per  cent,  each), 
there  seems  to  be  but  one  hypothesis  capable  of  accounting  for  it,  and 
that  is,  that  this  illegitimacy  does  not  present  at  all  a  case  of  true  demor- 
alization, t.  6.,  degradation  from  a  higher  moral  plane,  consciousness  of 
moral  guilt,  or  loss  of  self-respect,  but  one  of  an  early  arrested  moral 
development  in  this  special  dire<5tion  for,  generally  speaking,  the  Scot^ 
tish  people  compare,  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  favorably  with  other 
nations.  From  statistical  records  this  hypothesis  can  indeed  derive  no 
support,  because  in  preceding  ages  no  such  records  were  Itept^  but  from 
occasional  allusions  in  older  writers  and  from  oral  tradition  we  may 
gather  that  illegitimacy  in  the  above  and  other  counties  must  always 
have  been  very  numerous ;  and  I  am  informed  that  the  records  of  the 
kirk  sessions  justify  the  conclusion  that  in  the  matter  of  illegitimacy 
preceding  generations  could  have  had  no  claim  to  superiority  over  the 
people  of  our  own  times.  In  cases  where  parents  of  illegitimate  chil- 
dren subsequently  marry  each  other,  they  very  generally  remain  faithful 
to  their  marital  obligations,  and  little,  if  any,  blame  attaches  in  public 
opinion  to  the  mottier.  The  crimes  of  abortion  and  infanticide,  rarely 
committed  anywhere  in  Scotland,  are,  as  may  naturally  be  expected 
under  the  circumstances,  almost  unknown  in  the  agricultural  distncts 
referred  to. 

Criminal  statistics,  if  they  were  collected  by  the  authorities,  would 
throw  much  light  upon  the  moral  condition  of  the  people.  Sucn,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case  in  Scotland,  and,  though  the  work  might  be  done 
by  private  individuals,  the  pecuniary  expense^  of  it  (WJ^\^^  veiy 
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large  indeed.  Bat  this  mach  is  certain,  that,  with  a  steadily  increas- 
ing population,  the  number  of  severe  sentences  pronoanced  by  the 
coarts  and  the  number  of  convicts  in  the  penitentiary  have  daring  the 
liist  fifty  years  rapidly  and  ste.vdily  declined;  a  fact  attributable  to  the 
gradual  growth  of  a  more  humane  sentiment,  a3  well  in  the  nation  at 
large,  inclining  a  smaller  number  of  individusJs  to  commit  atrocious 
crimes,  as  ia  the  judges  and  legislators,  inclining  them  in  turn  to  milder 
sentences  and  a  milder  criminal  legislation. 

OONDITION  OF  WOBKIN0MEN. 

Concerning  the  capability  of  the  Scottish  artisan  operative  in  fac-' 
tories  or  agricultural  laborer  for  the  work  he  has  to  perform,  it  may 
be,  I  think,  justly  said,  that  while  he  as  a  rule  does  not  accomplish  as 
much  work  within  the  same  number  of  hours  as  his  American  colleague, 
nor  thinks  as  constantly  or  intently  about  ways  of  improving  and  better 
adapting  his  tools  to  the  work  he  has  to  execute  with  them,  in  order 
to  make  his  labor  easier  to  himself  or  to  increase  his  products,  he  un- 
doubtedly is  superior  in  these  respects  to  Englishmen  of  the  same  class. 

The  Scottish  workingman  cannot  at  all  be  called  stolid,  as  the  Eng- 
lish workin^an  is ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  of  a  rather  active,  inquiring, 
and  combining  turn  of  mind,  the  result,  in  part  at  least,  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  reformation  in  his  country  was  commenced  and  carried 
through,  and  the  peculiar  ecclesiastical  and  social  spirit  and  organiza- 
tion engendered  by  it.  Those  Scottish  mechanics  and  factory  opera- 
tives who  in  early  youth  emigrate  to  the  United  States  acquire  in 
their  new  and  stimulating  surroundings  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
many  of  the  qualities  above  alluded  to  as  characteristic  of  American 
workingmen. 

The  growth  of  prosperity  among  laboring  men  duiing  the  last  30 
years  may  reasonably  be  inferred  S*om  the  fact  that  the  large  increase 
of  the  population  of  Scotland  during  that  time  has  been  accompanied 
by  actual  decrease  in  the  number  of  persons  receiving  parochial  relief 
as  paupers. 

The  following  table,  marked  H,  showing  the  progress  of  business  of 
the  Edinburgh  and  Leith  Savings  Bank,  points  to  the  same  conclusion, 
(Hf  an  increasing  prosperity  of  the  workingmen,  90  per  cent,  of  the  de- 
positors of  the  bank  belonging  to  this  class. 

Table  H. — Progress  of  huHness  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Leith  Savings  Bank. 


h 


fi4 


ill 


I860 
18SB, 
1800. 
1806 
1870 
1876. 
1880. 
1685. 
1886. 


78,127 
87,666 
107,858 
110,038 
149.445 
184,040 
216,087 
280,172 
288,782 


4,002 
5,846 
6,483 
6,450 
0,105 
0,776 
10, 171 
0,206 
0,870 


25,542 
26,887 
20,481 
84,756 
80,846 
40,031 
55,600 
60,625 
61,257 


101,221 
*26i*740 


18.86 


241,250 
'288,'56i 
'824,'020' 


14.62 
'ii"47* 


10.17 

'ii'si 


72.28 


107.81 

'iii'oi 


148.00 

'iii'w 
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Tablb  H.— iVo^fMt  0/  hti$inm$  of  ihs  Edinburgh  and  Leitk  SavingB  ^aitl;— Continaed. 


Tmt. 


1860. 
18W 
1800 
1806 
1870 
1876 
1880 
1886 
1880. 


Amoont 
deposited. 


£  f.  d. 
188,270  19  0 
106,800  10  0 
210,012  4  0 
200,706  1  11 
288.045  11  0 
850,278  10  6 
414,090  1  0 
491.010  16  4 
600^808  10    0 


Amount 
repaid. 


£       f .  <f. 

181,781  0  10 
150,817  10  9 
184,840  10  9 
229,071  U  0 
254,680  0  0 
8  7,269  18  2 
4uO.  189  11  7 
474,864  6  11 
489,903  12    1 


Total  fnnda. 


£       i,d. 

299,940    7    2 

482,070    4    1 

646,294    4    1 

006,820  11    6 

760,006    2    8 

1,000,446    8    8 

1,263,086    0    8 

1,477,686    2  11 

1,681,706    8    8 


Average 

amomit 

depoeited. 


£5.41 


7.34 
'7.20 


7.43 

a'io 


*Popiilatkm  estimated  to  middle  of  year  1881 

That  the  workingmen  are  better  off  now  than  formerly  is  indeed  gen- 
erally admitted;  bat  there  is  some  differenoe  of  opinion  amongst  com- 
petent jadges  as  to  the  degree  in  which  their  well-being  has  been 
increased.  However,  from  inqniries  I  have  made,  I  believe  I  am  quite 
safe  in  saying  that  their  condition  has  improved  at  least  30  per  cent., 
making  allowance  for  the,  on  the  whole,  probably  slightly  increased  cost 
of  living. 

There  is  a  unanimous  concurrence  of  opinion  to  the  effect  that  work- 
ingmen are  very  much  better  housed,  clothed,  and  fed  than  they  were 
some  thirty  years  ago. 

Belating  to  the  condition,  past  and  present,  of  the  class  of  manual 
laborers  in  Great  Britain,  I  indert  the  following  extract  of  a  lately  pub- 
lished letter  by  Mr.  J.  Bright : 

Let  your  workmen  (says  Mr.  Bright^  reflect  on  the  change  in  their  condition  which 
free  trade  has  made  within  the  last  forty  years  since  the  reform  of  onr  tariff.  The 
corn  law  was  intended  to  keep  wheat  at  the  price  of  80o.  the  qnarter ;  it  is  now  nnder 
40«.  the  qnarter.  The  price  of  tea  is  now  lees  than  the  duty  which  was  paid  npon  it 
in  former  days ;  sngar  is  not  more  than  one- third  of  its  cost  when  a  monopoly  of  E^t 
and  West  India  sugar  existed.  As  to  wages  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  the  weekly 
income  of  the  thousands  of  workers  in  factories  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  double  that 
paid  before  the  time  when  firee  trade  was  established.  The  wages  of  domestic  servants 
in  the  county  from  which  I  come  are  in  most  cases  doubled  since  that  time.  A  work- 
ing brick-setter  told  me  lately  that  his  wages  are  now  7$,  Od,  per  day ;  fbrmerly  he 
worked  at  the  rate  of  4«.  per  day.  Some  weeks  ago  I  asked  an  eminent  upholsterer 
i  Q  a  ffreat  town  in  Scotland  what  had  been  the  chanffe  in  wages  in  his  trade.  He  said 
that  thirty  or  forty  years affo  he  paid  a  cabinet-mM^er  12$,  per  week;  he  now  nays 
him  289.  per  week.  If  you  inquire  as  to  the  wages  of  farm  laborers  you  wiU  find  them 
doubled,  or  nearly  doubled,  in  some  counties,  and  generaUy  over  the  whole  oountry 
advanoeid  more  than  50  per  cent.,  or  one-hal^  while  the  price  of  food  and  the  hours 
of  labor  have  diminished. 

For  information  on  the  manner  and  expenses  of  living  at  the  present 
time  of  operatives  in  factories  I  refer  to  page  334;  of  miners,  to  page 
340 ;  and  of  agricultural  laborers,  to  pages  341  and  342  of  No.  71  of  Con- 
sular Reports,  published  by  the  Department,  containing  a  report  from 
me  on  the  elements  of  cost  of  certain  articles. 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES. 


The  following  example  show  the  general  mode  of  life,  income  and 
expenses,  first,  of  a  married  journeyman  tailor;  and  second,  of  a  married 
journeymen  shoemaker,  each  of  them  possessing  average  skill  in  the 
occupation  he  follows,  and  industrious  habits : 


MARBIED  JOUBNBTMAN  TAILOR. 


/Google 


Hou9e,  and  ^xpenset  of  house.     Digitized  by  ^ 

Man  and  wife  and  famUy  of,  say,  three  children  live  in  third  flat.    They  occupy  one 
room,  a  kitchen  and  bed  recess.    The  size  of  room  is  16  by  14  feet.    The  room  is  plainly 
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carpeted.  Famiture  oonusto  of  a  table,  a  few  ohairs,  a  oheet  of  drawers,  Bofa,  a  bed 
for  the  parents  and  a  cot  or  small  bed  for  the  children.  The  fumishins  of  the  honse, 
iaclnding,  besides  the  articles  named,  kitchen  utensils,  costs  abont  £40.  Honse  rent, 
£8 15t.  per  annum. 

Break&st  consists  of  tea  and  bread  and  butter  for  the  parents,  porridge  for  the 
children.  Dinner :  Principally  broth,  and  beef  boiled  in  it,  potatoes ;  ocoasionaJly 
stewed  steak  or  mutton  in  lieu  of  beef.  Tea  in  the  afternoon.  Supper :  Bread  and 
butter,  sometimes  porridge. 

Clothing  and  the  cost  thereof  per  year, 

£  8.  d, 
Man.—1  suit  clothes,  £3  10a.;  1  flannel  shirt, 5<.  6d:  1  cotton  shirt, 2«.  6<}. ; 
1  pair  flannel  drawers,  5«.  6d. ;  2  pairs  socks,  2«.  6a. ;  3  day  shirts  in  two 

years,  12i.;  per  year,  69.;  hat,4«.  6d. ;  1  pair  boots,  15«. 4  11  6 

TFve-— Dress,  £2;  mantle  or  Jacket,  £1 10a. ;  bonnet,  lOa. ;  gloves,  3$, ;  2  pairs 

boots  in  3  years,  11a.  per  year,  3«.  8d. 4    68 

Childrens  dress,  complete,  £2  60. ;  3  pairs  boots  per  year,  at  4«.,  12<2 2  17  0 

Medical  attendance 15  0 

Behool  fees  and  books  for  two  children,  abont 100 

Commodities  used jper  week:  «.  d. 

Beef,  4i  pounds 4    li 

Tea,  i  pound 9 

Sugar,  3  pounds 6 

Bread,  eioares 3    0 

Milk 1  10 

Potatoes,  Ipeck 8 

Oatmeal,  i  peck 3i 

Eggs,  I  doxen 10 

Himiyi  pound 6 

Cheese,!  pound.. 6 

Butter,  f  pound 9 

Jam ^ 

Soap  and  powder 6 

Vegetables 4 

Co2s,d^ 1    0 

Total  per  week 16, 10^ 

Orpcr  year 41    6  6 

House  rent £6  15 

Burgh  assessments 13 

Poor  rates 5    5 

School  rates 2  11 

Cost  of  lighting  (gas) 1 

Sundries,  say 2 

12  16  4 

Total  per  year 67  12  0 

The  wages  received  average  27$,  per  week,  or  per  year  £70  4«.  The 
wife  does  not  contribate  by  her  earnings  to  the  house  expenses  of  the 
fiunily,  her  time  being  fnlly  occapied  by  her  attendance  to  household 
duties. 

Married  couples  without  family  usually  have  two  lodgers  occupying 
fhe  singie  room  with  bed,  the  husband  and  wife  living  in  kitchen;  3s. 
6d.to5s.  per  week  is  received  for  each  lodger. 

About  65  per  cent,  of  journeymen  tailors  are  married  men. 

Of  the  unmarried  tailors  it  may  be  said  that  generally  two  live  in  one 
room,  at  a  rent  of  Ss.  6d.  to  6s,  each.  Cost  of  their  food  and  lodgings 
averages  about  12s.  6d.  or  13s. 

There  are  many  tailors,  married  and  unmarried,  who  are  not  steady 
or  of  regular  habits,  and  who  are  most  unsteady  on  occasions  when  they 
could  makamost  money.  The  families  of  the  married  men  of  this  class 
sofEer  accordingly  in  the  want  of  adequate  food,  clothing,  and  educa- 
tion. The  wife  in  such  cases  has  often  to  go  out  to  do  wash^ 
charing  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  her  family .^ed  by  y 
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The  proportion  of  such  men  amongst  journeymen  tailors  is  small^ 
compared  witl^  what  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  and  is  always  becoming 
less.    The  proportion  now  is  from  30  to  40  per  cent. 

MARRIED  JOURNEYMAN  SHOEMAKER. 

House  and  esg^enaes  of  house  of  married  joumevman  shoemaker  and  his  %D\fe  and  family  of, 

say,  ttco  children. 

The  room  and  kitchen  each  contain  on  an  average  1,200  cnbic  feet  of  space,  say  12  by 
12  feet  and  10  feet  to  ceiling.  The  room  fornitore  consists  chiefly  of  table,  four  or  five 
chairs,  chest  of  drawers,  carpet,  bed,  and  pictures.  The  kitchen  containing  table, 
four  or  five  chairs,  dresser,  bed,  and  clock ;  total  cost,  say  £20.  House  rent  £9  per 
annum. 

Four  meals  dally  are  consumed,  consisting  of  breakfast,  dinner,  tea,  and  suppKor. 
The  breakfast  is  usually  oatmeal  porridge  and  milk,  also  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee,  with 
bread  and  butter.  When  no  porridge  is  taken  ham  and  eggs,  eggs,  or  fish  sab- 
stituted.  Dinner,  broth  and  beef,  potatoes,  otherwise  beef  andpotatoes,  or  fish  and 
potatoes,  occasionally  followed  by  pudding  and  milk.  Tea  in  the  afternoon,  bread 
and  butter,  with  occasionally  cheese  or  preserves.  Supper,  cup  of  coffee,  cocoa,  or  glass 
of  beer,  with  bread  and  butter. 

Clothing  and  its  cost, 

£       9.     d, 

Man, — One  suit  clotbes,  £2 10^. ;  one  shirt,  Zs. ;  knitted  undershirt,  4s,  6d, ; 

knitted  drawers,  3«. ;  two  pairs  socks,  As. ;  one  pair  boots,  12s,:  hat,  is,  6d,  4  10 
Wife, — Dross,  £2;  mantle  or  Jacket,  25a. ;  bonnet,  10a. ;  underclotbing,  5a. ; 

two  pairs  stockings,  4a. ;  gloves,  3a. ;  one  pair  boots,  10a. 4    17    0 

Children, — ^Dress,  complete,  30a.;  2  pairs  boots,  12a.;  underclothing,  5a.;  4 

pairs  stockings,  4a 2    11    0 

All  socks  and  stockings  wife's  own  knitting. 

Physician's  fees 1    00    0 

Commodities  used,  per  week :  a.  d. 

Bread,  3  loaves 1    6 

Butter,  14  .pounds 1    6 

Beef,6pounds 4    6 

Cheese,  1  pound 6 

Oatmeal,  3  pounds 6 

Milk,  2  pints  per  day 2    4 

Potatoes,!  peck 6 

Vegetables 6 

Tea,ipound , 1    0 

8ngar,3  pounds 1 7i 

Coffee  or  cocoa,  i  pound 8 

Totalperweek 14    li 

Or  per  year 36    14    5 

£    a.  d. 

House  rent 9    00    0 

Burgh  assessments 13    6 

Poors  rates 5    7 

Schoolrate 3    0 

Light,gas 1    00    0 

Fael,  coal,  firewood,  &c 3    05    0 

Sundries,  2a.  per  week 5    04    0 

19    11    1 

Total  per  year 68    14    7 

The  average  wages — apiece- work  regulated  by  an  agreement  between 
master  and  workmen — 25«.  to  30s.  per  week,  M5  to  £78  per  year. 

The  income  is  in  some  cases  augmented  by  keeping  lodgers,  from  each 
of  whom  the  sum  of  3«.  per  week  is  received. 

The  unmarried  journeymen  shoemakers'  expenses  for  board  and  lodg- 
ings  vary  from  l0».  to  15«.  per  week.  ^.^.^^^^^  ^y^^OOgle 
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MANNEB  OF  LIVING. 


The  bouses  in  which  journeymen  shoemakers  and  other  journeymen 
mechanics  are  living  in  large  towns  like  Edinburgh  are  mostly  built  in 
the  form  of  tenements,  four  stories  high,  entered  by  common  staircases 
leading  to  each  flat.  Such  a  flat  contains  from  two  to  four  separate 
dwelling-places  called  houses,  each  house  usually  containing  from  two 
to  four  rooms.  In  old  houses  generally  one  W.  0.  serves  each  flat,  but 
in  the  newer  tenements  every  dwelling  house  has  such  accommodation. 
Those  tenements  contain  tradesmen  of  every  grade.  Shoemakers  are 
found  on  all  the  flats ;  generally  they  prefer  the  uppermost  fiat  so  as  to 
secure  the  best  light,  as  many  work  in  their  own  houses.  The  shoe- 
maker's house  usually  consists  of  two  rooms;  many  are  content  with  one 
room,  and  a  few  have  three  or  more  rooms.  It  is  also  customary  for  one 
shoemaker  to  rent  a  large  room  and  relet  it  to  mates  for  seat  room  at 
6d.  or  9^.  per  week,  which  is  much  taken  advantage  of  by  unmarried 
men  and  by  some  married  men. 

A  general  description  of  the  manner  of  living  of  master  mechanics 
can  hardly  be  given  on  account  of  the  very  great  difference  of  their  de- 
gree of  prosperity,  the  poorest  being  obliged  to  live  on  the  bare  neces- 
saries of  life,  while  the  most  successful  ones  live  surrounded  by  all  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  which  moderate  wealth  usually  procures.  Be- 
tween these  extremes  there  exists  of  course  a  great  variety  in  the  man- 
ner of  living. 

VALUE  OP  EMIGEANTS. 

No  criminals  or  insane  persons  are  sent  from  this  district  to  the 
United  States.  Nor  have  persona  receiving  parochial  relief  of  late 
years  been  induced  to  emigrate;  although  up  to  about  ten  years  ago 
paupers  for  whom  relatives  living  in  the  United  States  had  bought  and 
forwarded  passage  tickets  were  occasionally  so  flEir  assisted  by  poor- 
bouse  boards  as  to  receive  an  outfit  consisting  of  a  kit  for  the  voyage 
and  some  wearing  apparel. 

Considering  the  kind  of  persons  emigrating  from  this  district,  and 
indeed  from  Scotland  at  large*  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  they  cannot 
fail  to  become  a  valuable  adcOtion  to  the  population  of  any  new  country 
they  may  settle  in,  and  this  opinion  is  in  no  manner  modified  by  the 
circumstance  that  these  emigrants  are  not  easily  influenced  by  the 
doctrines  of  communists  or  so-called  socialists. 

COLONIAL  ENOOUBAGEMENT. 

The  value  placed  on  emigrants  from  Great  Britain  has  induced  sev- 
eral of  her  colonies  to  ofler  assistance  to  emigrants  to  their  shores  in 
the  shape  of  paying  part  of  their  passage  money.  Thus  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  grants  assisted  steerage  passage  to  Quebec  and  Halifax  at 
the  following  rates,  to — 

£   $.  d. 

Agrioaltniai  laborers each..  3  0  0 

Wives  of  agrioaltnrallaborers do 3  0  0 

Children  of  agricaltnral  laborers : 

Under  12  years do 1  10  0 

Under  12  months do....  0  10  0 

Female  domestic  servants do 3  0  0 

These  rates  (which  vary  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  ordinary 
rates  in  operation)  include  food  and  sleeping  accommodation  on  board 
ship. 
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The  colony  of  Qaeensland  grants  free  pasaages  to  single  female  do- 
mestic servants  and  to  agriccdtoral  labors  from  seventeen  to  thirty-five 
years  of  age.  (These  laborers  are  specially  selected  in  the  country 
districts,  and  their  free  passes  are  all  taken  up  for  some  time  to  come.) 
Besides,  persons  who  have  resided  in  the  colony  for  six  months  can 
nominate  others,  who  have  been  duly  proved  to  be  their  relatives  or 
friendSi  for  free  passages  upon  the  following  payments  being  made  in 
the  colony : 


Sex. 

1  to  12  yean. 

12  to  40  yews. 

40  to  56  yein. 

Malft . 

£1 

1 

£2 

1 

£4 

Ffliii*l« 

4 

The  nominee  must  not  be  over  fifty-five  years  of  age.  Artisans  and 
mechanics  are  not  eligible  for  nomination  except  by  special  permission 
of  the  colonial  government. 

The  colony  of  Western  Australia  grants  assisted  passages  at  present 
only  to  farmers,  agriculturists,  millers,  wheelwrights,  and  others  likely 
to  be  useful  in  country-  districts,  and  they  must  be  possessed  of  some 
small  capital,  the  amount  to  be  decided  in  each  case  by  the  Crown 
agents  for  the  colony.  As  a  rule,  a  married  couple  will  be  required  to 
deposit  not  less  than  £100,  and  £25  for  each  child  over  twelve  years  old. 
The  deposit  is  repaid  immediately  after  their  arrival  in  the  colony. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Western  Australia  Land  Company  are 
under  contract  with  the  colonial  government  to  introduce  into  the  colouy 
a  limited  number  of  assisted  emigrants  belonging  to  the  ibllowiug 
classes :  Farm  laborers,  brickmakers,  and  quarrymen,  under  forty-five 
years  of  age,  married  couples  with  their  children  being  preferred.  The 
rat«s  by  steamer  are  flx^  at  £7  per  adult,  including  £1  for  ship's  kit ; 
children  under  twelve  years,  half  price.  Number  so  assisted  will  not 
exceed  1,000  per  annum.  / 

The  colony  also  grants  a  limited  number  of  free  passages  to  emigrants 
nominated  to  the  immigration  board  by  residents  in  the  colony. 

Tiwnania, — This  colony  assists  immigrants  only  in  the  shape  of  so- 
called  ^<  nominated  passages."  Besidents  may  nominate  their  friends 
in  Great  Britain  at  one  of  the  immigration  offices  in  the  colony  and 
paying  at  the  same  time  the  following  sums :  Adult  males,  not  over 
forty  years  old,  £5  for  each  person ;  adult  female,  same  age,  £3  ^  married 
couples  not  above  forty-five  years,  £6 ;  children  between  the  ages  of 
three  and  twelve  taken  at  half  price ;  children  under  three,  accompa- 
nied by  their  parents,  free.  Emigrants  nominated  in  the  colony  must 
be  approved  by  the  colonial  agent-general  in  London  and  selected 
only  from  the  classes  of  agriculturists,  laborers,  and  domestic  servants. 

N&w  Zealand.^The  agent-general  for  the  company  in  London  will 
eutertAin  applications  for  assisted  passages  for  a  limited  number  of 
formers  and  agriculturists,  possessed  of  small  capital  and  intending  to 
take  up  land  in  the  colony,  at  the  following  rates,  namely,  £10  for  each 
adult  and  £5  for  each  child  between  the  ages  of  one  and  twelve  years. 
Eachliead  must  prove  to  the  satis&ction  of  the  a^n^general  that  he 
is  possessed  of  the  sum  of  £100  in  cash,  and,  besides,  of  £50  for  each 
of  his  children  over  twelve  years  of  age.  Persons  living  in  the  colony 
may  also  nominate  their  friends  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  assisted 
passages,  but,  as  a  rule,  nominations  will  only  b4i  accepted  for  agricult- 
ural laborers  and  female  unmarried  domestic  servants,  by  L^OOg IC 
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Wh6D  the  colony  of  Qaeendand  and  one  or  two  other  colonies,  copy- 
ing her  methods,  first  began  the  system  of  sabsidizing  emigrants,  the 
assistance  was  given  in  a  rather  indiscriminate  manner.  In  conse- 
qaence  thereof  and  at  an  extravagant  expense  to  these  colonies  their 
towns  were  soon  overcrowded  with  people  nnable  to  find  employment 
and  mnch  suffering  and  dissatisfaction  has  been  the  result. 

At  the  present  time  greater  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  emigrants; 
a  greater  preference  is  given  to  those  intending  to  take  np  land  and  to 
cultivate  it,  and  though,  this  change  in  the  selection  of  emigrants  has 
much  diminished  the  annual  accession  to  the  population  of  the  colonies 
concerned,  it  has  turned  out  to  be  a  more  prudent  system  than  the  one 
formerly  pursued. 

That  the  several  colonial  systems  of  attracting  immigration  have  to 
some  extent  been  successful  cannot  be  denied,  yet  their  success  has 
scarcely  been  such  as  to  justify  the  expectation  of  seeing  any  really 
great  stream  of  emigration,  which  otherwise  would  have  gone  to  other 
countries,  diverted  to  colonial  shores.  ^ 

Another  plan  of  directing  British  emigration  to  the  colonies  holding 
out  prospects  of  mnch  greater  success  is  that  proposed  by  the  I^ational 
Association  for  State-directed  Emigration.  This  plan  is  likely  to  be 
adopted.  It  is  in  its  main  features  supported  by  great  num  bears  of  per- 
sons in  Great  Britain  as  well  as  in  the  colonies,  distinguished  in  poli- 
tics, industry,  or  commerce.  The  object  of  the  plan  is  to  secure  the 
carrying  out  of  a  systematic  emigration  of  British  subjects  to  British 
colonies  only,  and  on  a  self-supporting  footing.  The  plan  may  be  sum- 
marized thus: 

(1)  The  Imperial  Government  to  create  a  permanent  colonization 
board,  the  representatives  in  London  of  co-operating  colonies  to  sitex- 
officio  on  the  board.  The  board  to  be  responsible  to  Her  Majesty's  sec- 
retary for  the  colonies. 

(2)  The  Imperial  Government  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  by  se- 
curing a  public  loan  at  2  per  cent,  or  2^  per  cent,  interest. 

(3)  The  co-operating  colonies  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  board  tracts 
of  public  lands  for  colonization  purposes. 

^4)  Emigrants  to  be  of  two  classes :  the  first  to  be  sent  only  to  col- 
onies where  their  labor  is  admittedly  in  demand;  the  second  class  to  be 
planted  as  farmers  on  the  lands  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  board. 

(5)  Pioneer  parties  to  clear  and  prepare  lands,  erect  houses,  &c.,  for 
the  farmer  emigrants  to  follow  after  them.  Farmer  emigrants  found, 
after  arrival,  to  be  inexperienced,  to  be  placed  for  a  time  with  a  pi 
oneer  party. 

(6)  People  so  settled  on  farming  land  to  repay  after  first  or  second 
crop  in,  say,  ten  annual  instalments  the  cost  of  their  settlement,  with 
intei-estat  4  per  cent,  per  annum  and  4  to  5  per  cent,  for  administration 
expenses. 

The  estimated  average  cost  of  conveyance  of  a  family  (man,  wife,  and 
three  children)  and  their  maintenance  until  after  arrival  of  first  crop 
is :  For  Canada,  £100  to  £110  ]  for  Australia,  New  Zealand,  or  Tasmania, 
£150 ;  for  the  Gape  and  Natal,  £120  to  £130.  This  is  on  the  assump- 
tion that  a  firee  railway  pass  is  given  from  the  place  of  landing  to  the 
nearest  point  to  the  settlement.  The juil ways  in  most  colonies  are  prop- 
erty of  the  government 

No  efforts  should  be  made  to  supersede  any  existing  arrangements 
between  colonial  authorities  and  shipping  agents. 

(7)  Colonial  governments  should  nominate  for  each  settlement  an 
experiencel  colonist  as  superintendent  of  the  settlement,  whose  services 
should  be  retained  as  long  as  necessary. 
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It  is  estimated  that  £2,000,000  wonld  be  required  the  first  year  and 
£1,000,000  the  second  year,  and  that  no  fhrther  amounts  wonld  be 
required.  The  whole  of  these  sums  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
cost  of  emigration  and  colonization,  and  no  part  thereof  to  be  used  for 
administrative  expenses. 

The  plan  above  outlined  will,  if  carried  out,  benefit  greatly  and  more 
particularly  the  large  class  of  poor  agricultural  laborers  of  late  years 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  rapid  introduction  of  agricultural 
machinery,  and  the  consolidation  of  small  farmsinto  larger  farms.  Sr.ch 
consolidation  has  not,  however,  taken  place  to  any  extent  in  this  consa- 
lar  district.  This  class  also  is  by  training  and  acquired  habits  well 
adapted  to  form  successfal  farming  settlements  and  to  contribute  to  a 
healthy  growth  of  the  colonies  in  which  they  may  be  planted.  But, 
while  tills  is  true,  such  assisted  agricultural  emigrants  or  other  assisted 
emigrants  are  probably  not  quite  as  desirable  an  addition  to  the  popu- 
lation of  new  countries  as  those  who  defray  the  expenses  of  their  emi- 
gration thepselves. 

The  cause  of  emigration  from  Great  Britain  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  country  has  arrived  at  a  point  of  economical  development  where 
it  has  produced  and  continues  to  produce  a  surplus  even  greater  of 
labor  than  of  capital,  for  which  it  can  find  no  profitable,  or  not  as  profi- 
table, employment  at  home  as  in  other  countries.  Both,  therefore,  sur- 
plus labor  as  well  as  capital,  are  transferred  to  markets  where  they  can 
be  invested  to  greater  advantage. 

OSOAB  MALMBOS, 

CansuL 

TTkitbd  States  Oonsxtlatb, 

Leiihy  March  16, 1887. 
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04.  Merchandise  Imported  from  the  United  States  and  Entered  for  Consumption  In  each  Prov- 

ince of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  the  amounts  of  Duty  Collected  thereon,  1875-1806 ; 
also  the  average  ad  valorem  B«tes  of  Duty  and  the  Percentages  of  Free  and  Dutiable 
Merchandise,  1875-1886 800 

05.  Merchandise  Imported  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada  fh>m  the  United  States  (Canadian 

accounts)  compared  with  the  Exports  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  trom  the  United  States 
(United  States  accounts),  1886 898 

06.  Movement  of  Qo\d  and  Silver  Coin  and  Bullion  between  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the 

United  States,  as  per  Canadian  and  United  States  accounts,  1888, 1884, 1885,  and  1880. ...         401 
(See  also  Table*  Nos.  52,  54,  55,  56,  57,  50,  and  68,  68  and  70  for  data  as  to  the  tr»de  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.) 
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Ko.  66. — Statement  showing  the  estimated  amount  of  Duty  Ool- 
LBOTBD  on  Imports  of  Fish  into  the  United  States  from  the  British 
Korth  American  Possessions  during  each  Year  ending  June  30,  from 
i866  to  1873,  inclusive,  and  1886. 


TEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30- 


Herring, 
pickled. 


Mackerel 
pickled. 


Salmon, 
pickled. 


other 
pickled, 
in  barrels. 


Other  not 

in  barrels, 

soldbv 

weight. 


Ancho* 
vies  and 
sardines 
packed 
in  oil  or 
other- 
wise. 


All  other, 
not  else- 
where 
specified. 


TOTAL 

Durr. 


1866 
1867. 
1868 
1869. 
1870 
18n 
1872 
1873 
1886 


DoUart, 

2,070 
97, 505 
54,801 

(a) 

(«) 

(«) 

64,200 
53,039 
51,263 


JDoUart. 

10,620 
155,006 

83.810 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 
155,462 
170. 896 
101, 778 


DoUant. 
1,464 
18,648 
19,539 
(a) 
(a) 
ia) 
(a) 
(a) 
9,064 


l>oUar9. 

9,588 
86,943 
21.282 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 
<a) 


DoUart. 

5.256 
82.530 
88.040 

ia) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 
95,816 


JMlart. 
823 
87 
65 
(a) 
ia) 
(a) 

883 

1,768 

442 


DoOara. 


279,439 
292.353 
800.294 

88.940 
187,887 

88,665 


JhOon. 
29,821 
840,709 
217,487 
279,439 
292,  t» 
900,294 
106,965 
872,099 
297,028 


a  Included  in  "All  other  not  elsewhere  speciiied.*' 

No.  67.— Statement,  by  Customs  Districts,  showing  the  estimated 
Duty  collected  on  Imports  of  Fish  into  the  United  States  from  the 
British  North  Amedcan  Possessions  (other  than  British  Columbia) 
during  the  Year  ending  June  30,  1886. 

[From  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bmaswick,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Newfoundland,  and  Labrador.] 


FISH. 

CUSTOMS  DISTRICTS  INTO 
WHICH  IMPORTED. 

Herrinff, 
pickled. 

Mackerel 

Salmon, 
pickled. 

Not  in 
barrels, 
sold  by 
weight. 

Ancho- 
vies and 
sardines 

packed 
in  oil  or 

other- 
wise. 

All  other, 
not  else- 
where 
speciLed. 

TOTAL 
DUTT. 

ATLAwno  PO«TB  (and  Chicago) : 
NewTork,N.Y 

DoUar8. 
10,477 

25,777 
45 

DoOart. 
25,124 

65,224 

Dollari. 
4,298 

8,556 

DoUan. 
22,170 

88,801 

DoUan. 

DoUan. 
3,516 

4,992 

DotUtn. 
65,685 

137,850 
46 

Boston  and   Charlestown, 
Mass  

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Baltimoie,  M!d 

20 

2 

7,290 

80 

i,709 

10 

1,016 

1.232 

800 

11,207 

10 

:."::.*:;:: :::::::::: 

1,750 
184 

Aroostook.  Me 

114 

4 

8 

Baogor,  Me 

208 

2,869 

10^997 

llkrMt^KlA   lUrhfla 

8.462 

Chicago,  lU 

1,732 

996 

484 

Glonoester,  Mass 1... 

Maohiaa,  lie 

Marblehead,  Mass 

2 

t 

Newark,^N.'J 

1 

14 

3,139 

1 

Newbnrmort.  Mass 

14 

Passamaqnoddy.  Me 

Portsmouth.  N.H 

796 
1,615 

2,436 

190 

15,347 
4,817 

21,998 

Richmond,  va  -r,,-T-rT-.-- 

2;485 

2,485 

Saiut  J'ohn's,  Fla ........... 

7 
9 

1 

7 

fiinninflrtiiTi   fimiTi-- 

4 

6 

WaldoboroQgb,  Me  -r ■,-,^- 

1 

Total 

43,047 

101,092 

8,282 

95,656 

434  1      U.089 

268,54ft 

... 

IFrom  Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  and  the  Northwest  Territory.] 


BOBDER  P0BT8  (czoept  Chicago) .        8, 216  686 


782 


160 


8        24.626  I    84,478 


t3UDgtr- 
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No.  58.— Statement  showing,  by  Customs  Districts,  the  Kinds, 
Quantities,  and  Values  of  Dutiable  Fish  Imported  into  the 
United  States  during  each  Year  ending  June  30,  from  i866  to  1873, 
inclusive,  and  1886. 


1866. 


DUTIABLE  FISH. 

CUSTOMS  DIS- 
TBICTS  INTO 

wmcH 

IMPOETED. 

MackereL 

Herring. 

Salmon. 

All  other 
fish  in  bar- 
rels. 

AH  other  fish 
not  in  barrels. 

Sar- 
dines 
and  an- 
chor. 
ios,pre- 
»erred 

in  oil 

or 

other- 

wise. 

Baltimore,  Md 

Bblt. 

DoOi. 

Bta§. 

6 

1,609 
85 

ZMU. 
120 

4,123 
280 

BbU. 

I>eUt. 

Bbli. 

DoUt, 

Poundt. 

DoOi, 

84 

Boston  and  Charles- 
town.  Mass 

Bnfhlo  Creek,  N.  Y.. 

5,127 

46,211 

14 

803 

627 
84 

2,890 
294 

8,442,697 

72,967 

78 

Chamnlain.  N.  T 

86 

638 

172 
162 
400 
18,755 
60,292 
182 

10 
18 
17 
499 
1,669 
18 

CharlfMtton.  8.0   ..... 

860 

GhloaiFO  Ill.a..-.ax 

25 

1 

i32 
4 

139 

1,031 

10 

1,003 

7,33$ 

40 

607 

Detr3t,Mich  

GIoac4^flter.  Mium 

8 

46 

422 

800 

2 

Key  Weet,  Fla 

6,482 

MlohieanJ'Mich       '  ' 



501 

1 
27 

2,183 

7 

479 

3 
6,650 

10 
78.794 

.... 

39,949 

100,434 

66 

880,954 

*2,"746 
3,378 

7,803 

i80,'665 
721,662 

New  York,  N.Y 

2 

4 

Oswegatchie,  N.  Y ... 

Philadelphia^  ]^a  .... 

4,027 

16,211 

76 

1,048 

2,701 

Portland    aiid    Fal- 
month.  Me 

16 

62 

44,556 

1,537 

Bichmond,  Va 

Salem  and  Beverly, 
Mass 

176 

1,860 

300 

860 

225 

2 

Sandnskv,  Ohio 

24, 810        400 

2, 240        109 

2001           8 

Si^vmnnfi' Oi^ ....  . . 

150 

178 

219 

Vermont,' Vt 



16 

884 

7 

««i 

19 

.  «.. 

Total    into    ports 
other  than  Pacific . 

Total   into  Pacific 
norts ............. 

5,312 

48,121 

8,755 
87 

80,539 
1,222 

488 
298 

1,975 
2,342 

6,420  30,183 
15        240 

4,115,084  91,084 
137,864;  12,835 

865,823 
72,097 

Total  into  the  U.  S 
Portion  from  British 

5,812 
5,310 

48,121 
48,117 

8,842 
2,070 

81,761 
5,489 

786 
786 

4,317 
4,317 

6,436 
6,407 

30,423 
29,987 

4,252,948103,419 
1,089,558  81,164 

987,920 
681 

1867. 

Baltimore.  Md 

2, 542  21. 169  14. 68ft  52. 005'     MO 

6,668 

62 

Baneor.  Me 

47,876     i,794 

SX&f  :.:;:;.::;:. 

...... 

801 

45,632 
13 

1,271 
120,561 

Boston  and  Charles- 
town,  Mass 

Bnflklo  Creek,  N.  Y.. 

61,885 

444,802 

4.337 

92,081 

18,047  86.990 
1401    1.  aai 

8, 695, 697,230, 835 

6,259 

Cape  Vinoentb  N.  Y. . 

4 

8 

7 
47 

2 

96 

146 

2,766 

26 

7 
85 

'  76 
36 

327 
12 

271 

876 
20,411 

261 
28 

616 

cSSws  :S..;...... 

15           71 

6,244 

620 

13,448 

18,556 

275 

87 

611 

687 

Champiain,N.Y 

Charleston,  S.C 

Chicago,  ni 

2 
315 

13 
2,947 

189 

42 

1,826 

656 

216 

5,878 

JJ 

221 
654 

1 
907 
181 

Caykfbca,  Ohio 

1 
1 

21 
30 

Df^StTMioh.!:.".. 



300 

900 

4,827 

848 

FUrfield.  Conn 

Galxeston.Tex 

15 
25 
80 

210 

8,.«88 

220 

Genesee,  N.Y 

141 
274 



8,260 

28,824 

108,196 

1,488 
1,180 

Michijran,  Mich 

86,700 

MilwMkee,Wis 

2 

12 

11 

106 

Mohfle,  Ala 

80 
240 

16 
21 

86 

Key  West,  Fla 

Marblehead,  Mass... 

3 
10 

3 

.... 

NewOrleaaa,  La 



1 

876 

2 

2 

64,788 
835,249 

6,003 
21,435 

92,086 
288,257 

New  York.  li^.  Y 

Niagara,  N.Y 

12,718 

111,992 

29,412172,280 
1 

■"840 

19,180 

8,260 

Norfolk   and  Ports- 
moaUitVa 

...... 

7191    1,622 

gitizq^|2(j 

^(^i 

)Sle 

^            '                       <-^jy--- 
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No.  58.— STATEMENT  showing,  by  CUSTOMS  DISTRICTS,  the  KINDS,  QUANTI- 
TIES, and  VALUES  of  DUTIABLE  FISH  IMPORTED,  &c.,  from  1866  to  1873, 
and  1886— Continued, 

1867. 


CUSTOMS  DIS- 
TRICT8  INTO 

WHICH 
IMPORTED. 


DUTIABLK  FISH. 


HackereL 


Herring. 


Salmon. 


All  other 
flsh  in  bar- 
rels. 


All  other  fish 
not  in  barrels. 


Sar- 
dines 
and  an* 
choY- 
ies  pre- 
served 
inoU 

or 
other- 
wise. 


Oswegatchie.  N.  T... 

Oswego,  N.  Y 

Passamaqnoddy,  Me. 

PhMadelphla,  Pa 

Portland    and    Fal- 
mouth, Me 

Richmond.  Ya 

Salem  and  Beverly, 


BbU. 


Sandnsky,  Ohio.. 
Superior,  Mich... 
Vermont,  Vt 


5,933 

818 
34 

24 


Totallntoports  oth- 
er than  racifio 

Total  into  Pacific 
ports. 


DoUt. 


56,839 

9, 
433 

160 


BbU.  DoUt.  \Bblt.  DoUs. 
28|        145 

Ill        386 

105!       505' 

7,230,  28,636      35        733 


I' 
2,657  10,883 

9  86; 

""26 80 '"26 


401     6,889 


Bbli. 

8 

247 

6,350 

12 

255 


21 


Dollt.    Poundt.  I  DoOf.l  Dollg. 
14  40,  2^ 


1,340 

27,723 

101 

1,845 


510  27  . 

534,078  12,845; 

13,597,       649|    5,781 


436 

77, 503  675, 986  102, 920  396, 874  6, 216 125, 413 

J 


6881    4,185'. 
22. 


29,785 
48,065 


19.182;. 


706. 
1,076, 


Total  into  the  U.  8  . 

Portion  from  British 

N.A.POSS. 


74,    454     3,638 


24, 855 154, 902  11, 141. 442.298, 444 

I  ' 

I  88      204,533  12,905 


77, 503  675, 086102, 929  806, 948  6, 670 129, 051124, 861 154, 940  11, 845, 975!811, 849 

I*  I  I  I  I  I 

77, 503|675, 966  97, 595  821, 404|6, 670 129, 051 24, 68oj  152, 701    6, 528, 035,199. 487 


887,52 
91.097 
478, 619 
73 


1868. 


Baltimore,  Md 

Boston  and  Charles- 
town,  Mass 

Brasos  de  Santiago, 
Tex 

372 
21,041 

2,878 
176,971 

5.04« 
24,170 

17,800 
76,012 

805 
3,914 

8.159 
56,472 

128, 
10,781 

917   l,060,768j  33,366 

48,180  7,058,915188,285 

1.800          154 

4 

4,133 

8 

BntTalo  Creek,  N.  Y.. 

17 

""83 
10 

212 

"i,'ii5 

66 

2 

1 
8 
10 

10 
41 

"...  1 

Cape  Vincent,  N.Y.. 
Castine   Me 

13 
41 

397 
4 

101 
48 
18 
17 

69 

183 

1,692 

74 
894 
162 

90 
127 

4 

84 

»,108 

329 

Champlain,  N.  Y 

Charleston,  S.  C 

22 

279 

6,000 
7,600 

155 
219 

•Chioasro.  HI 

28 

32 

442 

81 

149 

8,007 

Cnvahoea.  Ohio 

Detroit   Mich 

1 

19 

6.225 

185 

Galveston.  Tex....... 

4,522 

Genesee,  N.  Y 

1          10 

44 

280 

658 

20 

•Georgetown,  D.  C... 

Gloucester,  Mass 

Huron,  MJoh-  -^- 

"744 

"7,'i84 

100 
1 

216 

5 

i4i*394 
420 
300 

8.821 

91        398 

1 



4 

42 

51 

Key  West,  Fla 

18. .-.\.. 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

83 
18 

"812 

2 

2 

129 

1,217 

82 

168 

658 

2,967 

18 

8 

789 

8,787 

104 

771 

Newark  N.J 

""i86!"i,'983 
20,781152,756 

si  "'ico 

2            8 
707     2,034 
515     8,213 

6,376  22,566 

12'         45 

"640 
3 
8 

"7,' 807 
45 
87 

New  Orleans.  La 

17.780 
847,462 

1.889110.674 
8,579281.702 

New  York,  N.Y 

Niagara,  N.Y 

Oswegatchie,  N.  Y... 

5,847 
3 

56,956 
42 

25 

2 

■  Oflwecro  N.  "Y.. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Portland    and    Fal- 
mouth, Me 

Salem  and  Beverly, 
Mass 

4,681 
1,808 

7.413 

5 

41,998 
12,695 

63,941 

25 

5 

85 

82i,'607|  26,' 886          25 
80'           3          4 

1,062 

15,686 

514,757 

8,329 
2,300 
57 
200 
9,702 
24,752 

4 
16,696 

91 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

1 

42 - 

Vermont.  Vt 

Waldoborough.  Me. . . 

41 

346 



8,945  10.580 

554 

*  7,467 

490 

2,227 

8 

a 

Wilmington,  N.  C... 
Superior,  Mich 



"'303 

"i,"225 

i 

Total  into  ports  oth- 
er than  Pacific — 

Total   into  Pacific 
ports... 

41,656 

364,439 

62.602 
57 

290,448 
987 

6,613 
83 

90,090 
197 

14,231 
16 

65,384 
107 

10,024,169 
474,379 

278,688 
28,816 

401,010 
70,687 

1 

Total  into  the  U.  8  . 

Portion  from  British 

N.  A.  Poss 

41,656864,439 
41, 655  864, 429 

62,6!;g 
54,801 

291,435 
181,860 

6,546 

! 
6,613 

90,287 
'90,090 

il4.247 
14,204 

66,441 
66,019 

10,498.648j806,948 
7.920.0741284,661 

471,707 
187 
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No.  r)8.~STATEMENT  showiuK,  by  CUSTOMS  DISTRICTS,  tbo  KINDS,  QUANTI- 
TIES, and  VALUES  of  DUTIABLE  FISH  IMPORTED,  &c.,  from  1866  to  1873, 
and  1886— Continued. 


CUSTOMS  DISTRICTS 
INTO  WHICH  IMPORTED. 


Aroofttook,Me 

Baltimoro.  Md 

Bangor,  Mo 

Barnstable,  Mass 

Bath,  Mo 

Boston  and  Cbarlestowii,  Mass 

Brazos  do  Santiago,  Tex , 

Buffalo  Greek,  N.  Y 

Cape  Vincent  N.  Y 

Castino,  Me  — 

Chomplain,  N.  Y 

Charleston.  S.C 

Chicago,  111 

Covahoga,Obio 

Delairaro.  Del 

Detroit,  Mich 

Fairfield,  Conn 

Galveston,  Tex 

Genesee,  If.  Y 

Gloucester,  Mass 

Huron,  Mich 

Key  West,  Fla 

Mad)ia8,Mo 

Marblehcad,  Moss 

Miami,  Ohio 

Milwankee,  Wis 

Minnesota,  Minn 

Newark,  N.J 

Neir  Bedford,  Mass 

New  Haven,  Conn 

New  London,  Conn 

New  Orleans.  La 

Now  York,  N.Y 

Nia^ra,N.Y 

Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  Ya . . . 

Oswegatchie, N. Y    ....^ 

0«weco,N.Y 

Pteodcl  Norte. Tex.  anUN.Mcx. 

Pyssamaquoddy,  Mo 

Pensacola,  Fla , 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Portland  and  Falmouth,  Mo  .. 

Portsmouth,  N.H 

Richmond,  Va 

Solem  and  Beverly*,  Mass 

BanduskT,  Ohio 

8ayannah,Oa    

Saint  John's,  Fla 

Superior,  Mich 

Vermont,  Vt 

Waldoboroogh,  Mo 


Total  into  ports  other  than 

Pacific 

Total  into  Pacific  ports  . . . 

Total  into  theUnited  States 

Portion  from  the  British 
North  American  Posses- 
sions  


"in 

Is 

«  52 

£  © 


DoUt. 

49 
C9,974 


647,403 
303 
504 
197 
330; 

1,652 
134 

2,271 


IS 


s  * 


-23 


DoUs. 

544 
39, 912 


875 

10 

723, 20« 

734 

4, 50.>! 

36 


3^ 


Xturrtog. 


Mttckoru'L 


DoUa. 

38 

36,473 


1 


735, 


4,45 


554 

314 

14,628 

678 


41 
146 


436 


49 

108, 178 

710, 741 

879 

1,405 

93 

1,4IH 

84 

123, 890 


8,K95 
121,480 


800 

1,023 

75 


3,078 


1,455 
234 


12, 138 

18 

304 

G8 

12,773 

3,776 

339 

614 

189 

84 


•:24.782 

833.923 

650 


289 
230 

'126,081 


352 
7,5141 
8, 7031 


13.253 

152,  217 

310 

3,  322 

70: 

575 

124 

246 

C,19G 

8, 573 


37, 316 119, 489  51, 051  272, 241 

.......... I.... 


1,477 

141 

1,569 

,353 

10 

!,608 

286 

8t 

58 

,926 

,946 

,223 

232 

284 


151, 
1, 139, 
1, 


BbU. 
43 
11,886 


DolU.  BbU. 

1771 

46,9081  1,708 


DolU. 


100 


10; 


45 


480 


240     1, 350       178 


26 
159 
34 
13 


19i 


41 


477  301 
303  23, 789 
400.... 


7, 
159, 


351 
577 
473 


809 

18 

271) 

3,456 


220 
303 


4311. 

377 
460' 


260 

21 


,05? 
105 


l,&i;j,620 
1211,  U\ 


H 


88 


540 
81 


8,311 


979 


4,135 
482 


51, 214 


982'    6,721 


2,7521  21,481 
13, 4241  81, 175 


122'     1,326 


If- 

X  '^  ^ 
S  ffi  s 

^^  o 


DolU. 

""m 


15,367 
285 


1 

213. 26U 
677 


71 


67,790 
522,986 


658 


10 


61 


17o..it:i': 
145,  ^jm 


!    1 

73, 


^|1 


im 


IT 


70Oj7O/JO2  4Ja.  4U5 

145         33'        IfrfJ 


^5,  4B7 


1,  l»73, 170k ma,  453,2, 503, 021  IS,  2L7|3H4, dli^pO,  23^!44U,  024  6!^,  535 4401, 004 


l,ll7,757ll,10O,407 


»,  201+ 175  CI,  aw 


227^144  77, 731 43S»  410 


n 


-J 


Dolls. 
95 

828 


10 
446 
354 


1,165 
31 


8 

2,181 

82 

1,535 

223 

6 


15 


16 
16 
21 


7,270 
76,919 


77 
511 


46,588 


12 
50,823 
68 
25 
44 
433 
144 


1,4?0 

1,404 

33 


407,  IID 
4^475 


76a  35^^701 
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No.  58.— STATEMENT  8howiuj[r,  by  CUSTOMS  DISTRICTS,  tho  KINDS,  QUAN- 
TITIES,  and  VALUES  of  DUTIABLE  FISH  IMPORTED,  &c.,  from  1866  to  1873, 
and  1886— Continued. 


• 

nei 

Barrels. 
80 
201 

1873. 

CUSTOMS  DISTRICTS  INTO  AVHICH 
IMPORTED. 

Ting. 

VoUars. 
805 
584 

87i* 

1  •,  020 

UUTIADLE  FISH. 

Mackor  1. 

M 

1 

Dollars. 

AU  other  fish.  ! 
not  elsewhere 
specified. 

Lake  ports. 
Aroofttook  Mo          ................     .     .... 

Barrels. 

1 

DoUars. 

4 

DoUars. 
102 

Bnffiilo  Creek.  N.  Y 

2,241 

u 

Caoe  Vincent.  N.  Y 

6 

234 
590 

41 

i,4;;o 

3,140 

ClmmDl&in  N.Y 

235 
2,761 

*»43 

Chicaso  111 

01 

Cuvahoflra.  Ohio 

96 

DotrolLMicb 

10 

041 

Duluth.  Minn 

15 

Genesee.  N.Y 

TTfiroTi  Mich  ,,^-. ■,-  - .,,Tr ,^..,r.r   .- 

W 

1,000 

1,508 

192 

20 

55' 

4,000 

4.297 

743 

78 

•    32 



89 

io 

8 
45 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

Niagara,  N.Y : 

3,401 

Oaweiratchie.  N.  Y 

4 
10 

20 
G2 

60 

Osweiro.  N.  Y 

SandnsKV  Ohio         

€58 

Riii>erior  Mich ,-r,r r 

732 

Vermont,  Vt 

1,205 

4,845 

5 

47 

7,072 

Total  lake  ports - 

7.303 

28,494  1        t05 

4,848 

3  527  1     1**  ^*^ 

-,  •■" 

AOanUc  and  QviXf  ports. 
Baltimore.  Md 

1,777 
26 

5,781 
CO 

780 

3,392 

359 

069 

Bangor,  Me 

2.207 

Bath.  Me 

2* 

Belfiit.  Mo 

20 
18,837 

GO 
57,720 

46,706 

255,' 69i 



40 

Boston  and  Charlestown,  Mass. ......  r 

35,401 

270. 457 
386 

Brazos  de  Santiago,  Ter! 

Charleston.  S.  C 

18 

140 

"412 

"*4,4i8 

130 

3 

Glonoestor,  Mass 

3.>1 

Galveston.  Tex ". 

75 

228 

Kev  West.  Fla 

1  313 

Machia8,Me 

114 

Marblehead.  Mass ^ 

1 

254 

30,037 

773 

5 

4.472 

235, 055 

014 

IS 

New  Orleans,  La 

6,452 

I 

*  643 

(WO 

37, 010 

143,534 
904, 079 

177 

4  166 

New  York,  N.Y 

Norfolk  hud  Fortsmoatb,  Va 

45,219 

"  8*6*7 

0,577 

282,303 

50.770 
12 

Paso  del  Norto,  Tex.  and'N.  Mex 

Passamaquoddy,  Me 

135 

375 

CI  G65 

Philadelnhia.  i^a 

24.J 

46 

Portland  and  Falmonth, Me  -■.... 

8.384 

15 

119 

24, 743 

55 

470 

18U.S02 
273 

Salem  and  Beverly,  Mass 

Savannah,  Ga  -  - .  T-'-  ..r^r-.^.,.. 

1 

10 

746 

Saint  John's,  Fla 

1 

Waldoborowgh,  Mor .  .,.r 

3 

0 

50 

Total  into  Atlantic  and  Gulf  pons. . . 

G1.290 

830,708 

00,024 
90,8€0" 

005,000 

1.085,154 

502,124 

Total  into  ports  other  than  Pacific . . . 
Total  into  Pacific  ports 

G8.692 

350,202 

010.457 

1.088,681 
84,023 

C04.553 
50.360 

1 1 

Total  into  the  United  States 

G8.G02 

350, 202  {  00. 880  I    010,457 

1.172,704 

063.913 

Portion  fhmi  British  North  American 
Poosesaions , 

53,039 

170,377 

89,098 

005.778 

3,527 

55*  0B2 
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No.  58.— STATEMENT  showiu^s  by  CUSTOMS  DISTRICTS,  tlio  KINDS,  QUANTI- 
S.  and  VALUES  of  DUTIABLE  FISH  IMPORTED,  &-c.,  from  1866  to  1873, 
1886— Con  tin  ued. 


CUSTOMS  DISTRICTS  INTO 
WHICH  IMPORTED. 


Lake  porta. 


Aroostook,  Me 

UaflkloCroelt,  N.  Y. 
Cape  Vincent.  N.  T. 
Cfaamnlain.  N.  Y  — 

cHeaco.in 

Delr<4t,  Mich 

Dalutb.  Mion 

Gene«oe,  N.  Y 

Duron,  Mirh 

Micbij^D,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wi.s 

Minncsot.'V  Miuu  — 

NL'iSara.  N.  Y 

OswcRatchie.  N.  Y.. 

Saniliisky.  Okio 

.Superior,  51  IcU 

Vermont,  Vt 


Total  lake  porta 

AtlaiUie  and  Gu{f ports. 


Daltimorp.  Mtl 

Bancor,  Me 

Barnstable,  Mass 

OoAtuQ  and  Cbarlostown,  Mom  . .. 

Corpus  OhriMti.  Tox 

(■al voston.  Tex 

Glonceiitor,  Mass 

Key  West,  Flu 

I^aisvillc,  Ky     

New  Orleans.  La 

Now  York,  N.  Y 

Pamunianuoddy,  Mo 

Phihidelpbia,  Pa 

Portland  and  Falmouth,  Mo 

RichiDODd,  Va 

Salem  and  Beverly,  Mass 

Savannab,  Ga 

Saint  Louis.  Mo 

All  other  Atlantic  and  Gulf  porta  . 


J  886. 


DUTIAULK  FI8II. 


Anchonott 
and  sardines 
t packed  in  oil 
orothorrrise. 


Dollar 9. 


G.482 
'i,"i40 


Cod,  haddock,  Iiako, 
and  pollock,  dried, 
smoked,  or  pickled. 


Pounds. 
2,400 


38,520 


109 
107 


19 


7,860 


1,687 


00,080 

311 

2  000 


0,000 


8,400 
24,220 


240 


70,080 


55 

048 

246.400 

5, 007, 623 


Total  Into  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports. 

Total  into  ports  other  than  Pa- 
cific  .' 

Totaliuto Pacific  ports 


Total  into  the  United  Slates  .. 


Portion  from  British  North  Amer- 
ican Poasesslons 


800 

705 

05,779 

583,734 


11,579 


2,043 
592 


729,982 


737,848 
85,852 


823,700 


1,105 


2,241,460 
28,107 


35,238 

4,124,807 

703,442 


863,470 
830 


110 
1,904 


14, 244. 100 


Dollars. 
113 


L785 


180 


025 
1,741 


18 


10 


6^478 


2 

15 

5,063 

148,050 


36,227 
2,415 


2,270 

137,498 

14  580 


16.553 
29 


363,342 


14, 324, 080 


14, 324, 080 


13,498,382 


HerrinfiT,  dried  or 
smoked. 


Pounds. 
1,690 


60,057 


1,475 


23,500 


86,722 


375.280 
208.626 


1.447,715 


200 

318.044 

2. 275, 638 


400 


Dollars. 


5, 625, 903 


368.820 


368,820 


333,847 


5,712.625 
100 


6.712.725 


5,604,977 


30 


1,465 


67 


418 


1.980 


7.403 
3,613 

*5i'457 


8 

5,625 

27,028 


96,038 


08,018 
3 


98,021 


95^548 
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No.  G8.— STATEMENT  showing,  by  CUSTOMS  DISTRICTS,  the  KINDS,  QUANTI- 
TIES, and  VALUES  of  DUTIABLE  FISH  IMPORTED,  &c.,  from  x866  to  1873, 
and  z886— Continued. 


1886. 

CUSTOMS  DISTRICTS  INTO 
WHICH  IMPOETED. 

Herring 
orsa 

DUTIABLB  FIBU. 

pickled 

It^. 

Mackerel, 
pickled. 

Salmon, 
pickled. 

^U  other 

dutiable 

fish. 

Lakeportt. 
ArooRifMilr  ^o....... ...... •••••••••■ 

DarreU. 
116 

DoUan. 
355 

Barrett, 

1 

DoUart. 
12 

BarrOt. 

DoUan 

DoUmrt. 
30 

nnfikln  Crnek   N   Y 

0,010 
661 

flanA  Vincent.  N.  T 

1 

4i 

14, 140 

522 

5 

177 

03,303 

1,792 

Chunnlain  N.  Y 

2 

12 

601 

Chioaco  111 

738 

0.441 

22,797 

36,657 

35T 

ncitroit.  Mich .   .• 

Dnlnth  Minn 

nnnniiAn.  IT  Y            -       

Hnran.  Mioli  ..  ..       ................ 

505 

1,048 

50 

175 

15,603 
25 

Miohiffan  Mich 

MIlwAnkee  Wis                     

1,864 
809 

'7,400 

437 

MinneaotA.  Minn    

5,661 

27,655 
661 

Nioeara,  K.  Y 

naweimtchiA  NY          

IH 
368 

74 
763 

Sanfliifikv  Ohio 

7,245 
1.463 

Snm^rior.  Mich  rr-.r, r 

Vermont,  Vt .. 

15 
18,411 

ok 

53 

186 

380 

3,714 

745 

Total  lake  norts 

81,335 

b42 

0.814 

301  1    3,726 

124,866 

Atlantie  and  GtdfporU. 
Ualtimorp  Md 

10 
3,045 

50 
30,052 

15 
104 

134 
1,418 

06 

Ilangor,  Mo 

4 

17 

0.437 

Boston  and  Cbarlo^towD.  Mass 

Comns  Christ  L  ToK 

25,857 

87,890 

32,012 

280, 307 

1,770 

20,033 

23,850 

22 

Kav  West  Fla            

485 

1 

N«w  Orloanic  Ln 

5 

1.022 

NewYork.  N.  Y 

48. 247 

700 

40 

1.015 

2.485 

432, 050 
1,790 

2:k) 

.%  102 
3  700 

12.502 
1,218 

54.308 
0,433 

2.150 
95 

21,501 
1.088 

46,554 

Vhiladelnbia.  l*a                                .   ... 

Porlltinu  aim)  l**Alnioutli  l^fo  -  t 

llichnionil.  Va 

Siftltf^tn  Anil  llni'Prlr    AfsuiM 

!.    1  ...:.:... 

6 

SATunnah  Oft  »»t-TTT   -.     -  -  -  -t^  -..,. 

>i  1              72 

409  1        5, 1G3 

2  1               0 

L.. 

Saint  Louis,  Mo 

00 

All  other  Atlantic  and  G ulf  i>ort9  . .  ■ 

207 

Totnlinto  Atlanl  icaod  Gairportd 

70, 409  1     530.  o:u 

50.017 

301,050 

4.143  I  44.864 

94,532 

Totnl  into  ports  other  than  Pa- 
cific  

07,880  1    017,309 

50,860 

307,804 

1 

4.534 
28 

48,500 
224 

219,316 

Total  into  Pacific  norts 

51,868 

.... 

Total  into  tho  United  SUtes  . . . 

07,880  1    017.300 

50,880 

907,864 

4,563 

48,814 

271,266 

Portion   from   British    North 
American  PoascsaioLs 

51,203 

161,059 

50,880 

307,864 

4,560 

48,706 

1SC2K 
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No.  69.— Statement  showing,  by  Countries,  the  Kinds,  Quanti- 
ties, and  Values  of  Fish  Imported  into  the  United  States  during 
the  Year  ending  June  30,  i886. 


FBBB  OV  DUTT. 

DUTIABLE. 

countries 

PROM  WHICH 
IKPORTED. 

Salmon,  fresh. 

Another  fresh 
fish. 

i 

TOTAL 

PRBB  OP 

DUTY. 

Anchovies  and  sar- 
dines, packed  in 
oil  or  otherwise. 

Cod,     haddock, 
hake,  and  pol- 
lock,  driod, 
smokod,  or 
picklod. 

Austria 

Pounds. 

DoUt. 

Founds, 

DoUt, 

DolU. 

DoUa, 

DolU. 

DoUs. 
80,364 
202 

Pounds, 

DMs. 

Belzinm     

Chili 

. 

28 
1,931 

28 
1,931 

China 

1 
89 

3 
708,810 

401 

17 

Denmark 

DMiish  West  In- 
dies  

Frsnf©.-.^.T.,,, 

26 

20 

French  West  In- 
dies  

473,324 
207,908 

10,576 

Pierre  islanda  . 

808« 

Oerman  V ........ 

8,331 

40,782 

438 

12 

1,086 
19 

EaeUuid 

47 

47 

0,381 

677 

sSSnSir. 



Gibraltar 

KoYaSootia.Kew 
Bmnswiok,  dtc. 

Qnebec,  Ontario, 
Ac.andN.W. 
Ter 

British  Colambla. 

l.U8,«83 
303,687 

U5,563 
29,216 

G.  582, 818 

12,288,619 
250 

865,000 

167,006 

352,046 
10 

5,800 

836,728 
2,254 

61,660 

""25 

613 

680,966 

384,415 
35 

5,810 

613 

11,717,524 
8,610 

263,036 
321 

Xewfoondland 
and  Labrador.. 

British  West  In- 
dies  

100 

10 

1,772,248 

70.490 

British  Hondnras 

180 
212 

5 

HoDflr-Konir ...... 

225 
222 

10 

Havti...'. 

Ilafr 

4,005 

811 

7,024 

870 

61 

Ifoj^CO 

1,100 

84 

3AR 

339 

Dntoh  West  In- 
dies  

460 

460 

* 

.  5,375 

Axore,  Madeira, 
and  C^K)  Verde 
Islands 

150 

9 

San  Dominco .... 

65 

65 

SpSnT!?^^      - 

3,068 
887 

11,883 

Cnba 

658 

4 
834 

653 

4 
834 

28,507 
104,732 

2,445 
7,082 

Sweden  and  Nor- 
way  

Total 

1.422,720 

144»783 

10,732,787 

525^705 

338,082 

67,107 

1,076,678 

823,700 

14,324,080 

368,820 
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No.  59.— STATEMENT  sliowiiijr,  by  COUNTRIES,  tho  KINDS,  QUANTITIES,  and 
VALUES  of  FISM  IMPORTED.  &c.,  1886— Coutinued. 


DUTTADLE.      , 

So- 
il 

COUNTRIES 

PROM  WHICH 

IMPORTED. 

Herring. 

\roi«VA|^i 

Salmon, 
pickled. 

All 
other. 

TOTAL 
DUTIA- 
DLB. 

Dried  or 
Rmoko<l. 

Picklwl  or 
salted. 

pickled. 

|i 

Austria        .         .... 

Pounds. 

Dolls. 

Bbls. 

DoUs. 

Bbls. 

DoUs. 

BMs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

30.351 
511 

DolU. 
30,351 
511 

26 

299 

10 

Chill 

28 

China 

42,571 

42,689 

41  MD 

0 

28 

117|            117 

Danish    We^t   In- 
dies                 ..  - 

3j                3 

30 

14 

50 

310 

5,540 

714.71c'    714,742 
10.5761      16,570 

8,082         lLt»^ 

French  Wost  Indies 

Miqaolou.  Langley, 
qnd      St.    rierro 
lalands 

French  PosaesAlons. 

180 
10,882 
9,115 
1,130 

180 

134,353 

65,049 

0,616 

12 

821,829 

133,878 

1.833 

147,844 

23 

13 

3,964 

506 
1,509 

180 

Germany 

Enfflnnil                .   . 

8,394 
34 

111 
2 

11, 797 

2,788 

814 

ii5,029 
14,473 
5,048 

134,353 

65,096 

0.616 

Scotland 

Gibraltar 

¥ova  Scotia,  No^ 

iji-nnawlck,  &o... 

Qaoboc,  Ontario,  &c 

Krltish  Columbia... 

4.002,498 

23.500 

100 

1,038,879 

75, 302 

418 

3 

10.825 

30.223 
8,216 

88,848 
28,847 

50.497 
343 

304,987 
2,542 

2,901 
391 

28 

1,240 

33,456 

8,726 

224 

11,390 

55,114 

98,505 

1,606 

1,040 

23 

8 

3,945 

598 
1,509 

1.502.795 

518, 2» 

1.868 

153,^ 
696 

Newfonndlaud  and 
Labrador 

12,824 

44,764 

49 

835 

British  West  Indies 

British  Honduras  . . 

13 

Honc*Kon<^  ....... 

4.189 
508 

British  PoHsesaions 
in  AustruSCsia 

1 

Hawi^f Ian  J^land  8  -  - 

1 

1  609 

Hayti - 



'221 

Italy 

1 

8 

M.8 

1,120 
452 

1,431 
283,495 

5,981 
14 

Japan 

Mexico 

1,770 

283.495 

460 

Netherlands 

33,464 

2,105 

22,117  273.914 

Dutch  West  Indies. 

Portugal 

5,875 
.I? 

5  375 

Am>i  C.Madeira,  and 
OapeVerde  Islands 
Russia  on  the  Baltic 

43 

52 

2  8831       9.9Sa 

2,883 

Russia,  Asiatic 

J47 

147 

147 

San  Domingo 

65 

Spain 

39 
665 

32,303 

4.007 
3,007 

07,822 

4  007 

Cuba 

4,050 

97,826 
834 

Snreden   and   Nor- 
vray 

5,820 

211 

9,024 

46,803 

1 

10 

Venezaela 

Total 

5,712,726 

98,021 

97,880 

617,860 

50,889'307,864  4,562 

1             i 

48,814 

271,200 

2,535.854 

3.612,527 
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No.  60.— Statement  showing  the  Kinds,  Quantities,  and  Values 
of  Domestic  Pish  and  Pish  Oil,  and  the  Total  Value  of 
PoBEiaN  Fish  and  Fish  Oil,  Exported  from  the  United  States 
daring  each  Year  from  1821  to  1886. 


YEABS 
ENDING- 


Sept.  80— 

mi.. 

1822.. 
1823.. 
1824.. 
1825.. 
1820.. 
1827.. 
1828.. 
1829.. 
1880.. 
1831.. 
1832.. 
1833.. 
1834.. 
I83S.. 
1880.. 
1887.. 
1888.. 
1889.. 
1840.. 
1841.. 
1842.. 
Jmio  30— 
1843a. 
1844.. 
1845.. 
1840.. 
1847.. 
1848  . 
1849.. 
1850.. 
1851.. 
18S2.. 
1853.. 
1854.. 
1856.. 
1850.. 
18W.. 
1868.. 
1850.. 
1800.. 
1801.. 
1802.. 
1803.. 
1804.. 
1886.. 
1800.. 
1807.. 
1808.. 
I860.. 
1870.. 
1871.. 
1872.. 
1878.. 
1874.. 
1875.. 
1870.. 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1879.. 
1880.. 
1881.. 
1882.. 
1888... 
1884... 
1885.. 
1880.. 


DOMEanC  FISH  AMD  FIBH  OIL. 


Diied  or 
smoked. 


OwU 
207,305 
241,228 
202.700 
310, 189 
300,857 
200,803 
247,821 
205,217 
294,701 
229,790 
230,577 
250,514 
240,089 
253,132 
287.721 
240,700 
188,048 
200,028 
208,720 
211,425 
252,199 
256.083 

174,220 
271,010 
.288,380 
,'277.401 
258,870 
206,549 
1C7, 457 
108,600 
151,088 
134,732 
131.005 
131.310 
119,920 
168.071 
174,765 
101,269 
209,350 
219, 028 
219,324 
250,819 
228,234 
192,505 
157,472 
130,093 
109,114 
129,074 
88,415 
111,072 
119. 618 
120,013 
118,070 
129,982 
129,752 
175,928 
150,048 
188,831 
107, 130 
179,460 
212,001 
150.512 
168,446 
197,8521, 
220.6051 
100.268 


DoOt. 

708,778 

066^780 

734,024 

873, 

830,356 

067,742 

747, 171 

819,926 

747,541 

530.  OSO 

025,303 

740,009 

712,317 

030,384 

783,805 

748,404 

588,500 

0-J6.245 

709, 218 

541,858 

602,810 

667,782 

381,175 
690,836 
803.353 
000.559 
659,629 
609,482 
419,002 
865,349 
867,729 
354,127 
371,607 
389,073 
370,802 
578,  Oil 
570, 348 
487,007 
012,901 
090.088 
634.941 
712,584 
921, 181 
967, 018 
107, 956 
734,427 
596,586 
598.137 
898,825 
570. 334 
592.598 
588,194 
569. 151 
612,580 
710, 121 
900,306 
701,785 
706,154 
748,747 
730,231 
840.190 
635.155 
882,830 
140,052 
079. 115 
890,811 


Pickled. 


BhU, 


VoOt. 
76,9501204,813 

240, 108 

r'  776 
268;  010 


70,026 
76,772 
74,173 
71,  " 
86,877 
67,054 
64,454 
62,030 
06,958 
92,861 
103,274 
86,897 
61,931 
52,007 


772270,^ 


40,046 
42.034 
24.328 
42,666 
36,027 
41,410102, 


002248,417 
—  267,180 
240,276 
240,737 
220,537 
225,987 
304,441 
300,812 
277,978 
223,290 
224,630 
48,029221,426 


181,384 
192,758 
141,320 
179,  IOC 
148,973 
824 


537116, 
1681197, 
478208. 
588230, 
072,136, 
618,109, 
03, 
483|  01, 
016118, 
022  08, 
060  89, 
009162, 
1761  94, 
300,173, 
048  211. 
892'107, 
301203, 
110191, 
685  244, 
042  — 


042 
179 
654 
495 
221 
315 
085 
445 
932 
883 
409 
187 
111 
039 


.280 
1,874 


420, 
508, 
632. 


75, 

75, 

50, 

34,305300; 

22, 

25. 

24, 


other 
cured. 


DoUs. 


Fresh. 


DoUt. 


ill, 
200, 
213, 
253, 
220, 
209, 
109, 
220, 
350, 
417, 
486. 
416, 
290, 
284, 
204, 
244, 
372, 
200, 
310, 
288, 


441 
700 
634 
028 
685 
816 

508  20, 513 
6OO' 
074 
494 
461 
455 
211 
309 
077 
,201 
041 
060 
281 
738 
102 
862 
293 
723 
454 
385 


272,397 
349. 038 
467,620 
0:t5, 538 
677,171 
1,128.208 
1, 855, 550 
2, 102, 522 
2,486.225 
3, 198, 806 
2,939,587 
2.820,444 
2,803,330 
3,218,581 
3,202,412 
890  2,661,587 
170  2,754,665 
188  2, 268, 649 


70,453 


13. 

192, 108)200, 

189,281 

184.774 
05,848 
09,131 
39.983 
67,832 
64, 577  243, 
50,974  223, 
09,448170, 
80, 879  214, 

114.338 
84, 278  393, 
80,4371453, 


962543, 


124, 
07.539 
89.148 
72.875 
62, 000 
83,850 
29,734 


Oys- 
ters. 


D0U8. 


Whale  and  fish 
oU. 


QiMt. 
068,025 
000,325 
453, 126 
251,830 
072,615 
052,401 
481,180 
488,408 
287,062 
,96 
687, 

605,918 
298,872 
614,814 
217,821 
362,325 
024,001 
824,376 
482,908 
520,878 
094,924 
909,728 


85,080 
120.889 
200.400, 
181,27l| 
121, 94G 

89,2601 
134,804 
108, 122! 
173, 711 1, 
""1,723 
1,733 
>,277 
__J,10fll. 
260,620;i, 
"\  061 
1,306:2, 
J,  8051. 
582,249 
612, 703 
029.030 
572,487 
715, 619 
732,0101 


2,479,910 

4, 104, 504 

4,505.002 

2,052,874 

3,189,502 

1, 007, 038 

2.783,480 

1.470,107 

2,004,886 

802,300 

821,080 

718.842 

705,402 

646,004 

414, 406 

840,127 

900,341 

335,736 

000,408 

500,810 

055,511 

410,405 

044,647 

177.500 

420, 882 

706,634 

04,361 

310,878 

862,434 

171, 046 

288,263 

573,775 

805,007 

007,515 

020,038 

004,088 

230,265 

022,880 

507, 812 

083.925 

220,983 

488,915 

977,768 

184,871 


DolU. 

348,001 

211,415 

415,713 

296,708 

250,200 

188,343 

142, 648 

140,279 

858,822 

568,326 

654,440 

1,000,728 

924,810 

740, 019 

773,486 

1.040.466 

1,271,545 

1,556,775 

515,484 

1,404,984 

1,260,060 

1,315,411 

803,774 
.,464,968 
1,520.363 


1, 070, 059 


072,040 
882,485 
440,387 
223,247 


485,505 
526,888 


TOTAL 
VALUE. 


DoUt. 
1,822,682 
1, 227, 253 
1, 420, 513 
1,433,412 
1,328,073 
1,108,265 
1, 130, 005 
1,200,042 
1.820.800 
1,325,008 
1,484,274 
2,066,449 
1, 915,  too 
1,594,203 
1,782,020 
2, 017. 850 
2,041,885 
2, 375, 778 
1,306,022 
2,125,948 
2,012,443 
2, 045, 517 

1, 300, 091 
2, 361, 083 
2,632,370 


040,2981,876,352 


1,800,509 


552I 388  l|  271,'  185  246, 865 
965,5971,477,774'"  — 


1, 129, 434 
1, 364, 146 


490|  4261,0421 586  381, 724 
aftji  nnfi    or>n  iwm  3.'i4.  OBU 


Og  J 

'^     M    "^ 


DoUt. 
3,080 
1,463 

260 
4.701 

383 

500 
1,704 

400 


8.774 

270 

072 

4, 652 

1,800 

21. 570 

05,379 

9,260 

800 

9,034 

7,002 

15,188 

7,476 

1,643 

3.164 

821 

213 

100.028 


135,700 
143,948 
173,350 


803,297  208,004 
684,263  363,859 


950, 508  354, 080 
[,278,288,279,278 

"262,865 

230,580 
109,710 
242,421 
184,798 
56,076 
131,260 
138,804 


363, 665 1, 145, 890 

507,107 

508,762 
1, 780, 080 

581.264 
1.280,007 
1, 483, 503 

438,957 

816.404 

205,250 

319,840 

507,470 
81,860 

228.278 

452,937 

552,756 

154,243 

280,750 

413,411 

436,072 

442.165 

411,808 

750,248 


1, 281, 555 
1,445,423 
2.670,811 
1,460,233 
2,403,419 
2,834,040 

2,030,075 

2.697,9181144.150 
1, 692, 358 129, 019 
1,504,472  429,951 
1,621,794'353.800 
l,121,151i212,498 
1,613,810315.844 
1,047,629  876,018 
2, 227, 103  347. 130 
1,818,060  544,000 
2, 528, 205,200, 800 
3,578,476217,450 
4,151,256153,492 
4, 581, 8711229, 337 
5,270,850233,273 

203,500 

239,488 
183,871 
328,451 
322,040 
408, 110 
257.348 
284,773 


..^_._5,2G0,187 
340,1094,367,934 

229, '/26 

420,780 
115,400 
190, 7(U 
321,227 
361, 171 


4,817,766 
5,220,801 
5,275,628 
4,933,635 
5,214,146 
570,072 


a  Nine  months. 
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No.  61.— Statement  showing,  by  Countries,  the  Kinds,  Quantities, 
and  Values  of  Domestic  Fish  aiid  Fish  Oil,  and  the  Total 
Yalyes  of  Foreign  Fish  and  Fish  Oil  Exported  from  the  United 
States  daring  the  Tears  ending  June  30,  1884,  1885,  and  1886. 

[ AbbroYiation :  n.  e.  s.,  not  elsewhere  specified.] 


kinds  op  fish. 

BNOLAHD. 

KOVA    SCOTIA,     KKW 
nKUKSWICK.  PUIXCR 
KDWAKD        I8LAKD, 
QUEBEC,     02JTARI0, 
SfANITOnA,    AXD 
KOKTHWEST   TKBRI- 
TOBY. 

ORBMANT. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1884. 

Codfish,  haddock,  hake,  and  poUock, 
dried,  smoked,  and  cored. .  .pounds . . 

Mackerel.  pickle<l barrels. . 

Salmon : 

Canned 

29,643 
93 

Dollars. 
1,096 
1,105 

1,774,340 
11.659 

727,967 
850 

VoUarf. 
20,401 
4,713 

608 
10,£&t 
42,332 

29,842 
10.648 

92,080 
35.271 
6.901 

1,185 

Ihllars. 
77 

2,510 

Other 

663 

Fish,  fresh,  n.e.s .....pounds.. 

1, 353, 160 

560,608 
1,610 

Fish,  dried,  smoked,  and  eurea,  n.  e.  s., 
pounds 

110. 878 
1,429 

5,650 
0,084 

349, 706 
12,171 
74,843 

658.099 
19 

107, 524 

Fish,  pickled,  n.  e.  s barrels.. 

Sheli-fish: 

Oysters 

2^ 
28,303 

Other 

7,633 

Whsle  and  fish  oil gsUons. . 

256,344 

14,771 

29.004 

10,964 

Total  value  of  domestic  fish 

2.236,654 
33,091 

253.640 
122,069 

157.833 

Total  value  of  foreij^n  fish 

2.525 



1885. 

Codfish,  haddock,  hake,  and  poUock, 
dried,  smoked,  and  cored . . .  poon<l8 . . 

Mackerel,  pickled barrels. . 

Salmen: 

Canned 

5,120 
532 

256 
4,677 

1,686,375 
1,120 

244,942 
937 

7,074 
2,938 

24,897 

125 

26,075 

28.113 
1,519 

106,  SOI 

29,809 

1,549 

621 

5 

44 

35 

317 

Other 

539 

Fish,  A'esh,  n.e.s .'...pounds.. 

894,473 

504,143 
434 

Fish,  dried,  smoked,  and  cured,  n.  e.  s., 
pounds  

161,718 
3C5 

12,542 
7,006 

512,115 

10, 073 

107,206 

744, 791 
15 

09,963 

Fish,  pickled,  n.  c.  s barnUs. . 

Shellfish: 

Oysters 

65 
12,506 

Other 

• 

27,809 

Whale  aud  fish  oil gallons.. 

891,705 

4.300 

63,013 

19,650 

Total  raloe  of  domestic  fish 

2.347,370 
5,862 

228,000 
19, 817 

160.997 

Total  value  of  foreign  fish 

12, 124 

1886. 

Codfish,  haddock,  hake,  and  pollock, 
drio<l.  smoked,  and  cured.,  .pounds. . 

Mnckcrol,  pickled .barrels . . 

Salmon : 

Cunned 

148 
79 

10 
753 

1,441,456 
130 

18,606 
08 

1,200 
389 

23,960 

124 

26,205 

22,802 
•      3,815 

100,343 
23,223 
8,706 

87 
11 

5 
75 

471 

Other 

Fish,  fresh,  n.  e.B pounds. . 

853,396 

307,125 
498 

75 

630,732 
10 

10 

Fish,  dried,  smoked,  and  core^n.  e.  s., 
pounds 

.......... 

127, 340 

28 

6,250 
214 

518,469 
10, 610 
83,374 

86,443 
50 

10. 610 

Fish,  pickled,  n.  e.  s barrels.. 

Shell.flsh  : 

Oysters 

Other  

*"74*Mi' 

4,074 

Whale  and  fish  oil gallons.. 

285,074 

9,543 

20,483 

Total  value  of  domestic  fish  .... 

2,061,281 
4,923 

210,798 
10,172 

122,230 
8.183 

Total  value  of  foreign  fish 
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No.  Gl.— EXPORTS  of  DOMESTIC   and  FOREIGN  FISH,  &c.,  by  COUNTRIES, 

&c.,  1884-1886— Continued. 


KINDS  OP  FISH. 

UONG-KOKG. 

BUrmH  P0BSI88I0N8 
IK  AU8TRALA8IA. 

HAWAUAM  IBLAKDB. 

Quantity. 

Yalno. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1884. 

Codfish,  haddock,  hake,  and  poUock. 

dried,  smoked,  and  cared poanda. . 

Mackerel,  pickled barrels.. 

34,380 

Dollars. 
2.123 

71,030 

DoUort. 
4,874 

121,765 

DoUan, 

7,600 

Sahnon: 

CsDxied 

11.044 

401.670 
14,105 



28,242 

Other 

41,464 

Fish,  fteeb,  n.  e.  s pounds.. 

Fish,  dried,  smoked,  andcQre4itn.e.s., 
pounds 

1,140,570 

63,047 

27,017 
882 

2.425 
4,302 

17,408 
6,560 
10,032 

271,857 
730 

16,166 

Fish,  pickled,  n.o.s barrels .  - 

7,058 

Shellfish : 

Oysters 

17 
87,280 
2,470 

'  6,008 

15,250 

110 

Other 

*"33,*038' 

Whale  and  fish  oU gallons.. 

4,013 

244 

Total  value  of  domestic  fish 

166,800 

467,655 
12.335 

122,707 

Total  value  of  foreign  fish 

5.166 

1885. 

Codfish,  haddock,  hako,  and  poUook, 
dried,  smoked,  and  cured  . . . .pounds. . 
Mackerel,  pickled oarrels 

63,730 

3,130 

517,740 
30 

25,456 
300 

383.002 
12,202 

153,580 

6,710 

Salmon:  '• 

Canned 

8,030 
1,200 

20,724 

Other 

36.788 

Fish, f^^sh, n. 0.8  .- ...pounds.. 

Fish,  dried,  smoked,  and  cured,  n.e.s., 

pounds      -    r-^..r    ,    .-    ,    r    -    r 

040,730 

41, 015 

21, 307 
1,785 

1,543 
0,135 

11,043 
23,470 
51,664 

311, 001 
01 

15,054 

P&h,  pickled,  n.  0.  s barrels  f. 

706 

SbeN-flsh: 

Oysters 

167 

160, 100 

5,701 

4,512 

Other 

15,260 

Whalo  and  fish  oil  gallons.. 

13.635 

120,024 

703 

238 

Total  value  of  domestic  fish 

228, 352 
33 

518,004 
20, 110 

100,011 
3,001 

Total  value  of  foreign  fish 

1886. 

Codfish,  haddock,  hake,  and  pollock, 

dried,  smoke<1,  and  cured  — pounds  . 

Mackerel,  pickled barrels. . 

40,000 

2,641 

145.400 
134 

7,540 
805 

200.857 
010 

225,526 

11,382 

Salmon: 

Canned  

6,860 
1,840 

21, 675 

Other 

20, 815 

Fish,  fresh,  n.  o.s pounds. 

Fish,  dried,  smoked,  andcure^n.o.s., 
pounds .... 

477,542 
458 

10,712 
2;  035 

672 

186.302 

5.688 

17,285 
410 

1,600 
3,401 

20,077 
41,070 
18,585 

407.568 
400 

10,723 

Fish,  pickled,  n.  e.  H barrels.. 

Shellfish : 

Oysters 

4.021 
7.000 

Other 

*"54,'032 

10.730 
850 

Whale  and  fish  oil gallons . . 

15,430 

1,000 

Total  value  of  domestic  fish  ...... 

226,740 

305.750 
43,000 

100.008 
1,827 

Total  value  of  foreign  fish 
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No.  61.— EXPORTS  of  DOMESTIC  and  FOREIGN  FISH,  &c.,  by  COUNTRIES, 
4&C.,  1884-1886— Continued. 


KINDS  OF  FISH. 


1884. 

Codfish,  haddock,  hake,  and 
pollock,  dried,  smoked,  and 

onred ..  pooDds.. 

Mackerel,  pickled — uarrels. . 
Salmon: 

Canned  

Other 

Fish,  fresh,  n.  e.  s pounds . . 

Fish,  drie<l,  smoked,  and  cured, 

n.e.s pounds.. 

Fish,  pickled,  n. c. s. .uarrels. . 
Shell-iish: 

Oysters  

Other 

Whale  and  fish  oil. .  .gallons. . 

Total  valno  of  domestic  fish  .. 
Total  value  of  foreign  fish  — 


1885. 

Codfish,  haddock,  hake,  nnd 
I>oUock,  drieil,  smoketl,  nnd 

cured pounds . . 

Mackerel,  pickled — uarroln. . 
Salmon : 

Canned  

Other 

Fish,  fresh,  n.  o.  s — pounds 
Fish,  dricti,  smoked,  and  cured, 

u.as pounds.. 

Fish,  pickled,  n.  0.  s . .  barrels . . 
Shell-iish: 

Oysters 

Other 

Whale  and  fish  oil . .  .gallons . 

Total  value  of  domestic  fish  . . 
TotfU  yaluo  of  foreign  fish  . . . 


3,889.050 
4,244 


Quan- 
tity. 


312 

505, 545 
15, 080 


U 


Valuo. 


DoUt. 
205,406 
34,845 

223 
101 

43 

21,513 
04.010 

1,105 
Gl 
40 


1. 057, 052 
034 


357.34' 
135 


UMITID  STATES 
OP  COLOMBIA. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


241, 050 
233 


Dollg. 
70,i)61 
12,265 

11,820 
0,584 


8,095,551 

o,oei 


21,455 
1, — 

2.971 

7,630 

126 


135,401 
0,277 


G,  500,031 
I      11,408 


250,4101,547,828 


1880. 

Codfish,  haddock,  hake,  and 
pollock,  dried,  smoked,  and 

cured pounds . . 

Mackerel,  pickled  —  barrels . . 
Salmon : 

Canned  

Other 

Fish,  fresh,  n.  e.  s  — pounds. . 
Fish,  dried,  smoked,  andcurcd, 

n.e.8 pounds.. 

Fish,  pickled,  n.  o.  s. . barrels. . 
Shellfish: 

Oysters 

Other 

Whale  and  fish  oil . . .  gallons . . 

Total  value  of  domestic  fish  . . 
Total  value  of  foreign  fish  — 


1,081.136 
10,  Oil 


01,013 

577 
310 


261 


437, 085 
£0 


31, 001 
03.053 

200 
47 
00 


,501,180  241,890 
U851   57,410 


132 
503 


1,13,%  425 
18, 34" 


193 


32, 542 
70.203 

381 
81 
67 


409,278 
58,381 


1,C 


321,273 
240 


1, 070.  ai8 
2,757 


270,442 
004 


141 


ALL  OTHER  COU!f- 
TKIE8. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Valu©. 


Quantity. 


422,448 
55,032 


14,020,123 
13,102 


02,551 
25,071 
287,580       10,034 

3,558,490     146.484 
11,934       61,125 


150,582 


1,035,008 
225, 012 


97,601 
20,066 

18,542 

0,830 

t. 


9,138,9% 
9,842 


24,881 
1,412 

8,822 
H600 


188,844 
4,220 


21,805 

17.165 
6,785 


19, 176 
3.404 

3,993 

14, 255 

6^ 


.1188,037 
.i    4.341 


140,769 

S,  425, 432 
12,643 


384,127 


101,3806,963,604 


12,605 


59,653 

2,182,743 
10,011 


743.818 


74,790 
50,275 
79,189 


1,041,001 

7, 174, 332 
31,032 


488,015 


Value. 


DoOan, 
734,046 
107,050 

2.323,036 
110,531 
62,000 

415,000 
188,046 

572.487 
228,030 
190,704 


4,033,635 
408,110 


334,162 
50.084 

117,104 

22,051 

7,275 

98.645 
60,051 

64,393 
11In757 
135,111 


18,178,087 
24,512 


1,002,883 
191,090 


1,035,242 

6,617,507 
85,402 


077,768 


724,858 
139;  663 

2,260,507 
82,114 
33,350 

854,257 
170,507 

715,610 
411,  OM 
321,227 


230, 850 15, 664, 105 
72, 010        28, 505 


72,604 
12,277 
3,510 


913, 114 


79,111  5,644,203 
60.208    30,806 


59,675 

49, 749 

223,342 


849,851 
155,326 


1.184,871 


5,214.140 
257,348 


002,034 
143.647 

1.875.100 
4S.450 
20.734 

287,877 
144.341 

732,019 
850,080 
361,171 


4,570,072 
28I,044S 
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No.  02. — Statement  of  tbo  Products  of  tho  American  Whale 
Fisheries  brouglit  into  the  United  States  for  each  of  the  Years 
ending  June  30,  from  1869  to  1886,  inclusive. 


TTEABS 
BIfBING 
JUNE  30- 


laat.,, , 

imi 

1872 

1873 .,. 

1814.... 

1875-.,.,..,. 

ia7». .-..,-.. 

isn, ........ 

1S7« 

IfT^.,,. 

i«ao....  ... 

1881 

i8sr. ........ 

list..,, 

1S84.. ....... 

laee. --. 


44a,  DIP  fe 
027.  Dei!  I, 

Eli),  fm 

(H]O,051  1, 
281  ^(^^ 
337,  U74 

042,  2m 
094,  N^ 

802, 11" 

870,tt7fi 


DqU*. 

,  m*,  m& 

045,117 
,HLS,4N 

,  a5t),  us? 

72L{,II[> 

,7:t£>,«2i 

IW.  004 

(/i:s  034 

Mt7.  5S0 

fi47,  naa 

727p  Kk 


PUier  wltolo. 


278, 713  ^ 

Slfj,  DH^V 
(171,  StI 
512.  236 
n77.  4t»l 
414,1^6 
1 12,  Bill 

077,  fill 

2:W,  H77 
228,  2132 
^ra,T77 

m6,a3H 
001,  wu 
(Ml,0*'!i 


lVliiileli>tm(Hir 
Gv  tmnplU. 


,  mi,  020  071. 
,7i^3,tiir»flJ^ 

,  'M\,  mTi  H7J, 

(wr^(»imo7, 

BTO,  H0  301, 
77i\  t»ll^  :ilJ, 

&i7,r.;j<i,:i23, 
(J2U,  :iiiij!:iKi, 

40a2lJFi|Hirr, 
457,85l!20«, 


52u,n5  2ij;t, 

41fl,3lol40a 
!527.n22!4M, 
r>lfl.  1921^40. 
3«i7.5|allt?ii, 
4  ^7,  D3^Va32, 
.47*1,  07T'4I0. 


ooia3,nn>< 
i!»o'rai.-i07 

7MllCI.7y;. 
7t>5illil,  10(i 
UOKKiO,  TO  I 
221  !!(U,»[MI 
2nl27U,  OSO 

■»u>[;;2i,  r>i^ 
tm»'2(y,  am 

20y  ■I(>l,4ii7 
lK0;412,4h!i 
IM  JiKI,  02< 
2G2  37y,0iHJ 

im  i:jii,  jwa 

571478,4151 
:U7  3rkJ,  &04 
551}  574.  »47 

2^j7<iaa,  lu 


Anilii'^rgrif. 


Uf.    DqU«. 


no 
,4r»i 


132 

r..ti2i 


Ih'S 

ni. 


21,«4(; 
110 
410 


21,0«0  

*i,7&l|    2.yi)ft 

M,  :1U5  .,,.., 

075'   - 

, i',ri44 

jn,  4^1      si^ 

4,  OCO  . . . . 


"2<ii>  16,000 ! 


VALIJK» 


005, 
!Jn3  4, 
liia, 
i&Vi, 
1,432:1, 
....... !2. 


2H2, 

750 1?, 

502. 

....12, 


2,0871, 

COO  2 

m  1, 

4,  rm  1, 

17,5501, 
ll,08«l, 
2, 150  1, 


I 


055.077 

070,  Tai 
371/iaM 

000,112 

3i!«,  tjn 

201,i!» 
S41,  002 
737,  :J7S> 
442,4^ 
213,  sy4 
077,111 
047,  40B 
71H,  530 

Kaj,407 
517,  353 
57^5,342 
7U8,]0^ 


No.  63.— Statement  sbowinff,  by  States  and  Customs  Districts,  tbo 
Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  of  tbe  United  States  engaged  in 
the  Cod  and  Mackerel  Fisheries,  June  30,  1886. 


[Prepared  by  the  Baroau  of  Navip^tion.J 


states  and  customs  districts 
in  which  documented. 


Pasaamaqnoddy 

Machias 

Frenchman's  Bay 

Castine 

Bangor 

Belfast 

WxUdoboroagh 

Wiscaaset 

Bath 

Portland  and  Falmonth . 

Saco 

Konnebank 

York 


Total  . 


NEW  HAUPSHIBE. 


Portamoath  . 


MAS8ACHU8BTTB. 


Nowbrnyport 

Gloncestcr 

Salem  and  Beverly 

Marblehead   

Boston  and  Charlestown  . 

Plymouth 

Barnstable 

Ed;;artown 

New  Bedford 

FalJUiTer 


Total  . 


Vessels  over  20 
tons. 


No. 
12 
2 

20 
36 


311 


13 


8 

384 

0 

17 

50 

5 

170 


Col 


Tons, 

62a  OC 

44.  ri2 

1,885.88 

2.513.22 


1,45*.  21 
1,073.92 
1,001.70 
144. 52 
0, 340. 12 
52.51 
1,340.38 


17,481.10 


540.10 


Vessels  nnder  20 
tons. 


No. 
10 
21 
20 
18 
4 
20 
01 


272 


280.47 
27, 838. 74 

54a  17 

837.04 
3, 282. 78 

350.86 
13,739.88 


40a90 


47,287.44 


189 


TOUM. 

215. 
281. 
1'73. 
2  2. 

C'l. 
308. 
780. 
351. 

05. 
52a 

51. 

9:;. 

30. 


3, 304. 08 


104.47 
031.48 
150. 27 
120.23 
14,5. 42 

97. 33 
500.13 

34. 54 
270.07 

45.94 


No. 

28 
23 


4 

00 

lit 

05 

0 

135 

7 

29 

3 


583 


18 


18 
437 
21 
29 
03 
15 
213 
5 
35 
4 


Tonn. 

843. 78 

320.10 
2. 159. 10 
2,70ai2 
04. 5.> 
1,7C:j.  11 
l,854.9l» 
2,  34:L  23 

210. 4(; 
6,874.18 

103. 70 

1.4.10.86 

30.03 


20. 785. 18 


014. 75 


384.94 

28, 470. 22 

6!>8. 44 

96.1.87 

3,  42a  20 

44  a  19 

14,240.01 

34.54 

C8a57. 

45.94 


2, 115, 48  I!,  840 
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No.  63.— NUMBER  anil  TONNAGE  of  VESSELS  of  tho  UNITED   STATES   EN 
GAGED  ill  tho  COD  aD«l  MACKEREL  FISHERIES,  i8S6— Contiuaed. 


STATES  AND  C0STOMS  DISTRICTS 
IN  WHICH  DOCUMENTED. 

Vessels  over  20 
tons. 

No,         Tom. 

Vessels  under  20  | 
tons. 

TOTAL. 

BHODI  ISLAND. 

ProvideBce 

No. 
14 

4 
27 

Ton$. 
126.26 
30.48 
310.12 

No. 
14 

4 
42 

Tons, 
120.36 

Bristol  and  Warren 

39.48 

Newport 

15 

1,470.20 

1,780.32 

Total 

15 

1,470.20 

45 

475.86 

60 

1,&1&06 

COHKKCnCUT. 

Stonington 

23 
32 

1.090.08 
1,424.85 

33 
24 

82&56 
853L01 

56 
56 

1  4I&64 

Now  London 

1,777.86 

Total 

55 

2.514.93 

57 

681.57 

112 

3.190.50 

KIW  TORK. 

New  York 

19 
20 

736.80 
3,008.15 

44 

20 

276.60 
181.33 

63 

i      *® 

1.013.40 

Sag  Harbor 

3.189.48 

Total 

30 

3.744.95 

64 

457.93 

1    103 

4,202.68 

KEW  JEBfiET. 

Great  Egg  Harbor 

1 

17.28 

1 

1 

!        1 

17.28 

VIBOIXIA. 

Cherrystone 

1 

22,26 

i 

1 

22.20 

KOBTII  CABOUXA. 

Beaufort 

1 

33.22 

1 

83.22 

FLOBIIlA. 

Ponnacola 

10 

351.05 

3 

40.05 

13 

391.10 

CALIFOBXIA. 

San  DioffO    .- 

3 
I 
2 

29L14 
19.81 
13.01 

3 

1 
2 

20.14 

Wilmington 

19.81 

San  Franciaco 

13.01 

Total 

6 

61.96 

6 

61.00 

OBBOOlf. 

Willamette 

1 

30.70 

1 

30.70 

Grand  total 

1,090 

73,445.34 

643 

7,259.47 

1,739 

80, 704. 81 

svymi 

LRYi 

lY  STATES 

Maine 

311 
13 

651 
15 
55 
39 

17, 481. 10 
540.10 

47,287.44 
1,470.20 
2,514.03 
3,744.95 

272 

5 

189 

45 

57 

64 

1 

3.304.08 

74.56 

2,115.48 

476.86 

681.57 

457.98 

17.28 

683 

18 

.    840 

i      60 

112 

103 

1 

1 

1 

13 

6 

1 

20,785.18 
614.75 

New  Hampshire... 

M^Assachiifl(*ttii  ...            .........       .... 

49.402.03 
1,940.06 

Khodo  Island 

Connecticut 

3  190.50 

Now  York 

4.202.88 
17.28 

New Jersev 

Virginia... 

1 

1 
10 

22.26 
33.22 
35L05 

22.20 

North  Carolina , 

33.23 

Florida  

3 
6 

1 

40.05 
61.96 
30.70 

391.10 

California 

61.90 

Oregon 

30.70 

Grand  total  

1,096 

78.445.34 

643 

7,259.47 

,..73, 

80, 704. 81 
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No.  G4.— Statement  showing  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Ves- 
sels of  tbo  United  States  engaged  in  the  Whale  Fisheries, 
June,  30,  1886. 

[Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Navigation.] 


PORTS. 


Boeton,  Mass 

Barnstable,  Mass 

Edgartown.  Mass 

New  Bedfonl.  Mass.  (sail)... 
New  Bedford,  Mass.  (steam) 
New  London,  Conn 

Total 


No. 


104 


Tons. 


3 

28«.26 

I'J 

1,107.60 

1! 

40&50 

80 

19,030.r2 

2 

700.27 

5 

005.02 

23,138.36 


No.  05. — Statement  showing  the  Tonnage  of  the  United  States 
Merchant  Marine  employed  in  the  Fisheries,  from  1789  to  1886. 

(Prepared  bj  the  Bnreaa  of  Navigation.] 


YEAR  ENDING- 


Doc.31— 
1780... 
1700... 
1791... 
1792... 
1793... 
1794... 
1796... 
1790... 
1797  .. 
1798... 
1790  .. 

1800  .. 

1801  .. 
1802... 
1803... 

.1804... 
1805... 
1806... 
1807... 
1806... 
1800... 
1810... 
1811... 
1812... 
1813... 
1814... 
1815... 
181C... 
1817... 
1818... 
1819... 
IffiO... 
1821... 
1822... 
1823... 
1824... 
1825... 
1826... 
1837... 
1828... 
1829... 
18M... 
1631... 


WHAUC  FI8HBBIB8. 


Regis- 
terett  ves- 
sels. 


Ton*. 


5,055 
2,814 
2,340 
2,021 
11,247 
12,010 
5,117 
9.778 
8,144 
3,802 
3,204 
3.250 
5,245 
1.988 
2,153 


4,874 
10,135 
31,700 
35,801 
20,071 
45.449 
39.918 
33.160 
35,879 
41,767 
45,053 
54,021 
57.284 
88,912 
82,816 


Enrolled 
vessels. 


Tom. 


4,129 

:i.l63 

2,364 

1,101 

703 

592 

652 

736 

580 

1,143 

323 

898 

729 

007 

724 

573 

330 

54 

042 

780 

502 

1,230 

1,168 

330 

015 

080 

1,054 

1,924 

3,134 

585 

180 


227 
339 
180 


793 
481 


Total. 


Tont. 


4,129 
3,1C3 
2.3(U 
1.104 
703 
5,047 
3.406 
3.085 
3. 201 
I?.  390 
12. 330 
6,015 
10.507 
0,051 
4,526 
.•J,  777 
3,589 
5.290 
2,930 
2,  942 
502 
1,230 
1,108 
5,224 
10,750 
32,380 
30,445 
27,005 
48,583 
40,503 
33.846 
35,379 
41,084 
45,992 
54,801 
57.284 
39.705 
82,797 


CX>D  FISDRKIES. 


Licenscil 

EnroUed 

vessels 

vessels. 

under  20 

tons. 

Ton*. 

Tons. 

9.002 

28,348 

32,542 

32. 062 

28.974 

1,985 

17,498 

5,550 

24.887 

0,046 

28,500 

0.453 

33,400 

7,222 

35.477 

7,209 

23.033 

0.046 

22.  .307 

7,  120 

31.280 

8.102 

3  J.  988 

8.534 

43,410 

8,890 

43,088 

8,926 

48.470 

8,986 

50.353 

8,830 

00,600 

9.616 

43,51»8 

8,400 

26.110 

8,377 

20,261 

8,577 

34, 801 

8,873 

21,822 

H.637 

11,255 

8,622 

8,863 

8,992 

20.510 

10.427 

37,879 

10.217 

63,090 

10. 817 

58,552 

10,555 

65,045 

11,033 

60.843 

11,197 

51.352 

10,941 

58,405 

10,621 

67.041 

1J,214 

68,239 

9,208 

70,626 

10,836 

63,535 

10, 121 

73,709 

10,230 

74,765 

10,022 

97,889 

3.908 

58,041 

3,515 

57,239 

3,739 

ToUl. 


Tons. 

•9,062 
28,348 
82,54U 
32,062 
30,059 
23,048 
30, 933 
04,962 
40,028 
42,746 
29,979 
29,427 
39,382 
41, 622 
51,812 
52,014 
57, 465 
59,183 
70,306 
51,998 
34.487 
34,828 
43.234 
30.459 
19,877 
17,855 
30, 9.»7 
48,120 
64,807 
69,107 
70,078 
72,040 
62,293 
69.226 
78.255 
77,447 
81,462 
73,656 
83,939 
85^687 
101,797 
61,556 
00,978 


MACKBR- 

BL    FISU- 

BR1E8. 


Enrolled 
vessels. 


Tons. 


Total  em- 
ployed in 
theflsh^ 
eries. 


85,073 
46, 2U 


Tons. 

9,062 
28,348 
32,542 
32,062 
30,959 
27,177 
84,090 
37,826 
41,732 
43,509 
35,620 
32,893 
42,467 
44,723 
64,202 
64,353 
63,480 
69,690 
79,357 
66,524 
38,264 
38,417 
48,533 
33,889 
22,819 
18,417 
38,167 
49,294 
70,031 
85,857 
108,464 
108,485 
90,288 
117,809 
118,758 
110,793 
lie,  841 
115^640 
129,931 
140,488 
159,081 
137,234 
180,060 
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TEAR  ENDING— 


Dec.  31— 

1832... 

1833.., 

1834... 
Sept.  80— 

1835b. 

1830... 

1887.. 

1838... 

1830.. 

1840... 

1841.. 

1842.. 
Jane  30— 

1848b. 

1844.. 

1813.. 

1840.. 

1817... 

1848.. 

1840.. 

1850.., 

1851.- 

1852... 

1853  ., 

1854.. 

1855.. 

1856.. 

1857.. 

1858:. 

1859.. 

I860.. 

18GI.. 

1662.. 

1863.., 

1864.. 

1865... 

1866.. 

1867.., 

1868.., 

18C9.. 

1870.., 

1871.., 

1872.. 

1873.. 

1874... 

1875.. 

1876.. 

1877.. 

1878.. 

1879... 

1880.. 

1881.. 

1882.. 

1883.. 

1884.. 

isa-i.. 

1886.. 


WUALB  FISBBBISB. 


ReffU- 

ored  vcs- 

eels. 


Torn. 

72,869 
101. 158 
108,060 

97,640 
144, 681 
127,242 
no,  630 
131.845 
136,927 
157,405 
151, 613 

152,375 
168,204 
190,600 
186,080 
193,859 
192,180 
180, 186 
146,017 
181,644 
193,798 
193.203 
181,001 
180, 778 
189. 2» 
195, 772 
108,594 
186.728 
166,841 
145,734 
117, 714 
90,228 
05,145 
84,233 
105, 170 
62,884 
71,848 
70,202 
67,054 
61,400 
61,608 
44,765 
80,108 
88,220 
89,116 
40,693 
80,700 
40,028 
88,408 
88,651 
82,802 
82,414 
27,240 
26,184 
23,188 


Enrolled 
vessels. 


Ton*. 


377 
478 
364 


1,673 

1.895 

6.230 

440 


377 

142 
320 
207 
440 


433 


70 

248 

70 


6,283 


Total 


Tons. 

73,246 
101,636 
108,424 

07,649 
146, 2&I 
129.137 
124,860 
132,285 
130,027 
157, 405 
151, 990 

152,517 
168.614 
100,003 
187,420 
103,850 
102,613 
180,186 
146,017 
181,644 
193,708 
103,203 
181,001 
186,848 
189.461 
105,842 
198.594 
185,728 
166.841 
145,734 
117,714 
99.228 
95,145 
90,616 
106,170 
62,884 
71,843 
70,202 
67,954 
61,400 
61,608 
44,766 
89,108 
38,229 
89,116 
40,698 
80,700 
40,028 
88,408 
88,651 
32,802 
82,414 
27,240 
25,184 
23,138 


COD  FISnSBIEB.a 


Licensed 

EnroUed 

vessels 

yessels. 

under  20 

tons. 

ToflM. 

Tont. 

61,725 

3.803 

58,669 

4,152 

62,473 

3,931 

72,374 

4,064 

68.414 

4,893 

75,055 

6.497 

03.074 

6.090 

65,167 

7,001 

67,927 

8,100 

60.566 

5,996 

40,042 

4.863 

54,001 

6,323 

78,170 
60,826 

7.046 

7,105 

72. 616 

0,802 

70,178 

7,503 

82,652 

7,195 

73,882 

7.874 

85,  •40 

8.160 

87,476 

8.141 

102,650 

7.014 

99,990 

9,238 

102,104 

0,734 

102,028 

8.987 

05,816 

0,636 

104,573 

7.295 

110,806 

8,350 

120,577 

9.060 

127,008 

0,145 

127,311 

10,535 

122,863 

10,738 

106,660 

10,730 

02,746 

10,097 

69,227 

5,958 

42,797 

8,845 

86,709 

7,858 

74,768 

9.124 

66.165 

7,539 

82,612 

8,848 

82,002 

9,963 

87,403 

10,144 

99,642 

0,077 

68,490 

0.800 

68,703 

U,504 

77,814 

10.488 

70,678 

11,407 

71.660 

11,987 

60,543 

13,842 

64,035 

12,603 

66.365 

9,771 

67,015 

10,848 

84,322 

10,716 

72,609 

10,331 

73, 075 

8,690 

73,445 

7,260 

Total. 


Tons. 

65,028 
02,721 
66,404 

77,338 
63,307 
80,552 
70,084 
72,258 
76,030 
66,552 
54,805 

01.224 

85.225 

70,091 

79.318 

77.681 

80,847 

81.756 

03,806 

05, 617 

110, 573 

109.228 

111.928 

111,915 

102,452 

111,868 

119,252 

129.637 

136,653 

137, 840 

133.601 

117,290 

103,742 

66,185 

61,642 

44,567 

83,887 

62,704 

91,460 

92,865 

97,547 

109,619 

78,200 

80.207 

87,802 

91,085 

80,647 

79,885 

77,538 

76,136 

77,863 

95,038 

82,940 

82,665 

80,705 


MACKKB- 
EL  FZBH- 
BBIE8.a 


Enrolled 
TMsels. 


TOTkM. 

47,428 
48,720 
01,082 

64,443 
46.424 
40,811 
56,649 
35,984 
28, 209 
11,321 
16,697 

11,776 
16, 171 
21.414 
36.463 
31, 451 
43.558 
42,942 
.•i8,ir-> 
.•HI.  539 
72,546 
59.850 
35.041 
21,625 
20. 887 
28.328 
29.594 
27.070 
20.111 
54,705 
80,506 
51.019 
55,499 
41.909 
46,580 
31,498 


Total  em- 
plojecl  in 
the  fish- 
eries. 


Tofu. 

175. 703 
213,083 
225,910 

239,420 
255,985 
256,500 
251,593 
240.627 
241.232 
235,278 
222,802 

225,517 
270, 010 
289,308 
303,201 
303,091 
320.018 
304.884 
297.935 
327,800 
370. 917 
362,281 
328,870 
320,388 
321. 800 
336,038 
347.445 
342,430 
329.005 
838,375 
331,011 
267,537 
251.380 
106,910 
203,401 
128,449 
15.5,230 
132.006 
150,414 
154,353 
140, 15S 
154,274 
117,398 
118.436 
126,018 
13L078 
126,247 
110,918 
115,946 
114,687 
110,665 
127,458 
110.186 
107. 7»» 
103,843 


aMaokorel  flsheri^  inoladed  'vrith  cod  fisheries  since  1867. 


b  Nine  months. 
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No.  66.— The  Pboduots,  &c.,  of  the  Fishebies  of  the  United  States 

ill  1879. 

(From  the  Census.) 


STATES  AND  TEBRITOBIISS. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

California 

Connecticat 

Delaware 

Fbrida 

Georxia 

lUinois 

lodiana 

Loaisiana 

Maine 

Ifarjland 

Massachosetta 

M  ichigan 

Hinneeota 

Mississippi 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

SoQth  Carolina 

Texas 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Now  Encland  States 

Middle  »Uite8,exclu8iTeof  Groat  Lake  fish 

ones 

Sonthem  Atlantic  States 

GnirSUtes 

Pacific  States  and  Territories 

Great  Lakes 

The  United  States 


• 

GBAKD  TOTAL. 

rBBSONB  EMPLOYED. 

Persons 

Capital 

Yalne  o( 

Fisher- 

Shore- 

employed. 

invested. 

products. 

men. 
No. 

men. 

No, 

ThUart. 

DoUart, 

No. 

635 

38,200 

110,275 

545 

00 

0.180 

447,000 

2,661,640 

0,000 

13U 

3,0M 

1,139,675 

1,860,714 

2.080 

1,005 

3.131 

1,421,020 

1,456,860 

2,585 

540 

1,979 

20^/:::  I 

907,695 

1.002 

317 

2,480 

4ors  Ui 

643,227 

^?2i 

190 

899 

7H.  770 

119.993 

809 

90 

300 

^a,  400 

00.100 

265 

35 

52 

2n,;MH» 

32. 740 

45 

7 

1,597 

0:1, 021 

392.610 

1,300 

297 

11.071 

z^mAm 

3. 614, 178 

8,110 

2,901 

20,008 

6,  34l'p  443 

5,221,715 

15, 873 

10,135 

20,117 

14,331,  i Ml 

8,141,750 

17,105 

2,052 

1,781 

44:,  00:. 

710, 170 

1.000 

181 

35 

iLlJflO 

5,200 

30 

5 

186 

H.HOO 

22,540 

110 

76 

414 

I^Oli,  405 

170,084 

370 

38 

0,220 

1,40^/203 

3,170.580 

5,659 

501 

7.266 

2,  e25i,  f.i5 

4,380,605 

5,050 

1,016 

6.274 

son,  r^i 

845,095 

4,729 

545 

1.046 

4 7 J,  MOO 

618,420 

925 

121 

0,835 

hww.'Am 

2,781.034 

2,795 

4,040 

552 

lis*,  HIO 

320,050 

611 

41 

2.310 

im,  fl7fl 

880,916 

1.602 

708 

1,005 

^■A\  ^75 

212,482 

964 

41 

601 

IJ,  lOt) 

128,800 

491 

110 

18,864 

i,ou,  no 

3,124,444 

16,051 

2,813 

744 

Ifir,  :i5fl 

191,^72 

729 

15 

800 

'l2'l\Ai\^ 

■2:^  \m 

7ao 

70 

37,043 

lt>,S37,Kr7 

14,370.  m 

20,  «M 

i,m 

14.981 

1. 420,  OTS 

ft,  576^  579 

ll^Wk 

31,391 

52.418 

H,USl/?/5 

Q,B0»,737 

314.  Tti 

^^'l*i 

5.131 

545.  &g4 

1,227.644 

4,3J§Q 

740 

10,803 

2,  74S,  %m 

7.484,750 

11,013 

f,]90 

5,050 

1,345,975 

1,78*,050 

1,493 

667 

131,426 

37.1>543lfl 

43,040,  OKI 

101,084 

29.T43 

STATES  AND 
TERRITORIES. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

California 

Conneeticat 

Delaware   

Florida 

Geor;i:ia 

llUnoU 

Indiana 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

MassaobnaettS. . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MJssisaippi 

New  Hompahire . 

New  Jersey 

NowTork. 

North  Carolina.. 

Ohio 

Or^^on ...... .... 

Pennsylvania .... 

Bhodolalaiid.... 


APPARATUS  AND  CAPITAL. 


Vessels. 


Number. 


24 


49 

291 

09 

124 

1 

3 

1 

40 

606 

1,450 

1,064 


23 
500 
641 

05 
0 


Tonnage. 


317.20 


5,246.80 

0, 215. 95 

1,226.00 

2,152.97 

12.00 

209.73 

21.00 

539.09 

17. 032. 05 

43,500.00 

83,233.17 

014.42 


1, 019. 05 
10,446.90 
11,582.51 

1,457.90 
360.61 


321.09 
2,602.77 


Values. 


Dollars. 
14,585 


535.350 

514, 050 

51,000 

272,045 

450 

8,  .'iOO 

2,500 

20, 821 

033,542 

1.750,000 

3,171,189 

98,500 

5,000 


51,500 

545,000 

772.000 

30.000 

38,400 


10,600 
101,850 


BoaU. 


Number. 


119 
3.000 

853 
1,173 

839 
1.058 

358 

101 
15 

165 
5,020 
2, 826 
0,749 

454 
10 
58 

211 
4.005 
3.441 
2,714 

487 
1,300 

ISO 

734 


Value. 


Dollars. 

10, 215 

60,000 

91,485 

73,585 

33.227 

28,508 

15,425 

2,000 

1,050 

4,800 

245.624 

180.448 

351,736 

10,345 

000 

4,600 

7.780 

223,963 

289,885 

123, 175 

29,830 

246,600 

13,272 

61,245 


Value  of 
minor  ap- 
paratus and 
ontflt. 


Dollars. 

7,000 

7.000 

205,840 

376,535 

70.324 

30,927 

18,445 

11,900 

20, 210 

18.U00 

034,503 

297. 145 

3,628,925 

272.920 

3,700 

1,600 

00,385 

232, 339 

800,200 

225. 430 

253,795 

245, 750 

40,538 

138,733 


Other  capi- 
tal, includ- 
ing shore  , 
property. 


Dollars. 

0.400 

380,000 

307.000 

457,850 

113,080 

G.'i,  037 

44,450 

61,000 

5,004) 

50,00U 

1,502,235 

4. 108,  B^iO 

7, 282, 000 

60,000 

500 

2,000 

80,800 

400,000 

1,171,900 

118,050 

151,775 

639,000 

55,500 

204.850 
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APPARATUS  AND  CAPITAL. 

STATES  AND 
TEKRITOMBS. 

VesseU. 

Boats. 

Value  of 
minor  ap- 
paratus and 
outfit 

Other  capi- 
tal includ- 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Yalaes. 

Number. 

Value. 

ing  shore 
property. 

South  Carolina 

Texas 

22 

337.32 

Dollars. 
15,000 

601 
167 
6,618 
334 
319 

DoUan, 

9,790 

15,000 

292,720 

6,610 

24,976 

DoUarg. 

25,985 

4,400 

660.763 

8,648 

145,166 

DoUara. 

15,500 

23,000 

480,636 

4.000 

26.000 

Virginia 

1,440 
11 

16,578.03 
21a  62 
220.25 

571.000 
11,100 
26.700 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

New   England 
States 

2,066 

1,210 

3,014 
197 

56 
62 

113,602.50 

23,566.93 

60,886.15 
3,009.86 

5,463.42 
1,768,87 

4, 562, 131 

1,382,000 

2,375,480 
308,051 

546,450 
183,200 

14,787 

8,293 

13,3.31 
1,252 

5,547 
1.594 

739,970 

540,647 

640,508 
50,173 

404.695 
83,400 

5,038,171 

674,051 

1,145,878 
52,823 

467,238 
766,200 

9.507,335 

1,822.480 

4,780,886 
134,537 

1,330,000 
318. 175 

Middle  SUtes.  ex* 
clasive  of  Great 
Lake  fisheries  ... 

Soathem  Atlantic 
States 

Gulf  States 

Pacific  States  and 

Territories 

Great  Lakes 

The   United 
States 

6,605 

208,297.82 

0,357  282 

44,804 

2,465,303 

8,145,261 

17,967,413 

VALUE  OF  PUODDCT8  BY  FI8UKR1E8. 

STATES  AND 
TEBRITOBIES. 

General 
fisheries. 

Whale 
fishery. 

Seal 
fishery. 

Menhaden 
fishery. 

Oyster 
fishery. 

Sponge 
fishery. 

Marine 
salt  in- 
dnstry. 

Alabama 

DoUara. 

74.825 

564,640 

1,341,314 

383,887 

300.029 

426,527 

84,993 

60,100 

32,740 

192,610 

3,576,678 

479,888 

5, 581, 204 

716,170 

5.200 

12,540 

170,634 

949,678 

1,689,357 

785,287 

618,420 

2,776,724 

132,550 

302,242 

102,482 

81,000 

602,230 

100,060 

253,100 

DoUara. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 
44,950 

Dollars. 

DoUars. 

Alaska 

600 

201,650 

32,048 

2,006,500 
15,750 
111,851 

California 

302,000 

Connecticut 

256,205 
941 

072,875 

687,726 

15,950 

35,000 

Delaware 

Florida 

200,750 

Georgia 

lUioois 

Indiana 

f  joniHianA  , .  t  ^  -  - , . . 

200,000 

37,500 

4,730,476 

405,550 

Maine 

Maryland 

11,851 
61,769 

Masaachusotts  ..... 

2,089,337 

3.8M 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MissiAsinni 

10.000 

6.060 

2,080,625 

1,677,050 

60,000 

New  Hampshire — 

New  Jerney 

New  York 

146,286 
1,114,158 

North  Carolina .... 

408 

Ohio 

Oregon ............. 

4,300 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

187,500 
356,025 
20,000 
47,300 
2.218,876 
10,000 

221, 748 

South  Carolina 

Texas -. 

Virginia 

303,829 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

61,412 

New    England 
States 

10,014,645 

2,882,294 

2,217,797 
713,694 

4,792,638 
1, 784, 050 

2, 121, 385 

111,851 

539,722 

1, '^1,885 
815^680 

1,478.000 

4,632,000 

7,068,852 
813,200 

10,000 

3.8M 

clusiTC  of  Great 
Lake  fisheries.... 

Southern  Atlantic 

408 

G  ulf  States 

200,750 

Pacific   States  and 
Territories 

202,150 

2.177,963 

802,010 

Great  Lakes 

1 

The    United 
SUtes 

22,405,018 

2,323,943 

2,289,813 

2,116,787 

13,403,852 

200,750 

805, 8M 
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No.  C6.— Tho  FISHERIES  of  the  UNITED  STATES  in  1879— ConUnuetl. 

The  volume  of  the  United  States  Census  ior  1880,  containing  the 
complete  fishery  statistics,  has  not  yet  been  published.    The  following 
data,  however,  have  been  obtained  from  the  Census  Bulletins  published 
from  time  to  time.    This  information  is  given  in  five  groups,  viz : 
I.— The  New  England  States. 
II.— The  Middle  Atlantic  States, 
ni.— The  Southern  Atlantic  States. 
IV. — The  Pacific  States  and  Territories, 
v.— The  Great  Lakes. 
No  data  are  accessible  as  to  the  fisheries  of  the  Gulf  States  other 
than  is  contained  in  the  preceding  table. 

1.— The  New  England  States. 

MAINE. 

THE  SEA.  FISHERIES. 

Quantities  and  values  of  sea  products  as  they  come  from  tho  water. 


Kinds  of  prodncts. 


Grand  total poonds.. 

First  prodncts: 

Mixed  flsh do.... 

Cod do.... 

Hako do — 

Haddoek do — 

Poltock do — 

Ciwk do.... 

Mackerel do — 

Herring .'...do — 

Total  flsh do.... 

Lobsters pounds.. 

Clams bnsh.. 

Bnbanceniont  in  Talac  of  Sonthem  oysters 

other  marine  products ,  — 


Quantity. 


202,048,440 


88,486,060 
52.404,325 
23,507,790 
12,817,075 
5,220,000 
1,065,600 
28.504,455 
21,455,102 

184,630,437 

14, 234, 182 

0318,383 


Value. 


DoUart. 
1,700,840 


207,210 

410,055 

58,004 

80,871 

20,880 

14,742 

354,300 

122,500 

17360,554 
268,730 
00,050 
37,500 
25,000 


a  An  allowance  of  10  pounds  of  meat  is  made  for  each  bushel  of  olams. 
Quantities  and  values  of  the  sea  products  as  put  upon  the  marlcet. 


Kinds  of  products. 


Grand  total 

Fresh  fish. 


For  food 

For  bait 

For  fertiliacr 


Total. 


Drjf  fish. 


Cod 

TTafcA 

Haddock  . 
P(dk»ck.. 
Cmk 


Total. 


Weight 
when  tresh. 


Pounds. 
202,048,440 


16,507,300 

17,330,000 

2,700,000 


30,717,300 


52,404,825 

23,507,730 

0,017,775 

5,220,000 

1,005.600 


03,105,430 


Weight 
when  pre- 
pared. 


Founds. 


18,000,852 

0,788,688 

9,5JB,820 

2,016,000 

840,720 


34,268,080 


Bulk. 


86, 650  barrels. 
13, 950  barrels. 


396  a— No.  77. 


Value  as 
sohl. 


Dollars. 
3,614,178 


207,065 
64.988 
0,575 


279,528 


565,825 
131,098 
70.841 
86,000 
20,790 


824,094 


Digitized  by 


Laoogle 
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No.  66.— The  FISHERIES  of  tho  UNITED  STATES  in  1879— MAINE— Cont*d. 
Quantities  and  values  of  the  sea  products  as  put  upon  tho  morlvt— Continaed. 


Kinds  of  produoU. 

TVeight 
when  fresh. 

Weight 
when  pre- 
pared. 

Balk. 

Yalneas 
sold. 

PickUd  JUh, 

Pounds. 
27,342,000 

0,110,250 

2,703,025 
1,747,100 

Pounds. 
18.228.000 

4.893,000 

1.073,000 
1,035,400 

91,140barr^ 

DoOars. 
834,065 

11  errinp: 

24. 465  barrels 

73,396 

UiisHiaii  wirdiuos  and  nn- 

8, 365  barrels 

29,078 

5,177barr<d8 

25^885 

Total 

37,008,975 

3,751,942 
2,387,000 
2.899,800 

25,829,400 

129, 147  b«rr«U 

662. 4U 

Smoked  JUL 
TIorriDC : 

2,710,778 
1,723,333 
1,414,500 

318,015  boxes 

63.783 

51,70p  boxes 

36,190 

Haddock  (FiDoan  baddies) ... 

78,175 

Total 

9,038,242 

5.848,011 

178.148 

Cantied  JUh, 

1,252.455 

0,496,375 

21,000 

814,668  cans 

96^749 

7,500.084  cans 

772,176 

12,996  cans 

1.90 

ToUl 

7,770,490 

8,827,748  oana 

870,853 

Lobitcrt. 
Fresh        

4,739,898 
9,494,284 

'i,'83i,'20i'can«r.;iir.l.'II"*.!"'V. 

178.796 

288.280 

Totil 

14,234,182 

412.076 

C'tein*. 

1,090,810 

1,781,040 

311,380 

100. 081  bushels 

38.178 

For  bait 

178, 164  bashols=12,726  barrela.. 
31, 138  bii8hels=456.028  cans 

63,630 
47.818 

TotuI .... 

3,183,830 

149.126 

MiiceUancou9. 

ITiuh  nil                                               .... 

• 

16S,732gaUoo8 

67,498 

131,098 

117.968 

Marino  products  used  for  fer- 
tilizers. 

Enbanoemcnt    in     nuao    of 
Southern  oysters  in  trans- 
porting and  transplanting. 

25^000 
37,560 

. 

Tnfn.1 

247,969 

THE  RIVER  FISHERIES. 


Quantities  and  values  of  the  more  important  species,  and  tho  total  quantitjf  and  value  of  ike 

products. 


Kinds  of  prodacts. 


QuMtlty.       J^ 


Total  fresh  flsh:  , 

Taken ponnds.. 

As  sold do.... 

Salmon number.. 

Shad:  . 
Used  fresh • number- 
Salted , 3 ^ barrels.. 

Alewlves:  . 

Used  fresh number.. 

Smoked ...do.... 

Salted barrels.. 

Bass f pounds.. 

Smelt ^o--- 

Tom-cod ««»••-• 

Eels 2**" 

Sturgeon «o--- 


aEqual  to  250  in  number. 


Digitized  by  LjOOQI 
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No.  (M5.— The  FISHERIES  of  (be  UNITED  STATES  in  1875— MAlNE-ConlM. 

Summary  of  the  quaniiiy  of  cadi  of  ihe  various  kinds  offish  and  other  aqHalio  species  takcHf 
and  the  value  of  same  after  preparation  for  ihe  marlcci. 


For  food. 

Kinds  of  produotB. 

Used 
fresh. 

Used  for 
drying. 

Usedfor 
piokliDg. 

Used  for 
smoking. 

Used  for 
canning. 

Total 

Pounds. 
24, 273, 074 

Pounds. 
03,195,430 

Pounds. 
30,424,093 

Pounds. 
10,407,402 

Poundf. 
17, 576, 154 

Alowivea         ......... 

330.042 

20.760 

1.000,810 

3,100.000 

100,000 

1, 050, 000 

1, 360,  ICO 

Bans 

Clams  a 

311.380 

Cod 

52,404,325 

400,000 

10,000 

Uaimora , 

Cusk 

1,065,600 

Bols 

112,625 

447,300 

4,000.000 

700,000 

600,000 

4,300,000 

4, 730, 808 

3,000,000 

PlouDdore 

Haddock 

9,017,775 
23.607,730 

000,000 
150,090 

2,800,300 

11,660 

Hake 

Ualibnt 

Herrinj;. -. 

8,819,875 

6,138,942 

0,406,375 
0, 494, 284 

Lobster 

Mackerel 

27,342,000 

1,252.455 

Mussels 

Orstersi/ 

Pollock 

366,066 
110,704 

5,220,000 

Ralmon 

Scalpina 

Seaweod  /uameroos  sdocIos) 

1 

Shad 

115,200 

465,118 

Silver  bake 

Smelte 

809,635 
12,500 
50,000 

328,500 

Starseon........... 

Swordflsh 

297, 100 

Tomcod ...- - 

.   .   . . 

Kinds  of  prodnots. 


Total. 


Alewivcs . 


440,000 


4,238,000 


190,000 


7,000,000 


1, 040, 000 


100,000 


Claiiia* 

Cod 

Oonners 

Cosk 

Eels 

Flounders 

Haddock  

Hake.. 

HaUbut 

Herring 

Lobster : 

Mackerel 

Mussels 

Ojstersf7 

PoUock.. 

Salmon 

Senlpins 

Seaweed  (nnmeroos  species) 

a  The  meats  of  the  clams  alone  are  considered,  10  ponnds  of  meats  being  allowed  for  each  ushel  of 
clams  in  the  shell. 

b  500,000  poonds  of  alewives  are  taken  in  the  weirs  and  pounds  along  the  outer  shore  and  sold  to  Ihe 
boat  and  ressel  fishermen  for  bait.  These  are  classed  as  sea  products,  the  remaining  2,749,202  being 
included  with  the  river  prodncts. 

e  The  clams  used  lk>r  bait  are  salted,  and  are  thoreforo  included  with  pickled  products  in  Table  VIL 

d  Including  $40,000  for  oil. 

e  Including  $7,492  for  oil. 

/IncludinK  $20,000  for  oil  and  $117,088  for  sounds. 

g  Few,  if  any,  native  oyators  are  found  in  the  Stale,  but  Chesapoako  Bay  oysters  are  brought  direct 
to  Portland  in  vessels;  75.000  bushels  were  handled  in  1880,  the  $37,500  representing  tho  enhancement 
in  value  in  transporting  and  transplanting. 


For  other  purposes. 


Used  for 
bait. 


500,000 
ci,'78i,*046 


4,600,000 


Used  for 
fertilizer. 


Pounds. 
2,790.000 


Total  for  food  and  other 
purposes. 


Fresh. 


Pottnds. 
200,778.693 


63.249,220 
26,760 
3.183,830 
56, 004, 825 
540,000 
1,965,600 
112, 625 
4,875,300 
17,728,735 
24,447,730 
600,000 
84, 695, 192 
14,234,182 
81,004,455 


5,520,000 

110,704 

4,000,000 


580,318 


Value  ns 
sold. 
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No.  66.— The  FISHERIES  of  the  UNITED  STATES  in  1879— MAINE— Continued. 

Showing  the  quantity  of  each  of  the  various  kinds  offish  and  other  aquatic  species  taken, 
and  the  value  of  same  after  preparation  for  the  maritet— Contiuuod. 


Kinds  of  products. 


Silver  hake. 

Sraelts 

Sinrgeon ... 
Swordflsh... 
Tomcod  .... 


For  other  purposes. 


Used  for 
b&it. 


Poundi. 
400,000 


52,000 


Used  for 
fertUizer. 


P&undM. 
350.000 


310.000 


Total  for  food  and  other 
purposes. 


Fresh. 


P(nind9. 

750.000 

609.035 

12,600 

347, 100 

aOOO.500 


Value  as 
sold. 


DoUart. 

1.300 

44,057 

000 

e,215 

2,361 


aThe  tomcod  used  for  food  are  taken  by  the  river  flshermeD,  while  those  used  for  liait  and  fertiliser 
are  captured  in  the  weirs  along  the  outer  shore.  The  former  are  classed  with  the  river  and  the  latter 
with  the  sea  products. 

Note.— In  this  table  the  total  **  catch  "  for  each  species  is  given  separately.  The  figures,  in  many 
instances,  do  not  agree  with  the  totals  for  the  difierent  species  as  shown  in  the  prcooding  table  of 
sea  products,  as  all  flsh,  of  whatever  kind,  sold  fresh<  for  food,  bait,  or  fertiliser,  as  well  ns  the  roisoel- 
laneous  pickled  and  canned  fish,  are  there,  for  convenienoe,  classed  as  "  raisoil  fish."  In  the  38.480.000 
pounds  there  shown  as  mixed  flsh  are  included  3,510.000  pounds  of  cod,  850,0^0  poaods  of  hake,  4,0I1,- 
000  pounds  of  haddock,  300,000  pounds  of  pollock,  3,100,000  pounds  of  raackereX  13.240,000  pounds  of 
herring,  500,000  pounds  of  alewivos,  540,000  pounds  of  cunners,  4,875,300  pounds  of  flounders,  000.000 
pounds  of  halibut,  4,600,000  pounds  of  sculplns,  750,000  pounds  of  silver  halce,  347,100  rounds  of  sword- 
fish,  and  302,000  pounds  of  tomcod. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Quantities  and  values  of  fish  taken,  and  quantity  and  value  of  fresh  fish  consumed. 


Kinds  of  products. 


FRB8H  FIBH, 

Total 

Alewives.v 

Bass: 

Sea , 

Striped 

Bloefish 

Bonito 

Butter-fish 

Cod 

Gunners 

Cusk 

Eels 

Flounders 

Frost-fish 

Haddock 

Hake 

HaUbut 

Herring 

Mackerel 

Mackerel,  Spanish 

Menhaden 

Perch 

Pollock 

Salmon 

Scup 

Shad 

Smelts 

Squeteague 

Sturgeon 

Hwordfish 

Tantog 

Mixed  flsh 


Taken. 


Quantities.       Yalues. 


Pormdi. 
0341,035,082 


3.751,050 

80,550 

287,055 

4,273,841 

97,000 

5,000 

172,216»055 

160,500 

989, 104 

305,100 

571,470 

67,434 

24,092,890 

8,437,740 

14,205,010 

7.794,780 

61,422,608 

60 

26,066,077 

83,574 

4,754,495 

220 

1,022,180 

164,624 

35.006 

103, 810 

0,650 

731,050 

873,335 

0, 701, 600 


IMiart. 
3,494,910 


28,635 

4.883 

28,796 

127,063 

2,910 

150 

1,544,311 

803 

7,253 

19,755 

8,672 

1,849 

295,210 

25,019 

369,840 

62,998 

781,290 

0 

89,677 

1,007 

19,018 

33 

30,665 

8,220 

876 

3,616 

290 

19,203 

13.067 

49, 057 


Consumed. 


Quantities. 


Pounds. 
124,101,621 


&2, 512, 134 

M),560 

287,955 

4,238,234 

07,000 

5,000 

23,796,570 

160.500 

334,144 

395,100 

571,470 

67,434 

21.226,371 

1,87»«,289 

9,111,210 

63,827,124 

10.806,808 

00 

426,006,077 

83.574 

1,100,736 

220 

1,022,180 

164, 52t 

35,006 

103.810 

0,6:>0 

514.  U60 

373.33.-1 

0.602.  QUO 


Values. 


DoOarg. 
1.608;  523 


16»34C 

4.833 

28. 7M 

127,147 

2»910 

ISO 

856,068 

9n 

10,7SS 

8.573 

1,149 

282.311 

8,27V 

318,883 

38,200 

221,750 

0 

39,677 

1,007 

4.403 

Xt 

8,256 
876 
3,61a 
290 
15.049 
13,007 
48,403 


alt  is  estimated  that  39,855,000  ponnds  of  roackcrvl  and  other  fish  wn-o  caught  and  thrown  a  way  aa 
useless,  the  mackerel  being  too  small  tor  S.1I0  in  ftvsb  or  pickled  st:tt(*.  In  1880  and  1881  several  miUkMi 
pounds  of  such  mackerel  wore  cnnnod  and  found  n  rcadv  sale. 

61,774,095  ponnils  useil  for  Unit;  iKil.i'.tO  ]>oundH  uMod  for  tnod. 

e2.010.514  inmndfl  use*!  for  Irak;  1.210,010  pouodH  nse«l  for  foo«i.  .^r^^r^^,,  i  -.OOO I P 

425,811,573  pounds  used  by  monhaden  oil  liictorios;  254,504  pounds  usetl'^i^l^l^t^^^g'^^ 
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No.  66.— The  PISHERIES  of  tbo  UNITED  STATES  in  1879-MASSACHUSETTS— 

Continned. 

Quantitiea  and  values  offish  iakent  and  quantity  and  value  of  fresh  fish  consumed — Cont'd. 


Kinds  of  pTodncU. 

Weight  of  flsh  when 

ft*08b. 

Weight  of  flsh  when 
proaerred. 

Enhance- 
ment of 
yalae. 

Quantities. 

Valaes. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

DBISD  FI8H. 

Total 

Pounds. 
162.562.673 

DoUnrt. 
1.230.009 

Potmdf. 
062,122,008 

DoOars. 
62,412.077 

DoUars. 
61,175,378 

Cod » 

148,327,885 

655,050 

2,860,519 

7.059,460 

3,053,759 

1.886.023 
4,913 
J2.899 
17,640 
14, 015 

50,054,767 

327,525 

1, 089, 137 

8,181,296 

1,400,203 

2,176,881 
11,400 
27.770 
05.182 
20,778 

990, 253 

Ciisk 

0,553 

Haddock 

14,871 

Hake i 

47.533 

Pollock 

12.163 

FIOKLRD  FISH. 

Total 

50,049,488 

508,326 

34,006,745 

928, 303 

329.977 

Alcwires 

972,050 

29,607 

92,500 

3,907,050 

44,520,800 

217, 000 

99.000 

32. 875 

112.500 

9,720 

200 

740 

24,708 

550,579 

3,255 

504 

657 

1,087 

777,050 

18,220 

40.250 

3, 174. 12:. 

29,084,200 

124,000 

00.00U 

20.300 

90.000 

15. 553 

455 

1.150 

47, 012 

853,420 

4, 030 

1,050 

1,052 

3, 875 

5  833 

Blnofish 

159 

Cod 

410 

Herring 

Mackerel 

22,814 
290,841 

775 

KwordBAh 

Mixcdflsb 

1.056 

Halibut  flos 

305 

Tongaee  and  aonndJa 

1.088 

SMOKED  Fisn. 
Total 

5.367.575 

266^875" 

0,000 

5,094,700 

53,706 

1.435.800 

105,997 

52,291 

AJewivofl 

2,660 

90 

50,947 

100.125 

2.000 

1.273,675 

4.003 

100 

101,891 

■ 

'•To 

Blneflsh 

HAiibnt   . 

50,947 

a  Weight  of  the  dried  flsh  when  whole;  5,000.000  pounds  may  be  deducted  for  about  23,000.000 
prepared  as  boneless. 
6  Includes  $104,000  enhancement  on  boneless  fish. 

Miscellaneous  products. 


Kinds  of  products. 


Lobsters pounds. 

Oysters bushels. 

Clams do... 

Quahaagandseo-clams do... 

goallops gallons. 

"  Tid barrels. 


Araid 
Hshc 


1  oil  ....4.... ^ gallons. 

YiahgoMio tons. 

l^iahspAwn barrels. 

Pish  somids  (dried) IMunds. 

liariiiesalt tons... 

Irish  mosa pounds. 

Sea-woed tons. 


Total. 


QuanUty. 

Value. 

DoUars, 

4,315.416 

158.220 

86,000 

405.550 

158,626 

70,195 

11,050 

5,625 

7,028 

3,514 

1,125 

6,750 

333.699 

144.208 

6,271 

32,152 

3,725 

12,105 

124.000 

70.820 

340 

3.890 

463,000 

10.275 

4,000 

4.000 

0937.513 

a  Includes  $58,800,  the  value  of  flsh  balls,  smelts,  &c.,  packed  in  Boston. 


Products  of  the  whale  fishery. 


- 

Kinds  of  products. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Sperm  oil 

irallona 

1,299,460 

698.442 

256,454 

19,100 

02 

DoUars. 
1,199.450 
297,899 

Whale  oil 

b*^v"»-  • 

nonndfl 

579,845 
5  921 

Ivory 

do 

Amborgris. 

do 

6,225 

Total 

gitizea  Dy  >^ 

'0<2,(»89.3»7 
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No.  66.— The  FISHERIES  of  the  UNITED  STATES  in  1879.— MASSACHUSETTS— 

Continaed. 

Becapitulationj  hy  omiomB  disiricU,  of  total  quantities  and  values  of  Sea  Products,  as  placed 

upon  the  markets. 


^toW. 

Vmh  flili. 

tusUmn  dletriota. 

yidaeof 
«t»ik  prod- 
ucts im 
Bold. 

Frfeilj  fifth 

Yalao 
of  ftih 

wlifln 
f reals . 

Fish  fUk 

ValDB 
of  flah 

r^ao  of 
ilflb  In 

of  prepn^ 
ration. 

M,W7.O40 

Qnamtltj. 

VrtM* 

Toliil. ...._, 

»,  141, 750 

Hii.esi 

3JfJ5,07l 
117,444 
'^04? 

1,020,380 
1»8,  443 

1,051, mo 

20,  rm 

133,  707 

2,U.^1,e44 

B3,D03 

8,aJ0,*n44 
ieO,3K1,0'jfl 

6,417,800 
l&,ir43,fllfl 
30, 147, 6S4 

11,  61^  803 
5l,2ini,rjR7 

3,071J)i)2 
17,  252,  8§7 
Ll.7&5iOH 

3.404,010 

Pound*. 
221,  m  171 

5,054,900 

Fmindt. 

134,101,021 

aioawsiloi....,,,. 

03,540 
l,&4S,4flfl 

40, 242 
170,  37:* 
lihB,T2fi 

01,413 

i«4,  goo 

21,«07 
47,7331 
]Ofl.L^i 
3U,008 

fi.0a5,2fifl 
100,116,400 

2.f-75.10O 
11,240,210 
L^fi,  ffTH,  891 

31,  770,  33D 
1,  «117,  820 
2,:i38,2M 
10^  309,  m7 
YJ,  5&4,  014 

111.021 
2,!H.S30Sj 

71,  £72 
2U,H4fi 
ri24,flCH 

flO.lUwi 
85:1,  77fi 

*J7,^C-i 

ri3,  30<J 
117,021 

.7,«0., 

?4,0?J     4.2l41.a«* 
00^400    44,<l4fl.aiMi 

22,on«      gao.500, 

41.470J    8.4m,!l2& 
lfi.%,  4J>[j   ''^v  Ton  jiUK 

TCT,itD 

imoM 

2.^888 

14,  SCO 
!t7,i37 

a&,oini 

Miirlili^lieiitl--^*--. 

I'ly month   __.... 

lkini.,TiiM--, . 

Kii ■!...■[ 

Kil-iLltnwri   .  .  „.„ 
Nifvv  Bi'dhs]  fl    , . . 
Fall  Uh-flr....... 

241^,010 

7.633 
10,734 
4.  0K2 

2.  IfiT.ftWi 

J-  r^U,97« 

(Ml!>,4ai 

l,ftH.BlHi 

13.0S2;OM 

Castoms  districtfi. 

Dried  fish. 

Pickled  fish. 

Smoked  fish. 

Miscel- 
lanooas 
prod- 
ucts. 

Prod- 

uctoof 

the 

Qnantity. 

Volae. 

Qaantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Valoe. 

wliale 
fishery. 

Total 

Poundi. 
02,122.008 

DoUars. 
2,412,077 

Poundt. 
34,006,745 

DoOart, 
028,303 

Ptmndt, 
1,435,800 

DoOars. 
105,007 

Dollars. 
0007,513 

DoUan. 
2,080,337 

Newburyport 

GloQC68ter 

1.230,850 

42, 850, 143 

1,450,400 

2.602,204 

750,000 

1,777,888 

0,031,518 

302,000 

461, 315 

006,000 

42,385 

1.634,103 

52,214 

00,520 

5^104,000 

\    23,821 

63,144 

351.656 

12, 514 

15,076 

21,838 

5?2.200 

17,067,750 

205, 200 

05,000 

k  210, 025 

8,000 

0,261,170 

14,400 

4.000 

128,000 

442,000 

15,611 

487,107 

8,470 

2.287 

140,512 

230 

262,100 

328 

100 

2,600 

8,850 

10,000 
1,250,000 

800 
100,000 

22,160 

205.762 

40,172 

10,003 

«488.321 

48.813 
60,867 
2.084 
31.017 
30,011 
26,813 

1,000 

Salem 

Marblehead 

Boston 

15,438 

Plymoath 

BarnstAble 

Naotacket 

Edirartown 

25,675 

2,000 

58,125 

1,304 

100 

1,453 

128,470 
47*414 

Netr  Bedford 

1,897.000 

Fall  River 

00,000 

2,250 

a  30,855,000  additional  poands  of  flsh  taken  bat  not  ntUlzed. 

h  About  60  per  cent,  of  this  enhancement  may  be  credited  to  the  vessel  industry,  and  40  per  cent,  to 
the  shore  indastry. 

0  Includes  264.000  cans  fish-balls,  $38.500 :  38.400  cans  smelts,  $4,800 ;  36,000  cans  fish-choirdor.  $7,500  ; 
3(?,000  cauR  clam-chowder,  $7,500;  total  value,  $58,800. 

dEuiianceroent  on  flsh  prepared  as  *'  boneless"  in  Boston,  but  accounted  for  elsewhere. 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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No.  6a— The  FISHERIES    of  the  UNITED    STATES    IN    1870— NEW    HAMP- 

SHIRE  and  RHODE  ISLAND. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Quantitiea  and  values  of  the  jUlierij  i^rodacla  as  fresh  and  as  prepared. 


Kinds  of  prodnots. 

Weight  of 

fish  when 

fresh. 

Weight  of 
flsh  when 
prepai-cd. 

Bollc. 

Value. 

Orand  tnial 

Pound*. 
10,400,204 

Pound*. 

DoUar*, 
170,084 

Fresh  fiOi. 

For  food.... 

4, 89:.,  134 
200,000 

63,575 

For  bait  and  fertili«<»rfi- 

1,000  barrels 

375 

Total  . 

4, 505, 131 

03,050 

Oured/Ub. 

* 

Dryfiah 

2.7W,210 
2,573,350 

1.000,700 
1,741,400 

83,020 
48.434 

Pickled  fish ^ 

Total. 

5, 3C7,  fiCO 

2,808,100 

82,354 

SheH-fish, 

2:^.  000 

170,000 

8,000 

7,600 

8.08O 

06,050 

OlamB 

17,000  bashola  .... 
1,000  bushels. 

Oysters 

Total . 

437,000 

22,530 

Fish  oil    ..*. 

8,000  gallons 

6,600 
1,350 

Fishsaonds 

J,  500 

TnftAl 

1 

7,850 

t 

a  Includes  $5,250  enhancement  in  valuo  of  Sonthom  oystorn. 
NOTS.— The  proportion  of  different  species  included  in  the  fircsh  and  cured  fl.sh  is  08tlmate<l  as  fol- 
lows: Alewives,  425,000 pounds :  cod, 5,447,507  pounds;  cuak. 38.000 pounds;  iiaddoclc.  041,317  pounds; 
hiUto,  807,500  pounds;  hallbnt,  25,000  nounds;  herring,  108.750  pounds;  mackerel,  2,573,000  pounds; 
pcdlook,  75,500  pounds ;  swordflsh,  20,000  ponnds;  mixed  Hah,  208,000  pounds, 

RHODE  ISLAND. 


QuaniUies  and  values  of  the  fishery  products  as  fresh  and  as  prepared. 

Kinds  of  prodnots. 

Weight  of 

fish  when 

fresh. 

Pound*. 
88, 040, 078 

Weight  of 
fish  when 
prepared. 

Pound*. 

Bulk. 

Value. 

Grand  total -* 

DoUar*. 
880  015 

Fresh  M.'' 
For  food 

010,838,328 
1,355,000 

184,482 

For  bftitand  fertilizers 

0,775barrehi 

2  43' 

Total r 

12,103,328 

180, 914 

OwredJUh, 
"Dry  cod. ..••-.-■ ^ 

1,081,800 

505,000 

2,333,000 

768,720 

404,000 

1,400,000 

26,270 

Pickled  olewiTes 

0,060 

Smoked  alewivea 

7,000 

Total 

4,700,800 

2,572,720 

39,830 

SheO-Jfah, 
Lobsters r ,.-, -- 

423,250 

589,600 

124,600 

1,805,600 

15,871 

Clams 

63,960  bushels 

17.800  gaUons 

163,200  bushoh}.... 

48,504 

Scallops 

8,000 

Oysters 

6350,025 

Total 

2,803,050 

430.200 

Menhaden,  for  oil  and  scrap 

68,608.800 

270,483  gallons  oil; 

10,580  tons  scrap. 

3,250  gallons 

221,748 

Cod  oil. 

1,300 

400 

1G3 

400  barrels 

1,200 

m                                                .       •               ••                       •••.          . 

Total 

68,603,800 

224,411 

a  The  proportion  of  different  kinds  of  fish  in  this  quantity  is  estimated  as  follows :  Alewives,  1 10,003 

Kmnds;  sea  bass,  107,000  jionnds ;  stripe<l  bass,  292,000  pounds;  blackflsh  or  tnntog.  468,000  pounds; 
oefisb,  738,000  pounds;  cod,  652,000  ponnds :  eels,  272,500  pounds;  ilonndors  niid  Uattlsh.  352,400 
ponnds  ;  mackerel,  80,000  ponnds ;  white  and  yellow  perch,  30,000  pounds ;  salnion.  400  ponnds ;  scup  or 
poigy. 0.601.178 pounds:  shad, 48,100 pounds;  smelts, 05,000 pouudb;  sqncteoguo, 326,000 pounds ;  sword^ 
fish.  00,000  ponnds ;  mixed  fish,  356,750  pounds.  #      r^r>.r^lr> 

b  Includes  $181,425  enhancement  on  274,300  bushels  of  Southern  oysters-  Digitized  by  VjOO  V IL 
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No.  66.— Tbo  FISHERIES  of  tbo  UNITED  STATES  in  X879-CONNECTICUT. 

CONNECTICUT. 
Quantities  and  valttes  of  the  fishery  products  as  fresh  and  as  prepared. 


Kinds  of  prodacts. 

Weight  of 

fish  when 

fresh. 

Weight  of 
fish  when 
prepared. 

Balk. 

Yalne. 

t 

Grand  fcot  a1 ■  -^ 

Poundt, 
83,509,367 

Poundi. 

DoOars, 
1.456,866 

"     ' 

■ 

Fresh  fith. 
For  food 

o7. 884, 982 
4,600,000 

280,900 

7,600 

Far  baifc  and  forfcilizera 

23. 000  bartelB 

Total 

12,484,082 

288,400 

Pieldedfiih. 
Alewives      

500,000 
1,266,000 

400.000 
844,600 

6,000 
21,282 

Mackerel 

Total 

1,760,000 

1.244,000 

20.282 

SheUrJUh, 
Lobsters 

723,885 

750,000 

2.091,600 

27,145 
38.000 

Ol&ms 

75, 666  bns'hels 

Oysters ■ 

33C,450ba8hcls 

&C72  870 

Total 

4, 165, 485 

738.020 

MisceUansoug, 

Menhaden,  for  oil  and  scrap 

Whale  oil. -. 

65,092,000 

250, 300  galls,  oil ;  9,000  tons  scrap 
22, 144  gallons 

256,205 

11,248 

Whalebone 

10,400  poonds 

20.800 

SespsleDhan  t  oil 

42, 000  gallons 

21,490 
00,431 

Far*8eal skins 

9, 275  skins 

Total        

65,092,000 

400,104 

1 

a  The  proportion  of  different  kinds  of  fish  in  this  amount  is  estimated  as  follows  i  Alewires,  270.000 

Eoonds;  sea  bass,  351,900  pounds :  striped  bass,  36,900  pounds;  blackUsh,  or  tautog.  173.550  pounds: 
Ineflsh,  514,500  pounds ;  cod,  2,738,000  pounds ;  eels,  bO,250  pounds ;  flounders  and  tlat-flsh,  142,600 
pounds;  halibut,  830,000  pounds:  mackerel,  37,000  pounds;  pollock,  20.000  pounds;  scnp  or  porsy, 
030,000 pounds;  shad,  1,31 8,032 pounds;  smelts,  27,000 pounds ;  squeteague,  102,750 pounds ;  swordnso, 
73.500  ponnds ;  mixed  fish,  239,000  pounds. 
b  Includes  $286,250  enhancement  on  515,000  bushels  of  Southern  oysters. 


II,— The  Middle  Atlantic  States. 

THE  SEA  FISHERIES. 

Quantities  of  sea  products^  exclusive  of  oysters,  and  the  value  of  same  to  the  fishermen,  hff 

States. 


Grand  total. 

Fish  for  food. 

States. 

Sea  products 
taken. 

Value 
of  same  to 
fishermen. 

Sold  IVcsh. 

Salted. 

Quantity. 

Value  to 
fishermen. 

Fresh 
used. 

Salted. 

Value  10 
fishermen. 

Total 

Founds. 
373,179,912 

DoUars. 
3,687,078 

Founds. 
40,186,226 

DoUars, 
1,839,726 

Founds. 
474,000 

Barrels. 
1.580 

IMlars. 
9,4W 

New  York 

318,482,473 

48,574,486 

000,000 

5,522,953 

2,483,605 

1,004,629 

30,000 

162,854 

21,636,300 

13,306,226 

600,000 

4.652,700 

725,928 

486,025 

36,000 

141,773 

r 

90,000 
136^.000 

300 
450 

1.800 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

2.700 

249,000 

830 

4   14   .. 

4,060 

Ftp 
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No.   C6.— The   FISHERIES   of  the   UNITED  STATES   in    1879— THE  MIDDLE 
ATLANTIC  STATES— Contiuned. 


Quantitiei 

i  of  sea  products 

,  exclusive 

of  oysters  J  ifc 

,  hif  States-^Conimned 

I. 

Befose  fish  for  oil  and  feriilixers. 

Terrapin. 

States. 

Fish  take] 

D. 

00 

Oil 
prodaced. 

Scrap 
produced. 

Yalne  of 

products  as 

sold. 

Numb 

er. 
30 

Estimated    Yalne  to 
weight,    fishermen. 

Total 

Pounds. 
310.005,7 

GaUons. 
1,274,57IK 

Tons. 
36,770 

DoUars. 
1,262,210 

13,8 

Pounds. 
41,508 

DoUars. 
6.918 

Now  York 

288.801,200 
20,014,000 

1,180.682 
87,447 

32,210 
4,545 

1,114,158 
147,111 

600 
3,000 

1,800 
0,000 

300 

Now  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

1,500 

Delaware 

0400.000 

450 

15 

oii 

10.236 

30,708 

5,118 

Lobsters. 

Ni 

Soft  crabs. 

Hard  crabs. 

States. 

Qnan* 
tity. 

Pounds. 
201,050 

Yalne 
to  fisher- 
men. 

Dollars. 
10.048 

imb 

Br. 
(30 

Estimated 
weiffht 

Yalne 

to  fisher- 

men. 

Number. 

Bstimate<] 
weight 

Yalne 

'to  fisher. 

men. 

Total 

4.161,C 

Pounds. 
1,887,013 

DoUars. 
173,376 

6,878,468 

Pounds. 
1,702,821 

DoUars. 
66,850 

New  YorK 

13X000 

5,063 
5.880 

285,000 
3,684.000 

95,000 
1.228,300 

11,876 
153,537 

4,688.760 
726,000 

1,520,583 
242,000 

67,850 
0,075 

Now  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. ..... 

156,800 

Delaware 

150 

G 

101, 130 

63,713 

7,064 

63,718 

21,238 

425 

Clams.                                       , 

States. 

Soft  clams. 

• 

Qnabangs. 

Yalne  to 
fishermen  ol 

miscella- 
neous and 
secondary 

products. 

QnanUty. 

Estimated 
sldf^^. 

Yalne  to 
fishermen. 

Quantity. 

Estimated 
weicht 
shelled. 

Yalne  to 
fishermen. 

Total 

BushOs. 
400,803 

Pounds. 
4,068,030 

DdUars. 
288,505 

Bushds. 
741,708 

Pounds. 
6,033,664 

IhUars. 
458,224 

Dottars. 
70,742 

New  York 

340,775 
66.028 

8,407.750 
660,280 

255,581 
88,014 

340,480 
801,636 

2,705,840 
8,132,280 

262,110 
105,767 

MO,  522 
10,020 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. . . . .  r 

Delaware 

«» 

fi  544 

347 

i.MO 

a  Of  this,  402,402  pounds  (2.013  barrels),  valued  at  #004,  were  composted. 
b  Including  scallops  and  mussels  for  food,  valued  at  $14,222. 


THE  BIYEB  AND  LAKE  FISHEEIES. 

Quantities  of  the  river  ank  lake  products  iakenf  and  the  value  of  same  to  the  fishermen,  hy 

States. 


Grand  totaL 

Alewives. 

Shad. 

SUtes. 

Pounds. 

Yalne 
to  fisher- 
men. 

Ponnds. 

Yalne 
to  fisher- 
men. 

Pounds. 

Yaloe 

to  fisher" 

men. 

Total 

17,117,850 

DoUars. 
6i4.02l 

QuanHtv. 
03,250,000 

DoUars. 
47,085 

5,003,200 

DoUars. 
252,100 

New  York 

7,737,600 
2.7.52.000 
2, 333. 000 
4,205,250 

810.820 
OI.43'5 
06,550 

147,110 

2.'W,000 
al,  200, 000 

3,750 
17,335 

2,733.600 
750.000 
559.600 

1.050.000 

130,680 

New  .Jersey 

3.^000 

Pennsylvania. ........ 

27.080 

Delaware 

al,  800.  OOd 

26,000 

52,500 
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No.  66.— The  FISHERIES  of  the  UNITED  STATES  in   1879— THE  MIDDLE 
ATLANTIC  STATES— CoDtiuued. 

QuanUHei  of  river  and  lahe  products  taken,  ^c,  Itjf  States — Continaed. 


Stotes. 


Total. 


KewYork  — 
New  Jersey ... 
PeontylTaiiia. 
DeUware 


Sturgeon. 

Mixed  river  fiah. 

Lake  flab. 

Pounds. 

Value 
to  fisher- 
men. 

Pounds. 

QuantUtf. 
2,407,050 

V^alue 

to  flsher- 

mon. 

Dollar: 
103,710 

Pounds. 

Quantity. 
6,323,000 

Vldoe 
toflsher- 

QuantUtf. 
1,041,000 

DoUars. 

53, 040 

DoOmts. 
198,320 

144,000 
300,000 

8,040 
15,000 

7,500 
22,500 

540,000 

502,000 

370,40JI 

MO5,250 

15,880 
24,100 
17,020 
40,110 

4,070,000 

154,870 

150,000 
450,000 

1,253,000 

43.43e 

a  Including;  those  salted  for' market  and  for  homo  supply. 

h  Inoluding  3,000  turtle,  averagin;;  5  pounds  apieco,  worth  |018. 


THE  OYSTER  INDUSTRY. 

Quantity  of  native  oysters  produced  and  the  value  of  same  to  producer ;  also  the  quantitg 
renandled  and  the  enhancement  in  value  in  preparation  for  the  markets,  hy  States. 


Statos. 


Total. 


New  York 

New  Jersey ... 
PennsylvaniA  . 
DeUware 


Native 

oysters  pro 

ducea. 


BushOi. 
&3. 318, 300 


1,043,800 
1,975,000 


300,000 


Valuo  of 

native 

oysters  to 

fishermen. 


DoUnrg. 
3,338,300 


1,043,300 
1,970,000 


325,000 


Eohanoement  in  valuo 
of  other  oysters  in 
preparation  for  mar- 
keta 


Ilehandled. 


DwthdJt. 
2,387,000 


1,005,000 
237,600 
250,000 
834,500 


Amount  of 

enhance* 

meut 


DoUan. 
1,194,000 


5:a,  i5i) 

110,025 
187.500 
302,725 


Total  value 

of  oysters 

as  sold. 


Dollar§. 
4. 533. 909 


1,677,050 

2,080,025 

187,600 

687,725 


a  This  includes  the  transportation  of  oysters  from  distant  waters  or  to  other  markets  in  oyster  vea* 
sels:  also  the  increase  in  value  due  to  plantinfr,  fattening,  and  canning. 
b  each  bushel  of  oysters  is  estimated  to  yield  7  pounds  of  meats. 


Summary,  hy  States,  of  the  quantities  of  fishery  products,  and  the  ratuc  of  same  I0  the  pro- 

ducers. 


Orand  total 
miseellaneon 

Df  food  and 
s  products. 

\\ 

es 
> 

Miscellaneous  products  for  fertiliaers  and 
other  purposes. 

Statea. 

1 

e 
Id 

1' 

Poundt. 
413,525.802 

Fish  for  fcttilizers. 

•58 

DoUara. 
1,202,210 

i 

> 

DoOart. 
50,520 

Total 

DoUart. 
8. 874, 8f»0 

Pound9. 
319, 005, 700 

DoUun. 
],ais,7» 

New  York 

333. 523, 173 
05.151.480 
2,933,000 
11,918,203 

4.380,505 

3.170,589 

320.050 

997,095 

288.801.200       1.114.158 
29,014,000          147,111 

35,300 
10, 920 

],I49l4&8 

New  Jersev 

16^  Ml 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

400, 900                 041 

[ml 

^le**" 

D 
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No.  66.— Tho  FISHERIES  of   the  UNITED   STATES  in   1879  — THE    MIDDLE 
ATLANTIC  STATES— Continued. 


Summary,  ly  States,  of  the  total  quantiti/  0/ fishery  products,  ifo.— Continned. 


Food  products. 

States. 

Fish  sold  flrosh. 

Fishsnlted. 

Prodncts  other  than 
fish. 

Qnantity. 

Povnds. 
65,277,770 

Volae  to 
fltheiroen. 

Fresh 
nsod. 

Salted. 

Yaloe 
to  fish, 
ormen. 

Used. 

Valnoto 

Total 

DoOart, 
1.000,044 

Pounds. 
2.484,000 

Barrett. 

8,287 

DoUart. 
43,105 

Powids. 
86,768,380 

DoUars. 
5,552,060 

New  York  

29,273,900 
15,818,220 
2,028,000 
7, 732, 050 

1.045,748 
5U.  125 
132,200 
267,071 

90,000 

035,000 

.  10,000 

1,440,000 

800 
4,830 

1,800 

10,035 

850 

24,060 

15,268.073 
10,258,600 

'*2,'236,'663* 

2.183,550 

Kew  Jersey 

2,479,808 

Pennsvlvania 

187,500 

DSSrare... ...:.;::::: 

702,503 

Summary  of  the  quantity  of  each  of  the  sMre  important  food-fishes  and  other  aquatic  species 
taken  in  each  State,  and  the  total  production  of  the  fisheries  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 


Species. 


Totals  by  States 

Alewives 

Black  drum 

Blneflsh 

Bonito 

Botterflsh 

Catfish 

Cod 

ClaDM  (soft) 

Clams  (qaaoangs) 

Crabs 

Croakers 

Eels 

Flonndors , 

Halibat 

Lobsters 

Mackerel 

Menhaden 

Mixed  fresh- water  fish 

Mixed  salt-water  fish 

Moonflsh  or  banded  porgy 

Mullet 

Oysters 

Perch 

Scnp 

Seabaaa 

Shad 

Shoepshead 

Smelt 

Spanish  mackerel 

Spot,  or  Lafayette  fish 

Sqneteagae 

Striped  bass 

Sturgeon 

Tantog 

Terrapin 

Tom-cod 

Tnmt  (Mackinaw) 

TnrUe  (rarious  salt  and  fresh  water 

spedes) 

Whitefiab 

Whiting  or  king-fish 


Totals  by 
species. 


Pounds. 
413.525.862 


4,146,700 

212. 500 

C.  710, 800 

ri80,000 

7U0,00U 

49«,20l> 

fs  247. 000 

4,  UG8. 030 

5,033,664 

3.179,834 

80,000 

2, 080. 300 

1,001.500 

100,000 

201,050 

750.000 

318,588.700 

3,888.050 

2, 410, 120 

160,000 

00,700 

23, 228, 100 

1,711,500 

1,550,000 

1,461,200 

5,207,200 

085,000 

205.000 

225,000 

1,070,100 

11,063,500 

1,528,300 

1,164,000 

635,000 

41,508 

205,000 

669,700 

15,300 

2,149.000 

58,500 


Now  York. 


Potmdi. 
333,523.173 


250. 000 

50,000 

3,000.000 

500,000 

.'^.OOO 

50,000 

3,580,000 

3,407,750 

2,795,840 

1.fl24,ri83 

35,roo 

1,361,300 

1,000,000 

100.000 

135,000 

750,000 

a288,931.200 

2, 720,  ,100 

1, 534, 000 

110,000 

1,000 

7, 303, 100 
545,000 

1,500,000 
750,000 

2,733.000 
400,000 
200,000 
25,000 
200,000 

4,000.000 
705,000 
144,000 
500,000 
1,800 
200,000 
569,700 


1,174,000 
40,000 


New  Jersey. 


Poundi. 
05,151,480 


1,500,000 

25,000 

3,035,000 

80,000 

200,000 

135.000 

1,667,000 

660,280 

.1,182,280 

1,470,300 

20,000 

551,000 

75,000 


150,800 


£»29, 1.14, 600 

200,000 

d884,226 

50,000 

5,000 

13, 825, 000 

630,000 

50,000 

160,000 

i»l,000 

275,000 

5.000 

200,000 

230,000 

4,430,000 

442,000 

300,000 

130,000 

9,000 

6,000 


15,000 


Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Pound*. 
2,083,000 


alndnding  40,000  pounds  salted  for  food. 
6  Including  70,000  pounds  salted  for  foo<l. 


30.000 

*ii7,666 


428,000 


60,000 


550,000 

659,000 

^000 


15,000 
43,400 
150,000 


975,000 


Delaware. 


Pound*. 
11,018.203 


2.890,700 
137,600 
45,800 


190.200 


5,544 

84,061 

25,000 

124,000 

16,600 


150 


e522,000 

538,750 

900 


64,700 

2,100,000 

476,600 


1,200 

1,060.000 

6,900 


040,100 
3,618,500 

.    247,900 

570,000 

5,000 

30,706 


15, 300 
'  '3*  500 


^Including  23.000  pounds  for  food.  C^  r\r\r\}^ 

d  Including  550,000  pounds  of  refbse  fish  for  forUliteji^ed  by  VjUU^  Iv^ 
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III.— The  Southern  Atlantic  States. 

THE  SEA  fisheries. 
QuaniitieB  of  nta  products  taken,  exclusive  of  oysters,  and  the  valne  of  same  to  the  fish 


Grand  total. 

Fish  for  food. 

States. 

Uken. 

Value 
of  same  to 
fishermen. 

Sold  ft-osh. 

Salted. 

Quantity. 

Vnluo 

to  fisher. 

men. 

Fresh  used. 

Salted. 

BamU, 
27,460 

Value 
to  fish- 
ormen. 

Total 

121.230,072 

DoOart. 
l,15^858 

Poundt. 
10,  »t0, 385 

DoUars. 
530,410 

Pounds. 
4,224,500 

DoOttrs. 
86,500 

Maryland 

6,081,067 
08,201,805 
10.167,800 

4,740,400 
402,000 

1,470,800 

88,451 
633,240 
220.745 
163,125 
10,225 
41,072 

775.000 
7.228,885 
3, 015,  OUO 
3,860,000 

300,000 
1,001,500 

23, 250 
257, 718 
lOU,  100 
108,500 
11.500 
20.342 

20,000 

150,000 

4,000,500 

15^000 

80 
500 

26,730 
50 

500 

Virginia 

2:500 

NoAi  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

82.600 
300 

Eaatem  Florida 

30,000 

100 

600 

States. 


Total 

Maryland 

Vinnnia 

North  Cttrolina  . 
tkmth  Carolina.. 

Georfcia 

Baatom  Florida. 


Befhse  fish  and  fish  for  fertilizers. 


Fish  taken. 


Pounds, 
04.668,800 


04,050,000 

688,213.800 

02,000,000 

elOO,000 

025,000 

280,000 


Oil  pro- 
duced. 


Oallons. 
214,335 


10,675 
203,700 


Crude 
dried 
scrap. 


Tons. 
10, 573 


Value  of 
product 
as  sold. 


DoUars. 
310,780 


300 
10,273 


11,851 

303,820 

2.000 

7U0 

300 

1,100 


Terrapin. 


Number. 


121,000 


10.000 

65.200 

41,000 

7,800 

0,000 

1,000 


Estimated 
weight. 


Pounds, 
304,800 


30,000 
105,600 
123.000 
23.400 
10,800 
3,000 


Value 

toflahor- 

men. 


DoUars, 
37.200 


4.000 

18,560 

10,890 

1.050 

l,G5e 

200 


Green  turtle. 

Loggerheads  and  hawkbills. 

States. 

Number. 

Estimated 
weight. 

Vttlue 

to  fisher- 

meu. 

Number. 
500 

weight 

Pounds, 
50,000 

Value 

to  fisher- 

men. 

Total 

2,300 

Pounds. 
06^250 

DoUart. 
6,075 

DoUars, 
290 

Maryland . 

' 

Vinrinia 

North  Carolina 

800 
100 

0,000 
2.000 

SO 
25 

300 
200 

30,000 
20,000 

ISO 

South  Carolina 

100 

Eaatiem  Flnrlda 

1,000 

88,250 

6,000 

a  1,300,000  pounds  composted  and  147,000  pounds  thrown  away. 
67,080,000  pounds  composted. 
0  Most  of  these  are  thrown  away. 


Digitized  by 
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No.  66.— ITie  FISHERIES  of  the   UNITED  STATES  in  1879-.THE  SOUTHERN 
ATLANTIC  STATES— Continued. 

(^uantiUea  of  $ea products  taken,  excluawo  o/oytiera,  ^*c.— Continued. 


States. 


Crabs. 


Namber. 


Estimated 
weight 


Valae 
to  fisher. 


Total. 


10,008^800 


Poundt. 
8,866^267 


DoOart. 
80,263 


Marvland 

Virgbla 

NoHh  Carolina. . 
SoathCaioliiia.. 

Georgia 

Eastern  Florida . 


8,500,000 
0,417,600 

83,600 
126,000 

21,600 


1,166,667 

2,188,200 

11,200 

42.000 

7,200 


46^850 

82,088 

4S0 

750 


States. 

Shrimp. 

Chuns  (qoahangs). 

primary  and 
seoondary 
prodnots. 

Qoantifcy. 

weight. 

Yalne 
toflsb- 
ermen. 

QnanUty. 

weight. 

Valne 
to  fish- 
ermen. 

Yalne  to  fisher- 
men. 

Total 

BuiheU. 
28,450 

820,750 

DoUatrs. 
49,500 

BuOuk. 
88,777 

Pounds. 
790,220 

DoUars. 
41,410 

DoUart. 
•4,470 

Haryland        

5,000 

45.477 

88,700 

6,000 

8,000 

600 

40,000 

363,820 

809,600 

48.000 

24,000 

4,800 

2,000 
18,555 
15,575 
3.800 
1,650 
330 

Yinmiia    

Korth  Carolina 

1,800 

18,000 

1,600 

2,060 

63,000 

680,000 

56,000 

71,750 

4,600 

87,500 

4,000 

8,500 

04,470 

Smith  Carolina  . 

Eastern  Florida 

a$408  of  this  for  whale  oil  and  "bone." 

RIYEB  FISHERIES* 

QuantiUeB  of  river  products  taken,  and  the  value  of  same  to  the  fishermen,  by  SttUes. 


States. 


Grand  total. 


*-«»'•  iirjis.is. 


Alewives. 


<J--"«»y-  ZSS^. 


Total 

Maryland 

YirKfnia 

North  Carolina . 
Booth  Carolina. . 

Georgia 

Eastern  Florida. 


Pound*. 
52;  076^  965 


DoUart. 
1,878,027 


Pounds. 
82,109,872 


BoOart. 
871,701 


15,430,908 

12,752,064 

20,892,188 

1,043,850 

1,290,500 

667,450 


402,788 

272,828 

564,950 

30,857 

65,768 

82,836 


09,128,950 

66,925,418 

cl5,520,000 

400,000 

125,000 

10,000 


189,067 

76.800 

142,784 

9,000 

8,750 

200 


States. 


Shad. 


Qoantity. 


Yalne  to 
fishermen. 


Sturgeon. 


Q»»«*y-  ^^. 


Mixed  fish. 


<j-'"'«'y-  iiSSiS. 


Total 

Maryland 

Yiri^niA 

North  Carolina . 
fkmth  Carolina . 

Georgia 

Eastern  Florida 


Pounds, 
1,610,708 


Pounds. 
7,492,983 


8,759,426 

8,171,953 

8.221,268 

207,600 

252,000 

251,700 


140,826 
184,496 
829,569 
12,432 
17,941 
20,186 


144,000 
411,558 
436.900 
d261,250 
«854,000 
8,000 


1,440 
6.078 
18,094 
15,675 
24,780 
150 


2,898,518 

2,243,140 

1,714,025 

175,000 

559,500 

402,750 


12l,8&.> 
55,060 
74,508 
2,250 
19,290 
11,860 


olnclndiog  0,846.600  pounds  (22,822  barrels)  salted,  worth  $104,750. 

6Inolnding  5,540,400  pounrls  (18,468  barrola)  salted,  worth  $61,040. 

e Incloding  18,068,000  pounds  (40,560  barrels)  salted,  worth  $128,506.     /      r^r^nl^ 

dlndoding  38,250  pounds  of  caviares  worth  $2,858.  Digitized  by  VjUU  V IV^ 

s  Including  42,000  pounds  of  oaTioro,  worth  $2,9i0.  *^ 
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No.  fi6.— The  FISHERIES  of  the  UNITED  feTATES  iu   1879— THE  SOUTHERN 
ATLANTIC  STATES-Continued. 

THE  OYSTER  INDUSTRY, 

QuaHiiUeSf  hff  States,  of  native  oysters  produced  and  the  value  of  the  same  to  the  productr; 
also  the  quantity  rehandledawd  the  enhancement  in  value  in  preparation  for  the  market. 


States. 

Native 

oysters 

produced. 

617,747,320 

Valaoto 
fishermen. 

Dollars. 
4,718,036 

Enhancement  in  valae  of 
other  oysters  In  prepa- 
ration Tor  market  (a) 

Total  valiio 
of  oysters 

Rehandled. 

£nhauoement 

OS  sold. 

Total 

BtuheU. 
0,275,022 

DoUan. 
2,850,216 

DoUan.- 

7,068.852 

Maryland 

clO.600,000 
cO,  837, 320 
170.000 
50,000 
70,000 
20,000 

2,050,000 

1, 048, 636 

60,000 

20,000 

35,000 

5,000 

7,  a-i3, 402 
1,622,130 

2,080,470 
260,740 

4, 730, 470 

Virginia 

2, 218, 376 

60,000 

20,000 

35,000 

5,000 

North  Carolina 

Honth  Carolina 

Georgia 

a  This  inclndes  the  transportation  of  oystera,froni  distant  waters  or  to  other  marlcets  in  oyster  Tea- 
sels ;  also  the  increaso  in  value  duo  to  planting,  fattening,  and  canning. 

b  Each  bushel  of  oysters  is  estimated  to  yield  seven  pounds  of  meats. 

e  Many  of  the  oysters  landed  by  the  Maryland  fleet  are  taken  in  Virginia  traters ;  the  total  for  Marv- 
land  is  tMrefore  mnch  larger  than  the  actual  production  of  Maryland  waters,  while  that  for  Virginia 
is  oorrespondingly  low. 

Summary,  hy  States,  of  the  total  quantity  of  fish  and  other  aquatic  species  taken,  and  the 
value  of  same  to  the  producers. 


States. 


Total 

Maryland 

VirjSnia 

North  Carolina . 
Booth  Carolina . 

Georgia 

Eastern  Florida 


Grand  total  of  food  and 
misoellanoooa  products. 


Fishery  prod 
nets  token. 


Poundt. 
207,630,167 


05^712,570 
158, 874, 600 

82,240.488 
6.143,250 
2,272,500 
2, 286, 750 


Valae  of 

same  to 

fishermen. 


DoUara, 
0,602,737 


5,221,715 

3,124,444 

815,605 

212,482 

110,093 

78,408 


Misoellaneons  products,  for  fertillMm  and 
other  purposes. 


Fish  for 
fertilisers. 


Pounds. 
04,668,800 


4,050,000 

88,213,800 

2,000,000 

10O,.O00 

25,000 

280,000 


Value  of  oil, 
scrap,  and 
ooBipost. 


Doltar$. 
319.780 


Value 
of  other 
product*. 


4,470 


11.851 

303.820 

2,000 

700 

300 

1,100 


4.470 


Total  value 
of  miscel- 
laneous 
products. 


I>oOar». 
82«,SM 


11,851 

303.829 

0,470 

700 

300 

1,100 


Food  products. 

States. 

Fish  sold  fresh. 

Fish  salted. 

Productsotherthan  fish. 

Quantity. 

Value  to 
fishermen. 

Fresh  used. 

Salted. 

Value 
to  fisher- 
men. 

Quantity. 

Value  to 
fishermen. 

Total 

Pounds, 
42,571,840 

DoUara, 
1,614,141 

Poundt. 
30,570,500 

Barrett. 
115, 310 

l>ottaf». 
380,706 

Poundt. 
120,710,627 

DoUart. 
7.293,550 

Maryland 

Virginia 

0,850,803 
14,440,540 
10,580,188 
04,012,850 
M.  650, 500 

1,068^050 

321,288 
460.500 
536,544 
147,857 
77,268 
01,678 

6,866,000 

5,600,400 

17, 077. 500 

15,000 

22,002 

18.068 

73,200 

60 

105,250 

63,540 

211,106 

300 

75,436,667 

60.520,860 

1,732,800 

1,115,400 

607.000 

807,800 

4. 78;i,  320 
2, 287,  fiCO 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Eastern  Florida.... 

01. 575 
63,625 
4'*,  425 

30,000 

100 

600 

15,030 

a  Including  88,250  pounds  of  caviare,  worth  02,858. 

h  Including  42,000  pounds  of  caviare,  worth  #2^1^^  by  VjOOQ  l€ 
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No.  66.— Tho  FISHERIES  of  the  UNITED   STATES  in  1879-THE  SOUTHERN 
ATLANTIC  STATES  -Continued. 

Summary  of  the  quaniitieB  of  each  of  the  more  important  food-fishes  and  other  aquatic 
species  taken  in  each  State,  and  the  total  yield  0/ the  fisheries  of  tho  Southern  Atlantic 
States. 


Species. 


Totala  by  States.. 

Alowives 

Black  bass 

Blsckdruin , 

Blncfish 

Catflsb  

Charleston  por^^ies. . . 

Clams  (qaaoaags  or 
Little  Necks) 

Crabs 

CTavaU6 

Croakers 

Eels 

Flonndeni 

Greco  turtle 

Oroapers 

Grnots  and  pigfisb. .. 

Menhaden 

Hixed  fresh-water 
tub 

Mixed  salt-water  flsh . 

Moonflsh  or  banded 
porgy 

Mullet 

Oysters 

Pom  pane 

Perch 

Red  drum 

Sailor's  choice 

Scni 

Sea 

Shad 

She^psbead « — 

Shrimp 

Spanish  mackerel  — 

Spot 

Spotted  sea  trout 

Sqneteagne 

Star-fish  and  butter- 
fish 

Striped  bass 

Stnrgeon 

Terrapin 

Turtle  (various  salt 
and  fresh-wator 
species) 

Whiting  and  kingfish . 


Poundi. 
207,530,107 


Totals  by 
species. 


32,184,872 

375,000 

041,000 

2,3dG,417 

1,443,000 

375,000 

O790.220 

&3, 300,207 

12.000 

1, 056, 000 

211,000 

141,000 

00,250 

3,000 

543,000 

02,194,800 

1,457,033 
3,350,130 

221,000 

4, 424, 000 

124,231,240 

30,500 

2,845,000 

324,000 

140,000 

70,000 

552,000 

10,878,042 

000,060 

e820,750 

1,630,163 

1,420,000 

1,604,000 

1,674,000 

316,000 
2,252,000 
1,610,708 
A364,800 


50.000 
1,188,000 


Maryland. 


Poundi. 
05.712,570 


P<mnd». 
158,874,600 


0,203,050 


75,000 

10.000 

420,000 


40,000 
1,166.667 


20,000 
15.000 
5,000 


3.000 
3,003,000 

778, 518 
163,000 

5,000 

30.000 

74,200,000 


800,000 
10,000 
2,000 


5,000 

3,774,426 

12,000 


18,000 

20,000 

5,000 

60,000 

1,000 
700,000 
144,000 
30,000 


8,000 


Virginia. 


6,025,413 
130,000 
60,000 

1,540,417 
500,000 


363.820 
2,130,200 


450,000 
125.000 
40,000 


100,000 
88.213,800 

243, 140 
105, 130 

180,000 

25,000 

47,861,240 

8,000 

74.%  000 

40,000 

10,000 


20,000 

3, 171, 053 

503,660 


1,000,663 
700,000 
360. 000 

1, 107, 000 

115,000 
625, 000 
411.558 
165,600 


176,000 


North 
Carolina. 


Pound*. 
32,240,488 


•  South 
Carolina. 


Pounds. 
0, 143, 250 


13, 520, 000 
175,000 
150.000 
000,000 
300.000 
50,000 

309.600 
11,200 


350,000 
50,000 
20,000 
0,000 


400,000 
50,000 

30, 025 
2, 061,  GOO 

30.000 

3.368,000 

1, 100, 000 

25,000 

430,000 

175,000 

70,000 

20,000 

125, 000 

3,221,263 

80,000 

6:1,000 

10,000 

520,000 

050,000 

170,000 

200,000 
770. 000 
436,000 
123,000 


30,000 
150,000 


400,000 
10,000 

300,000 

200,000 
25,000 

325,000 

48,000 
42,000 
10,000 
210,000 
11.000 
60.000 
<!2.000 
2,000 
35.000 
15,000 

14,000 
587,500 

5.000 

232, 000 

350,000 

3,500 

lOU.OOO 

35.0U0 

40.000 

.'jO.OOO 

375,000 

207,000 

28,000 

6JO,000 

1,000 

160,000 

180,000 

200,000 


20,000 

/261, 25Q 

23,400 

i20,000 
835,000 


Georgia. 


Pounds. 
2,272,500 


125,000 

15,000 

20,000 

5.000 

180.000 


24,000 
7,200 


6,000 
4,000 
10,000 


1,000 

'5,006 

125,500 
63,000 


106,000 
490,000 


115,000 
10,000 
3,000 


2,000 

252,000 

12.000 

50,000 


5.000 
00,000 
32.000 


120,000 

1/354,000 

19,800 


15,000 


Eastern 
Florida. 


Po*ind8. 
2,280,750 


10,000 
45,000 
36,000 
25,000 
18,000 


4,800 


2,000 
20,000 
0,000 
6,000 
d88,250 


5,000 
8,000 

257,760 
280,000 

1,000 
663,000 
140,000 


05,000 
54,000 
15,000 


25,000 
251,700 

25,000 

71,750 
500 

lis  000 
100,000 

15.000 


17,000 
3,000 
3,000 


10,000 


a  10  pounds  of  meats  to  a  bushel  of  clams. 

b  3  crabs  to  the  pound. 

e  100  in  number. 

d  1.900  in  number. 

e  Figured  at  35  pounds  to  the  bushel. 


/Including  38,250  pounds  of  caviare,  worth  $2,358. 
a  Incluoing  42,000  pounds  of  caviaroi  worth  $2,940' 
A  3|  pounds  each, 
i  200  in  number. 
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No.  66.— The  FISHERIES  of  the  UNITED  STATES  in  1879— Continued. 

IV. — ^The  Pacific  States  and  Territories. 

SALMON  FISHERIES  AND  CANNEEIES. 


Kinds  of  prodnots. 


Quantity. 


Yalae. 


Amonnt  of  catch : 

Namberof  fl«h nomber.. 

Weight pounds.. 

Saltra.  amount  fresb do.... 

Smoked,  amount  fresh do 

Sold  to  San  Francisco,  amount  frosh do.... 

Sold  to  canneries,  amount  fresh do 

Consumed  locally,  amount  fresh do 

Product  of  the  canneries pounds.. 


2,755,000 

51,802,000 

al,  585, 500 

200,000 

2,000,000 
43,870,542 

4,090,058 


31,453.152 


DoUars. 


22,600 
5,000 
00,00i> 
000,818 
40,000 


I,i»44,887 


3, 255b  365 


aSalted.  1.246.000. 


PBODUCTS  OF  THE  SEA  BOBDERING  PACIFIC  STATES  AND  TEBEITOEIES. 


Kinds  of  products. 


Shore  and  halibut pounds. 

Cod do... 

Salmon do... 

General  (Alaska) 


Total,  fresh  flsh  (dried  andsmoked  reduced  to  pounds  fresh)  .pounds. 

Crabs,  shrimps,  dec do... 

Oysters,  mussels,  abalones,  &c bushels. 

Whale  oil sallons. 

l*M8h  oil  (seal,  &c.) do... 

Whalebone pounds. 

Seal  flesh do... 

Seal-skins number. 

Sea-otter  skins do... 

Eggs  of  sea  birds '. do... 

Seaweed pounds. 

Salt do... 


Total. 


Quantity. 


14,483,000 

4,721,020 

53,844,000 

105, 000, 000 


178, 048, 020 

2,500,000 

125,000 

158,085 

168,600 

d).000 

1,000,000 

155,718 

3,575 

120.000 

250,000 

60,400,000 


Value. 


DoUara. 
474,886 
106.870 

2,077.554 
525,000 


4.174.310 

06.358 

703,250 

80.150 

23.300 

122.000 

10.000 

1.540.912 

178.750 

1,500 

200 

302,000 


7,202.790 


v.— The  Great  Lakes. 

Quantities  and  values  offish  taken  in  the  Great  Lakes.a 


Lakes. 

Total. 

■-     "t; — 

Whiteflsh. 

Trout 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Total 

Pounds, 
08,742,000 

Dollars. 
1.052,000 

Pounds. 
21,463,000 

Dollars. 
778,100 

Pounds. 
6,804,600 

DolUurs. 
221.700 

Superior 

3,810,025 
23,141,875 
11, 530, 200 
26,607,300 

3,640,000 

118,370 
668^400 
293,550 
412. 880 
159,700 

2,257,000 
12,030.400 
3.926,700 
2, 185, 800 
1,064,000 

74,100 
440, 170 
132,700 
77.930 
53,200 

1,404,750 
2,669.450 

26,200 
569.700 

41^060 

82.650 

73.500 

800 

Miohiganb 

Huron  and  Saint  Claire. . . . 
Erie 

Ontario 

22.800 

a  The  values  are  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  prices  of  fresh  ilsh. 
&  Includes  the  fisheries  of  Maokinack. 

clndndes  the  fisheries  of  Detroit  and  Saint  Clair  Hirers,  and  of  tho  small  portion  ff  Ifiohigan  bor- 
dering on  Lake  Erie.  Digitized  by  v. 
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No.  66.— The  FISHERIES  of  the  UNITED  STATES  in  1879— THE  GREAT  LAKES— 

Continaed. 


QtMntme$andvalue8  0ffi8h  taken  in  ike  Great  Lakes— Continued. 

Lakes. 

Herring. 

Sturgeon. 

Hardflsh. 

Quantity. 

Valae. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Total 

Poundt, 
15,856,800 

DoOart. 
117,100 

Pounds. 
7,012,100 

Dollars. 
116, 80a 

Pounds. 
6,722,600 

DoUars, 
182,900 

Siiperior 

34.000 

8,050,400 

897,500 

11,874,400 

700 

46,950 

6,800 

68.150 

""   -    -■    ■  - 

26.876 

110,926 

2,870,000 

4,214,800 

800 

Michigan  a  

Huron  and  Saint  Clairb — 
Bile 

8,839,600 
1,582,500 
1,690,000 

63,826 
28,850 
28,625 

21960 
68,800 
126,860 

Ontario 

Lakes. 

Soft  fish. 

Bongbflsh. 

Coarse  flsta. 

Mixed  fish. 

Qnantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Qnantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Total 

Ptmndt, 
7,086.700 

Dottars. 
00.A00 

Pounds. 
43,000 

DoUars. 
875 

Pounds. 
2,302,400 

DoUars. 

Pounds. 
1,950,400 

DoUars. 
66,800 

Saperior 

8.000 

408.800 

675,000 

5,994,900 

120 
8,780 
4,900 
81,800 

26^000 
683,700 

700 

MioiiSgana 

508,600 

12,726 

16^850 

Huron  and  Raint  Clair  fr. . . 

Erie 

43,000 

875 

1.178,200 
212,600 

82,860 

Ontario 

1,798,800 

76.S00 

7,400 

Kon.— Under  "hard  flsh*'ikre  included  wall-eyed  pike,  black  basa,  lake  pike,  muskaUonge,  and 
skinned  oatflsta,  with  snob  amounts  of  wbiteflsh  and  trout  as  could  not  be  separated  from  the  seneral 
sum.  TTnder  "  soft  flsb  "  are  placed  saugers,  white  bass,  suckers,  and  lake  shad.  The  **  rough  ilsh  " 
of  Lake  Brie  are  principally  catfish,  but  at  Toledo  all  kinds  of  fish  undressed  are  termed  **  roogh.** 
The  **rough  fish"  of  Green  Bay,  Lake  Michigan,  includes  the  same  kindsas  the  "coarse  fish**  of  Lake 
Ontario,  namely.  aH  species  except  whiteiisn  and  trout.  TTnder  ** mixed  fish"  are  placed  yarioua 
amounts  of  all  kinds  01  fish. 

Total  quanUties  and  values  of  fresh  €md  prepared  fish,  caviare,  isinglass,  and  oil;  and 
the  aggregate  value  of  the  same. 


Lakes. 

Total. 

Fresh  fish. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Total c^ 

DoUars. 
1,784.050 

Pounds. 
43.122.270 

DoUars. 
1.102,966 

Superior.. 

105.585 
612,416 
849,865 
678,690 
188,050 

1,494.500 
10,728,25a 
10,854,850 
17,054,670 

3.490,000 

47,780 

Mj(chigana 

848.070 
267.800 
812;  850 
182,660 

Huron  and  Saint  Cbdr  b 

Brie .^ 

Ontario 

Lakes. 

Salt  fish. 

Frosenflsh. 

Qnantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Total 

Pounds. 
16^798.640 

DoUars. 
402,670 

Pounds. 
2,821,650 

DoUars. 
126.100 

1,549,500 

7,780,740 

800.800 

6,712,600 

67,756 
208,425 

16,000 
125,490 

Michigan  a 

100,000 
1.165,000 
1.406.650 

150,000 

6,000 
68,860 
51,240 

6,600 

Huron  and  Saint  Clair  6 

Brie ^ 

Ontario 

a  Includes  the  fisheries  of  Mackinaa 

b  Includes  the  fisheries  of  Detroit  and  Saint  Clair  Bivers.  and  of  the  small  portion  of  Michigan  bor- 
dering on  Lake  Brie.  Digitized  by^OOglC 
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No.  66.— The  FISHERIES  of  the  UNITED  STATES  in  1879— THE  GREAT  LAKES- 

Con  tinned. 

Total  qvantities  and  values  of  fresh  and  prepared  fish,  ^0. — Continued. 


Lakes. 

Smoked  fish. 

Caviare. 

Quantity. 

Valae. 

DoUara. 
.      109, 970 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Total 

Pounds. 
1,721,770 

Pounds. 
230, 160 

DoOar*. 

34,815 

Snpdrior 

Micb1g9-n  ff --■,-, T 

788,590 

52,930 

81,330 
20,250 
17H,580 

6.620 

Hnronimd  Saint  Cbdr  5 

2, 025 

Erie 

888,180 

57,040 

25^670 

Ontario 

Lakes. 

Isinglass. 

OiL 

Quantity. 

Value. 

QuanUty. 

Value. 

Total 

Pounds, 
3,900 

DoUars. 
6.765 

OaXUm: 
5,680 

DoOor*. 

2,280 

Superior 

1 

Michigan  a 

265 

800 

8.344 

265 

500 

5.000 

200 

600 

4.880 

100 

Hoioiiand  Saint Clairb 

180 

Brie 

2,000 

Ontario 

1 

a  Indndee  the  fisheries  of  Maokinao. 

b  Includes  the  fisheries  of  Detroit  and  Saint  Clair  Rivers,  and  of  the  small  portion  of  Michigan  hor> 
dering  <m  Lake  Brie. 

KoTB.— The  dliference  in  the  values  of  fish  in  the  above  tables  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  former 
the  value  is  estimated  on  the  basis  of  fresh  fish^  the  latter  on  the  basis  of  their  value  in  the  condition 
in  which  they  are  at  last  put  into  the  market. 
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No.  67.— The  Fishing  Industry. 

The  following  data  of  the  Fishing  Industry  are  from  the  valuable  report 
for  1886  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Wiloox,  manager  of  the  Amerioan  Fish  Bnreaa^ 
Gloacester,  Mass.,  who  has  a  wide  reputation  as  an  anthority  in  matters 
relating  to  this  subject : 

From  the  most  reliable,  available  statictics,  we  find  the  fishing  industry  of  North 
America  and  Enrope  gives  employment  to  between  600,000  and  700,000  men  and  near 
150,000  vessels,  the  totcJ  annual  products  being  about  1,500,000  tons,  or  3,000,000,000 
pounds  of  fish,  equal  to  150,000  car-loads,  which  would  load  a  railroad  train  910  miles 
long. 

A  few  of  the  leading  nations  that  help  make  up  tbese  figures  are  as  follows :  The^ 
United  States,  with  101,684  fishermen  and  6,605  vessels,  not  counting  the  small  boata 
and  unenroUed  vessels  of  under  5  tons ;  Qreat  Britain  was  reported  to  have  120,000 
fishermen  on  January  1,  1887,  with  the  following  vessels : 


4 

'    Porte. 

VeBsels. 

1Snr1fti)<i 

57 

4.352 
805 

IfllftOf    M#n.,T       ...,,,      Yr -       T T- 

3 

Sootlaad .'. 

21 

4,459 
521 

In^iuH -  , 

:::::;;::::;;:::;;:::::::::::::::!      n 

Total 

Qtt 

9  637 

1 

France  employs  126,000  persons  in  the  sea  fisheries  proper  and  coast  fisheries,- 
the  annual  proceeds  being  valued  at  $16,660,000;  Norway  produces  for  export 
$11,900,000,  and  for  home  consumption  $3,500,000  to  $4,500,000  worth  of  fioh;  Italy 
produces  $9,520,000 ;  Russia,  $16,600,000  annually ;  and  Germany  is  reported  as  receiv- 
ing annually  $18,326,000  worth  of  fish,  two-thirds  of  which  are  herring. 

Statement  of  the  total  quantity  and  value  oj  thefieh  landed  on  the  English  and  Wehh  ooaattL 
during  the  twelve  months  ending  December  31, 18^. 


Kinds  of  fish. 


Tnrbot cwta.. 

8o1m do... 

Prime  fifth  sot  sepantely  distinguLshed  * do  .. 

Total  prime  flah do... 


Sefanon...... .......... do.. 

Cod do. 

liiDz do.. 

Ha£look do., 

Haokensl ^ do., 

Herrings do., 

PQeharda do., 

Sprats do. 

Ail  other,  except  shell*flsh do. 

Total do. 

Shenflsh: 

Loliet  era..... number.. 

Crabs do. 

Oystera do. 

Other  ahell-flah cwts 


Total 

Total  valne  of  flah  lidded. , 


Quantity.         Yalae, 


59,542 

97, 171 

870,014 


620,738 

15,066 

247,646 

57,698 

1,241,826 

264,940 

1,955,874 

358,334 

148. 818 

1, 580, 842 


6.391,782 


£182,079 
425,787 
369, 08» 


976,906 

95,493' 
192, 50& 

38, 401 
441.818 
177,525 
465. 25<) 

42,487 

13.850 
1,238,870- 


8, 683. 104 


451,904 

2,863,102 

45,564,000 

285,839 


19,007 

39. 359 

139.042 

72,48i 


265,880 


3,948,999 


*  In  Great  Britafai  aeafish  are  desi^ated  as  "  prime  "  and  ' '  offld."  Under  the  fimner  olaasiflcation 
are  inelnded  all  the  higher  irrades  of  flah.  such  as  soles,  turbot,  Ac,  while  the  cheaper  grades  are  classed 
aa    ottai     although  extensiyelj  and  unlTersally  sold  for  food.  .  I      OOOlP 
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THB  NEW  BNGLAND  FISHERIES. 

The  history  of  the  New  England  fisheries  is  one  of  peculiar  interest.  In  its  earliest 
days  almost  the  sole  indnstry  of  the  colonies,  the  salary  of  the  minister,  the  debt  dae 
the  merchant — in  £ftct  most  of  the  obligations  being  settled  for  in  the  staple  com- 
modity, fish. 

Before  the  boy  had  reached  his  teens  he  was  foond  on  the  deck  of  the  fishing  vessel 
serving  his  apprenticeship,  and  early  learning  to  face  and  fear  no  danger.  From  sach 
a  school  and  training  the  early  privateer  and,  later,  the  Navy  have  in  times  of  press* 
ing  need  foond  the  material  that  always  led  to  snocess.  As  the  years  pass  swiftly  by 
the  nnmerons  new  and  larger  industries  for  a  time  attract  more  attention,  yet  the 
oldest  indnstry  in  the  conntry  loses  none  of  its  interest ;  each  day  in  the  year  finds 
something  new  from  the  ever,  yet  never^  changing  sea.  As  the  record  for  the  year  is 
closed,  a  review  always  presents  much  of  interest  and  variety  ftom  those  of  former 
ones.  Dnring  the  past  eighteen  months,  since  the  expiration  of  the  Washington 
Treaty  with  Great  Britain,  the  fishing  industry  has  attracted  much  attention.  Much 
has  been  written,  printed,  and  spoken,  yet,  unfortunately,  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
understood. 

Probably  few  of  the  consumers,  as  well  as  manV  that  from  the  agitation  of  the  fish- 
eries take  an  interest  in  them,  could  locate  or  have  much  of  an  idea  where  the  bulk 
of  the  salt-water  fish  that  supplies  the  nations  are  caught.  They  little  think  of  the 
fisherman  as  sailing  from  home  for  weeks  or  months  ere  his  return;  as  being  ttom  150 
to  as  £ftr  as  2,400  miles  firom  home  before  he  enters  his  little  dory,  and  there,  often  100 
miles  or  more  &om  the  nearest  land,  beginning  to  take  his  cargo.  Tet  such  is  the 
fisct.  Often  for  days  and  weeks  surrounded  by  a  dense  fog,  frequently  failing  to  fi^d 
his  vessel  and  drifting  and  suffering  alone  in  the  wide  ocean  subject  to  fearful  storms 
and  wrecks,  '*Last  seen  on  Georges,"  or  other  distant  fishing  banks,  being  the  only 
report,  until  the  sad  words  must  be  spoken,  *' Given  up,"  and  the  losses  of  tiie  year 
ha'^e  another  addition  to  the  long  number  gone  before. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  fishing  industry  of  New  England  we  find  the  business 
was  carried  on  in  small  vessels  or  boats,  that  from  the  abundance  of  fish  had  no  oc- 
casion to  go  far  from  shore.  In  those  days  the  near-shore  fishing  grounds  along  the 
New  England  coast  were  well  supplied  with  all  the  leading  and  desirable  varieties  of 
salt-water  fislv,  and  were  of  great  value  to  the  fishermen.  The  same,  probably,  might 
be  said  of  the  near-shore  fishing  grounds  of  the  British  provinces  at  that  date. 

As  far  bask  as  1818,  the  year  of  the  treaty  of  London,  which  now  comes  to  the  front, 
very  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  mackerel  fishery,  only  30,909  barrels  being  packed 
that  year  in  Massachusetts ;  and  for  ten  years— 1809-1818,  inclusive— the  total  pack 
was  only  180,492  barrels. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  vessels  that  annually  visited  the  Grand  Banks  or  fished 
off  the  Labrador  coast,  neither  the  New  England  nor  provincial  fishermen  had  occa- 
sion to  go  far  from  their  own  shore,  with  no  steamers  or  railroads  for  transshipment, 
no  telegraph  to  call  and  receive  or  send  reports  and  orders.  Under  such  circumstanoes 
was  the  treaty  of  1818  ratified. 

In  1819  the  mackerel  fishery  first  makes  much  of  a  showing,  the  pack  of  Massachu- 
setts being  .100,  111  barrels.  Fluctuating,  yet  growing  in  Importance  up  to  1831,  in 
which  year  Massachusetts  packed  out  383,548  barrels,  an  amount  that  has  never  since 
been  reached  by  this  State  in  any  one  year. 

As  is  well  known,  the  mackerel  is  a  migratory  fish ;  while  in  one  or  a  series  of  years 
it  is  found  in  immense  quantities  in  one  part  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  and  its 
bays,  from  some  as  yet  unknown  cause  in  another  year  or  series  of  years  it  will  be  found 
hundreds  of  miles  away.  No  part  of  the  North  American  continent  can  Justly  lay 
claim  to  this  fishery. 

In  those  early  days,  and  up  to  about  1870,  the  mackerel  catch  was  made  with  the 
hook  and  line,  as  they  could  be  used  near  shore.    Often  a  considerable  part  of  tht» 
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oatoh  was  made  there.  Since  the  introdtiction  into  general  nse  of  the  parse  seine,  in 
1870,  we  find  nearly  all  of  the  mackerel  catch  has  been  made  on  the  fishing  ground  of 
no  nation,  hot  on  the  high  seas,  or  more  than  three  miles  from  shore.  Of  late  years, 
mackerel,  in  common  with  other  varieties  of  fish  that  once  were  fonnd  plenty  near 
shore,  are  now  seldom  found  in  abundance  within  three  miles  of  land,  and  oftener 
wide  out,  or  on  the  more  distant  fishing  banks. 

Scientific  research  has  added  much  to  the  knowledge  of  the  fisheries,  yet  where  the 
mackerel  come  ftom  in  spring,  where  they  go  late  in  the  fledl  and  spend  the  winter, 
why  they  are  found  in  great  abundance  off  the  New  England  coast  tor  a  series  of 
years,  and  perhaps  the  next  year  in  the  Qulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  remains  as  much  a 
mystery  and  matter  of  theory  as  one  hundred  years  ago.  The  honest  &ct  remains 
that  while  the  near  shore  fisheries  of  New  England  and  the  British  provinces  are  to 
a  small  extent  valuable  to  the  fishermen  a^acent  to  them,  they  are  not  to  others,  the 
amount  of  fish  there  caught,  compared  with  the  aggregate  catch,  being  insignifi- 
oant,  the  bulk  of  the  catch  being  taken  on  the  distant  fishing  banks  of  the  high  seas, 
as  shown  by  the  accompanying  diagram  and  description  of  the  fishing  grounds. 

It  is  desirable  that  this  question  be  f  uUy  understood.  That  the  day  may  not  be  fkr 
distant  when  the  fisherman  with  all  his  hardships,  exposures,  and  dangers,  may 
not  be  fhrther  harassed,  and  constantly  have  the  danger  of  heav^y  fine  or  total  loss 
of  his  property,  for  having  crossed  an  imaginary  and  diificult*to-locate  three-mile 
line,  or  availed  himself  of  the  common  commercial  right  of  all  civilized  nations— that 
every  fishennan  of  whatever  nation  may  take  his  fish  wherever  found  with  as  much 
freedom  as  the  fish  now  have  to  swim  across  the  boundary  line.  This  is  no  theory  of 
tlie  day,  as  we  find  as  fkr  back  as  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  is  reported  as 
having  said  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  *'  The  sea  is  tree  to  all  men.  My  fishermen  have 
the  right  to  fish  in  the  sea  wherever  their  vessels  will  float."  Certainly  the  insignifi- 
cant amount  caught  near  the  shores  of  the  North  American  continent  is  not  worthy 
of  the  continual  differences  of  two  great  nations.  It  is  also  hoped  the  day  may  soon 
arrive  when  the  fishing  industry  may  not  be  singled  out  from  that  of  all  others  in 
any  privations  of  commcrcia]  rights.  Conforming  cheerfully  to  all  Just  laws,  the  fish- 
ermen may  reasonably  claim  equality,  Justice,  and  such  protection  as  the  importanod 
of  their  extra  hazardous  business  calls  for. 

THE  FI8HINO  GROUNDS. 

The  fishing  grounds  of  the  Western  Atlantic  (see  accompanying  diagram)  are  the 
largest  and  most  valuable  in  the  world.  They  quickly  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
early  explorers  who  visited  America,  and  who  reported  to  their  countrymen  the  ex- 
traordinary wealth  of  the  western  seas.  At  a  period  when  nearly  all  Europe  professed 
the  Boman  Catholic  faith  and  fish  was  consumed  in  enormous  quantities  in  the  many 
church  fasts,  the  discovery  of  such  vast  fishing  grounds,  teeming  with  their  millions 
of  undisturbed  wealth,  created  the  most  profound  sensation,  and  kings,  noblemen, 
and  wealthy  merchants  engaged  in  and  fostered  the  enterprise  of  fishing  with  a  zeal 
that  we  may  now  find  difficult  to  realize  or  appreciate,  and  which  has  perhaps  never 
since  been  equaled  except  in  instances  of  mining  excitement. 

It  is  a  well-established  historical  fact  that  the  colonization  of  North  America  was 
largely  due  to  the  interest  felt  in  the  possession  of  the  fishing  grounds,  and  for  their 
possession  or  retention  fierce  wars  were  waged  between  the  F^nch  and  English  for 
.  upwards  of  two  centuries;  and  Sabine*  holds  the  opinion  that  the  disputes  and  con- 
tentions which  originated  in  the  struggle  for  obtaining  exclusive  rights  on  the  fishing 
banks  by  the  English  Colonists  led  ultimately  to  the  Bevolutionary  War  and  the  birth 
of  a  new  nation. 

The  Biscayan  fishermen  have  a  tradition  that  Newfoundland  was  visited  by  their 

*Lorenzo  Sabine,  author  of  a  ''Beport  on  the  principal  fisheries  of  the  American 
Seas**;  Washington,  1853. 
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oonntrymen  prior  to  the  time  of  Colambas,  but  this  story  is  improbable  and,  as  Sa- 
bine saySy  *'•  may  be  dismissed  now  as  one  whioh  rests  upon  no  clear  and  authentic  tes- 
timony/' The  French  fishermen  were,  however,  the  pioneers  in  the  cod  fisheries  of 
the  Western  Atlantic,  and  it  is.  fairly  certain  that  as  early  as  1504  the  Konnans  and 
Biscayans  knew  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries.  Within  twenty-five  years  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America  by  Columbus  the  crews  of  50  ships,  Basque,  Norman,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese  were  plying  their  lines  on  the  great  banks  of  Newfoundland,  more 
than  three  hundred  years  ago.  In  1577  the  French  had  employed  not  less  than  150  vee- 
sels  in  the  American  fisheries,  and  we  are  told  that  *^  they  prosecuted  the  business 
with  great  vigor  and  success.''  From  that  time  to  the  present  the  fishing  banks  of 
the  Western  Atlantic  have  been  visited  by  fleets  of  varying  magnitude,  and  they 
have  proved  an  unexampled  storehouse  of  wealth  in  supplying  innumerable  miUiona 
with  food. 

These  banks,  of  which  we  have  so  hastily  and  imperfectly  sketched  the  early  his- 
tory, constitute  a  chain  of  submerged  ocean  plateaus  elevated  considerably  above  the 
surrounding  sea  bottom  and  extending  from  Cape  Cod  to  and  indudig  the  Flemish 
Cap  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Newfoundland.  While  there  are  cod-fishing  grounds  of 
some  importance  nearer  the  land,  both  off  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  and  the 
British  provinces,  these  ocean  banks  generally  are  at  considerable  distance  from  the 
land  and  therefore  free  firom  any  national  jurisdiction.  They  are  the  natural  and 
fSATorite  resort  of  the  cod  and  halibut,  and,  as  previously  stated,  constitute  the  richest 
and  most  unfailing  resort  for  fishermen  which  is  known  to  exist.  Elsewhere  allusioa 
is  made  to  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  fishing  grounds  for  mackerel  and  other 
migratory  species ;  here  we  have  only  spoken  of  the  banks  proper  which  may  or  may 
not  at  times  be  valuable  as  a  resort  for  mackerel. 

LOCATION  OF  FI8HINO  BJLtfKB. 

Q^arges  Bank.— This  fishing  ground  is  celebrated  for  producing  the  finest  codfish 
and  halibut  found  off  the  North  American  continent.  It  is  fished  on  at  all  times  oft 
the  year  by  a  large  fleet  from  New  England  ports ;  seldom  by  vessels  from  other  than 
United  States  ports.  It  extends  about  70  miles  north  and  south,  and  80  miles  east  and 
west,  in  latitude  41^  to  42^  30^,  longitude  66°  15'  to  69^  west.  Lowest  depths,  2i 
fathoms ;  usual  depths  flshed  on,  25  to  80  fathoms.  Halibut  £ures  are  taken  on  the 
east  and  northeast  edge  of  the  bank,  in  from  150  to  200  fathoms.  Distance  from  Glou- 
cester, ESE.,  120  miles ;  the  nearest  land  being  Highland  Light,  Cape  Cod,  d5  miles. 

Brown^B  jBanX;.— ENE.  fh)m  Georges,  in  latitude  42<^  45^  longitude  66<^.  From  the 
shoalest  water  .the  nearest  land  is  Cape  Sable,  45  miles  NE. 

La  Have  J^anX;.— E.  by  S.  from  Brown's,  in  latitude  43^  longitude  64^  15'  distant 
from  Brown's,  80  miles  E.  by  S. ;  Shelburne,  N.  S.,  60  miles  distant,  being  the  nearest 
land. 

SdbU  Island  Bank,  or  more  generally  known  as  Western  Bank,  in  latitude  43^  to  44<^ 
15',  longitude  59^  15'  to  62^  30',  about  75  miles  north  and  south,  135  miles  east  and 
west.    Nearest  land  from  the  fishing  ground,  Canso,  N.  S.,  80  miles. 

Banguereau, — ^Next  in  the  chain  of  fishing  banks,  in  longitude  57^  to  60^,  latitude 
4i^  05'  to  45^,  the  western  edge  being  just  north  of  the  eastern  edge  of  Sable  Island 
bank,  both  banks  running  about  east  and  west.  Nearest  land,  Cape  Canso,  N.  S.,  80 
miles. 

Saint  Peter's  ^owJfc.— Lies  in  a  NW.  and  SE.  direction,  in  latitude  45°  10'  to  46©  46^, 
longitude  55^  30'  to  57^  20'.  From  the  shoalest  water  to  St.  Pierre,  Newfoundland,  the 
nearest  land,  the  distance  is  75  miles. 

Qreen*8  jBatiA;.-— Runs  north  and  south,  being  between  Saint  Peter's  and  Grand  Banks, 
is  60  miles  long  N.  and  S.,  and  40  miles  wide  E.  and  W.,  longitude  between  54^  and 
55<^,  latitude  45^  and  46<^.  Nearest  land  from  shoalest  water  is  Cape  St.  Mary's,  New- 
foundland,  70  miles  distant. 
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Grand  Bank  of  Newfoundland. — ^This  celebrated  bank,  that  for  over  three  oentufies 
has  seldom  failed  of  famishing  abundaooe  of  oodfish,  is  triangular  in  shape,  the 
longest  direction  being  £.  by  S.  and  W.  by  N.,  in  longitude  48^  to  54°,  latitude  43<^  to 
470  ao',  being  270  miles  wide,  NNE.  by  SSW.,  and  about  the  same  distance  in  E.  by 
8.  and  N.  by  W.  direction.  The  shoalest  water,  3  fathoms,  is  found  on  Virgin  Rooks, 
Cape  Race,  Newfoundland,  the  nearest  laud  being  90  miles  trom  shoalest  water,  and 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  is  885  miles  distant. 

Finnish  Cap, — This  ground  is,  to  a  small  extent,  fished  on  by  American  vessels ;  it 
is  located  about  300  miles  east  of  the  Grand  Banks  and  some  1,200  miles  from  Glou-^ 
cester. 

Greenland, — Is  annually  visited  by  a  few  vessels  from  Gloucester  on  halibut  trips; 
distance  from  home  port  1,600  miles. 

Iceland, — The  most  distant  fishing  grounds  visited  by  American  vessels;  2,400  miles 
from  Gloucester,  that  port  annually  sending  a  small  fleet,  their  catch  being  confined 
to  halibut,  of  which  a  full  fare  is  usually  secured.  Vessels  from  France  and  other 
European  countries  fish  off  this  coast,  mostly  for  codfish. 

These  fishing  banks  are  the  principal  fishing  grounds  that  supply  the  United  States^ 
and  to  more  or  less  extent  other  nations,  with  salt  fish.  The  outlines  given  do  not 
always  conform  exactly  with  the  charts.  Of  late  years  the  fishermen  have  gradually 
extended  the  grounds  fished  on  into  deeper  water.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in 
the  halibut  fishery— vessels  now  fishing  in  from  200  to  400  fathoms,  or  1,200  to  2,400 
feet  of  water,  yet  locating  their  catch  on  a  given  bank. 

According  to  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  the  area  of  the  offshore  banks, 
exclusive  of  the  fishing  grounds  off  Greenland  and  Iceland,  is  73,123  geographical 
square  miles,  all  of  which,  being  on  the  high  seas,  are  under  the  control  of  no  nation 
and  free  to  all. 

Capt.  J.  W.  Collins,  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  in  an  article  lately  pub- 
lished in  the  Century,  gives  the  area  and  location  of  the  mackerel  fishing  ground  as 
follows : 

''According  to  a  report  on  the  fishing  grounds  of  North  America,  prepared  by  the 
United  States  Fish  Commission,  the  total  area  of  the  mackerel  fishing  grounds  off  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  United  States  is  56,000  geographical  square  miles.  Here,  in  our 
own  waters,  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  mackerel  fishery  of  the  world  is  carried 
on.  In  addition  to  this,  our  fishermen  have  the  right  to  fish  in  the  waters  of  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  outside  the  3-mile  limit ;  and  thus  is  opened  to  them  an  additional 
area  of  15,200  square  miles,  making  a  total  of  more  than  70,000  square  miles  over 
which  they  have  an  unquestioned  right  to  prosecute  their  operations.  Now,  if  we 
estimate  the  area  of  inshore  waters  irequented  by  our  fishermen  in  pursuit  of  mack- 
erel, we  will  be  able  to  get  an  idea  of  their  relative  importance,  always  supposing  that 
the  fishery  can  be  prosecuted  as  well  inshore  as  it  can  off,  which  is  not  the  fact,  as 
will  be  shown  hereafter.  The  north  shore  of  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Cape  Breton 
are  the  localities  in  the  inshore  British  waters  which  are  now  chiefly  visited  by  Ameri- 
can vessels  in  pursuit  of  mackerel.  The  total  area  of  the  inshore  waters  in  these  regions 
commonly  resorted  to  by  American  fishermen  does  not  exceed  much  775  square  miles 
(if  we  follow  the  coast  line),  or  about  one  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  mackerel  fishing 
grounds  to  which  they  have  an  unquestioned  right.  Or,  if  we  include  the  south  shore 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,  the  east  side  of  Cape  Breton  and  what  is  known  as 
the  'West  Shore'— from  Point  Escumenac  to  Point  Miscou— in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, we  shall  have  a  total  area  of  2,064  square  miles.  But  a  simple  statement  of 
the  area  of  these  inshore  waters,  over  which  alone  England  has  any  control,  can  con- 
vey little  idea  of  their  value.  The  mackerel  fishery  is  now  exclusively  prosecuted  with 
the  great  purse-seine  instead  of  by  hook  and  line,  which  were  formerly  used.  There- 
fore, the  larger  portion  of  this  inshore  area  of  water  being  too  shallow  and  the  bot- 
tom too  roogh  to  permit  of  the  successful  manipulation  of  the  fishing  apparatus,  it  is 
comparatively  seldom  that  any  fish  are  caught  near  the  land.    On  the  southern  coast 
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of  ^ova  Sootia  few  fish  are  taken  by  AmericaD  vessels,  and  these  only  daring  the 
mtgratoiy  period.  Thns  it  will  be  seen  that  the  available  area  inside  the  limit  is  ex- 
ceedingly smalL'' 

''Then,  too,  the  change  in  the  method  of  fishing  has,  in  recent  years,  led  to  the 
almost  practical  abandonment  of  the  mackerel  fishery  in  the  Gnlf  of  St.  Lawrence 
Oooasioni^y  A  considerable  fleet  enters  the  Golf;  bat,  since  the  results  have  gener- 
ally been  unsatisfactory,  there  have  been  seasons  when  only  a  very  few  vessels  went 
there.  It  is  true,  perhaps,  that,  the  mackerel  being  a  remarkably  erratic  species,  its 
movements  cannot  be  predicted  from  year  to  year  with  any  absolute  certainty." 

'<  The  results  obtained  in  the  past  ten  years,  since  the  universal  employment  of  the 
purse  seine,  may  serve,  however,  as  a  fair  basis  in  judging  of  the  future.  It  is  an  his- 
toncal  fact,  now  well  established  by  the  most  accurate  and  careftil  investigation  and 
inquiry,  that  the  catch  of  mackerel  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  not  to  speak  of  the 
inshore  waters  under  British  control,  has  been  of  comparative  insignificance  during 
the  last  decade.  And  even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  when  the  catch  there 
has  been  exceptionally  large,  as  in  1885,  the  total  product  of  the  Gulf  mackerel  fishery 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  8  per  cent,  of  the  entire  catch  of  the  New  England  fleet. 
Of  this,  less  than  one-third  was  taken  inside  of  the  3- mile  limit." 

Fishing  losses  from  January  1  to  December  31, 1686. 


HaHing  port. 


Portland,  Me 

Qloaceator.  Ham  . . 

Beverly,  mam 

Salem,  Ham 

Swampeoott,  Ham 
Bo*toii,MA0e..^... 
KoAnk,  Conn 

TotAl 


Yeeeels.   Tonnage.     Yalae.     Insoranoe.    Lives  lost 


27 


245.87 

,  182. 75 

32.15 

21.41 

23.29 

154.56 
26.15 


1,686.18 


$18, 000 
115,800 
2,700 
2,000 
l.SOO 
18,500 
2.500 


156,000 


$10,800 

93,845 

1.800 


7,000 


U2,945 


115 
2 


1 


Kaokerel  veeseU  lost:  GloaceaUfr,  8;  Portland,  2;  Boston,  1.  Other  yesseU  lost  were  engaged  in 
the  ood,  halibut  and  herring  flsberies.  Fifty-one  liyee  lost  fh>m  Glovoester  vessels  by  beins  swept 
oTerboard  or  lost  in  the  fog  are  inoladed  in  the  above.  Thirty-eight  seine  boats  and  MTeral  seines  lo«t 
by  the  mackerel  fleet.  Schooner  Highland  Light,  of  Wellfleet,  on  mackerel  voyage,  seised  and  oon- 
flsoated  by  the  British  provincials.  Bchooner  Bavid  J.  Adams,  of  Gloucester,  on  codfish  voyage,  was 
the  first  vessel  seised  during  the  season,  and  yet  remains  in  possession  of  the  provinces ;  the  case  yet 
nndeeided. 

Impobtance  of  the  Fisheries. — ^Probably  no  industry,  with  eqaal  capital,  gives 
employment  to  and  supports  so  many  persons  as  the  fisheries.  The  last  official  returns 
for  the  United  States  are  as  follows:  Number  of  vessels,  G,605 ;  tonnage,  208,297.82 ; 
persons  employed,  131,426 ;  capital  invested,  $.37,955,349. 

The  New  England  States  make  the  following  report  for  the  past  year:  Vessels  en- 
gaged in  all  branches  of  the  fisheries,  including  oyster  and  whaling,  1,956 ;  tonnage, 
115,130;  men  employed,  17,996. 

THE  WHALE  FISHERY. 
fAbstraot  of  the  forty-third  Annual  Review  of  the  Industry.] 
New  Be^ord,  January  24, 1887.— The  Whalemen's  Shipping  List  will  this  week  pub- 
lish the  43d  annual  review  of  the  whale  fishery  of  the  United  States  for  the  past  year. 
From  advance  sheets  it  is  learned  that  the  total  number  of  vessels  of  all  classes  en- 
gaged in  the  business  is  121,  of  which  19  hail  fVom  San  Francisco,  and  all  are  engaged 
in  right  whaling.  The  decrease  of  tonnage  during  the  year  was  827  tons.  The  pres- 
ent tonnage  of  the  entire  fleet  is  2b,291,  of  which  6,500  tons  are  now  in  eastern  ports, 
and  over  one-third  of  this  tonnage  is  offered  for  sale.  The  north  Pacific  fleet  com- 
prised 38  vessels.  The  total  catch  yielded  about  20,000  barrels  of  oil  and  309,000 
pounds  of  whalebone.  The  Arctic  fleet  took  153  whales,  as  against  222  in  1885.  The 
season  was  an  unprofitable  one.  Imports  for  1886  were :  Sperm  oil,  23,312  barrels ; 
whale  oil,  27,249  barrels ;  whalebone,  352,590  pounds.    Exports  were :  Sperm  oil,  3, 118 
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b«nel8 ;  whale  oil,  18,253  barrels;  whalebone,  184,511  ponnds.  Stock  in  the  United 
States  January  1, 1887:  Sperm  oil,  18,210  barrels;  whale  oil,  9,270  barrels;  whale- 
bone, 322,900  pounds.  The  average  price  of  whale  oil  during  the  year  was  33  cents 
per  gallon ;  sperm  oil,  74i  cents  per  gallon;  whalebone,  |2.73  per  pound. 

PACIFIC  FISHBRIES. 
[From  Sui  Franoisoo  Chroniole. J 

8an  Franeiioo,  January  1, 1887. — ^Forty-four  vessels  were  sent  from  this  port  to  the 
Arctic  last  season  to  hunt  for  whales.  Of  these  all  but  one,  the  tender  Clara  Light, 
returned.  The  Clara  Light  was  crushed  in  the  ice,  and  her  catch,  which  was  very 
small,  was  entirely  lost.  On  their  return  to  this  port,  and  while  setting  out  for  the 
South  Seas,  the  Atlantic  and  Mary  and  Helen  were  lost,  the  former  being  wrecked 
near  the  Cliff  House,  and  the  latter  being  burned  at  the  oil  refinery.  The  catch  of 
these  43  vessels  was  20,307  barrels  of  oil,  332,931  pounds  of  bone,  and  5,273  pounds 
of  ivory.    About  one-half  of  these  vessels  were  owned  in  San  Francisco. 

The  following  statement  of  catches  in  the  Pacific  fisheries  for  twelve  years  is  given 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison : 


Yean. 

(ML 

Bone. 

Ivory. 

Yean. 

(ML 

Bone. 

Ivory. 

2874 

BmrrOt. 
10,000 
16,800 

2,800 
18,900 

0,600 
17,400 
28,200 
21,800 

Pottfklf. 

86,000 

157,000 

8,800 

189,600 

78,800 
127.500 
889,000 
854,500 

PoitmU. 

7,600 
25,400 

7,000 
74,000 
80,000 
82,900 
15.800 
15,400 

1862 

BmrrOt, 
21,100 
12,800 
20,878 
24,844 
20,807 

Poimdt. 
816,600 
160.200 
205^700 
451.068 
882,981 

PoiMMlf. 

17,800 
28,100 
5,421 
6,564 
5,278 

1875 

1888 

1876 

1884 

1877 

1885 

1878 

1886 

1878                   ..... 

TotiOa 

1880 

814,624 

2,842,499 

265^758 

1881 

The  returns  of  oil,  bone,  and  ivory  made  here  for  the  past  year  are  a  little  less  than 
for  1885,  but  they  are  slightly  in  excess  of  the  figures  for  1884,  so  that  the  production 
would  appear  to  be  holding  its  own  at  least  Prices  have  been  holding  up  fiftirly 
well,  and  on  the  whole  there  is  no  need  for  those  engaged  in  the  industry  to  feel  dis- 
couraged. 

THE  CODFI8H1NO  FLEET  OF  THE  PACIFIC  <X>A8T. 

With  one  vessel  less  than  in  1885,  the  codfidiing  fleet  caught  155,000  fish  less  than 
the  total  for  the  previous  year.  The  fleet  of  1886  was  composed  of  11  vessels,  one  of 
which  made  three  round  trips,  and  another  two. 

The  catch  for  the  past  season  was  taken  from  the  following  sources : 

Kaofflih. 

Choumagin  Islands 566,000 

OkhotshSea 426,000 

BehringSea 239,000 

Total ; 1,231,000 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  codflshing  industry  in  1865  the  annual  catches  have  been 
as  follows : 


Year. 


1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1860 
1870 
1871, 
1872 
1878. 
1874 
1875 
1876. 


YesseU. 

No.  of  fish. 

7 

460^400 

18 

724,000 

19 

943.400 

10 

608,000 

19 

1.032,000 

21 

1,265.500 

11 

772.000 

5 

800.000 

7 

550,000 

6 

881.000 

7 

504,000 

10 

758,000 

1884 
.1885 
1886 


Total  sinoe  1865 


750, 00<^ 
1, 100.  OOO 
1,499.000 
1,206.000 
1.042.000 
1.802.000 
1,750,000 
1,619,000 
1,384,000 
1,281,000 

21,480,80(^ 


i^oogie 
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The  catch  of  1883  remains  the  highest  in  the  codfishing  history  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
During  the  past  year  17,672  barrels  and  298,007  boxes  of  salmon  were  received  from 
Oregon,  against  9,579  barrels  and  212,516  boxes  in  1885. 

The  maokerd  catch. 


States. 

Southern. 

New  England 
Shore. 

Nova  Scotia 
Shore  and 

Gulf  of  St. 

Lawrence. 

Total  1886. 

Total  1886. 

Cored. 

Fresh. 

Cured. 

Fresh. 

Cured. 

Fresh. 

Cured. 

Fresh. 

Cored. 

Fresh. 

Massaohnsetts: 

Vessels 

Bbls. 
2,642 

BbU. 
9,928 

BbU. 
8,126 
1,299 

6,604 
80 

125 

650 

275 

50 

200 

BhU. 
10, 032 
5,991 

2,628 
960 

1,500 

1.100 

Bbls. 
54,633 

BbU. 

BbU. 

65.401 

1,299 

17,426 
80 

126 

650 

275 

150 

848 

BbU. 
19,960 
6,991 

5,898 
950 

1,600 

1,100 

68 

BbU. 
198,036 

95^861 

BbU. 
55,183 

Welni  and  trans 

Maine: 

Vessels 

05 

2,690 

10,727 

780 

24,055 

Weirs  and  traps. . ..... 

H^ew  Hampshire: 

Vessels  .. 

619 

800 

Bhode  Island : 

Weirs  and  traps. . .  i . . . 

Coniiecticat: 

Vessels........... 

1,123 

1,257 

831 

New  York: 

Vessels  ...  ........... 

100 
148 

1,000 
260 

Pennsylvania: 

Vessels 

68 

Total 

2,787 

12,686 

17.409 

22,101 

65.608 

780 

86,754 

36.467 

297,727 

80,788 

VeeaeU  engaged. 


Vessels. 

Tonnage.  |  Crewa. 

1 

Massaohosetta: 

Vessels - 

220 

16,860.09 

3,318 
243 

Weirs  and  trapt ...,,,  ^ ....  t ,-,,„--,.... , . 

Haine: 

Vessels 

99 

5,944.86 

1,877 

Weirs  and  traps... 

New  Hampshire: 

Vessels — — .' 

4 

186.91 

60 

Bhode  Island: 

Weirs  and  traiM i.. 

Connecticut: 

Vessels..................  ........................................ 

2 

1 
1 

8&13 
77.00 
79.15 

19 

New  Tork : 

Vessels 

17 

Pennsylvania: 

Vessels — 

17 

Total 

827 

22,726.24 

6»04« 
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other  foodfsh,  and 


Catch  on  Georges  and  Brown's 
Banks  and  New  Sngland  Shore. 

Grand  and 
Western 
Banks    . 
salt  cod. 

Fresh 
halibat. 

Her- 
ring. 

Salt 

Fresh 

1886. 

Salt  cod. 

Fresh  cod. 

Other 

eroond 

fish. 

mack* 
erel. 

mack. 
ereL 

Maine: 

Cod,Te88el8 

MaokereL  vesaels . . 

Poundi. 
8,795,880 

Poundi. 

Pound*. 
6,634.836 

Pounds. 
10,842,896 

PoundM. 
839.000 

Bblt. 
6,000 

Bbli. 

BbU. 

"•*IS 

6,896 
950 

Weirs  and  traps ... 

45,340 

Small  boats 

568,600 
1.698.750 

278,800 
531,250 

Hew  Hampshire : 

Cod,  vessels 

127.000 

MackerH.  vessels. , 



125 

1,600 

Weirs  and  traps ... 

750 
11,641 

Massachnsetts: 

Cod,  vessels 

........... 

31.007,634 

11, 107, 173 

22.850.127 

36.600.180 

12.309.744 

l^fu^lrAml.  VAiiflAla 

65,401 
1.299 

19,960 
6^991 

Weirs  and  trans. . . . 

10,064 
800 

Small  boats.. v.... . 

1, 154. 000 
1.125,000 

Bhode  Island: 

Cod.  vessels........ 

200,000 

Weirs  and  traps  . . . 

800 

650 

1,100 

Small  boats 

676,000 

Steamers 

Connectiont : 

Cod.  vessels 

3,586,510 

.........v. 

618,960 

Weirs  and  traps  . . . 

Small  boats 

15,600 


Mackerel,  vessels . . 

275 

Steamers .    -. 

. 

Total 

34,863,364 

19,726,433 

29,896.013a 

47,443,076 

13,394,694 

74.795 

85.256 

35,899 

1886. 

YesselB. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Maine: 

Cod,  vessels 

264 

99 

10.667.84 
6.944.86 

2.216 

1,877 

Men.  810 

Mackerel,  vessels  r^......... r. ............ 

Weirs  and  traps 

Small  boato - 

JS 

New  Hampshire: 

Cod,  vessels 

8 

4 

241.81 
186.91 

80 

Mackerel,  vessels 

60 

Weirs an^  traps  r.«... 

16 

Massachnsetts : 

Cod,  vessels - 

479 
220 

28.583.18 
ie.860.60 

6,866 

Mackerel, vessels  ,.......«.....................^...^..... 

8.813 

Weirs  ancl  traps 

Men,  243 
681 

Small  boats..:. 

Bhode  Island: 

CodiVeeeelfl     . .. 

18 

869.00 

78 

Weirs  and  traps 

Men,  816 
90 

Small  boats  .. , 

Steamers 

18 
72 

843.92 
1.987.44 

249 

Cod,  vessels 

826 

Weirs  and  traps 

Men,   80 

Small  boats..:.  

Mackerel, vessels    ...^xx.  .    ..  ....^ ..  »x.»  ..^ 

2 

88.' is 
1,675.44 

19 

Steamers' 

878 

Total 

1,200 

66,718-^ 

1A.420 

a  Hake,  haddock,  cnsk,  andpoUook. 

Other  fish:  7,135  barrels  sqnid:  915,770  pounds  food-flsh from  traps,  nets,  and  boats;  6,178,686 pounds 
of  fish  from  trm,  nsed  for  fertiluing. 

The  reports  from  the  menhaden  steamers  are  not  complete.  The  24  reporting  landed  470,022  barrele 
of  I — ^'^  — 
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Official  rttwms  by  the  inepeotor-general  of  MACKEREL  INSPECTED  in  MASSACHU- 
SETTS, showing  the  total  number  of  barrels  of  each  quality  of  pickled  mackerei  inspected 
in  Massachusetts  each  year  from  1809  to  1886,  arid  the  total  value  of  each  year's  inspection, 
each  year  from  1830  to  1886. 


Tear. 


Barrels  maclcerel  inspeeUd. 


1. 


8. 


TotaL 


Total 
value. 


1809. 
1810. 
1811. 
1812. 
1813. 
1814. 
1815. 
1816. 
1817. 
1818. 
1810. 
1820. 
1821. 
1822. 
1828. 
1824. 
1825. 
1826. 
1827. 
1828. 
1828. 
1830. 
1881. 
1882. 
1838. 
1884 
1835 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1848. 
1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 
1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
1867. 
1858. 
1850. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1860. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1870. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 


2.274 

2,540 

1,368 

1,000 

900 

89 

8.225 

8.694 

10,406 

14,410 

19,614 

12.455 

7,400 

20,032 

19, 804 

45.246 

29,640 

48,499 

81. 357 

63,285 

54.184 

47.868 

70. 198 

28,679 

54.559 

80.433 

45.605 

53,665 

24,578 

87.968 

22,217 

19,851 

28,747 

29,363 

32, 759 

28,843 

28,083 

44.430 

lOi.  150 

113. 093 

61,404 

88, 401 

90,765 

84.030 

49.015 

30, 505 

29,302 

89,333 

84,519 

75, 347 

61,380 

58.828 

70, 877 

81. 902 

67.985 

103,  383 

153,723 

150.832 

122,808 

93,091 

72,924 

66,046 

105, 187 

71,866 

83,687 

112,971 

83.106 

80,869 

18,015 

14,094 

9,025 

20, 453 

15,598 

89. 045 

20, 852 

22, 377 

15. 742 

19, 574 


3.078 

4,770 

6,028 

2,154 

1,231 

546 

5,456 

9,264 

5,267 

11,162 

36.521 

34,811 

32, 103 

66.681 

62,047 

75,221 

109, 840 
80,584 
69. 335 

110.666 
77,098 

104.509 

171, 186 
97,219 
98,927 
93,553 
57,271 
60.558 
61.027 
28.588 
22.037 
11,049 
10,649 
22,496 
18,088 
22,515 
88,623 
70,005 
76,006 
79,979 
81,962 
44,909 

102,467 
67,071 
24, 584 
46,242 
91, 122 
76, 819 
45, 218 
21,929 
12. 060 

122,837 

100,286 
78,888 

136,075 

137, 740 
63,562 
86,319 
46,  038 
42, 262 
92, 019 

180, 422 
85,867 
54,370 
63,888 
71, 442 
19,270 
96,772 
87,286 
48, 170 
91,113 

104,434 

139, 586 
95,121 
48,078 
59.  835 

106,904 
32,168 


8,472 

5,242 

10,009 

2,728 

1,625 

703 

7,377 

13,010 

21,688 

20,775 

43,975 

68,874 

71,505 

73, 578 

68,154 

71,183 

114,904 
34,657 
89. 612 
63.422 
94,685 

156,025 

142,164 
96,553 
69,445 
78,892 
91,924 
60,187 
52.557 
44,184 
30, 013 
20,091 
21, 141 
23,684 
18,604 
35,023 
85,596 
65,076 
71.760 

107, 058 
6.^581 
87,604 

135,597 
44,088 
39,897 
55,133 
90,198 
47,981 
38.257 
82,332 
22, 207 
50, 578 
22, 486 

100,  Oil 

102,061 
33,  212 
39,266 
44,784 
41,048 
44,077 
65, 717 
63, 010 
68,322 
55.603 
37.795 
73,966 
73. 424 
93,481 
87,  700 
70, 175 
54,806 
99.554 
98, 861 

123,788 
48,341 

188. 621 
92,051 
13,505 


21,658 

414 

2,210 

19,843 

8,878 

1.8.38 

178 

711 

1.992 

4,118 

8.441 

683 

562 

280 

14 

244 

269 

418 

625 

8,549 


115 
376 


4,261 
4,818 
1,294 

11,785 

352 
19,  516 
2,127 

428 
86,867 
13,009 

788 

787 
jitizod  by 


8,825 
12,552 
17,401 
6,881 
8,756 
1,888 
16,058 
80,868 
87,362 
46,848 
100.  Ill 
115, 641 
111,009 
160,294 
145,006 
191,650 
254,884 
158,740 
190,804 
287,824 
225,877 
808,468 
883,548 
222,452 
222.882 
252,878 
184,800 
174,410 
188,157 
110, 740 
74.268 
50,481 
55.587 
75,548 
64,451 
86.881 
202,802 
178,511 
251,817 
800, 180 
208,850 
242,572 
828,244 
198,120 
138, 840 
135,849 
211,956 
214,312 
168,705 
131, 602 
99,715 
235,685 
194,283 
260,864 
806,942 
274,857 
256,786 
231,686 
210, 814 
180,056 
234, 210 
3ia58] 
258,416 
181, 956 
185, 748 
258,379 
130,062 
225.942 
105,097 
144,226 
155,297 
243,  OF-S 
256.173 
258,882 
154. 140 
288,794 
215. 576 


1,  589, 
707* 
OTfl. 

1, 105. 

1,  oa'i, 

1, 2m, 

025. 
7J0, 

4T:t. 

403, 

63  i. 
1, 88;i, 

i.nfl*. 

h  560, 
l,2ii>7, 

i.aM, 

2. 120, 

2.  Dfll, 
2.  !«£, 

1.23\ 

■1. 241, 
1.110, 
l.oDT, 

^.  j^7a, 

X  935, 
4.  728, 
4,  324. 
2.  961, 
2.  522, 
:i,24g, 

2.  22X 

1,  t'4a, 

2,7001 

2,  057, 

1, 137, 

1,474. 
1.601, 
2,741. 
1,619, 
1.8.'V3, 
1,230, 


raMi 


470 

9m 

7»& 
812 

sm 

«53 

002 
384 

345 
300 

no 

418 
.^02 
600 
585 
058 
500 
120 
517 
511 
923 
»7S 
ms 
OM 
531 
73» 
54B 
077 

B5a 

4m 
77XJ 
527 
841 
790 
933 
151 
315 
1»7 
055 
416 
083 
615 
140 
30« 
516 
144 
^7 
152 
081 
445 
754 
753 
.556 
148 
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No.  69.~Statement  showiDg  the  Total  Value  of  the  Peoduots  of 
the  Fisheries  in  each  Province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for 
each  Tear  from  1880  to  1885^  inclasive. 

IFrom  the  reports  of  the  minister  of  marine  and  fisheries  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.] 


PBOVINCES. 

1880. 

188L 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

Kora  Scotia 

DoUart. 
e,  291, 061 
2,744,447 
1,675,089 
2,631,656 
444,401 
713,836 

DoUart. 
6.214,782 
2,930,906 
1.955,290 
2,751,963 
509,903 
1,454,321 

DoUart. 
7,181,418 
8,192,839 
1.855.687 
1,973,516 
825,457 
1,842,675 

DoUart. 

7.689,375 

8,185.676 

1,272,468 

2,138,997 

1,027,033 

1.644,646 

DoUart. 

8,763,779 

8,730,454 

1,085,619 

1,694,661 

1,183.724 

1,858.267 

DoUart. 
8,283,923 
4,005,431 

New  Bmnswiclc  ,..r  - ,r--,«. 

PrinoeBdwardlslMid 

Qaebeo 

1.293,430 
1, 719, 460 

Ontari* 

1,842,692 

British  Oolnmhia -     r- 

1, 078, 038 

Total 

14.499.980 

15,817,164 

16,824,092 

16,958,108 

17, 766, 404 

17, 722, 974 
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FISH  AND   FI8HEEY  PRODUCTS. 


No.  71.— STATEaiENT  showing  the  Kinds,  Quantities,  and  Values  of 
the  FisHEBY  Products  Exported  from  Newfoundland  dariug 
the  Year  ending  December  31,  1883. 

[From  the  Balletin  of  the  United  States  FUh  Commission,  1885.  J 


ABTICLBS. 


Qtumtities. 


Price 
per  nnit. 


Values. 


Dryoodflsh quintals. 

Core  fish do... 

Pickled  codfish do... 

Pickled  Labrador  herring barrels. 

Pickled  shore  herring do... 

Pickled  salmon tierces. 

Pickled  mackerel barrels. 

Pickled  tront do... 

Ling  ..^ quintals. 

Ha£lock do... 

Torbot barrels. 

CapUn do... 

Pickled  halibut do... 

Lobsters pounds. 

Cod-roes .oarrels. 

Tongues  and  sounds do... 

Frosen  herring do... 

Fish  guano tons. 

Codfish  oQ tuns. 

Codfish  oil,  refined do... 

Seal  oil do... 

Herring  oil do... 

Whale  oil do... 

Blubber - do... 

Seal-skins 

Seals 

'Wlialebone owts. 


1,168,834 

1,872 

017 

10,001 

44,888 

4.046 

4 

5821 

44 

470 

10 

115 

4 

505,068 

170 

54 

5,240 

186i 

2,03^ 

404 

6,8401 

14 

38^ 

54 

822,603 

800 

25 


DoUan. 

3  00  to  5  20 

200 

2  00 

820 

250 

22  00 

800 

800 

2  00 

2  60 

10  00 

50 

600 

10 

800 

800 

200 


124  00 
102  00 
124  00 
06  00 
108  00 

14  00 
1  00 
200 

15  00 


DoUan, 

4,725.860 

2,744 

1,604 

60,803 

110.058 

80,012 

12 

4,262 

88 

1,222 

100 

24 

50.587 

537 

162 

10.480 

6,000 

864.157 

77.568 

662,253 

1,344 

4.158 

756 

822.603 

375 


Total.. 


6,40a727 


No.  72.— Statement  showing,  by  Countries,  the  Quantities  of 
Fishery  Products  Exported  from  Newfoundland  in  1883. 

[From  the  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  1885.] 


RXPOBTBD  TO— 

abticlss. 

Canada. 

The 
United 
SUtes. 

1    Spain, 
The  West  Portugal, 
Indies.     and€3b- 
1    ndtar. 

AU  other 
oountries. 

TOTAL 

BXPOBT- 

ED. 

Dry  codfish quintals.. 

Core  fish .....do.... 

45,107 

86,055 

45,603 
1,800 

08,018    '  578,181 

0864,085 

m 

1,872 
047 

Pickled  codfish do.... 

047 

4,858 

81,106 
7811 

Pickled    herring,  Labrador, 
.  ,. barrels . . 

5,070 

8,164 

8,233 
1,0M| 

430 

10,001 
44,883 

Pickled  herring,  shore,  baiv 
rels 

4,871 
602 

1 

?? 

470 

8 

21 

673 
«1«7| 

Pickled  sahnon tierces. . 

Pickled  mackerel . .  barrels . . 

628 

71 

Pickled  trout do 

15 

28 

^ 

Ling quintals.. 

Haddock ....do.... 

470 

Turbot barrels.. 

67 

10 

115 

4 

505,068 

170 

PHed  c^pUn  T  r  - ....... .do  r. . . 

04 

Pickled  haUbut do ... . 

4 
105^648 

Lobsters  in  tins pounds. . 

Cod-roes. .oarrels.. 

823,568 
185 
18 

76,752 

tf6 

Tongues  and  sounds  . . .do. .. . 

85 
4,600 

54 

Frosen  herring do. . . . 

550 

5,240 

Fish  guano ....tons.. 

103i 

88 

1 

820,012 

Codfisboil tuns.. 

son 

iisi  '          i 

Ml 

Codfish  oil, refined do.... 

iS* 

SealoU do.... 

du»ik 

6.34*1 

Herring  oil do 

Whale  oil..» do.... 

g* 

Blubber do 

Seal-skins 

ta,m 
aoo 

Seals 

Whalebone. owts.. 

25 

23 

opf  this  amount  203.001  quintals  went  to  Bussia.    b  To  Jersey. 
to  Hamburg,    d  Of  this  amount  164i  tieroes  went  to  Italy. 


c  Of  tills  amount  l,220i  tons  went 
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No.  73.—  Statement  showing  the  Kinds,  Quantities,  aud  Values  of 
the  FisHSBT  Produots  Exported  from  Newfoundland  to  the 
United  States  daring  the  Year  ending  December  31,  1883. 

[From  tbe  Bnlietin  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commiaeioc,  1885.  J 


ARTICLES. 


Dry  codfish qaintals.. 

Core  fish — do  ... 

Pickled  Labrador  herring barrels.. 

Pickled  shoro  herring do  — 

Pfokled  salmon tieroes.. 

Pickled  maokerel barrels.. 

Pickled  tront do — 

Preserved  lobsters  in  tins poands.. 

Cod  toninies  and  sounds barrels.. 

Frozen  herring do 

Codfish  oil tpns... 

Codfish  oil,  refined do 

Seal  oil do.... 


Total. 


Quantities.!  ^^^ 


DoOan. 

DoUan. 

45,693 

520 

237,604 

1,800 

2  00 

2,600 

8,164 

820 

26,125 

8,288 

250 

20.588 

1.964i 

22  00 

48.216 

8 

3  00 

9 

480 

800 

3,440 

76,752 

10 

7,675 

35 

3  00 

105 

4,690 

200 

0,880 

143i 

124  00 

17,763 

124 

192  00 

28,808 

64 

124  00 

806 

Values. 


393. 114 


No.  74.— Statement  showing  the  Kjnds  and  Quantities  of  the  Fish 
Products  Exported  from  Labrador  daring  the  Year  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1883. 

[From  the  Beport  of  the  Reoeivin^-Oeneral  of  Customs  for  Newfoundland.] 


FISHERY  PRODUCTS. 

Quantities. 

Dried  codfish 

quintals.. 

368, 089 

Pickled  salmon 

tierce**. . 

809 

Preserved  salmon  ....... 

tins.. 

23,000 
547 

Pickled  trout 

barrels.. 

Pickled  herring 

do... 

54,162 

490 

Sealskins 

........ ....number.. 

Seal  oil 

tuns.. 

26 

Cod  oil 

do... 

21 

Blnbbe;  

do.. 

3 

No.  75. — Statement  showing  the  Kinds  and  Values  of  the  Products 
of  the  French  Fisheries  from  1874  to  1884,  inclusive. 

[From  the  British  Statistical  Abstract  for  Foreign  Countries.] 


COD  FISHERIKa. 

BOMB  FISHERIES. 

1 

OTBTBBS  IKCLUDRD  IK 
HOME  FISHERIES. 

YEAR. 

foundland. 

Iceland. 

Inboats.a 

TOTAL. 

Onfoot.a 

Quantities.'     Value. 

1 

1874 

Franci. 
8,1"'  '19 
7,V  i     16 
9.t'       lO 
8,('       )8 
7,n       B 
6,1         )6 
6,f         18 
7,t^f.%j55 
8,703,221 

Franet. 
6, 7'^  -61 

7,r       B6 
7,r       Dl 
8,J         M 
7,1         B6 
7,1         54 
6,r       50 
5,Krt.tM)7 
7,40:j,190 

55,  i  1'^'  "96 

Franci.        fri^jjo,. 

XumUr.  ^    Fratui, 

1875 

1878 

56,           64      4,788,096  ,  77,  l^^^s  .-^42 
67             M  1     5  460  124  '  88.^>lH)  ^91 

97,227,000 

ISA  9A7  MM 

2.879,709 
2,592,707 
1,502,951 
1,854.564 
1,553,147 
1,809,791 
2,061,753 
2,818,727 

MH 

1878 

64,  34  ,    6, 284, 063  ;  87,  J'iT,  1 91    104, 354, 081 

65,  111    8.980,828     86,  i^7],  727   169,897,046 

65,  57       7,534,122     88,(7^, -19   157,579,968 

66,  93       7. 891, 777     86,  ',r,  T,  1 68   144. 552, 625 
60.K::i,7B8      8.086.898     82,«:m,i58  374,985.770 
67  lif'ij  ii76  .     8  915  944     92  'n;:{  i.Ol    ^^  7A1.S00 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

l.'TT.ARA  9iA 

1883 

10,141.511  1    7,916,898 
7,200.6t7  1    6,495,356 

1 

89.  lOa  012              107. 226. 921 

1884 

74, 285, 101               87, 961, 124  1 119, 277, 795 

1 

a  Not  separately  stated,  1888  and  1884. 
KOTB.^1  franc  =  10.8  cento. 
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So.  76.— Statement  showing,  by  Countries,  the  Quantities  and 
Values  of  Fish  Imported  into  and  Exported  from  France  daring 
each  of  the  Years  1883,  1884,  and  1885. 

[From  the  Tableau  06n6ral  da  Commerce  de  la  France.] 
IMPORTS  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 


KINDS  OF  FISH,  AND  COUN- 

TRIES  FROM  WHICH  IM- 

PORTED. 

1885. 

1884. 

1888. 

FBB8H.WATBR  FISH. 

Freeh: 

Germany  .,«..t, ............... 

607,889 

985,512 

1,822.984 

Franct, 

KOot, 
526,116 
1,086,618 
1,080.285 

Frane$, 

JTOof. 

568.421 
1,748,999 
1.229,881 

JVimaa. 

Nf thi^rlanda 

Other—. - 

Total 

8,006,385 

2,056,066 

2.693,019 

2.558,368 

8,541,761 

8.641,751 

Prepared: 

Ensland 

86,854 
28,249 

11.220 
6,607 

11,792 
^       8.045 

Otner 

........... 

Total 

60,108 

162,278 

17.827 

48,138 

14,887 

89,564 

KALT-WATBB  FISH. 

Cod,  dried  or  salted: 

a^int.  IHATTft -r-T-T- 

48,077,015 
36,295 

44,928,581 
25.141 

42,265,444 
^  26,655 

Other  

Total 

48,113,810 

81,278,652 

44,948,722  2&  969.228 

42,292,099 

25.875,260 

' 

St4>0kfl8h: 

Norway  .    ....•.•.......•■.... 

148,740 

181, 526 

126,779 

28,880 

201,164 
91,942 

126,448 
82,026 

141,800 

1,919 

162,056 

55,664 

Netheriaods 



Italy 



Q^iier 

Total 

425,425  1      840.840 

421,580 

337,263 

861.489 

825,295 

Herring,  freeh: 

1,208.109 
8,862 

1,062,842 
10,412 

681,258 
20,057 

Ot^ 

Total 

1, 216*  971 

A2fi.0i0 

1,072,754 

375,464 

651,815 

858,228 

Herring,  dried,  salted,  or  smoked. . 

126,784  1        38,035 

141,869 

49,654 

943,457 

896.298 

Other  fresh: 

England 

5,229,979 

2,280,864 

840,095 

1, 167, 920 

4,895,888 

2,015,221 

8^949 

1,164,717 

3,812,120 

1,178,411 

901,418 

778,274 

Belgium 

Spain 

Other 

Total 

9, 518, 858     0.  SIS.  fiSfi 

8,445,775 

7,178,999 

6,670.218 

6,886,707 

Other  dried,  salted,  or  smoked : 
Spain 

2,881,602 
546,259 
822,554 
288,616 

2,796,480 
509,297 
541, 724 
198,425 

8,228.995 

1.200,568 

605.480 

846,249 

Algiers 

Saint  Pierre 

Other 





Total 

4.034,131  14,084,181  14,040,926 

8,636,883 

5.881.292 

8,879.132 

Salted  or  in  oil,  aardinee: 

Algiers 

Spain .... 

448,935 
827,059 
266,272 

222.182 
154.528 
96,709 

285,002 
105,189 
94.886 

Other 

Total 

1,042,266  1  2,084,532 

473,414 

946,828 

485,027 

970.054 

Salted  or  in  oil,  other: 

England .................. 

193,090 
175,865 
269,087 

862.649 

874,690 

AlGTiers 

otEer;.;:.::::.;:...::....:;:;; 

531,358 

1,004,072 

Total 

.     637,542  1  1,434,470  1      894,007 

2, 056, 216 

\  fmLitOk 

4.821,153 

LOBSTERS. 

Belginm 

1          i 

465, V34  ' ;      741,562 

824.931  = 1      889.853 

1 

1      568,184 
I  ,  841.216 

England 

.^.. ..•••• 
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No.  76.— FISH  IMPORTED  into  and  EXPORTED  from  FRANCE  dnnng  each  of 

the  Years  1883,  1884,  and  1885— Contin^ed. 

IMPOBTS  FOR  CONSUMPTON— Continued. 


KINDS  OFFISH,  AND  COUN- 
TRIES FROM  ^mCH  IM. 
PORTED. 

1885. 

1884. 

1883. 

United  Stfttet 

Kilot. 

959,015 

446,434 

Francs, 

KUos. 

1,185,988 

231.449 

Franes, 

ITOof. 

FKQtUitm 

Other 

676,188 

Total 

2,196,114 

5,380,479 

2,498,842 

6,245.856 

1.580.538 

4.741,614 

Total  fresh 

150,850 
20.083 

90^860 
47.418 

'*"2i*666* 

2,090.119 
68.915 

Total  pickled 

9,926 

21.075 

MU8CLK8  AND  OTHKR  6HKLL-FI8H 
DC  THB  BHBLL. 

Belffiom 

6, 851. 169 
59,873 

4,855,263 
86,711 

5,151,755 
13,184 

Other 

... 



Total 

5, 911, 042 

1  182,208    4..M}.vix 

978,895 

5.164.889 

1.032,978 

'       * 

BOBS  OP  COD  AKD  MACKBBBL 

Norway 

Net 
5,400,659 
150, 050 
299,877 
800,824 
474,970 

Net 
3. 318. 589 
300.529 
260,825 
869,810 
56,858 

Net 
8. 414, 172 
94  71B 
120.500 
265.961 
241,842 

Netherlands 

United  States 

Saint  Pierre i 

Other 

Total 

6,626.880 

2.179.283 

4,306,061 

1.987,727 

4,186,688 

2,895,682 

Total  value  of  imports  ....... 

60,281.155 

54.272.246 

61,857»708 

EXPORTS. 


KINDS  OF  FISHjAND  COUN- 
TRIES  TO  WHICH  EX- 
PORTED. 


FRESH-WATER  FISH. 

Fresh: 

Germany 

Spain 

cShdr 


Total 

8ALT-WATBB  FUR. 

Cod.  dried  or  salted : 


Aljners . 
Other... 


1885. 


KUoi. 
38,902 
9,147 
12,861 


55.410 


8.281,405 
8, 195, 545 
1. 059, 579 
1,864,971 


Total U...  18. 851. 500 


Stockfish 

Herring,  fresh: 
Enfcland... 
Other 


Total. 


18.653 


2, 312, 187 
516.999 


2.829.186 


Francs. 


62.639 


9.008,475 
10. 922 


1884. 


KUoc. 
51,838 


10, 175 


62.013 


6,668,582 

2,416,585 

991,128 

1,896,791 


11, 473,  C 


France. 


58,912 


1,131,674 


Herring,  dried,  salted,  or  smoked: 

England 

Other 


Total. 


1.265.863 
1.189.451 


2.404,814         793,588 


Other,  fresh: 
Germany  . 
Belgiom.. 

Spain 

Other 


Total . 


76,911  I 
70,545  1 
65,805  , 
187.158 


16,778 


790,540 
166,320 


956,860 


829,124 
1.343.795 


6. 883. 852 
"12,622 


882.744 


2,172,919  1      760,522 


Kilot, 
41.889 


6.033 


Francs, 


48,322  I 


48.822 


4,868.768 

1,881,574 

905.251 

1,461,956 


9,112,549  I  6,196,533 
"14, 956  18^460 


Not  stated 


96,189 


85,515 
1,903.864 


1.989,879 


51, 015  ' 
218, 7U2 

*205,"232  ! 


73,883 
75,098 
64.586 
92,499 


350,419  I      350,419  I      469,949        899,457  |      805,566 


62,876 


852,887 


290.288 
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No.  76.— FISH  IMPORTED  into  and  EXPORTED  from  FRANCE  during  each  of  the 
Years  1883,  1S84,  and  1885— Contiinued. 


EXPOBTS—Continaed. 


KINDS  OF  FISH,  AND  COUN- 

TRIES  TO  WHICH  EX- 

PORTED. 


8ALT-WATBB  FISH— OOntiOUed. 

Other  dried,  salted,  or  smoked: 

RAanion.. « 

Belgium 

Other 


Total. 


Salted  or  in  oil,  sardines: 

England 

United  States,  Atlantic 

(Germany 

Beleinm 

Argentine  Bepnblic ^ . . 

Other 


1885. 


1884. 


KU08.        Ftanct,        Kilot. 

282,497    '      19«,9e8 

64.488 j 

867,832  : 289,100 


654,267  !      752,407  I      486,063 


8,406,668    

660,626   

612,846    

818,436    

197,205  i 

:  2,006,814    


•  8,963,875 
912,728 
628,849 
438,977 
678,865 
3,075,802 


Franei. 


1883. 


KUoM. 
89,627 
147,859 
638,766 


479,660  1      776.252 


I 


6,184,883 
I  1,900,689 
[  679,044 
897,074 
:  622,677 
,  8,042.127 


Frana, 


1,319,028 


Total 

7  102  094 

Id  fi^^  909 

9.488,091 

19,450,587 

18,576,994  |27, 880, 787 

Salted  or  in  oil,  other : 

England 

121  883 

891.848 

177,416 

United  States.  Atlantic 

69,734 
404.670 

Other 

640.231 

514.830 

Total 

696,287 

1,371,460 

932.079 

2. 190, 886 

692,245 

1,626.776 

LOBSTERS. 

Belgiam 

107.009 

80,269 
9.908 

65,569 
12,076 

Other 

16.392 

xu,ov«  1           

Total 

128.491 

802,663 

90,177  I     225.443 

78,215  1      234.735 

OTBTEB0. 
FKSh: 

England 

8,028,402 
821,256 

2,550,290 
210. 182 

Otfier 

...... 

Total 

3,349,657 

2.760,472 

1.882,860 





Pickled 

...t....... .... 

1,678  1         4.183 

MUSCLES  AKD  OTHBB   BHELL-FISH 
III  THE  SHELL. 

England ........................... 

89,200 
78,806 

184,098 
71,409 

91.692 
67.462 

Other 



.. 



Total 

168,006 

67,051 

205, 507  j        71,927 

160,144          71.615 

ROES  OV  COD  AVD  MACKEREL. 

Spain 

Net. 
67,189 
360 

Not  stated 
....do  .... 

Not  stated 
....do 

Other 



Total 

67.480 

23,635 

4,508 

—n          .     _ 

2,026 

72,689          60.777 

Total  value  of  exDorts ....... 

81,768,762 

38,678,619 

40.475.726 

Note.— One  kilogram  eqo^l  to  2.204  pounds ;  one  frano  equal  to  19.8  cents. 
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1^0.  77.— Statement  showing,  by  Counteies,  the  Quantities  and 
Values  of  Fish  Idipostei)  into  and  Expobted  from  Oebmany 
daring  the  Years  ending  March  31,  1883,  1884,  and  1885, 


[From  the  "StatUtik  de»  Deatschen  Eeichs.  **] 
IMPORTS. 


kinds  of  fish.  and  coun- 

tedes  fbom  which  im. 

pobtbd. 

1885. 

1884. 

1888. 

Fresh: 

Hambarff  and  AltonA 

DenmurK    r , , 

100  bUog. 

80,241 

-20,827 

17,842 

28.076 

Markt. 

100  kOog. 
40,406 

Markt. 

100  UIo^. 
81,8l« 
46,719 
21,740 
10.480 
28,277 

Markt. 

89,658 

20,692 

9,713 

28.581 

........... 

Sweden.... 

All  other •. 

:::::::::;:: 



Total 

191,977 

9,509,000 

189,139 

16,697,000 

139,030 

10,685,000 

Stockfish,  dried: 

Netherlj»iid» 

7,422 
4867 

6,250 
3,822 

6,465 
8,780 

All  other 

Total 

11,780 

618.000 

io,oai 

60i.00f 

0,254 

668,000 

Fish,  salted  or  dried,  except  stock- 
fish  and  herrinff: 
N«»thOTlan4s     

38.714 

4,290 
8.468 

28,842 
4,826 
3,709 
3,083 

^5S 
3, 778 

5,085 

2:203 

Hamburg  and  Altona 

Denmark 



Another 

Total 

51,635 

4,647,000". 

40,412 

5,658,00f|      38,515 

4,698.000 

AU  other  prepared  fish : 

Hambnrg  and  Altona. 

1,203 
838 
.905 
508 

. 

Italv 

France 

Another , 



.  _  _    

Total 

8,039 

57^000' 

1 

_i 

Herring,  salted,  in  barrels : 

Hamborg  and  Altona 

BarreU. 

95,802 
570, 400 
193, 077 
148,461 

13,908 

BmreU. 
102,468 
501,396 
160,875 
178,875 
16^937 

BarreU. 

05,124 
404. 81S 
146,601 
192,67* 

28,786 

Great  BRtain 

Netherlands 

.Ml  other 

Total 

1,021,648 

29,628,000 

960,046  I  29,761,000 

M7  SKI 

32,092,000 

Herring,  salted,  not  in  barrels : 
Bremen 

100  ftOo^. 

1,831 
437 
758 
221 

Hamburg  and  Altona 

OrAAtiR^tAln  

Netherlands 

Another 

1 

1 

Totii 

8,041 

304,000 

i 1 

Oysters: 

Hambnrgand  Altona. 

2,523 
2,884 
1,548 

100  kUog. 
1,467 
2,180 
1,108 

lOOkOog. 
1,826 
1,400 
1,105 

NetherlMids 

Another 



Total 

6,900 

1,042,000 

4,755 

713,000          ^  A^ 

589,000 

* 

Lobsters  and  other  ahen-fish : 
Hambnrg  and  Altona 

1,084 
889 

2,012 
642 

1,752 

740 

Another 

............ 

••-•-. 

Total 

1,428 

211,000 

2,654 

504,000  1        2,492 

473,000 

Total  value  of  imports 

46,619,000 

53.938.000        

55.205,000 
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No.  77.— FISH  IMPORTED  into  and  EXPORTED  from  GERMANY  during  the  Years 
ending  March  31,  1883,  1884,  and  1885— Continued. 


EXPORTS. 


KINDS  OP  FISH,  AND  COUN- 

TBIE3  TO  WHICH  EX- 

POETED. 

1865. 

1884. 

1888. 

Frwh: 

Hamburg  and  Altoiui 

100  kllog. 
13,939 
29.078 
2,164 
2,810 
4,421 

Marks. 

100  kUog. 

11,166 

26,487 

1.901 

9,228 

6,196 

Marks. 

100  kUoa. 

12,217 

28,807 

1,718 

7,847 

5.522 

Marks. 

Rnssia 

Austria 

Fraooe 

AM  other 

Total 

51,912 

8,084,000 

53,928 

10.786.000 

.    56,111 

11.222,000 

Stockfish,  dried: 

Russia 

28 

78 

76 
53 

137 
70 

All  oth*r  .  ,TT-r 



Total 

98 

5.000 

129 

8,000 

207 

14,c00 

Fish,  salted  or  dried  except  stock- 
fish aud  herring : 

Hamburg  and  Altona 

Austria 

8,597 

1,898 

279 

747 

2,270 

1,0« 

818 

748 

2,206 

1.012 

251 

586 

Netherlands 

All  other 

lotal 

6,021 

723,000 

4.858 

610.000 

4,005 

561,000 

All  other  prepared  fish : 

Hamburg  and  Altona 

Austria 

852 
89 



Bremen 



All  other 

Total 

681 

130.000 





Herring,  salted,  in  barrels : 

Rossia 

Barrett. 

39 

551 

821 

BarreU. 
121 
482 
6u3 

Barrels. 

92 

478 

344 

AustiiA 

All  other 

Total 

1.411 

41,000 

1.2UU 

37. 000              914 

84,000 

Herring,  salted,  not  in  barrels : 
Austria 

818 
37 
37 
70 

RuHsia 

1 > 1 

Switzerland 

« 

All  other 

1 

, 

Total 

402 

46,000 



Oysters: 

Sweden.- 

100  kUog. 

94 
43 

lOOJriioflT. 

24 

124 

69 

81 

55 

Denmark 

All  other 

Total 

148 

22,000 

217 

28,000             161 

24,000 

Lobsters  and  other  shell-fish : 
Bjemea....... 

851 

704 

52 

1,169 
832 
218 

797 
186 

All  other 

Total 

1.607 

161,000 

2.219 

403,000  {        2,848 

446,000 

Total  value  of  exports 

4. 768, 000 

11.867.000 

12, 801, 000 

NOTE0.— 1.  Hamburg- Altona  being  a  f^ee  port  outside  of  the  German  Customs  Union,  the  imports 
ftom  and  exports  to  that  port  are  located  as  foreign  Imports  and  exports,  being  in  fact  receipts  and 
shipments  from  and  to  foreign  countries  ria  Hamburg.— 2.  One  kilogram  equal  to  2.204  pounds,  and 
one  mark  equal  to  23.8  cents. 
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No.  78.— Statement  showing  the  Quantities  and  Yalues  of  Her- 
siNa  Imported  into  Germany  during  each  Year  from  1875  to  1884, 
inclusive. 

(From  the  "Britith  Statistical  Abstract  for  Forsign  Countries."] 


Y£ABS. 

Herrings. 

YEAE. 

Herrings. 

Ig75 

Tofmen. 
654.000 
704,287 
666,726 
722.068 
641.144 

Marki. 
28.500.000 
28,200.000 
26,700,000 
27.400,000  . 
24.400,000  j 

1880 

Tonnen. 
737,187 
854,557 
875,000 
867,851 
860,046 

Marks. 

25,800,000 

28,055,000 

20,317,000 

32,002,000 

20, 761, 000 

1876 

1881 

1877 

1882 

1878 

1883 

1878 

1884 

K01B.— 1  marlLs23.8  cents;  1  tonne  s  2.204.621  pounds. 

No.  79. — StatemenoT  showing  the  Kinds,  Quantities,  and  Values 
of  the  Produots  of  the  Dutch  Fisheries  for  each  Year  from  1874 
to  1884,  inclusive. 

(From  tbe  *'  British  Statistical  Abstract  for  Foreign  Countries."] 


TEABS. 

COD. 

HSBBIXO. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1874 

Tons. 
26.000 
24,682 
24,888 
27,512 
22.236 
21,628 
81.888 
22,858 
22,800 
23,806 
20,885 

QvULm, 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

106,446 
00,414 
116,560 
180.062 
112.702 
163.208 
227.185 
187.573 
228,636 
200,637 
283.000 

evMsn. 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

1876 

1876 

1877 

(a) 

1878 

(a) 

1870 

(a) 

1880 

(a) 

1881 

8,083,000 
4, 018, 000 

1882 

1883 

4,070.000 
4.611. 000 

1884  - 

NOTB.— One  gulden  equals  40.2  oents. 


a  Not  stated. 


No.  80.— Statement  showing  the  Ejqois,  Quantities,  and  Values 
of  the  Products  of  the  NoRWEaiAN  Fisheries  for  each  Year  from 
1874  to  1884,  inclasive. 

fFrom  the  "  British  Statistioal  AlMtraot  for  Foreign  Countries."  | 


QpanUty, '  Value.    |  Q^**"  I  Tfclue.  l  ^"^J?'"' 


YaLua. 


Qaanti- 


Yaloe. 


Qnantl- 
ty. 


Vain*. 


IS74. .. 

1876  ,, 
18fl7.-. 
asis  ... 
IffTS... 

18S1  ... 
laifi  „. 
18*3  ... 


47,  687. 000  14,  $56,  WO  1, 215,  0W!5,  i^^I,  WT  ■>,  Sm,  (.m 
^37, 788, 000  IS,  iflS,  (sOO  1, 20O.  000,5. 65a.  <m  S,  2m,  W^ 
40,  liJl.  000  10,  H6A.  WO  1,  022.  (KWjT,  »Ti\  iMi  4, 192,  000 

m  ms,  000 10, 411,  im  1,  lu  wo.fl,  im.  000  4, 54S.  ooo; 
ao,  833*  000 12,  saa,  ifoo    sso.  1300  4,  im,  900  5, 7  ia,  orjo 

Ml,  €O0i4,  &20,  O&O  fi,  (ISO,  mo; 
994,  ftJO  7,  ion,  0C<*  5.  7H,  000 

mi, mot,  y&2, 000  a  ie^5, 000 

503,  (MMX  451.  0^:^004, 


«a.4tti0O013,ei2;UfKI, 
fil,  273,  000  12,  MO,  000, 
55, 1  S3,  WM)  10.  925,  000: 


jBTntffWT.  JViiin4«r.  lfi^rrt!rKT»,3''tjm'i^r. 


JiTf^w^r. 


7t*e.  000  ..,...,.,  I  29(J.  (N)Ci  I,  fli^).  000  23,  S20,  0^0 

719,  000  ........  J  337.  (KK)|i,  577,  OQO'SI,  "96,  (m 

fl21, 000,1, 1 41, 000  355,  Ch}0|2,  400, 00o|22, 270.  OOO 

703,  OOOj    SgT,  000 1  Wh  00012, 3*0,  OOOiJS.  441,  OW 

071,  000  1, 107,  000,  B15,  000,2.  'MQ,  OQo'2i,  054,  OtiO 

OB},  OOOj],  ilg,  OOO;  84^.  00011,  TLSw  000  a,  SW,  (MM 

eeo,  000 1, 5t«.  000  40!v.  oofl'  1. 83e,  000*22, 5»,  0«M 


,  , . ,    760,  0001 1, 1 40,  000.  377,  OOQ  ,2.  533;,  OOOU0,  €  lOi,  000 

,tK)0   fttM>,00Oll,2mO0t)   423.OOoa,8a0.O<»2O,117.WO 

;33,  40a.  000   a,  94:>  000  1.  l.^U  ttOOJj.  44T,  U<iO  5, 1 10,  000   742.  OOe;  n  224.  000,  440,  0O0}4,  TW,  000  24,  32e»  iiQO 


ISO,  436,  CMiO  l&,  SM.  i 


7r4.  uOtr 4> 205, OOo 5,  ?^&, (lOO  73^  tiUO^  1, 1C«J. 000  41St  000 3, 403^ 00024, 6^ 000 


KOTB.— One  kroner  equals  26.8  cents ;  one  hectoliter  eqbals  2.8378  bushels.  ^^-^  1 
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No.  81.— Statement  showing  the  Kinds,  Qttantities,  aadVAi^uEs  of 
Pish  En>ORTBD  ftom  Norway  daring  each  Tear  from  1874  to  1884, 
inclnsive. 

[From  the  *'BritiBli  Statlstioal  Abstract  for  Foreign  Coantries."] 


YEABS. 


1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1678 
1879 
18e0 
1881 
1882 
1868 
1884 


Freeh. 


Kroner. 
687,200 
791,600 
727,800 
677.400 
799,700 
839,200 
915, 100 
988,200 
855.500 
1, 068. 600 
1,898,600 


Cod,  dried  or  split. 


Herrinjcs. 


Kitograms. 


67.698,000 
62,722.000 
67,080,000 
66,986,000 
65, 840. 000 
72, 215, 000 
00.795,000 
55^028,000 
42,860.000 
51,641,000 


Kroner. 
16,872,000 
18,499.200 
20, 897, 300 
21,640,100 
19,460,100 
18, 142, 600 
17, 5i8, 700 
22, 146. 800 
24^880,100 
21,529,000 
18, 809;  000 


HeetoUteri. 


1,087.824 
1,040,645 
795,298 
785^821 
780,945 
586,888 
1,090,623 
719,096 
663,982 
740,887 


Kroner. 
17,631,200 
17, 176, 800 
19.193,600 
13.508.500 
iO,  047, 900 
U  282, 100 
0,504.200 
16,260.300 
12,150,900 
11,567,000 
10,555,700 


YEABS. 


other  salted  fish. 


1874., 
1875.. 
1876.. 

1877., 
1878., 
1879. 
1880.. 
1881.. 
1882.. 
1888.. 
1884.. 


Ueetolitert. 


94.811 
106,056 
109,679 
71,507 
99.904 
118,848 
167,275 
113,755 
80,158 
92,962 


Kroner, 
672,000 
935.200 

1.062,500 

1,006,000 
597,100 
800,800 
805,900 

1,574,200 
812.800 
567,000 
608,700 


Anehoviea. 


HeetolUers. 


2,443 
5.988 
4,565 
7,131 
7,420 
11,755 
15. 574 
10,850 
9,141 
9,818 


Kroner. 
287,200 
163,600 
427,000 
265,700 
350,300 
423,800 
704,100 
734,500 
523.100 
806,000 
251,400 


Lo.bsters. 


Kutnber. 

749,000 

881,000 
1,270,000 
1,070,000 
1,081,000 
1,019,000 

991,000 
1,002,000 
1,824.000 
1,088,000 

040,000 


Kroner. 

284,800 
331.200 
482,700 
874,400 
482,500 
407.800 
896,800 
400,800 
529,800 
490,000 
411,900 


NoiB.^One  kroner =36.8  cents;  1  kilograms  2.204  pounds ;  1  heetoliter=  26.417  gallons. 

No.  82.— Statement  showing  the  Quantities  and  Valttes  of  Fish 
Imported  into  and  Exported  from  Sweden  during  each  Year  from 
1873  to  1883,  inclusive. 

[From  the  "British  Stodstical  Abstract  fbr Fonign  Countries."] 


DfPORTCD. 

EXPOBTED. 

x^LaK 

TTArHnff                       '    Fish.  ft«sh 

Herring.                    ondsalted. 

1878 

28,680 
80,450 
33,65r 
34,748 
27,911 
18,798 
20,805 
26;  186 
84,256 
25,164 
26,592 

Kroner. 
5,670,000 
S»  817^  000 
7,715,000 
8,283,000 
8,000,000 
4  960,000 
4,843  006 

Kroner. 
237,000 
263,000 
275,000 

1874 ^ 

1875 

1876 ^ 

1837 

210,000 
409,000 
932,000 

A9A  fMA 

1878 * 

1871^... 

1880 

7, 82oi  600               ^^  OM 

1881 

1888 

5,545,000 
4,965,000 
5.246,000 

1,004,000 

8.06t.000 
rS.  901, 000 

Note.— One  cahio  meter  as  1.808  onhio  yards ;  1  kroner  ss  26.8  cents. 
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Xo.  83.— Statement  showing  the  Quantities  and  Values  of  Fish 
IMFOETBD  into  Itaxy  daring  each  Year  from  1874  tx)  1884,  iirchisire. 

[From  the  **Britd8h  Btatistioal  Abatraot  fx  Foreign  Conntriee.*'] 


YEARa 


Fiah,  of  all  sorts. 


1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883 
1884. 


^... 

^int. 

42 

00 

M 

00 

37 

00 

87 

00 

9a 

00 

m 

00 

43 

00 

44 

00 

3fr.  iuM 

,1)00 

86. 3i: 

,(^00 

37,4irj 

jm 

Lire, 
21,008,000 
20, 827, 000 
20,  C13, 000 
20, 802, 000 
18,311,000 
21, 326, 000 
23,464,000 
26r214,000 
28, 268, 000 
27,793,000 
26,921,000 


Note.— One  kilogram = 2.204  pounds ;  1  lira  s  19.8  cents. 

No.  84. — Statement  showing  the  Quantities  and  Values  of  Fish 
Impobted  into  and  Exported  from  Portugal  daring  each  Year 
from  1874  to  1884,  inclusive. 

[From  the  "British  Statistical  Abstract  for  Fotetgn  Coantries."] 


YEARS. 


Imports  of  cod  flsh. 


1874 - 

1875 

1876 i  16 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 « 

1881.^ 

1882 

1883 

1884. I  20,  Vl 


Sardines. 


.K'l 

.,, 

Mihr 

'■f. 

16 

00 

l,f:- 

too 

16 

00 

1. 

00 

16 

00 

1, 

00 

W 

00 

1, 

m 

10 

00 

1. 

00 

17 

00 

1! 

•00 

19 

00 

1. 

m 

20 

00 

1, 

00 

19 

00 

1. 

00 

17,   ^ 

.'00 

1,    :•'  • 

00 

20,  u: 

"00 

i.f.:'. 

|<K) 

Kiloff. 
4,400,900 
4,098,000 
4,189.700 

ia) 
2,297,300 
2, 861, 000 
3,818,300 
2,784.000 
3. 148. 000 
6,024,000 
8,588,000 


JfOreif. 
154,800 
173,800 
143,000 
(a) 

88,400 
123,900 
202,400 
124,000 

mooo 

233,000 
285,000 


All  other  ilsh. 


Eiloff. 

3,  (!;ior(>00 

4,  4<jfi.  tm 

7,  -im.  im 

3,  :)47,  ^MN) 
1»  1 128.  UOO 

4,  HL^^  im 

&,  i'(.l2,  im 
4,  ^4fj,  UOO 
4,3ti,*,OUO 
4,CHJ«,CN)0 


MUreU. 
142,000 
160,000 
144.000 
297,000 
161,000 
84,000 
262;  000 
811.000 
456.000 
421, 000 
435,000 


a  None  reported. 
NoTB.— lsldlognim=2. 204  potmds ;  1  milreis = $1.08. 

'So.  S5. — Statrment  showing  the  Quantities  and  Values  of  Fish 
Impobted  into  and  Expobted  from  Russia  in  Europe  daring  each 
Year  from  1874  to  1884,  inclosive. 

[From  the  "British  Statistical  Ahstraot  for  Foreign  Conntriee."] 


YEABS. 


1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
188L. 
1382. 
1883. 
1884. 


Imports  of  salted  herrings. 


BarrOt. 
430,430 
432,622 
864,694 
241,878 
427. 275 
886,504 

607,670 
244,584 
(a) 
(a) 


SihtrnMst. 
5,095,600 
4,832,255 
4,037,127 
2,955,638 
5,362,449 
4,347,087 
6.302,000 
6,822,000 
3, 073, 000 
6,875.000 
8.644,000 


Exports  of  cavian. 


Poodt. 

196.989 

96,908 

92.299 

57,560 

124,877 

201,746 

185,228 

174, 245 

226,016 

251,000 

304.000 


SUoer  rvblet. 
1, 105, 865 
1, 052. 994 
984,515 
1,001,767 
1, 673, 745 
1. 876. 343 
1,196,000 
2,233,000 
3,592.000 
3, 150, 000 
8,416,000 


a  Not  stated. 
NoTB.— 1  poods96  pounds ;  1  rahle=58.2  cents. 
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Ko.  86. — Statement  showing:  the  Quantities  and  Values  of  Odd- 
FISH  Imported  into  Spain  daring  each  Year  from  1874  to  1884  in- 
clusive. 

[From  the  **  British  Statiatical  Abstract  A»r  Foreign  Coontrlee."] 


YEARS. 


1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 


Codfish. 


Kilogram. 
89, 350, 000 
84,911,000 
81,665,000 
82,939.000 
85.824,000 
88,601,000 


PeteUu. 
19, 676, 000 
17,455,000 
15, 832, 000 
15,811,000 
16,955,000 
16,984,000 


YEARS. 


Codfish. 


KUogram. 

1880 44,^000 

1881 1  48,101,000 

1882 1  42,756,000 

1888 42,892.000 

1884 48,460.000 


PtfMfM. 

17.734,000 

18.964,000 

20,6231,000 

19.841,000 

80,981,000 


KoTB.— 1  kilognuBs2.204  pounds }  1  pesetas  19.8  cents. 

So.  87.— Statement  showing,  by  Countries,  the  Quantities  and  Val- 
ues of  Fish  Imported  into  and  Exported  from  the  United  King- 
dom during  the  Years  1883,  1884,  and  1885. 

IFrom  the  **Aoooant«  relative  to  Trade  and  Kayigation  of  the  United  Kingdom."] 

IMPORTS. 


KINDS  OF  FISH. 


Fresh  (not  of  Brit- 
ish taking). 


Cored  or  salted. 


Conntriea. 


Holland owts .. 

United  States cwts  . . 

Norway owts .. 

All  other cwts  .. 

Total cwts.. 

Foreign  exports  . .  .cwts  . . 

Net  imports . .  .cwts  . . 

Norway cwts .. 

France — cwts  .. 

United  States owts  . . 

British   North    America, 

cwts  .. 

Other cwts  .. 

Total cwts.. 

Foreign  exports . . .  owts  . . 

Net  imports...  cwts  .. 

Total  Talne  of  net  im- 
Ix>rtsof  fish 


1885. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


230, 390  £285, 453 

208. 057 1  150,341 
166,170  148.609 
133,750     129,701 


788,367i    714,104 
2,055        3,569 


786,3121  710,535 

116,7441  109,789 

74,911  208,220 

146,902  859;  075 

283,428  868,453 

160,218!  234,973 


792,2031,280,510 
196,8011    386,482 


585,4021    894,028 


.1,604,563 


1884. 


Quan- 
tity. 


225,807 

153,841 
60.762 
80.529 


520,439 
630 


519.809 


258.854 
162,260 


815,983 
219,512 


506,471 


Vahie. 


1883. 


Quan- 
tity. 


£279,516211.524 
114.889129.281 


65.377 
95,088 


654,770 
1,878 


427.826 
1.186 


553.892426.690 


186.867 
241,215 
433.  U3 

464,268 
218,567 


1,494.030 
451.384 


1,042,686 


1.696,088 


87,083 
49^988 


168,924 
99,201 
174.694 

292,836 
182,253 


867,928 
226,285 


641,643 


Valne. 


£271.050 

97,206 
68,000 
96,171 


532,445 
2,188 


580,262 

181,438 
814.478 
468,102 

548,836 
227,172 


1.769.521 
511.787 


1.257.784 


1,788.046 


DOMESTIC  EXPORXa 

Fish,  fresh  or 
cured: 
Salmon 

Total.... 

Germany 

Knssia 

Other 

Total 

Italy  (total).. . 

France ......  . 

cwts.. 

bbls.. 

bbls.. 

bbls.. 

....bbls... 

hhds.. 

7,864 

41,136 

6.837 

43.176 

6.455 

46,770 

Herrings 

928,409 
146,484 
164,923 

1, 152, 150 
184,216 
185,525 

975,188 
141.128 
216,254 

1,216,496 
176,816 
256.807 

722,488 
122,515 
114,835 

1.106,631 
177,718 
142,291 

1,239,816,1,521,891 

1,882,570 

1,649,219 

959.8381.426,640 

Pilchards 

15,845  I      62,604 

18,856 

57,930 

9.7301      42.159 

All  others  -  - . ,  - 

189,731 
200,603 

151,269 
213,702 

i      14A  MO 

Other 

221,849 

Total.... 

390,334 

364,971 

866.529 

Total  TAlu 
offish.. 

e  of  exports 

2.015,965 

2,115,296 

1,882.098 

1 



Note.— One  hundred- weight  equal  to  112  pounds ;  one  pound  Stirling  equal  to  ^'^^f^OQ  I  p 
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No.  88.— Statement  showiag  the  Quantity  and  Valitb  of  Pish  Im- 
ported into  and  Exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  each 
Year  from  187 1  to  1885. 

[From  the  **  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom.  1885."] 


EXPORTS. 

TEARS. 

FISH,  IMPORTED. 

FOBEIOH. 

DOMMTIC. 

Fish,  oared  or  salted. 

Herring. 

Other. 

IgTl 

Owt*. 

605,330 

671.192 

718,174 

661,406 

840.090 

966.119 

1,071.802 

005,933 

1. 160. 140 

1,843,434 

1,530,210 

1, 239, 217 

1, 295, 754 

1.336,422 

1, 520, 570 

711,295 
K59.042 
1JK)3.236 
}>ei,  950 
1, -60.577 
L  459,974 
]  tm,  259 
l.mi.830 
IJS2.957 
]JW6,710 
-.:«2,605 
L^Ji79.18l 
L'.  ■U)l,  966 
1048,800 
l,l»94,614 

Owti, 
35.349 
43,950 
58,140 
52,075 
66,048 
62.231 
78, 470 
88.974 
141.414 
154.193 
223.702 
225. 870 
226.285 
219.512 
196,801 

£ 
ni.738 
172. 203 
206.182 
173,957 
191,088 
178,335 
226,056 
243,148 
309,264 
306,235 
491.713 
483.088 
611.737 
451,334 
386.482 

Barrdt. 
650.954 
631,750 
723,666 
852,  GdO 
084,755 
420.588 
649, 748 
664,852 
637,072 

1,072.397 
805, 170 
918, 910 
959.888 

1,882,570 

1,239,816 

£ 

888.446 

891,631 

1,026.978 

1,216,782 

050,620 

732.737 

1. 050. 060 

929. 114 

1,062.718 

1,422,361 

1,228.037 

1.374.592 

1.426.640 

1,649.219 

1,521,891 

£ 

279,962 

292.107 

268,918 

224,435 

235,801 

220,007 

289,534 

351, 786 

854,437 

856,900 

1872 

1873 

1874  

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

308,048 
442, 110 

1883 

455,458 
460,077 
494,074 

1884 

1885 

NoTB.— Onepoand  sterling  equals  $4.8665. 

No.  89.— The  Tariffs  of  the  United  States,  the  Dominion  op  Can 
ADA,  and  varions  Countries  of  Europe  now  in  force,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  importations  of  Fish. 

united  states. 
Dutiable, 

Mackerel,  one  cent  per  pound. 

Herrings,  pickled  or  salted,  one-half  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

Salmon,  pickled,  one  cent  per  pound ;  other  fish,  pickled,  in  barrels, 
one  cent  per  pound. 

Foreign-caught  fish,  imported  otherwise  than  in  barrels  or  half  bar- 
rels, whether  fresh,  smoked,  dried,  salted,  or  pickled,  not  specially 
enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  fifty  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

Anchovies  and  sardines,  packed  in  oil  or  otherwise,  in  tin  boxes 
measuring  not  more  than  five  inches  long,  four  inches  wide,  and  three 
and  one-half  inches  deep,  ten  cents  per  whole  box  ^  in  half  boxes,  meas- 
uring not  more  than  five  inches  long,  four  inches  wide,  and  one  and 
five-eighths  deep,  five  cents  each ;  in  quarter  boxes  measuring  not  more 
than  four  inches  and  three-quarters  long,  three  and  oue-half  inches 
wide,  and  one  and  a  quarter  deep,  two  and  one-half  cents  each ;  when 
imported  in  any  other  form,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Fish  preserved  in  oil,  except  anchovies  and  sardines,  thirty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Salmon,  and  all  other  fish,  prepared  or  preserved,  and  prepared 
meats  of  all  kinds,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act, 
twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
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364  FISH  AND  FISHERY  PRODUCTS. 

No.  89.— Tariffs  of  different  Countries  on  Importations  of  Pish— 

Continued. 

United  States— Continued. 
Free  of  duty. 

Pish,  fresb,  for  daily  consumption. 

Pisli  skins. 

Fish  for  bait. 

Fishery  products  taken  by  American  vessels  and  fishermen.  (These 
products  are  not  included  in  the  statistics  of  import^  of  fish.) 

Shrimps  or  other  shell-fish.  (Tbis  has  been  construed  by  decision  of 
the  Treasury  Department  to  include  all  shell-fish,  whether  fre^h  or  pre- 
served.) 

DOMINION  OP  CANADA. 


Fish. 


Mackerel 

Herrings,  pickled  or  salted 

Halraon,  pickled 

All  otbor  fish,  piokled  in  barroU 

Foreipi-caaght  flsh  impoi-ted  otiierwiso  thau  in  barrels  or  lialf  barrels, 
whether  fresh,  dried^  salted,  or  pickled,  not  specially  euamerateu 

or  provided  for  in  this  act 

Smoked  and  boneless  fish ,... 

Anchovies  and  sardines: 

Packed  in  oil.  otherwise  in  tin  boxes  moasurlDg  not  more  than  5  inches 

lonf(,  4  inches  wide,  and  8^  inches  deep 

In  half  boxes,  measorin};  not  more  than  0  inches  long,  4  inches  wide,  and 

If  deep 

Ooarter  boxes,  measuring  not  more  than  4}  inches  long,  8|  inches  wi.lo, 

and  1}  deep 

When  imported  in  any  other  form 

Fish,  preserved  in  oil,  except  anchoviee  and  sardines 

Salmon  and  all  other  fish  prepared  or  preserved,  iuclading  oyifters,  not  spe- 
cially enamerated  or  provided  for 

Oysters : 

Shelled,  in  bulk 

In  cans,  not  over  1  pint 

In  cans  over  1  pint  and  not  over  one  qnart,  inclnding  cans 

In  cans  exceeding  1  qoart  in  capacity,  an  additional  specific  daty  of  5 
cents  for  each  qnart  or  fraction  of  a  qnart  of  capacity,  inoiading 

cans 

In  theslioll 

Fifth,  bait 

The  following  articles,  when  the  the  natural  prmlncts  or  the  mannfartnres 
of  tlie  colony  of  Newfoundland,  viz :  Pish,  fresh,  dried,  sailed,  or 
smoked,  fish  oil,  and  all  products  offish , 


Tariff  rates  of  duty. 


1  cent  per  pound. 
I  cent  per  pound. 
1  cent  per  poimd. 
Do. 


50  cents  per  100  pounds. 
1  cent  per  pound. 


5  cents  per  box. 
2|  cents  per  box. 

2  cents  per  box. 
30  per  cent 

Do. 

25  per  cent. 

10  cents  per  gallon. 

3  cents  per  can. 

6  cents  per  can. 


5  cents  per  qnart. 
25  per  cent. 
Free. 


Free. 
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Ko.  89.— Taeipps  of  different  countries  on  Importations  op  Pish^ — 

Continued. 

countries  in  EUROPE. 
DENMARK. 


Flak. 

Tariflfratesofdaty. 

Eqnivalent 

in  United  States 

money. 

Unit. 

Duty. 

Unit. 

Duty. 

Alivo  and  ancnred 

Kronen. 

Free. 

6.25 

IhUari, 

Driinl  or Mi1t4Ml   &,n .......r^.. 

100  Ibe.. 

Cwt 

1.7001 

FBANCB. 


Fppsh ^ Gross.. 

Codflsh  (inclading  stockfish  and  Iclepfish),  dried,  salted,  or 

smoked liet.. 

Other,  dried,  salted,  or  smoked Gross.. 

Preserved  in  oil,  pickled,  or  otherwise  prepared Gr6ss . . 

Oysters : 

Frosh,  yoang,  for  propagation 

Fresh,  other Gross.. 

Pickled Gross.. 

Lobsters : 

Fresh Gross.. 

Preserved  or  prepared Gross.. 

Shellfish 

Parings,  cod,  and  mackerel Gross.. 


100  kilos 


...do-. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


1,000... 
100  kilos 


...do... 
...do... 


100  kilos 


Frane8. 
5.00 

48.00 
Ip.OO 
10.00 


Free.... 

1.50 

10.00 

5.00 
10.00 

Free 

CO 


100  lbs. 

...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


1,000... 
100  lbs. 

...do.. 
...do.. 


...do.. 


DoOan. 
44 

4  20 


20 

88 

44 

88 

'05 


GBRMANr. 


Freeh 

Salted  (except  herrings),  imported  in  barrels,  dried,  smoked, 

roasted,  merely  boiled 

Pickled,  in  barrels 

Prepared,  others,  flsh  of  all  kinds  imported  in  vessels  her- 

motically  closed j 

Herrings,  salted 


100  kilos 
...do 


..  do... 
Cask.... 


Markt. 
Freo... 


8.00 
12.00 


60.00 
3.00 


DoUars. 


71A 
285 

14  28 


ITALY. 


Freoh 

Franci. 
Free 

lioUart, 

Dried  or  smoked -. .  — 

100  kilos 
....do... 

5.00 
6.00 
10.00 
10.00 

1  03 

Preserved  in  salt 

preserved  in  oil 

....do    .. 

Preserved  in  boxes 

....do  ... 

1  93 

(Sardines,  snchovies,  and  the  like,  preserved  in  salt,  are  ad- 
mitted ft'ee  when  imported  from  the  most  favored  na- 
tions.) 

NETHERLANDS. 


Fish 

Canned. 


100  kUos 


Ouildert. 
Free. 
25.00 

Digitizeq  by  ^ 
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366  FISH  AND   FISHERY  PRODUCTS. 

Ko.  89.— TABtpPS  of  different  countries  on  Importations  of  Fish- 

Continued. 

!  countries  in  EUROPE— Continued. 

POETUGAL. 


Tariflniteaofdaty. 


Fish. 


Fisb.  6  per  cent  ad  yalorem. 

Seft  or  fresh  water,  6  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Fresh-water  fish,  preserred  in  any  way  . . . 

Salt-water  fish,  preserved  in  any  way 

Prepared  fish,  not  specified 

Fish  in  oil,  including  tare  ^ 

Shell-fish,  fresh  or  preserved 


Unit. 


Kilo.... 
...do... 
...do  ... 
....do... 
...do... 


Duty. 


ReU. 
85 

4 

70 
2* 


Bqnivalent 

in  United  States 

money. 


Unit. 


Duty. 


DoUan. 


1 


RUSSIA. 


Fr«th 

ipood.. 
....do  ... 

RuhUt, 

.12 

.22 

1.20 

4.80 

.22 

86  lbs.. 
....do... 
...do... 

do ... 

....do... 

DoUan. 
06 

Dried 

11 

Smoked  and  salted,  except  herrings 

In  oU  and  the  like?. f. 

....do... 
....do  ... 

60 
9  40 

Herring,  smoked  or  salted 

do... 

11 

SPAIN. 


Fresh  fish 

Kilo.... 
Kilogram 
100  kilos 
....do... 

Peietat, 

L60 

1.00 

12.00 

23.60 

8.00 

VoUart. 
.2805 

Fish  in  tins 

.0110 

Fish,  salted,  smoked,  or  pickled 

Codfish,  stockfish,  dried  and  salt 

2L8160 

4.5855 

Shell-fish 

....do... 

.6790 

SWEDEK. 


Anchovies  and  sardels  in  oil  or  hrine  in  hermetic  hoxes 
(weight  of  boxes  included). 

Other  kinds  of  conserves  (weight  of  hoxes  included) , 

AUotherkindsoffish,  fresh,  dry,  orsslted 


lOOkflos 


.do., 
.do.. 


Cfrownt. 
20.00 


30.00 
Free.... 


Dolian. 
272 


408 


UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Fish. 


Free  of  dvty. 
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€OMM£BCF<  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  BRITISH 
NORTH  AMERICAN  POSSESSIONS. 

No.  90.— Statement  showing  the  Quantities  and  Values  of  Mee- 
CHANDiSE  Imported  into  tiie  United  States  from  the  Dominion 
OF  Canada  daring  the  Year  ending  June  30,  i886. 


ABTIOLES. 


Quantities. 


Yalnes. 


Free  of  4flUy» 

Ainif<if4i,  not  elsewhere  specified : 

Cattle No. 

Hor<ie8 -* No.. 

Sheep No. 

Ail  other,  incii]4ing  fowls 


2,681 
6,288 
1,380 


Total. 


Articles,  the  f^rowth,  produce,  or  manufactore  of  the  United  States,  returned, 
Art-works,  not  elttowbero  speoifled :  Paintings,  statuary,  fountains,  and  other 

works  of  art,  the  production  of  American  artists 

Bark,  hemlock cords.. 

Books  and  other  printed  matter,  not  elsewhere  specified 


65,930 


Cbkmicau,  dbugb,  and  DTE8,  uot  elsewhcrc  specified: 

Argal,  orargol,  or  crude  tartar,  andargol  dust lbs.. 

Cochineal lbs. 

Logwoo4 itons. 

Camphor,  crude lbs. 

Indigo lbs. 

Mineral  waters,  all  not  artificial : galls. 

Qoinia,  sulphate  of,  salts  of,  and  dnchonidia os.. 

Sulphur  ororimstone,  crude tons. 

All  other 


3,280 

97 

1 

4,473 

1,888 

3,786 

200 


Total. 


Coffse lbs. 

Cotton,  unmanufactured lbs. 

Eggs doa. 

Farinaceous  substances,  and  preparations  of,  not  elsewhere  specified 


Fbbtiusbrs: 

Guano tons 

Phosphates,  crude  or  native,  for  fertilizing  purposes. tons. . 

Ail  other 


Total. 


FiBH,  not  elsewhere  specified : 

Fresh,  salmon lbs.. 

Other lbs.. 

Lobsters,  canned  or  preserved 

All  other 


Total 

Vbuitb,  dicluduig  huts,  not  eLiewhere  specified : 
Bananas ............      .         ..  .............. 

AU  other 

Total 


Furs,  and  fur  skins,  undressed 

Hair,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Hides  and  skins,  other  than  ftir-skins 

Household  and  personal  effects,  and  wearing-apparel  in  use,  and  implements, 
instruments,  Mid  tools  of  trade  of  persons  arriving  fh>m  foreign  ooiintries, 
and  ofcitiaensofthe  United  States  dying  abroad 

Oils,  not  elsewhere  specified,  volatile  or  essential lbs.. 

PaPBR-STOCK,  CRUDB: 

Bags,  other  than  woolen lbs.. 

Another 


Total. 


240,104 

2,350 

14,466^764 


676 


1,422,620 
18,866,687 


658 


494,683 


Platter  of  Paris,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  unground. 
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DoOare, 

838,632 

1,186,017 

23,696 

127,706 


1,677,051 


1,990,631 

2,064 

250,470 

11,408 


168 

29 

84 

864 

1,618 

386 

180 

9 

73,114 


76,241 


23,272 

306 

1,883,672 

167 


8 

6,740 

82,216 


88,958 


144,779 
^19,961 
338,982 
61,694 


1,065^416 


20 
122.838 


122,858 


696,343 

17, 113 

405,970 


1,577.448 
566 


14,503 
94,645 


ioo,2;;8 
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No.  90.— MERCHANDISE  IMPORTED  from  the  DOMINION  of  CANADA,  &c.,  1886— 

CoatiDued.    ' 


ABTICLES. 


Free  of  du/y^Continued.    * 

Plnrabaso cwts.. 

Seetls,  Dot  umlicioal,  Dot  ekicwbero  specifiod 

Silk,  uumauafacturod :  Waste lbs.. 

Spicks,  ungbouiid  : 

Pepper Iba.. 

Alfother lbs.. 

Total lbs.. 

Tea lb«.. 

Tin,  bani.  blocks,  or  pi i^a,  (Train  or  cntoaUted lbs.. 

Wood,  nnmannfactured,  not  elsewhere  speoified 

All  oilier  free  abides , 


Total  fbkb  of  duty. 


DutiaXtU, 

Animals,  not  elsewhere  speoified : 

Cattle No.. 

Horses No.. 

Sheep No.. 

AUoUior * 


Quantities.     Yalaes. 


6.403 
i,*i23 


1,465 
740 


2,205 


138,157 
70 


Dottart. 
2.406 
12. 8U 
823 


338 
35 


373 


Total. 


Alt- works,  not  elsewhere  speoified:  Paintings,  in  oil  or  water  colors,  and 
statuary 


Books,  maps,  engravings,  etchings,  and  other  printed  matter,  not  elsewhere 

Apecifie<f 

Brass,  and  mannfactares  of , 

Bbeadstuffs  : 

Barley r-l ..bush.. 

Com « .bnah.. 

Oats ^sh. 

Oatmeal lbs. 

Kve I bnsh.. 

Wheat bush. 

Wheat-flour bbls., 

All  other  breadstufls,  and  preparations  of,  osed  as  food,  not  elsewhere 
specified , 


Total. 


.lbs. 


Bristles 

Brashes 

Buttons,  except  of  brass,  gilt,  or  silk,  and  Imtton-molds,  and  button  n^tterials 

made  in  patterns  or  out  for  buttons  exclusively , 

Cement bbis., 


rwLA 
Coal-tar  colors  and  cly 

Glycerine lbs.. 

Potash,  nitrate  of, or  saltpeter,  crude lbs.. 

Soda- 
Bicarbonate  of lbs.. 

Carbonate,  including  sal-soda  and  soda-ash lbs . . 

Caustic Ibs.- 

A 11  other  salts  of lbs:. 


Total. 


.lbs. 


Sumac,  ground lbs  . 

All  other 


Total  chemicals,  drugs,  &o 

Clays  or  earths  of  all  kinds,  indnding  china-clay,  or  kaoline tons . 

Clocks  and  watches,  and  parts  of: 

Clocks,  and  parts  of 

Watches,  and  parts  of,  and  watch  materhils  and  movements 


Total. 


83.165 

15,854 

363,862 


80 


18 


500 
31,373 


171.i»49 
336.734 


37,104 


620,266 


22,400 


21,072 

1,362.237 
380,784 


12,005.533 


448.430 

1,762,858 

043,514 

8,838 


3,168,740 


1,804 

34.  M2 
1,368 


7,175,897 

95 

80.441 

780 

128,175 

3:!8,S00 

6,912 

113.751 


7,783,051 


49,168 
63 


86 


2.275 

4,208 

1,673 

481 


8,583 


850 
20.868 


87,818 


40 


485 
10.061 
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No.  DO.— MERCHANDISE  IMPORTED  from  the  DOMINION  of  CANADA,  &c.,  1886— 

Contiuued. 


ARTICLES. 


Quantities. 


Yalaes. 


Dutiable— ConUnned. 

Copper,  a^id  mamufactitres  op: 

Ore  (tine  copper  contained  tlierein) lbs.. 

PifCs,  bars,  ingots, old,  and  other  manufactared lbs.. 

All  ottier  niauufactores  of 


3, 319, 333 


DoUara. 
332,240 


1,735 


Total  copper,  &o.,  not  inoluding  copper  ore 

Cotton,  m ahufactuues  of  : 
Cloths— 

Kot  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painteil,  or  printed  ..sq. yards.. 
Bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted  or  printed sq.  yards . . 

Total sq.  yards.. 

Clothing,  ready-made,  and  other  wearing-apparel,  not  incladlng  knit 
goods : 

Einbroideries.  laces,  insertings,  triraiulDCS,  and  laoe  win.dow-cartains 

Knit  goods:  Stockings,  hose,  half-hose,  solrts,  drawers,  and  all  goods  made, 
fashioned,  or  shaped  on  knitting-machines,  or  frames,  or  knit  by  hand . . 

Thread  (not  on  spools),  yam,  warps,  or  warp-yam lbs. . 

All  other 


232 
1,620,631 


1, 620, 863 


1,601 


Total  cotton,  manufactures  of.. 


Earthen,  btonb,  and  china  wabx  : 

China,  porcelain,  parian,  and  bisque,  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery  ware- 
Not  decorated  or  ornamented 

Decorated  or  ornamented 

All  other 


Total. 


Fancyakticlrs: 

Beads  (except  amber)  and  bead  ornaments 

Dolls  and  otuer  toys 

Fans,  except  palm -leaf. 

Feathers,  ornamental,  natural 

Feathers  and  flowers,  arti  flcial 

Perfumeries,  cosmetics,  and  all  toilet  preparations. 

Pipes  of  all  kinds,  and  smokers'  articles 

All  other 


Total. 


Fish,  not  elsewhere  specified : 

Anchovies  and  sardines,  packed  in  oil  or  otherwise 

Cod,  haddock,  hake,  and  pollock,  dried,  smoked,  or  pickled lbs . 

Herring — 

Dried  or  smoked lbs. 

Pickled  or  salted bbls.. 

ICackerel,  pickled bbls 

Salmon,  pickled « bbls.. 

Another 


Total. 


Flax,  hemp,  JUtl,  and  other  VEOETABLB  SimePTAKCBS,  and  MANUirACTURESOF : 

Unmanufiotured— 

Flax tons.. 

Hemp,  and  all  substitutes  for  hemp tons . . 


Total. 


.tons. 


Ifaoafincturea  of  flax,  hemp,  or  jute,  or  of  which  flax,  hemp,  or  jute  shall 
be  the  component  material  of  chief  value- 
Bags  and  bagging,  and  like  mannfocta res « 

Brown  or  bleached  linens,  docks,  canvas,  paddings,  cot-bottoms, 

diapers,  crash,  huckabacks,  handkerchiefs,  and  lawns 

Cables  and  cordage lbs.. 

Thread,  twine,  and  pack-throad 

Another 


Total. 


Fbuttb,  includino  nuts,  not  elsewhere  speolfled: 

Lemons 

Oranges 


Frtoenred  fruita . 


.lbs 


11,728^134 

4,626,008 
38,439 
50,840 
3,320 


1.254 

1 


1,255 


8,179 


104,210 

nrgitik-cfBy-tyO'OQ  l^ 


58 
250 


22 
160,250 


160,272 


379 

8 

895 

3,210 


166,164 


352 

578 

7.381 


8,805 


115 

550 

314 

52 

2 

1,627 

35 

2,590 


&285 


1, 105 
263,357 

75,723 
117, 105 
307,520 

87,406 
155,225 


957,540 


215,714 
157 


215,871 


109 

280 

108 

134 

3,800 


4,016 


34 
40 
7,423 
621 
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No.  90.— MERCHANDISE  IMPORTED  from  the  DOMINION  of  CAN  ADA,  &c.,  1886— 

Continued. 


AKTICLES. 


DuHahU—ConUnned.  * 

AHoiher  fhiits , 

HuU— 

Almonds Ibe. 

All  other 


Total 

Furs,  dreflsed  on  the  skin,  «nd  manafkctores  of  fur 

Glass  and  glasswarb: 

Bottles,  vials,  demUohna,  carboys,  and  jars,  ompty.  or  tilled 

Cylinder,  crown,  and  oommon  window  glass,  unpolished lbs . . 

Plate  glass— 

Unsilvered sq.feet.. 

Slivered sq.feet.. 

All  other 


Total. 


Hair,  not  elsewhere  speoifled,  and  manufaotureir  of 

Hats,  bonnetn,  and  hoods,  and  materials  for 

flay tons.. 

Hops lbs.. 

India-robber  and  gntta-peroha,  mauufac tores  of 

IBON  AND  8TBBL  AND  M ANUFACTUUES  OF : 

Ore,  iron tons.. 

Pig-iron tons.. 

Scrap,  fit  only  to  be  remanuCEkotared— 

Iron,  wrought  and  cast tons.. 

Steel tons.. 

Bar-iron,  rolled  or  hammered lbs.. 

Bars,  rail  way — 

Of  iron  tons.. 

Ingots,  blooms,  slabs,  billets,  and  bars  of  steel,  and  steel  in  forms  not 

elsewhere  speoifled-" lbs.. 

Slieot. plate,  and  taggers*  iron lbs.. 

Tin-plates,  terne-plates,  or  taggers'  tin lbs. . 

Wire  rodH  (rivet,  screw,  nail,  and  fence),  round,  in  coils  and  loops,  of 

iron  or  steel lbs.. 

Wire,  and  wire  rope  and  strand,  iron  or  steel lbs. . 

Manufactures  of,  not  elsewhere  speoifled : 

Anvils,  axles,  and  forgings,  of  iron  or  steel His. 

Chains,  of  iron  or  steel lbs.. 

Cutlery ^ 

Files,  nl'^-blanks,  rasps,  and^oats 

Fire-arms 

Machinery 

Needles 

All  other 


Total  iron  and  steel,  &c.,  not  including  iron  ore . 


Jbwrlry,  makufacturbs  of  golt)  axd  silver,  akd  precious  stombs  : 

Jewelry,  and  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver 

Precious  stones,  not  eb«ewhere  specified,  and  imitations  of;  not  set. . 

Lead,  and  manufkctures  of 


Lbathbb,  and  maxufacturbs  of  : 
Leathei^- 

Bend,  belting,  and  all  sole-leather 

Calf-skius.  tanned  or  fanned nnd  dressed 

Upper-leather  of  all  other  kinds,  dressed,  and  skins,drossed  and  finished 


Total. 


Manufactures  of— 

Gloves,  kid  and  leather., 
All  other 


Total 

Malt,  barley bush.. 

Malt-uquors: 

In  bottles  or  Jugs galls. 

Not  in  bottles  or  Jugs galls. 


Quantities. 


IG 


1,490 

438 
28 


01.051 
546 


8,104 


1,670 

015 

4,324 

20 

10,402 

12, 127 

1,802,756 

16,800 
23,771 

2,160 
3,730 


Values. 


DoUart. 
5^978 

3 
447 


310.005 


Total. 


3,051 
4,542 


fm4 !;^ 


1A,5;»5 


10,800 


1,024 
101 

540 

2 

1,671 


3,838 


27 

4,624 

1,034,496 

124 

2,476 


25.731 


108 

25.467 

14,270 

131 

165 

1,283 

301 

63,083 

75 
2,063 

137 

101 

340 

2 

1.393 

31,617 

563 

53,966 


105,056 


2,629 

66^617 

105 


1,711 

748 

31,622 


84,081 


Itl 
11,640 


11,761 


233,751 


8,843 
1,958 

S.296 
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No.  90.— MERCHANDISE    IMPORTED  from  the   DOMINION   of   CANADA,  &o. 

1886    (  nued. 


Articles. 

QoanUties. 

Yalaes. 

HABBLB  AXD  BTOKB,  and  MAXUPACTURm  OF: 

liarblo aii<t  mMnifvc-t-Q nui  nf,  n^t  4lft4wh€>n> sp^dflvd rr,^. -«.,.. ......... 

DoOart. 
Ill 

ftt4>iift  and  mauufaottirvii of. iDolDdiDir slato. ...................  -     - 

02,756 

Total 

92,867 

b    elsewhere 

HBTALB.    MSTAL    COXPOSmONB,    AND     NAMUFACTUBIS    OF,     DO 

spedfled: 

fironim  mantifaTrtarofl.  .t..^. ......................... ....... 

87 

All  other - - 

18,779 

Total 

18,816 

Mineral  Hnbstancet,  not  elsewhere  speoliled 

8,646 
17,860 

Musical  instruineuts,  and  parts  of 

galls.. 

Oils,  not  Hsewhero  specified : 
Aoiroal- 

Whale  and  fish 

Otber - 

66,046 

8,476 

870,302 

667 

18,024 

1,888 

15,204 

810 
1 

Mineral 

galls.. 

VegeUble— 

Fixed  or  expressed 

Volatile  or  essential 

^alls.. 

f.lbs.. 

Total 

34,980 

Paints  and  oolors                    ..     ..   .       ..     ...................... 

1,051 
6,828 

Pantsr  and  manufactnres  of   ................................... 

PuovisiOKS,  comprising  meat  and  dairy  prodacts : 
Meat  products— 

MeatJ4.  i>rei>ared.  of  ail  kinds,  and  meat  extracts 

492 

All  other 

133,213 
27,748 

Dairy  prwlucta— 

Bntter - 

lbs.. 

176,038 
3,541 

Cheese  .................•......•••«■•.....••••.....•••.. 

lh«  - 

388 

Millc.  ureserved  or  condensed...... 

960 

Total 

162,805 

lbs.. 

BlCR,  not  elsewhere  speoiflod: 

lUce \l.. 

246,408 
26,200 

6,080 

Tll<?<^  i?r&nulttt4Ml  or rlcfvmdftl. ........... •  ••••.••••.••«  •■■ 

lbs.. 

504 

lbs.. 

Total 

371,608 

6,584 

lbs.. 

8alt 

28,039,667 

63,817 

bosh.. 

Sbbdb,  kot  mbdioinal,  not  elsewhere  specified: 

Linsoed,  or  flaxseed 

85 

80 

All  other 

2,097 

Total 

2,127 

Silk,  manufactures  of: 

196 

Dress  and  niece  iroods  .................................................... 

866 

All  other  .T T * 

2,561 

Total     

3,122 

SoAp 

663 

Spices,  ground 

..lbs.. 

120 

16 

.proof  galls., 
.proof  galls.. 

.proof  galls.. 
galls.. 

SPIBITB,  DUTtLLED,  AKD  STiaiTUOUS  COMPOUNDS: 

Brandy  

7,021 
17,237 

14,660 

AUoS&er 

15,956 

ToUl 

24,258 

80,616 

SUGAB,  M0LA8SE8,  SUOAB  CAKDT,  AXD  COKFBCTIORBBT : 

Molasses 

254,468 

2,455,042 

34.601 

217 

52,700 

Sagar,  Dntch  standard  in  color- 
Not  Hbore  Na  13,  and  tank  bottoms,  siraps,  melada,  dte. 

Above  No.  13,  and  not  above  No.  20 

AllabovoNa2U 

lbs.. 

lbs.. 

lh«-- 

97,855 

1,026 

20 

Bnirar  candy  and  confectionerv . ... - 

806 

Total 

151,966 
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No.  DO.— MERCHANDISE  IMPORTED  from  tho  DOMINION  of  CANADA,  &c.,  1886— 

Coutiuued. 


ARTICLES. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

I>utia6{e— CoDtinaod. 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of: 
Leaf- 

SuiiAlilo  for  wraniMni                       -         •...••.•••.•••• 

lbs.. 

24, 730 
396,680 

IMUtn, 

»<.347 
170,930 

All  other 

lbs.. 

lbs.. 

Total..* 

421,410 

180,277 

lbs.. 

Man ufac tares  of— 

CigarH,  cigarett«i8,  and  cheroots 

AU  other 

3.483 

5.460 
23,390 

Total • 

28,i-50 

bash.. 

Ybgrtables: 

608,444 
1,441,504 

524.978 

360,905 

1^4 

Potatoes 

bush.. 

PicklffH and  saiiciMi  ......   .       .     ..^.^^,..T-^--^T-r 

AU  other- 

In  their  natural  state  or  in  salt  or  brine. ....  ........................ 

48,252 

8,k87 

prAnnrMi  or iiresoFved.  .............................. 

Total 

952,216 

doa.. 

W1NR8: 

Champagne,  and  other  sparkling ,......,  ,».T,,,,,r 

360 

7,891 
170 

4.544 
10  633 

Still  wines— 

In  casks..... 

galls.. 

In  bottles 

doz.. 

1  103 

Total  

16.839 

Wood,  and  manufactubeb  of: 

TTnmannfaetnred  not  elsewhere  sneeifled ............... 

54.304 
2,272 

6.381.571 
171,597 
757,206 

53,420 
93.014 

Timber,  sawed  and  hewn .......... .......^TT-.rt-rT.--TrTr-  -- - 

Luniber— 

Rnanin  n1n.fi Vb  HpaIil  nnd  ot.)iAr  a&WAd  InmliAr 

Mfeet.. 

547,424 
79.150 

ShtniFlea 

M 

Manufactures  of— 

Cabinet- ware  anti  honse-fnmltnre  .... ......  .......•....■■.....■.•■... 

AU  other 

Total 

7.513,386 

[ALB.  AND  MANU- 

lbs.. 

Wools,  haik  or  tub  altaca,  qoat,  and  otueb  like  akdi 

FACTUKKS  OF: 

Clothing  wools 

1,254,624 

312.436 

50.088 

267.054 
04,634 
5,500 

Combing  wools 

Carpet  and  other  similar  wools 

lbs.. 

lbs.. 

lbs.. 

Total ' 

1,627,048 

337,188 

nn.vArdii.. 

Mannfactures  of— 

Carpets  and  carpeting  of  all  kinds. 

1.354 

963 

Clothing,  ready-made,  and  other  wcaringapparoi,  except  shawls  and 
knit  goods.... -. - 

4,774 

14,978 

204 

Cloths 

lbs.. 

14,696 
693 

DresS'ifooils  women's  and  children's 

an.  vArdA 

Knit  goods *-^--.T- 

2.200 

1.130 

186 

Kags,  shoddy,  mango,  waste,  and  flocks 

Shawls 

lbs.. 

3,707 

Yams 

llut 

354 

193 

AU  other -- 

8.  ISO 

Total 

82.940 

lbs.. 

Zinc,  si'blteb,  or  tuteneouk,  and  manufactures  of  : 

In  blocks  or  pigs,  and  old 

MAnafaoturea  of 

61,590 

917 
240 

Total 

1, 157 

All  other  dutmble  articles 

212,803 

Total  value  of  dutiable  merchandise ^ 

25. 300, 103 

Total  VALUE  OF  MERCHANDISE  FREE  of  DUTY 

12.005.633 

Total  valuk  of  im pnaTs  OF  mfrchanptbE    

37,314.638 

f.ul\00 

^ 

^                   < 

5 
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No.  91.— Statembi*t  showing  the  Quantities  and  Values  of  Meb- 
OHANDiSE  Imported  from  the  United  States  and  entered  for  Con- 
sumption in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  the  amounts  of  Duty 
Collected  on  the  same,  during  the  Year  ending  June  30,  i686. 

IFrom  the  tables  of  the  "Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada."] 

Abbreriation :  n.  o.  i.,  not  elsewhere  specified. 

DUTIABLE. 


ARTICLES. 


Units  of 
Quantities. 


Quantities. 


Values. 


Duty 
collected. 


Ale,  beer,  and  porter . 
Ale,  gingibT 

AniMALfl,  LIVINQ: 

Cattle... 

Horses 

Sheep 

Swine 

All  other,  n.e.s... 


Total. 


Bagatelle  tables,  cues,  and  bolls 

Bags,  containing  fine  salt 

Baking  powder 

Belts  and  trusses 

Bells,  except  for  churches 

BiUiard  tables 

Bird  cages 

Blacking 

Black  lead 

Blueing  (lauiidryh 

Books,  periodical^,  and  all  printed  matter., 

Bookbinders'  tools 

Boot,  shoe,  and  stay  laces 

Braces  and  suspenders 

Brass  and  mannfacturis  of. 


BbBADSTUFFB: 

Arrowroot  and  tapioca 

Broad  and  biscuit 4  — 

Itf  acaroni  and  other  similar  preparations. 

Bice - 

Rice  and  sago  flonr 

Barley 

Beans  and  pease 

Buckwheat 

Com 

Oats 

Rye , 

Wheat 

Commeal , 

Oat>roeal 

Bye  flonr 

Wheat  flour 

All  other  breadstnflii 


Total. 


Buck  aicd  tiles  : 
Building  brick. 
All  other 


Total. 


Brooms  of  all  kinds 

Brashes  of  all  kinds 

Buttons- 

CModles  of  all  kinds 

Cane  or  rattan,  manufactured 

Caplins,  unfinished  Lechom  hats. 

CABBIAOXS,  WAOON8,  AND  CABT8.. 

Sleighs  and  cutters  . 

Whoeltiarrows 

Bioycleii.  tricycles,  and  velocipedes.. 
Ohildreo  s  carriages . 
Carriages,  all  other.. 
Carriages,  parts  of. . 

Total. 


Gallons . 


Number . . 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


Number . 
...do.... 


Number . 


Pounds. 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do  .. 
Bushels. 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do.  . 
Barrels . 
Pounds . 
Barrels . 
...do... 


Thousands 


Pounds . 


125,648 


1,  er»s 

2,232 
30,4li7 
10,488 


DoUars. 
30,458 
182 

01,009 
112,446 

01,643 
121,558 

12,077 


DoUar$. 
13, 207  40 
36  40 

12,201  DO 
22, 519  30 
12, 328  76 
24,811  60 
2,600  90 


369,633 


73. 962  45 


4 
6,006 


20 


115 

332 

121,664 

20,006 

6,881 

2,002 

3,560 

36.007 

8,800 

1,033 

724,661 

12,450 

12,548 

82,105 

240,122 


131,687 

487,638 

53,102 

595,851 

1.805 

8,134 

10,734 

23 

1, 825, 383 

98,357 

18 

68.061 

123,779 

183,946 

110 

199,375 


6,038 

22,793 

8,216 

15,649 

125 

5,497 

13,722 

21 

835,839 

32,930 

15 

66,770 

298,038 

6,009 

482 

777,848 

70,751 


39  65 

83  00 

24,387  44 

6,002  60 

2,064  30 

965  80 

1,068  00 

9, 017  78 

1,761  00 

258  25 

148,003  51 

1,244  90 

3,764  40 

9,657  06 

68,457  01 


1,027  60 

4,550  10 

643  30 

5, 958  61 

87  90 

1,220  14 

1,400  20 

282 

136,904  61 

9,835  67 

185 

9,909  72 

49,583  82 

919  69 

58  87 

99,678  00 

14, 010  63 


2,143,652 


335,760  02 


813 


4;  158 
74,703 


83175 
16,849  00 


78,861 


17,681  65 


110, 315 


1,323 
38,640 
94,607 
14,201 
8,174 
1,104 


830  76 

0,664  00 

23,65161 

3,58175 

2,05181 

220  80 


13,203  63 
2,243  84 
3,660  10 
144  60 
6.365  50 
8,06180 

23,687  71 
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No.  91.— MERCHANDISE  IMPORTED  from  the  UNITED  STATES  and  ENTERED 
for  CONSUMPTION  in  the  DOMINION  OF  CANADA.  &c.,  1886— Continned. 

DUTIA  BLE—ConUnaed. 


ARTICLES. 


Can,  railway,  possongor  and  freight 

Carpets 

Gases,  Jewel  and  watch,  and  other  fancy  cases. 
Celloloid,  molded  into  sizes  for  knife  liandles. . 

Cement,  hydranlic  and  other 

Chalk 

Chicory 

Cider,  refined 

Clocks,  and  partsof  


Coal: 

Anthracite  . 
Bituminous . 
Dust 


Total. 


Coke 

Coal  tar  and  cool  pitch 

Cocoa  matting 

Cocoannts 

Coooanuts.  desiccated 

Cocoa  paste  and  chocolate 

COFFEE: 

Qroen 

Roasteil 

lloasted  and  ground,  imitfttions  of. . 


Total. 


Collars,  caffs,  shirt  fronts  of  paper,  linen  or  cotton  . 
Combs *. 


Copper,  and  nanufactubes  of: 
Pig,  old,  l)ars,  rods,  and  ingot»  . 
Tabing.  seamless  drawn. 


0;her  mouafactures  of.. 


Total. 


Cordage,  all  kinds 

Corkh,  cork  wood,  and  bark,  manolkctared 

Cotton,  manufactuues  of: 

Sheeting,  drills,  and  other  cloths,  bleached  and 
unbleached. 

G  iughamp,  or  plaids,  dyed  or  colored 

Denims,  drills,  and  other  cloths,  colored 

Printed  or  dyed  fabrics 

White  cotton  Jer.ns  and  ooutilles 

Cotton  for  manufacturing  enameled  cloth 

Damask,  bleached  and  unbleached 

Cords,  braids,  gimps,  and  trimmings 

Handkerchiefs 

Wadding  and  paddings 

Yams,  knitting  and  hosiery 

Bags,  seamless 

Warp  on  beams 

Shirts,  drawers,  hosiery,  and  knitted  cloth  ... 

Thread 

Comforters  and  quilts 

Clothing  and  other  materials,  n.  e.  a 

Bags,  made  by  hand 

Netting  for  shoes,  boots  and  gloves 

Belting 

Lampwicks 

Parasols  and  umbrellas 

Shawls 

Towels • 

Yelveteens  and  cotton  velvets 

Winceys 

All  other 


Units  of 
quantities, 


Quantities. 


Yards  ... 


Ponnds.. 
Gallons . . 


Tons.. 
...do. 
..  do. 


Tons 

Barrels.. 


Number  . 
Ponnds . . 
...do.... 


do.... 

.do 

do.... 


Cwts  . 
Feet., 


Pounds . . . 


Sq.  yards. 


....do. 
...do  . 
Yards. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 


Totals. 


Pounds . . 
...do.... 
...do.... 
Yards  ... 


Number . 


Yards  ... 
...do.... 


6,673 


5,719 
83,885 


905,402 

832,930 

36,229 


Values. 


DoUar$. 

215,486 

2,864 

14,«53 

26 

15,619 

5,000 

847 

10,866 

106.009 


4,927,981 

2,419.680 

30,902 


6.484,550 


10, 410 
19,353 


408,185 
38,834 
93,379 


920.610 

88,879 

6,380 


8,793 
44,825 


735,571 


1,000,287 

101,875 
687,532 
4,750,877 
478, 490 
851, 610 
6,180 


845.  OU 
40.089 
00.048 

•    6,670 


702 


10.011 
12,562 


35,491 
26,896 
738 
13.065 
6,661 
18,540, 


#6,204 

16,263 

615 


113,071 


80.433 
23,210 


31,265 
11,440 
23,864 


66.069 


78,056 
25,054 

124,776 

12,168 

8H,82t 

262,116 

42,078 

28.887 

1,060 

15,082 

162 

45.419 

9.288 

11,064 

887 

34,187 

14,893 

1,108 

178,615 

9,638 

2,152 

70 

4.782 

3,966 

115 

960 

2,001 

1.46S 

142;  1S9 


Duty 
ooUeoted. 


DoUmrg. 
64.646  60 
688  SO 

4,386  90 

260 

4. 604  88 

t;  0002s 

218  02 
2,480  80 
86.882  10 


407. 688  IS 

409,763  06 

7,308  40 


1,004.840  58 


1,037,809 


6,200  87 
2,091  70 
184  60 
4,081  86 
2,626  00 
8.068  90 


9,020  45 

4,286  67 

10140 


14,096  83 


24, 119  70 
6,806  50 


8,196  50 
1,144  00 
6.708  20 


10.978  70 


15,102  47 
6,010  80 

29,024  66 

8,886  0t 

26. 068  06 

76.454  95 

8.416  60 

4,268  06 

272  00 

8,186  40 

40  60 

16.725  94 

2.428  24 

2,848  84 

107  96 

10,941  II 

2,842  17 

904  88 

58.868  90 

2, 880  90 

216  90 

17  50 

1,488  70 

1,060  89 

98  75 

299  89 

580  90 

928  79 

28,18100 


972;  893  66 
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No.  91.— MERCHANDISE  IMPORTED  from  the  UNITED  STATES  and  ENTERED 
for  CONSUMPTION  in  the  DOMINION  OF  CANADA,  &c-,  1886— Continned. 

DUTIABLE— Continiied. 


ARTICLES. 


Gnkpes  of  all  kinda  . 
Omoiblefl 


DBUOS,  DTKS,  CHKMICALS,  A5D  MXDimKBS: 

Acids— 

Aoetio ^ 

Sulphuric 

Mixed 

All  other 

Aniline  dyea 

Collodion 

Gelatino,  and  all  similar  preparations. 

Glue 

Glycerine 

Gums 

Lime  and  lemon  Juice 

Acetate  of  lime 

Acetate  and  nitrate  of  lead 

Liquorice,  paste,  Sec 

Mainioaia 

MUlcfood 

Morphine 

'  Opinm  for  smokintr 

Proprietary  medicines 

Saleratns 

Potash: 

Chlorate  of . 


Nitrate  of  (saltpeter). 
Prassiateof.. 


Soda,  bi-carbonate  of 

Snmao  rr 

Vaseline  and  similar  petrolenm  preparations  . 

Yeast-cakes « 

Zinc,  chloride,  salts,  and  snlphate  of 

All  other 


Total. 


Earthen  and  china  ware 

Electric  and  gali^anio  batteries 

Electric-liffht  apparatus 

Embroidories,  n.  e.  a 

Emery-wheels , 

Essences,  of  apple,  pino-apple,  and  other  fruits. 
Excelsior,  fbr  iipholsterers's  use 


FaRCT  GOODS: 

Alabaster  and  spar  ornaments 

Beads  and  bead  ornaments 

Boxes  and  fancy  cases,  and  writin^-ilesks 

Braids,  cords,  fiimps,  fringes,  and  bindings 

Bone,  shell,  horn,  and  ivory  ornaments 

Pans,  not  printed 

Flowers,  artificial 

Feathers 

Gold  and  sllTor  cloth,  tassels,  and  thread 

Dice,  draughts  and  chessmen,  of  bone  or  ivory  . 
Lace,  laco-curtains,  collars,  and  similar  goods. . . 

Millinery 

Toys 

Jet  manufactures 

All  other 


Total. 


Felt,  fbr  roofing,  and  other. 

Fertilizers 

Fireworks 


F18H: 

Cod.  haddock,  ling,  and  pollock,  salted  or  cured. 

Halibut,  salted  or  cured 

Herring,  salted  or  cured 

Ma^erel,  ttCBh,  salted,  or  cured 

Se»  flah,  other,  fresh,  salted,  or  cured 


Units  of 
quantities. 


Number . . 


Gallons . 
Pounds . 
..do... 


Pounds . 
...do... 
..  do... 
..  do... 
...do... 
..do... 


Quantities. 


I 


Pounds ... 

...do 

..  do 

..  do...- 


Oances  . 
Pounds . 


Pounds . . 


do. 
do. 
do  . 
do. 
do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Gallons  . . . 


Pounds . . 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 


41,288 


5,872 
506, 004 
44.1&2 


311 

7 

8,480 

437, 773 

43,488 

45. 133 


6,978 

7,40r» 

63,700 

353 


0,094 

4,040 

3,5.31 

740 

130,  514 

13, 501 

38,633 

45. 913 

•  7,215 


344 


2,377,736 
72, 125 
67,284 
91.588 
26,177 


Values. 


6,875 

7. 874 

2.591 

.11,522 

288 

7 

2.453 

48.335 

5,758 

18, 420 

595 

41 

422 

11,807 

65 

4,657 

7 

243 

155,092 

792 

492 

186 

354 

5,535 

647 

4.781 

9.247 

308 

174,430 


Duty 
collected. 


DoUan. 
229  20 
752  10 


501,167 


41,415 
14,517 
35.030 
1.848 
5.622 
2,774 
2,405 


4,702 

5.868 

1,921 
14,102 
14,281 

6.280 

14,863 

18,246 

440 

1,276 
57,424 

2,198 
34,801 

1,042 
13,808 


191,256 


15,990 
1.849 
9,212 


77.855 
2,679 
2,858 
5,118 
1,566 


2,845 

2,534 

645 

2,304 

29 

1 

400 

9.667 

1,151 

3.684 

119 

8 

21 

2,611 

13 

1,397 

1 

70 

54,170 

158 


08  40 

37  20 

35  40 

1,107  00 

129  40 

1.558  98 

3,006  00 

15  40 

34,802  50 


122, 713  47 


12, 400  21 
3, 030  95 
8,756  88 

401  80 
1.  382  75 
1,210  13 

498  80 


1,216  20 
1,560  60 

563  05 
4, 188  22 
2,907  50 
1, 572  49 
3,716  20 
4,317  05 
88  00 

255  20 
12, 977  40 

577  95 
9. 160  15' 

208  40 
3, 025  63 


46,284  94 


8.265  88 

360  80 

2,303  00 


14,480  40 
362  72 
567  42 
915  88 
187  18 


Digiti 


izedbyLjOOgle 
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DITTIABLB— Conthined. 


Articles. 


Units  of 
quantities. 


Quantities. 


Valaes. 


Duty 
collected. 


Fish— Continued. 
Oysters: 

Insbell 

Shelled,  in  bulk 

Canned  

LobHters 

Bait  Hsb,  frosb  and  salted  ..... 
Salmon,  fresh,  salted,  or  cured. 

Sniokeii  and  boneless  flsb 

.Vnchovios  and  sardines 

Fish  preserved  in  oil 

All  other,  not  in  barrels 

Fresh,  n.e.s 


Barrels  . 
Gallons . 


Ponnds . 
...do... 
...do... 


Totfld. 


Fishoil 

Packages  containing  oysters. 


Gallons.. 


Flax,  hrmp,  ahd  jute,  manupactureb  op: 

Carpeting  and  mats 

Sail  twine 

Damask,  blea«;hed  or  unbleached 

Kil)er,  scutched 

Tow 

Towels 

Sheeting , 

Linens,  brown  oi^bleacbed 

Duck,  canvas,  and  like  doth 

Clothing , , 

Thread 

Yam,  jute 

All  other , 


Pounds . 
Yards  .. 
Ponnds 
...do... 


Yards  . 
...do.. 


Pounds . 
•"T 


Total. 


FRUrre  AND  NUTS: 

Apples,  dried 

Currants,  dried 

Dates 

Fip» 

Pninos  and  plums 

Raisins 

All  other  dried  fruits 

Almonds : 

Shelled 

Notshelle*!  

Filborts  and  walnuts 

All  other  nuts,  n.e.s 

Apples,  irreen 

Blackberries,  raspberries,  and  strawberries 

Cherries  and  currants 

Cranherries,  plums,  and  quinces 

Grapes , 

Peaches 

Oranges  and  lemons , 

All  other  green  fruits 

Canned  fruits , 

Preserved  fruits 


Ponnds . 
...d©... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 


.do. 
.do  . 
..do. 


Barrels  . 
Pounds . 

Snarts.. 
usbel.. 
Pounds . 
...do... 


Pounds . 


Total. 


Furs  and  manufactures  of 

Glass,  and  manupaptuues  op  : 

Carboys,  bottles,  decanters,  and  similar  articles. 

Lamp  shades 

Gruaroental,  flgiire<l 

Stained  or  tinted 

Window,  common 

Colored  glass 

Plate,  not  colored 

Sllvorpd 

All  other 


Sq.  feet . 
T/.do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do  .. 
...do... 


Total. 


>,894 
207.804 


8,200 
47,003 
334.155 


DoUan. 

8.160 

222,020 

41, 815 

3,125 

179 

2.306 

16.360 

3. 711 

3,333 

2,700 

1,020 


DoUan. 

2,042  46 

20.780  50 

0,717  81 

65190 

64  00 

535  26 

3.341  55 

1,058  79 

813  37 

607  85 

205  80 


26,032 


4,752 
7,424 
21,105 
20.750 


670 
15,270 


1,C81 


239.562 
800,404 
294.440 
10. 034 
238,404 
,118,742 


14,902 
112,500 
258,027 


31,278 
231,  .^8 
51,085 
17, 170 
889,808 
692,880 


501,765 


504 
12,213 
04,685 
2,505 
4,003 
19,583 


395, 520 

lo,  553 
17, 057 


56,262  98 

2,110  60 
4,493  47 


3,361 

990 

1.504 

2,528 

042 

060 

58 

2.3*<9 

14,856 

988 

980 

375 

30,160 


840  25 

49  95 

376  50 

211  95 

148  84 

240  00 

11  60 

477  HO 

2,071  10 

296  40 

106  00 

75  00 

6.032  00 


50.800 


12.007 
12,724 
8.  SOU 
1,054 
0.256 
43, 437 
11,471 

2,271 

10. 475 

15.625 

61.050 

63.366 

23,557 

4,014 

34,0.10 

27.340 

42,571 

196.636 

108. 645 

34.578 


11,92:[89 


4,788  74 
2.484  72 
1,096  04 
876  64 
2,104  47 
8,654  13 
2,002  04 

587  70 

2,299  20 

8,507  71 

16.754  48 

12,51!  90 

8,473  50 

510  85 

5,150  86 

7,707  39 

5.928  80 

30,330  95 

21, 734  72 

19, 199  01 

1,160  56 


728,972 


167, 155  50 


129, 181 


21,572  35 


256,019 

143,006 

356 

3,000 

6,348 

672 

3,488 

5,363 

20,064 

438,810 


76,829  70 

42,928  39 

106  80 

1. 172  70 

1,604  40 

121  90 

264  22 

1,608  90 

|,136  W 

128,773  81 
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DUTIABLE-Contliioed. 


ARTICLES. 


Units  of 
qmuitities. 


QiuuititiM. 


Yalaes. 


Duty 
oolleoted. 


Gloves  and  mitts,  except  of  leather., 

Gold  and  silver  manafactures 

Grease,  axle,  and  other 

Ganpowder  and  other  explosives  .... 
Cartridges  and  cartridge  cases 


Pounds . 
...do... 


GUTTAPKHCnA.  AND  nCDIARiniBRB,  MAKUFACTUOIS  OF 

Boots  and  shoes 

Belting 

Clothing 

Hose 

All  other 


Total 

Hair>nd  mannfaotnres  of. . . 

Hats,  cafb,  and  bonnbtb  : 
Silk  or  felt. 


Straw,  grass,  Ac. 
Allotlier 


Total. 


Hay... 
Honey . 
Hops  .. 
Ink.... 


Tons 

Pounds . 
...do... 


Ikon  and  bterl.  and  manufactubks  of: 
Agricultnral  implements : 

DriUs 

Fanningroills 

Forks 

Harrows 

Harvesters  and  reapers 

Hoes 

Mowing-machines 

Plows.. .• 

Rakes,  horse  and  hand 

Scytbss 

Spades  and  shovels 

All  other  agricnltnral  implements. . . 

Anvils 

Axles 

Band  and  hoop  iron 

Bars :. 

Boilerplate 

Bolts,  nuts,  and  rivets 

Bedsteailii 

Canada  plate 

Car  wheels 

Castings,  n.  e.  s 

Cast-iron  pipe 

Chains  and  cables 

Engines  and  boilers 

Fire  extingnishers 

Hardware,  bailders*  and  cabinet-makers* 

Hard  ware,  carriage 

Hardware,  honse-Aimishing 

Hardware,  all  other , 

Hollow- ware .' 

Horseshoes  and  horseshoe  nails , 

Iron  bridge  and  ntructonil  iron  work 

Locksof  all  kinds 

Machinery 

Sewing-machines 

Malleable  castings 

Nai I  and  spike  rods 

Nails  and  spikes 

Ornamental  iron  work 

Pig  iron : 

Charcoal 

All  other 

Pnmpa 


Number  . 
...do .... 
...do..., 
...do... 
...do.... 
....do  — 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 


Cwto  . 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 


Cwts  . 
...do. 


Cwts 

Number . 


Cwts  . 


Number  . 


Cwts  ... 
Pounds . 


Tons.. 
...do  . 


108,083 
204,061 


DoOonr. 

4,841 

154,778 

7,006 

28,261 

48,875 


814 

17,128 

1C4,S<» 


312 
147 

32,010 
100 
135 
5.586 
102 
442 

12,825 
8.210 

85,820 


732 
3.7C4 
12,500 
8,271 


308 
2,138 


2,173 
"""28 


2,043 


6.730 


188 
402,841 


3, 1ft-. 
6,871 


Dottan. 

1,246  50 
44,415  47 

1,860  83 
11,893  72 
14,512  38 


180,508 
87,445 
85,820 
80,423 

155,756 


47,407  26 
0,615  50 

20,865  50 
7, 041  02 

88,088  08 


408,450 


138,817  80 


22,068 


4, 616  00 


342,485 
215,807 
86.249 


85, 620  75 

53, 054  70 

0,062  81 


504,541 


148,637  76 


6,007 

1,005 

.23,550 

55,026 


1,339  60 

513  84 

9,862  16 

11, 687  15 


3,588 

1,698 

8,215 

8,108 

23.192 

2,050 

4,710 

6.040 

2,546 

15,448 

16,758 

40,514 

241 

1,658 

11.318 

28,097 

20.607 

30,102 

2,431 

«78 

5,734 

220,760 

17,076 

6,325 

208.885 

1,780 

401,272 

1.002 

124,637 

3.401 

85,390 

3,888 

8,010 

67,022 

879. 450 

14.^.  303 

19,H4l 

7«2 

21..V27 

1,307 


00,086 
130,  m\i 


Digitized 


1,238  30 

594  80 

2,874  84 

1,099  41 

8,117  20 

717  10 

1,648  50 

2,423  00 

887  90 

5,657  85 

5,865  45 

10,408  56 

72  30 

414  50 

1,400  03 

4, 911  91 

2, 576  25 

12. 500  07 

851  01 

100  75 

1,433  38 

55.431  65 

4, 552  70 

883  56 

52,915  85 

449  75 

147,409  38 

665  70 

37,438  75 

782  10 

21,852  25 

1,248  90 

2,229  00 

20, 107  10 

221,034  HO 

42. 662  70 

4,900  65 

122  85 

5,782  05 

341  59 

6. 300  81 
13,744  H8 
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DUTIABLE— Continoed, 


ABTICLBS. 


Units  of 
qoantitlM 


QnaDtities. 


Valaes. 


Dnty 
oolleoted. 


I  BON  AKD  BTRBL,  ^.—Coxitinned : 

Bafliray  bftni 

Railway  fiab  platoa 

Boiled  beams  and  T-irons 

Kafes,  and  doors  for  safos  and  vaalts. 

Screws  (wood-screws) 

Scales  and  balances 

Sheet-iron 

Skates. 
Stoves. 


Cwts  . 
...do. 
...do  . 


688 
9.691 


Tacks,  brads,  and  sprin 

Tnbinji;,  wrought  and  boiler  tnbing 

Wire  rope,  strand  or  chain 

Wire  work,  all  other 

All  other  manofactnres  of  iron 

Steel,  manofictnres  of: 

Knives  and  all  other  cntlery 

Coil  and  other  springs 

Files  and  rasps 

Locomotive  t^res 

Firearms 

Needles,  sewing  and  knitting 

Surgical  instruments 

Ingots,  bar  and  sheets 

Tools,  edge  and  mechanics' 

Sews 

All  mannfactnres  of  iron  and  ^eel  n.  e.  s. 


Cwts  .... 
Pairs.... 
Number . 


S,661 
4,700 
1,923 


Foet 

Pounds . . 
Cwts  .... 


920.189 

282,000 

1,813 


Cwts  . 


877 


CwU  . 


24.088 


DoOan. 

4,104 

1,887 

21,4K7 

9,340 

3,280 

25.247 

20,248 

14. 824 

22,522 

5.001 

94.395 

48.1P1 

10.291 

75.871 

21,000 

44,P34 

13.7U0 

80,233 

2.217 

50,202 

16,500 

8.550 

96,154 

156,860 

59.994 

47,090 


Total. 


3,673.821 


Ivory,  manufactures  of,  n.e.p 

Jewelry,  of  gold  and  silver 

Lead,  and  mann  factnres  of . . . .'. 

LEATHBU  and  MAHU1IACTURE6  OF: 

Hole  leather: 

Tanned,  but  rough  or  undressed 

Tanned,  but  not  waxed  or  glased 

Tanned,  waxed  or  glased 

Upper  leather: 

Tanned,  but  not  waxed  or  glased. 

Tanned  calf,  kid,  lamb,  and  sheep  skin  not 
waxed  or  glased. 

Tanned  calC  waxed  or  glased. 

Cordova  leather 

Glove  leathers,  tanned  or  dressed,  colored  tfr  not 
colored. 

Upper>leather,  dressed,  and  waxed  or  glased 

Japanned,  patent,  or  enameled  leather ^. 

Uorocco  skins,  tanned,  but  rough  or  undressed . . 
All  other  leather  and  skins,  tanned  not  else- 
where specified. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Harness  and  saddlery,  and  parts  of 

Gloves  and  mitts  of  kid  and  leather 

Leather  belting 

Manufactures  of.  all  other,  not  elsewhere  speci- 
fied. 


Pounds . 
...do... 
...do... 


...do. 
...do . 


.do. 
do. 
.do. 


...do. 
...do  . 
...do. 
...do  . 

Pairs. 


123.802 

674.087 

5,280 

20.266 
40.547 

97.154 

581 

79,691 

7,741 

81.888 

13,067 

168,859 

171,872 


Total. 


Lime 

Lithographic  stones,  not  engraved. 

Machine  card  clothing 

Magio  lanterns , 


Barrels . . 


11,021 


». 


Malt,  extract  of 

MARBI.X.  AKD  MAICUFACTURXS  OP : 

Blocks  fkt>ra  the  quarry,  in  thorough  or  sawn  on 
two  sides  only  and  not  shapen. 

Slabs,  sawn  on  not  more  than  two  sides 

Slabs,  sawn  on  more  than  two  sides 

Manufactures  of,  not  elsewhere  specified 


Number  . 
Busbiels.. 


109 
19.914 


Total. 


886 

818.843 

14,378 

25,903 

166.828 

2,679 

8,512 
20,542 

94,674 

481 

65,507 

.4,754 

14,405 

7.675 

112,021 

104,000 
27.885 
32,373 
82.253 
71,506 


DoOan. 

615  60 

331  23 

2,688  09 

2,261  50 

1, 14V  47 

7. 577  15 

2,765  44 

4,447  60 

5.631  60 

1.518  30 

19.934  03 

10.404  01 

2. 674  07 

19, 008  57 

4, 182  76 

11.21187 

4.109  85 

10,580  40 

221  70 

11,254  80 

3.484  20 

713  70 

13,242  90 

47,069  33 

17,986  98 

9.426  85 


928,151  56 


176  00 
62.750  89 
8.222  33 


2,509  30 

25.083  76 

535  90 

1.282  38 
8.081  30 

18.934  80 

107  73 

5,660  74 

950  80 

2,892  89 

767  50 

22.408  53 

41. 256  08 
7.440  85 
8.270  21 
8.066  15 

17,904  06 


843,268       107.091  90 


9,347 
2.483 
4,068 
1.620 
17. 4.'56 
2.806 


4,687 

27,043 
45,643 
20,191 


1,869  49 
496  60 

1,169  00 
404  88 

2,987  19 
701  50 


468  70 

2,704  30 
9.182  72 
6,063  65 


97,664        18.860  87 


Digitized  byVjOOOTi 
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DUITABLE— Continned. 


ABTICES. 

Units  of 
quantities. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Duty 

i«f AtA Mi<]  nigii. .,.. .......... 

DoUars. 
16.540 

IhUart. 
3.886  40 

.  ......... 

IfCTAT.  AKD  MAXUFACTDRB8  OP : 

BabbiU  metal 

4.293 

60.997 

1.928 

249 

47.185 

14.235 

45 

21,098 

2.170 

9,789 

9,235 

5.660 

11,973 

1.130 

10 

27,398 

451 

3.561 

420  30 

Britannia  metal,  manntacturea  of,  not  plated 

15,240  25 
385  60 

I'ri»n356  OT  Dntcii  metal ..'.....*. 

rtooepbor-bronzo 

24  90 

Gaa,  ooal-oil,  and  kerosene  fixtures,  and  parta 
tberoof 

14,155  45 

*      3.658  75 
4  50 

German  and  nickel  silyer: 
Kot  plated 

In  sbeeta 

Japanned  and  stamped  wares,  not  otherwise  pro 

Tided  for. 
Nickel  anodes 

5,274  50 
217  00 

Pins : 

2,936  65 

Screws  of  iron,  steel,  brass,  or  other  metal ....... 

2,769  07 

Stereotypes  and  electrotypes  of  standard  bioioks.. 

566  90 

Stereotypes  Cur  blanks  and  advertisements 

2.301  45 
221  09 

Stereotypes  of  type*metal 

Pounds... 

4.421 

Dmbrella  and  parasol  nbs,  of  steel,  iron,  or  brass. 
Type  for  printing 

2  00 

5. 470  60 
45  40 

Type  metsl 

I^owier,  platina,  and  metal  compositions,  not  else- 
where specifled ................................ 

714  50 

Total 

221.425 

54.428  01 

MccEBAL  8U68TANCBS,  not  clsewhcre  specified : 

Asbestos,  and  manalactaresof........... 

6.283 
201 
18.210 
4,338 
1.325 

1, 570  05 
40  20 

MeerHcbuam.  manafactares  of 

Mineral  and  bitaminons  snbstanoes 

3, 644  10 

Plumbago 

438  80 

Plnmbaco,  mannfaotores  of.....r 

265  00 

Total 

80.3G0 

.5.963  05 

....^.... 

Mineral  and  aerated  waters,  not  elsewhere  specified. . 

2.402 

480  40 

lAtMIPAf    INATIlIIlfKKTft  • 

Number.. 
...  do    .  .. 

Organs,  ree<l : 

llaving  not  orer  two  sets  of  reeds. 

284 

74 
6 

1 

14.513 
5,850 
667 
340 
8,614 
4.305 

8.802 
60.030 
148.928 
15. 220 
42.281 

28.501 

5. 017  05 

Having  not  over  four  seta  of  reeds. .......... 

1,087  50 

llaWng  not  over  six  sets  of  reeds 

....do.  ... 

205  02 

Having  over  six  sets  of  reeds 

....do 

81  00 

Kecds  seta,  or  part  of  sets  of,  for  cabinet  organs. . 

2. 153  50 

Pipe  organs 

1, 076  25 

Pianofortes: 

Souare,  not  over  seven  octaves 

(lo 

54 

280 

640 

29 

2.670  30 

All  other 

..  do 

17,585  85 

•             Upright 

...do 

41,534  12 

Concert  or  parlor  grand 

....do 

3, 733  00 

Parta  of 7 

10. 570  25 

specified .' 

7. 125  26 

Total 

337,060 

03,739  00 

Pounds... 
....do 

Mnstard  cake 

27,072 

1],118 
187,012 

1,010 

746 
10,687 

882  00 

MU8TABD8RKD: 

Ungronnd 

102  65 

Ground 

. .  do 

2,666  75 

Gallons... 
....do 

OlL8,llI!IEBAM. 

Coal  and  kerosene. 

3,818.708 

407,180 

11,474 

421, 810 

50,591 

625 

274, 962  02 

Products  of  petroleum 

20, 318  56 

Carbolic  or  heavy 

....do 

62  50 

Total 

482,026 

304,333  98 

Gallons... 
....do 

OiLSpAKIMAL: 

Cod  liver,  refined 

1,022 

21,497 

3.462 

9,030 

891 
11.293 
2.416 
4,052 

178  20 

Lard  oil 

2,250  25 

Keat's-foot 

...do 

483  20 

Other  animal  oils,  not  elsewhere  snccifled 

....do 

810  00 

Total 

18,652 

8.731  65 

396  a    No.  77       7 
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DXTTIABLE—ConUniied. 


ARTICLES. 

Units  of 
qnantities. 

Quantities. 

Yaltae. 

Duty 

Oils,  vegktablb: 

Castor 

Gallons... 
....do 

667 
22.606 
82,160 

23,867 

DoUari. 

820 
0,058 
16,380 

7,269 

DoUan.    ' 
104  40 

Flax-seed - 

2.264  50 

Olivo  or  salad , 

...do 

8,266  30 

Sc^same .- -.-. 

....do 

20 

....do 

1,461  80 

Total 

33,168 

7,087  20 

Gallons... 
...do 

Oils,  lubricatkg: 

Composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  petrolenm,  cost- 
ing 30  cents  or  over  per  iini>ena!  gallon 

Composed  wholly  or  In  part  of  petroleum,  cost- 
ink  less  than  80  cents  ner  imnerial  srallon. ...... 

113,781 

237,643 
81.170 

»7,142 

32,505 
38,  del 

14.296  79 
17, 105  48 

All &hOT .:......?::..  ^:.°^^^ 

....do 

9,605  77 

Total 

128,308 

41.096  04 

Gallons... 
....do 

Oils,  Tolatile  or  essential 

8,036 
73.268 

81.817 

28,345 
17.745 

22,080 
94,674 

29,040 
137.802 
47,608 

6,660  00 

Oils,  all  other,  not  elsewhere  specified 

8.648  90 

Oil-cloth: 

Floor 

Sq.  yords. 

6,676  35 

Other 

28,526  27 

Optical  instrumi  nts,  inclnding  microscopes  and  tele- 
ncopes 

7,260  20 

Packages 

27.648  24 

Palntincs.  drai^inffs.  ensravinca.  and  nrinta  ... 

9.666  85 

Pounds . .. 

Paints  and  colobs  : 

Fire-proof  paint,  dry 

144,630 

3,143 

r*,e25 
12,200 

2.661 
92 
4.586 
17,  Ml 
656 
2  949 
42,043 

361  68 

Paint  ground  in  oil. .... 

14.190  38 

Lampblack  and  ivory-black...... 

1,220  90 

White  and  red  lead,  dry 

Pounds... 

47.491 

^          128  83 

Whit©  lead  in  pulp 

4  60 

Ochers.  dry.  irroand  or  nnffronnd 

....do 

408,800 
100,703 
22,0C0 
82,304 

456  eo 

Paris  green,  dry 

....do 

1, 796  10 

Putty 

....do 

138  63 

Zinc,  dry  white 

....do 

147  45 

Other  paints  and  colors,  not  elsewhere  specified . . 

8.413  35 

Total 

141,724 

26.800  46 

Palm  leaf,  &c.,  mftnnfiictnrea  of. 

3,274 

4.889 
9.  25N 
88.827 
35,210 

102 
1,343 

204.804 
2,505 
6,287 
6.124 
22,428 

160.242 

14.370 

28.760 

4,628 

8,794 

60,704 

664  80 

Pai'KU,  and  manuvacturks: 

Bags,  printed 

1,466  70 

Caiils,  playing 

Packs... 

72.755 

4,305  64 

Calendercu  paper 

19, 988  19 

Card-board   and   bristol-board,  pasteboard,  in 

sheets  or  cut 
Felt  paper  for  roofing 

10,563  93 

47  OS 

Ilangitigs  or  wall-paper  in  rolls,  costing  8  cents 

or  less  for  rolls. 
Hangings,  ^c,  all  other. 

RolU.... 

20.624 

410  48 

61, 483  56 

IxuitLer-board 

Pounds... 
....do 

50,880 
122,470 

l,5i!6  68 

Hoot  and  fehoe  connters 

1.112  40 

Mill-l>oard.  not  straw- board 

642  40 

Collar-cloth  paper ,. 

1. 121  40 

Envelopes,  paper  mnch6.  and  manofactnres  of 

paper  not  elsewhere  specified. 
Printing-popor 

37.668  94 

' 

2.874  25 

liulofl  paper 

7,102  25 

Straw-board  ....^ 

Pounds . . . 

321.150 

1,284  62 

Wrapping-paper 

1, 750  40 

All  other  paper,  monofactares  of,  not  elsewhere 
specified. 

13. 151  68 

Total 

648,623 

106,826  16 

Pounds . . . 

Parafflne  wax.. 

61, 187 

7,676 
88,791 
24.491 

dbyLjOC 

1.835  70 

Pencils,  lead 

9,606  93 

Perfumery 

7,347  15 

Pickles,  sanecH,  and  capers  of  all  kinds 

6.065  18 

Plaster  of  Paris,  ground 

Pounds... 
....do 

221,647 
814,493 

881  •£ 

Plaster  of  Paris,  calcined 

1.888  68 

Plates,  engrtTed 

816  11 

Digitize 
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No.  91.— MERCHANDISE  IMPORTED  from  the  UNITED  STATES  and  ENTERED 
for  CONSUMPTION  in  the  DOMINION  OF  CANADA,  &c.,  1886— Continued. 

DUTIABLE— CoDtinaed. 


ABTICLE& 


Units  of 
qnADtlties. 


QaantitlM. 


Yaloes. 


Duty 
ooIlect«d. 


PomadM,  French  or  flower  odors  . 

Pomades,  other 

Precious  stones 

Precious  stones,  imitations  of 

Printing-presses 


Puowoxs,  not  elsewhere  specified: 

Batter 

Cheese 

Lard 

Bacon,  bams,  sboalders,  and  sides 

Beet 

Beef,  extract  of.  fluid 

Mutton 

PorlK 

Poultry  and  i;ame 

Prepared  meats 

Other  meats,  not  elsewhere  specified  . . 
Beef  in  the  carcass  in  hond  for  export.. 
Pork  in  the  oaroass  in  bond  for  export. 


Total. 


Pamice-stone,  STonnd 

Ribhons,  not  elsewhere  specified  ... 
Sails,  for  boats  1  tents,  ana  awnings. 


Salt: 

In  bulk 

In  bags  and  barrels 

Sand-paper,  glass,  Qint,  ana  emery-paper. 
Sausage-casings 


Sbedb: 

Flaxseed 

Flower,  garden,  Ac 

In  small  papers  or  parcels. 
Bulbous  roots 


Total. 


SmPfi: 

Hull,  rigging.  Stc.,  except  machinery. . 
Boilers,  engines,  and  other  machinery. 
Repairs  to 


SlUC,  JHOi  IIANUPACTUBE8  OF: 

Cords  and  tassels,  braids,  fringes,  and  galloons.. 

Dress  and  piece  goods 

Handkerchiefs 

Hosiery 

Parasols,  umbrellas,  and  son-shades 

Ready-made  clothing , 

Ribbons  

Silk  in  the  gnm,  or  spun -. 

Sewing  silk  and  silk  twist 

Shawhi ; 

Silk,  and  all  mannfactnres  of,  not  elsewhere 

specified 

Yeivets , 


Total. 


Slats,  ano  mahufactubbs  of: 

Mantels 

Roofing 

School  and  writing 

Slabs 


Total. 


80AP: 

Common,  brown,  or  yellow.. 

Common,  soft 

GMtOe  and  white 


Pounds . . 
...do.... 


883 
13 


Nnmber . 


Ponnds . 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 


102 


823,500 

60,500 

8,061,537 

8,557.744 

1,406,860 


Ponnds . 
...do... 


130,110 
14,283,340 


Ponnds . 

00  ... 

...do... 
...do... 


476, 524 

62,620 

0,031 

150,700 


64,830 

0,776 

102,706 

2B4.178 

60.803 

17,800 

7,186 

644,818 

12, 642 

50,847 

6,375 

634 

6,811 


1,366,046 


104 

663 

6.011 


324,778  50 

88  80 

108  00 

1.602  06 


Pounds . 
...do... 


701,536 
853,183 


2,170 
4,401 
20.640 
8.406 


633  22 
1,028  77 
6,150  50 
1,600  20 


Bnshels. 


20,774 


23,214 

202,106 

6,888 

1,862 


2,077  43 

44,056  78 

1, 347  78 

872  50 


8(22,660 


47,854  40 


Pounds . 


43 


Yards  ... 


841 


26,611 
13,863 
13,162 


4.520 

6,381 

1,754 

155 

578 

6,448 

6,218 

64 

30,640 

47 

63,724 
401 


2,661  10 
3, 465  75 
3,202  73 


1,340  65 
1, 014  22 

626  20 
46  65 

173  40 
1.036  44 
1,866  40 

18  eo 

7,687  40 
14  10 

10, 117  34 
120  30 


110,038 


84,465  00 


Squares. 


826 


1,666 

1,708 

16,741 

6,446 


400  80 
317  06 

4,185  26. 

1.361  50 


25,651 


6,863  61 


Pounds . 
....do... 
...do... 


847,042 
22,186 
00,204 


18.467 
1,647 
4,270 


6,210  40 
300  88 

1,826  81 
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DUTIABLE —Continaed. 


ABTICLES. 


Soap— ContinnecL 

Perftaroed  or  toUet. 
Soap  powders 


Totid. 


Sfic£8: 

Ginger,  and  apices  of  all  kinds  except  natmegs 
and  mace— 

Ungronnd 

Ground 

Nutmegs  and  mace 


Total. 


SPIBITS  AIIDWIHBS:  ^ 

Absinthe *... 

Brandy 

Geneva  gin 

Old  Tom  giii 

Rom 

Whisky 

Spirits  nnennmerated— 

Not  sweetened  or  mixed 

Sweetened  and  mixed 

Spirits,  &.C. ,  not  elsewhere  speoifled 

Spirits  as  proprietary  medicines 

Cologne-water,  Sui. — 

In  bottles  weighing  not  more  than  4  ounces 

In  bottles  weighing  more  than  4  oances 

Wines  of  all  kinds,  except  sparkling, containing— 

26  per  cent,  or  less  of  spirits 

Over  20  and  not  over  27  per  cent 

Over  28  and  not  over  29  per  cent 

Over  80  and  not  over  31  per  cent 

Over  81  and  not  over  32  per  cent 

Over  82  and  not  over  33  per  cent 

Over  38  and  not  over  34  per  cent 

Over  34  and  not  over  35  per  cent 

Over  85  and  not  over  36  per  cent 

Over  86  and  not  over  87  per  cent 

Over  89  and  not  over  40  per  cent 

Champagne  and  all  other  sparkling  wines,  con- 
taining— 

Not  more  than  one  quart  and  more  than  one 
pint. 

Not  more  than  one  pint  and  more  than  one 
half  pint 

One  half  pint  or  less • 


Total. 


Sponges. 
Starch.. 


Stonr,  and  MAHUPACTURES  OP: 

Dressed  fVeestone,  and  other  building  .... 

Rough  freestone,  and  other  building 

Grindstones 

Mannfiictureti  of,  not  ehiewhero.  specified . 
Flagstones,  dressed 


Total. 


Straw 

Straw,  manufactures  of 

Sugars,  bibufs,  axd  molasses  (under  old  tariff) : 
Sugar— 

Roflned 

Not  imported  direct,  above  No.  14 

Equal  to  No.  9,  not  above  No.  14 

Below  No.  9 

Melada  and  concentrati'd  mekida 

Sirups,  cane  Juice,  and  refined,  sirups 


Units  of 
quantities. 


Pounds . 


Pounds . 
...do... 
..  do... 


Gallons . 
— do  ... 
...do^.. 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do... 


.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 


do., 
do.. 

.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do-, 
.do.. 


Dozen  . 
...do.. 
...do.. 


Potmds . 


Tons.. 
...do. 
...do. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Pounds . 
...do... 
...do... 
....do... 
...do... 
...do... 


Quantities. 


401,491 


605,160 

189.523 

8,171 


309 

419 

8 

8,154 

13,704 

l,0ii0 

339 

712 

637 
190 

7,468 

2,319 

27 

427 

701 

2 

133 

4 

12 

96 

3 


404 
677 
48 


860,386 


1,11J 
6,843 


1,602 


25 


727,670 
1,035,902 

953,554 
4,430,938 

514,302 

345,884 


Yalnos. 


DoOan, 
47,801 
83,240 


104.821 


02.310 
10.504 
8,098 


76,000 


1.301 

121 

517 

48 

14,580 

7.712 
5,486 
1,355 
6,044 

8,072 
2,038 

7,330 

3,551 

106 

443 

461 

9 

98 

12 

55 

85 

5 


6,320 

4,336 

210 


70,445 


20,201 
19,003 


4,781 
86.038 
12,292 
22,803 

9,443 


85,452 


90 
7,875 


47,792 
56.880 
29.911 
131,492 
12.832 
15.638 


Duty 
collected. 


2>oaart. 
14,787  51 
l:^044  92 


83,CS7  13 


6,234  90 

2,642  40 

773  25 


9,650  55 


19  00 

1,424  46 

541  18 

661  16 

12  18 

9,091  08 

23.670  25 

2.070  70 

837  47 

2,793  00 

3.306  81 
1.001  27 

4,069n 

1, 764  76 

40  96 

303  70 

440  50 

362 

94  57 

568 

23  10 

81  18 

8  51 


2,808  00 

2,466  80 

m  70 


68,216  93 


4,040  80 
7,207  72 


956  20 
6,344  03 
1,853  60 
4,46L2.'» 
2,403  76 


16.019  04 


19  20 
1,675  00 


24,218  77 
80,846  64 
17. 187  60 
61.828  58 
6,778  46 
6,904  66 
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No.  91.— MERCHANDISE  IMPORTED  from  the  UNITED  STATES  and  ENTERED 
for  CONSUMPTION  in  the  DOMINION  OF  CANADA  <&o.,  i886>  Continued. 


ARTICLES. 


Sugar,  &c.  (under  old  tMlff)-~Contiiiaed. 
Iftolasses: 

Imported  direct 

liot  imported  direct 

Sugar,  siRura,  axd  molassbs  (under  new  t«riff) : 
Sugar— 

Imported  direct,  above  Kg.  14 

Imported  direct,  not  above  No.  14 

Not  imported  direct,  above  No.  14 

Not  imi>orted  direct,  not  above  No.  14  . . 

Sugar,  melada,  concentrated  melada,   &c.,  not 
imported  direct. 

8imp8,  cane  Juice,  and  refined  simpa 

Molasses,  other,  not  imported  direct 

Suj^ar  candy  and  confectionety 


Toud  . 


Glucose,  or  grape  s.ngar.. 

Glucose  simp 

Tallow 


Tba: 

Black 

Green  and  Japan 

Tdephooes 

Telegraphic  instmmontB 

TUf,  AND  MANUyACTURES  OK*. 

Cans  or  packages  not  exceeding  1  quart  in  con- 
tents. 
Cans  or  packages  exceeding  1  quart  in  contents. 

Tin  crystals 

Tinware,  and  all  mannllActnres  of  tin,  n.  e.  s 


Units  of 
quantities. 


Gallons . 
...do... 


Pounds. 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 


...do  .. 
Gallons . 
Pounds . 


..do.. 
..do., 
.do.. 

..do.. 
..do.. 


Number. 
....do.... 


Quantities. 


7.886 
40,049 


150, 010 

2.052 

37,100 

20,504 

l,061.S0a 

04,438 

0.480 

306,060 


Values. 


DoUati. 


1,467 
7,413 


10,085 
86 
052 
635 

45,267 

4.314 

1.087 

50.633 


8,001 
815,111 
120,071 

175,755 
1,866,460 


Total. 


Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of: 

Cigars  and  cigarettes 

Snuff 

All  other  roanufacturea  of 

Loaf,  samples  of , 

Tobacco  pipes,  n.o.s 


Total. 


TrRRS: 

Fruit 

Do 

Sbaile,  lawn,  and  ornamental  . 

Turpentine,  spirits  of 

Tmnks,  satchels,  &c 

Twines  of  all  kinds 

Unennmerated  articles 

Varnish,  lacquers,  Sco 


Vboitablrs  : 

Potatoes 

Tomatoes 

Canned : 

Packages  not  over  1  pound 

Packages  over  1  ponnd 

Prepared  and  preserved.  n.e.s 

Sweet  potatoes  and  all  other,  n.  e.  s  . 


Total. 


Vinegar 

Watcrbs 

Cases 

Actions  or  movements  . . 
Wax,  and  manufactures  of. . 
Whips 


Wood,  and manufacturxs  of: 

Barrels  oontaining  petroleum,  &c  . 
JIMjingpod* 


Pounds . 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 


Number  . 


Gallons.. 
Pounds . . 
Gallons.. 


Bushels. 
...do... 


Pounds . 
...do... 


Gallons. 


Number . 


70 
COO 


20,665 

10,821 

151,652 

258 


286,454 


350,005 
'606,'680' 
'"4i,'282 


58.157 
10.027 

01,401 
458,528 


7,268 


04,346 


416,485 


318 

24,014 

0,806 

38,655 

300,104 

6,184 

0,432 


1,010 
108,675 


100,585 


50,856 
2,404 

61,165 

60 

4,503 


118,007 


34.877 
7.102 

38.004 
145,225 

40,084 

68.070 
170,045 

77,450 


20.000 
17,400 

5,044 
10,503 

3.222 
78,045 


150. 012 


1,400 
46.217 
76,136 
156,283 
15,407 
50,183 


141,064 
2,020 


Duty 
collected. 


DoOan. 

220  05 
1,482  60 


5,023  30 

55  82 

056  65 

425  10 

24,821  16 

2.238  67 

217  40 

21,007  25 


204, 141  20 


180  58 

10, 310  02 

1,201^73 

3,865  66 

80,010  50 

1,543  32 

2,358  00 


1  19 

18  00 

202  00 

27,148  30 


27,360  49 


45,7fi9  55 

8.530  35 

62,682  08 

51  55 

000  05 


102, 035  48 


7,280  75 
1,438  20 
7, 010  27 
14,502  55 
14,800  24 
17,020  50 
35,377  47 
23,750  77 


5, 818  08 
3,188  87 

1.827  84 

0, 171  77 

.044  40 

15,720  18 


30. 378  14 


1,000  09 
11, 557  77 
10,034  00 
31,258  70 

8,077  50 
13,209  03 


37,739  89 
606  00 
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DUTIABLE— ConUnaed. 


AETICLES. 


Units  of 
quantities. 


Quantities. 


Valnes. 


Duty 
ooUecic 


"Wood,  akd  manufactuueb  of— Continued. 

Furniture,  house  and  cabinet 

Caskets  arid  coffins ^ 

Hubs,  spokes,  6m 

MoldiD);;s: 

Plain 

Gilded 

Shingles 

Show  cases 

Wooden  ware 

Manufactures  of,  n.cs 

Lumber  and  timber 

Picture  frames /. 

Pipes,  tobacco,  wooden 


M  . 
M. 


Total 


Willow  or  ozler  wares,  &o 

WOOI^  MAIIUFACTUBE8  OF: 

Bhin  kets 

Cossimeres,  cloths,  coatings,  &.o  .. 

Flannels 

Hosiery 

Shawls 

Tarn  

All  other,  n.  e.  s 

Clothing,  ready  made 

Carpets: 

Unissels  and  tapestry 

Two-ply,  &c.,  wholly  of  wool . 

Two-ply.  &.C.,  partly  of  wool. . 

JTelt,  prcMsed 

Winceys 

Woolen  netting 


Pounds... 

.  do... 

Yards  ... 

Pounds... 


Pounds.. 
.  do.... 
Pounds . . 

Yards 
Sq.  yards 


Yards  . 


12.407 

sue 


DoUan. 
164.447 
3.607 
7,270 

1.349 
19, 140 
1.5, 156 

5,204 

27,724 

361, 670 

F8, 123 

17.6C8 

0,766 


DoOan, 
67,560  24 
1.262  45 
1,090  80 

837  25 
5,741  85 
3.032  M 
3,042  80 
0,031  17 
00.412  91 
17.661  15 
U,  160  71 
1.691  50 


861, 127 


7,348 


233,?69  65 


2.735 

29. 9-'4 

8.2TD 

7,298 


2,181 

*i4,'844 

8.447 

2,065 

8.'U 


7,223 


1.971 
31, 4^0 

9,286 
12,291 

1,979 

l,98i 
00, 9J7 
22,532 

5.03J 
1,343 
442 
6.280 
2, 2-:4 
4.521 


589  03 
8.533  29 
2.4:^35 
3,011  08 
494  63 
540  69 
13.709  86 
7, 118  16 

1,2.'%  00 
475  22 
131  57 
853  52 
5U0  40 
402  10 


Total, 


102.185 


40, 152  80 


Wool,  unmanufactured,  class  1 » 

Zlnc  : 

Seamless  drawn  tubing 

Manufactures  of 

Duty  collected  in  Northwest  Territory  not  classified. 

Total  dutiable  mebcuakdisk  entered  fob 
C0M8UMIT10N 


Pounds . 
Feet.... 


60 
344 


11 

01 
6,138 


9  10 
,534  65 
617  74 


29,650.876 


6,760^354  1 


FREE  GOODS. 


ARTICLES. 


TilE  MIMB. 

Burr  stones,  in  block,  unmanufactured.. 

Chalk  and  cliff  stone 

Clays: 

China  clay,  natural  or  ground 

Fireclay 

Pipeclay - 

Another 


Emery 

I'umioo  and  pumice  stone,  ground  or  unground  . 

Flint,  fiints,  and  ground  flint  stone 

Fossils  . 


Fuller's  oarth 

Gravel  and  sand 

Gypsum,  crude 

Iron  sand  or  globules,  and  dry  putty  for  polishing  granite 

Marble  in  blocks,  from  the  quarry,  in  the  rough,  or  sawn  on  two 
sidfNBonly. 


Units. 


NumWr . 
Cwts.... 


.do.^... 
..do  — 
.do.... 
..do.... 


CwU. 


Cwt«. 
....do. 
...do. 
...do. 


Quantities. 


1,388 


4,024 
59,010 

2,428 
29,056 


165 

13,226 

1,870 

96 


Talne. 


DoUan. 
2,809 
73 

1,115 
8,774 

224 
6,372 
9.139 
2.354 

385 
46 

115 

22,692 

2,429 

767 
1,202 
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No.  Ol.^MBKCHANDISE  IMPORTED  from  the  UNITED  STATES  and  ENTERED 
for  CONSUMPTION  in  the  DOMINION  OF  CANADA,  &o.,  i886>-Continaecl. 

FBSB  GOODS— Conttaiaed. 


ABTICLB8. 


Unite. 


QoantitieB. 


Yalae. 


THB  MDIB— ooDtinaedi 
HnnnAfis: 

Litharge 

Another 

Mhieral  waters,  natural,  not  in  hottles.../. 

Mineralogy,  specimens  of 

Ores  of  metals,  all  kinds 

Precioos  stones 

Salt,  imported  froiri  the  TlDited  Kingdom,  or  any  British  posses- 
sion, or  imported  for  the  sea  or  Golf  fisheries. 

8II0X  or  crysrallized  qaartz 

Whiting  or  whitening , 


Cwts. 


1,314 


Gallons . 
Cwts  ... 


14,805 


Pounds. 

Cwts... 
...do... 


Totid. 


THl  FISHKBHtS. 


Ambergris 

Furs  or  skins,  undressed,  the  produce  of  fish,  6co  . 

Pearl,  mother  of,  unmanufactured 

Tortoise  and  other  shells 

Turtles 

Whalebone,  unmanufactured 

Fjsh: 

Cod,  haddocic,  ling,  and  pollock,  fresh 

Bait,  fish,  clams,  or  other 

Fish-oil:  Whale 


Number. 
Cwts.... 


Pounds . . 
Barrels.. 
Gallons . . 


Tutal. 


THB  F0BB8T. 


Corkwood 

Barks: 

Corkwood 

Hemlook   

Oak  and  tanners' .....% 

Ivory  nuts  (vegetable) 

IjOgs,  and  round  nnmanu&ctnred  timber 

liUMBKB  AND  TIMBBB,  FLA>'K   AKD  BOASn,    SAWN,    MOT  BHAFKD, 
PXJUtKD,  OB  0THBBWI8B  MAKUFACTUBBD: 

Boxwood,  cherry,  chestnut,  gum  wood,  and  hickory 

Mahogany 

Oak 

Pitch  pine 

Bosewood  and  sandal  wood 

Spanish  cedar 

Walnut 

Hickory,  sawn  to  shape  for  spokes  of  wheels 

SawduHt... 

Wood,  for  fuel,  imported  into  Manitoba  and  Northwest  Territory. 
Wood,  all  other,  not  lurther  manufactured  than  sawn  or  split 


Cords., 


M  feet. 
...do.., 
,...do.., 
...do.., 
...do... 
...do.. 
...do.. 


Cords.., 
M  feet. 


Total. 


AKIMALB  ABD  THBUl  PB0DUCT8. 
AHIMALB  fob  IMFBOVBMBRT  OF  STOCK : 

Horses 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Swine 

Fowls,  pure  bred,  &o 

Dogs 

Imported  for  ranches  in  Manitoba  and  Northwest  Territory : 

Horses  and  mules 

CatUe 

Sheep 

Imported  as  settlers*  effects  into  Northwest  Territory- 
Horses  and  mules 

For  soological  gardens 


Number . 
...do.... 
...do..., 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 


Bees.. 

Bones,  crude,  not  manufactured,  burned,  calcined,  ground,  or 
steamed 

Bone  dust  and  bone  ash  for  manufJBMJtnre  of  phosphates  and  fer- 
tilisers  y. 

BtUilau , , r..T 


..do. 
..do. 
..do. 

.do. 
.do. 


Cwts. 


...do... 
Pounds.. 


4,6<rr,86o 

,       2,620 
2,400 


110 
13 

3,350 
167 
280 


4U 


314 

344 

1,744 

2,657 

14 

220 

3,067 


1,873 
42 


201 

150 

14 

80 

1,023 

10 

577 
1,800 
2,543 

7 
4 


224 

144 
66,009 


4,223 
2G0 

1,584 
214 

5,003 
15,422 

7,3J6 

1,313 
1,876 


76,414 


43 
151 

57 

457 

416 

3,077 

165 
764 
164 


5.284 


16^887 

25.503 

209 

2,020 

81, 018 

4113,196 


12,177 

22.160 

61, 151 

48,108 

381 

9.610 

154,100 

13,400 

379 

6.577 

1.771 


887,701 


125,753 

70,791 

350 

1,523 

3,258 

315 

26,150 

55,197 

6,357 

335 

460 

2,331 


266 

5i,m 
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FRBB  GOODS— Conthmcd. 


ABTICLBS. 


Units. 


QiuuititieB. 


Valae. 


AKIMAL8  AKD  lusiB  rsODUCTS— Continued. 

Cftt-cut  and  whip-gut,   unnuuinfaotured,  er  manufactured  for 
whip  and  other  cord. 

Effffs 

Fur  Bkins,  undreasetl 

G reuse  for  soup  stock 

Guano  and  other  animal  mannrea 

Haib,  cleaned  or  undcaned,  hut  not  curled  and  otherwise  manu- 
factured : 

Alpaca,  angola,  and  goat 

Buffalo,  bison,  and  camel 

Hog  and  horse 

Human 

Hatters' furs,  not  on  the  skin 

Hides,  raw,  whether  dry,  salted,  or  pickled,  skins  and  tails  un- 
dresMcd. 

Hoofs,  hems,  and  horn  tips 

Ivory,  unmanufactured 

Leeches 

Musk,  in  pods  or  in  grains 

Pelta 


Dozen .. 


264,167 


Pounds. 
Cwts  ... 


Pounds . . 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 


3.360,129 
4,V83 


55,787 

76.504 

368 


Pounds . 


697 


Ounces  . 


Rennet 

Silk,  raw,  or  as  reeled  from  the  cocoon... 

Silk  cocoons  and  silk  waste 

Sausage  skins,  and  casings,  not  cleaned. 
Wool,  unman  ufuoturod 


Pounds . 
Pounds . 


36,149 
i' 166,' 745 


Total. 


AOBICULTUOAL,  PB0DUCT8. 

Bamboo  reeils,  not  further  manufactnred  than  cut  in  suitable 
lengths  for  walking  sticks  or  umbrellas,  and  bamboos  unmanu- 
factureil 

Broom,  com 

FiBXR: 

Mexican,  flbrilla  and  istle,  or  Taropico  fiber 

Other  vegetable  

Foot  grease,  the  ri'fose  of  the  cotton  seed.after  the  oil  is  pressed  out 

Hemp,  undressed 

Jute  uutts  and  Jute , 

Loonst  beans 

Manilla  grass 

Manures,  vegetable 

Palm  leaf;  unmanufactured 

Rattans  and  reeds,  *2nmi?nufactured 

Trees,  foroet,  for  planting 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  for  excise  purposes 

Vegetable  fibcrH.  natural,  not  produced  by  any  mechanical  process . 

AVillow,  for  basket  making 


Cwta.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
..  do.. 
..  do.. 
Pounds . . . 
Cwts  -. 
...do.. 


1,625 

4,916 

33 

48,373 

10,703 

920 

41 

35 


Pounds . . 
Cwts 


13, 


740, 208 
350 


Total. 


MAMUFACTUBKD  AMD  FABTIALLY  MAKUFACTUOBD  ABTICLBS. 

• 

Aahes.  not  pearl  and  soda 

Asphidtum 

BeUs  for  chnrohcM 

Bent  glass  for  the  manufacture  of  show  caaes 

Bolting  cloths,  not  made  up 

Books,  bound,  printed  more  tluui  seven  years  at  date  of  importa- 
tion, not  for  trade  purposes 

Brim-molds  and  molds  and  sklna  for  gold  beaters 

Buckram  for  hat  and  1)bnnet  shapes 

Canvas,  for  manufacture  of  floor  oil  cloth  and  loss  than  45  inches 
wide 


Barrels. 
Cwts  ... 


311 
1,108 


Cat-gut  strings  or  gut-cord  for  musical  instraments.... 

Celluloid  and  xyollte  in  sheets,  lumps,  or  blocks 

Cherry  heat  welding,  compound... 

Chronometers  and  compasses  for  ships 

Citrons,  lemons,  and  oranges,  in  brine  for  candying  .... 

Cocoa,  bean,  shell  and  nibs 

Communion  plate  and  plated  ware  for  use  in  ohurohos  . 

Cotton  waste 

Cotton  wool 

Cotton  yarns 

'^'Oir  and  ooir  yam ,••„...,„..,, ,... 


Yards  .... 


18,638 


Pounds . . . 


118,284 


Pounds . 
..do. 
...do. 
...do. 


1, 122, 652 
29,709,054 
6^075 


JDoUM-t. 
430 

44,261 

165.230 

145.517 

2,924 


4,711 
3.143 

22,696 
3,189 

19,652 
1,650,541 

7.494 

2,039 

204 

760 

8,228 

31,468 

150,950 

2,257 

5,425 

592.670 


3,209,263 


1,277 
121,709 

14,307 

13,350 

74 

182.997 

17,551 

25 

234 

24 

450 

10.025 

557 

1,004.544 

660 

529 


1,968,337 


Digitized  by 


.HySbgld^ 


5,120 
2,687 

22.779 
580 

16,806 

12,  on 

728 

1,904 
2.434 
6,771 

2,370 

383 

19,123 

3,887 

70,778 

891,200 

],21t 
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No.  91.— MERCHANDISE  IMPORTED  from  the  UNITED  STATES  and  ENTERED 
for  CONSUMFllON  in  the  DOMINION  OF  CANADA,  &c.,  i886-<;ontinued. 

FB££  GOODS— GonUnaed. 


ABTICLBS. 


Units. 


Qaan  titles. 


Talne. 


MAXUFACTBD    AMD   PABTIALLT   MAHUFACTUfiBD   AHTICLKS— GOD- 

tinned. 

Colors,  dry 

Ihamond  drills  for  prospecting  for  minerals 

Dbuos,  dtzs.  cremicalb,  aki>  MKDlCnCKS : 

Aniline  dyes  in  bulk,  &o 

Borax 

Brimstone,  crude 

Dyejetblaclc 

Dyeing  or  tanning  articles  in  a  crude  state 

Extract  of  logwood 

Gums .' 

Indigo 

Qainine,  snlphste  of,  in  powder 

Boda.  nitrate  of  soda,  soda  asb,  soda  caustic,  sal  soda,  and 
soda  silicate  of 

AU  other 

Ihick,  for  belting  and  hose 

Fancy  grasses,  cried  bat  not  colored,  or  oth^wise  manufactured 
felt,  aobesive,  for  sheathing  vessels 

FlSREBISS,  FOU  THE  UfiB  OF: 

Ishhooks 

I>let8  and  seines .^ 

Lines  and  twines .* 

Gas  <'4>ke 

Gotta-percbaand  India  rubber,  crude 

Hatters'plush,  of  sUk  or  cotton 

Horn  strips,  used  in  making  corsets j\. 

Iron  liquor,  solution  of  acetate  of  iron,  for  dyeing  and  calico 

printing. 
Junk,  old,  and  oakum 


Pounds . . 
Number . 

Pounds . . 

— do .,., 


,uo. 
.do. 
CO  . 
.do. 


.UO  . 

.do. 


.do. 


Tons 

Pounds. 


Jute-cloth,  as  taken  from  the  loom,  to  be  manufactured  into  b:igs 
only. 

Kelp  and  sea-grass  and  sea-weed 

lAanuscripts 

Uetals: 

Ancbon 

Bismuth,  metallic 

Brass,  old,  scrap  and  in  sheet 

Britannia  metai,  in  pigs  and  ban 

Copper,  in  sheets 

Hoop-iron 

Iron  masts  for  ships,  or  parts  of 

Iron  and  steel,  old  and  scrap 

Iron  and  steel  beams,  sheets,  &c 

Platinum  wire 

Silver  and  German  silver 

Steel  railway  ban 

Steel  for  skates 

Steel  for  saws 

Steel  of  No.  20  gauge  and  thinner 

Steel,  in  sheeto 

Crucible  sheet-steel  ». 

Spelter,  in  blocks  and  pigs 

Tin,  in  blocks,  pigs,  and  i>ara 

Tin  plates  ana  sheets 

Tin-foil : 

Wire: 

Of  brass,  rounder  flat 

Of  copper 

Of  spring  steel,  coppered 

Of  iron  and  steel,  galvanized,  or  tinned,  or  not 

Kiggiug,  for  ships  and  vessels 

Yellow  metal,  in  bare,  bolts,  and  for  sheathing 

Zinc,  in  blocks,  pigs,  and  sheets 

Hoss,  sea- weed,  &c.,  used  for  beds  and  mattresses,  in  their  nat- 

nralstate 

Newspapen  and  other  periodical  literary  papera 

on  cake  and  meal,  cotton-seed  cakoamd  m^kl,  palm-nut  cake  and 
meal 


Cwts  . 
Yards., 


Cwts  . 


Cwts  ... 
Pounds. 
Cwts  ... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 


Cwts  .... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
Pounds . . 
Cwts  .... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do..-. 
...do.... 

..do f 

Pounds . . . 


...do. 
..  do. 
...do. 
...do. 
Cwts  . 
...do. 
...do  . 


do. 


oils,  cocoa-nut  and  palm,  in  their  natural  state 

Packages  not  otherwise  provided  for 

Philoeophical  instruments  and  apparatus,  when  imported  for  use 

in  schools  and  scientific  societies 

Itch  and  tar,  pine,  in  packages  of  not  less  than  15  gallons 

laits,  straw,  Tuscan,  and  grsss 

otash,  German  mineral 

Pptaah,  muriate  an4  bicliroiQate  of,  or^4e 


Cwts  ... 
Gallons . 


Barrels  .. 


Pounds 
...40. 


427, 347 

1 

146.088 

IOC,  008 

1.  £72.  264 

IK.  087 

4,772,080 

1,434.622 

82S.730 

OCOSl 

1G,470 

1,604,384 


080 
627,124 


4,326 
1,937 

600 


198 
33 
4,987 
176 
2,891 
68 


23,715 

lOA 

117 

27,772 

3,772 

242 

2. 228 

11 

300 

414 

464 

4.243 

.SI.  080 

50,281 

104, 167 

177,188 

315. 705 

730, 412 

270 

025 

1,828 

7,567 


11, 312 
106,872 


4,457 


•orgi- 


ized  by 


9.WJ3 

""ir 


Ddlart. 
17,987 
1,152 

82,356 
)3,e76 
17,470 
19,495 

116.897 
55.294 

147, 197 
37,210 
14,805 

34,882 

94,167 

27,003 

242 

15 

1,675 

63,727 

97,168 

3,478 

348,219 

188 

648 

1,791 

18,221 
90 

425 
142 

1,196 

74 

87,600 

3,705 

37,039 

735 

1.000 

17,507 

229 

1.134 

0.081 

5,4K5 

973 

21,463 

53 

1,626 

2,900 

2,199 

81,879 

124,849 

10,940 

19, 014 

28,003 

17,009 

48,726 

1,456 

6,670 

8,247 

27,526 
54,226 

14,046 
61, 146 
10,381 

7,240 
9,360 
12.534 
287 
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TREE  GOODS--Continaed. 


ARTICLES. 


Unite. 


QaanUtiM. 


Values. 


UAKUVACTUUED  AKD  PABTIALLT  MAKUFACTUEBD  ABTICLKS— COJlt*d. 

BafEB,  paper-waste,  and  waste  of  any  kind  fit  only  for  mannfact- 
ure  of  paper 

Bed  liquor,  or  crude  acetate  of  a^mnicium  prepared  from  pyro- 
li)cenoi:;8  acid,  fordyeine  and  calico  printing 

Koein,  Id  packages  of  uotlese  than  15  gallons 

Bnbber,  nard.  crude,  in  sheets,  plain  or  molded 

Bobber,  recovered,  andmbber^Lbetitiite 

Seeds,  anise,  coriander,  fennel,  and  lenugreek 

t^purs  and  stilts,  used  in  the  mannfactnre  of  earthenware 

Teasels 

Treenails 

Turpentine,  raw  or  crude 

Varnish,  black  and  bright,  for  ships' use 

Veneers  of  wood  and  ivory,  sawn  only 

White  shellac,  for  manafaoturing  purposes 

'Woolen  rags * 


Cwts  . 


86,013 


Barrels . 
Pounds . 
....do... 
....do... 


10,706 

111,838 

10.409 

80.650 


H 

Pounds . 
Gallons . 


15 
6.556 
1,080 


Pounds. 
....do  ... 


0,070 
032,522 


DoOmrM. 


113.  les 

106 

01,650 

53,C70 

1.^66 

2,063 

908 

1,850 

822 

se 

231 
50,H)0 

51.200 


Total. 


6,353.148 


MISCSLLAKKOUS  ABTXCLRS. 


Anatomical  preparations 

Apparel,  wearing,  and  other  personal  effeote  of  British  suljecto 

dying  abroad - 

Articles  for  the  use  of  the  governor-general  and  consuls-general. . 

Articles  for  the  use  of  tbe  Dominion  Government 

Articles  for  the  use  of  the  army,  navy,  and  the  Canadian  militia. 

Articles  ex-warehoused  for  ships' stores 

Botany,  specimens  of 

Cabinet  of  coins,  medals,  and  all  other  collections  of  antiquities.. 

Caste  of  models  for  the  use  of  schools  of  design ^. 

Clothing,  donations  for  chariteble  purposes 

Entomology,  specimens  of 


Ice 

Medals  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper 

Models  of  invention 

Paintings,  in  oil  or  water  oolors,  by  artiste  of  well-known  merit, 

or  copies  of  the  old  masters  by  such  artiste 

Settlers' efifccte 

Vaccine  and  ivory  vaccine  pointe » 

Coin  and  bullion,  except  United  Stetes  silver  coin 

Articles  for  the  use  of  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company 

Lastings,  mohair  doth,  &c.,  for  covering  buttons 


804 

2,384 

1,273 

170,788 

10.815 

05.922 

4 

1,706 

183 

1,642 

262 

UOQ 

1.640 

18.163 

125,141 

,011,0^ 

0.710 

!,  038, 388 

417 

212 


Total. 


3.530.178 


srsciAL  BxsMrnoMs. 

For  construction  of  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway: 

Bolteand  nuts 

Iron  bridges 

Steel  rails 

Other  material  for  bridges 

Wire  for  telegraph  lines 

For  construction  of  Esquimau  Mid  Nanaimo  Bailroad : 

Boltoandnute 

Fishplates 

Spikes 

Steel  rails 

Other  material  for  bridges 

Telegraph  apparatus «... 


Pounds . 
...do... 
...do... 


20 
230.010 
704,440 


Pounds . 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


200,142 

40.802 
5,524.112 

60.000 
2,240,000 


Total. 


Total  fbeb  mkbchandish  kmtebbd  fob  ooNsuMFnoN 15,108^163 


1 

0,886 
8.0K2 
1.028 
1.384 

It  164 
38,8tH 

I.  coo 

80.26:1 

4.287 

350 


147,748 


BECAPITULATION. 

DoOart. 

DUTIABUC  MBRCHANDIBS  BNTBIUID  FOR  COHBUMPnON 20,650,876  4 

FBBB  MKBCEAHDISB  XRTBBBD  fob  COKSUMFTION 15.108,163  C 

Total  SMTBBKD  fob  COHBUltrnON : 44,858,0^0  € 

Putt  COLUEPTBP , ,...,....,, ..,.,r*r .r...r„.,r?fTTfT-r  — r?>     ^700,854  6 
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No.  92. — Statement  showing  the  Total  Values  of  Merchandise 
Imported  iuto  the  United  States  from  the  British  l^orth  American 
Provinces,  and  of  Merchandise  Imported  into  and  Entered  for 
Consumption  in  the  British  North  American  Provinces  from  the 
United  States,  daring  each  Year  from  1850  to  1886,  inclusive  (see 
note  5). 


YEARS. 

Imports  Into  tlio 
United  Sta  ton 
from  tbo  Uritleh 
North  AmericAU 

Importa  into  the 

British  North 

American  I'oAses- 

sions  IVom  tho 

United  States. 

Excess  of  import  8 

into  tto  United 

states. 

Excess  ol'imniirts 
into  tbo  llritish 
North  Amev'cau 

1850.., 

DoUara. 
5. 179. 500 
5.270,718 
5, 400, 445 
6,  527, 550 
8,784,412 
1\T18,289 
-1.176,014 
-1.108,016 
1\  784,830 
l^f,  ■i87,565 
11.    72,706 
l-J-.  724,  480 
y^    15,685 
17.191,217 
-!^  ti08, 736 
M, -04,403 
iv:.28,028 
IV.  144,005 
.Ni, -01.378 
-1,-03,700 
:i',  i'65,328 
:t J.    42,137 
^H,:  (40, 030 
JV.r;40,582 
M,  [05,001 
--.270,020 
1'^  1.110,251 
ri  1'77,378 
V\::57,802 
-0  183.564 
ti     14.310 
H,  1141,047 
r.  1.113,475 
11  740,876 
'Mis,  840 
ja  il60, 541 
37,490,338 

1IJK»I^C41 
H.'Jfty,75l 
1:1  [>;O.570 
1  :M  1.'.,  178 
Ji,  115,132 
'it,:;ij!!,  J88 
;i-.,7!n,  980 
'JT,  7HH,  238 
-1MM>,  f«7 
-'"  7<Sl,fll8 
-:.,S71,:199 
-.-.  .v:u.  735 
.111,  -[Tlj,  J12 
"|i  ^i.-^M,  J55 
7,  0.1  J,  101 
27.  MK  158 
-7.  IKJ%,  'm 
^^-K  ZV.\.  159 
22JW1.J35 
-I.  mo,  1)02 
'M.mtt  H7 
27,  l^J,  jfiO 
3:i,741,Ui»5 
47,223,171 
rtM30,424 
;.  /ri0,003 
4     >02,20l 
L.       24,020 
:m     24, 123 
1   .100,001 
41  J»20.5C3 
.^1'  !C>5,025 
:-.  ■70,580 
H    Ml8,033 
,VJ  M5,068 
v     97,608 
11.773,232 

Df4lar». 

DoUan. 

0,429,141 
8, 084, 033 
8  524.125 

1851 

1862 

1853 ,.. 

]•>  017  919 

1854 

17, 330, 720 
10, 243.  899 
14,488,306 
5  079  322 

1855 

1866 

1857 

1858 



0, 420, 001 
7, 474, 053 

1859...., 

I860 

2,208,603 
5,706,240 
11,857,627 
12,480,738 

1861. 

1862    

1863 

1864 

1866 

5.905,245 
20,022,044 

1866 

1867 

105,454 

1868 

3.017,143 
7,013,704 
14. 305, 881 
6. 356, 551 
2,604,935 

1869        

1870 

1871 

1872     

1873 

0, 573, 030 
10,064,463 
22, 049, 067 

1874 

1875 

1876 

16,491.950 
20, 246, 651 

1877 

1878 

24, 066, 321 

1879 

10,063,047 

1880. V 

8,712,228 

1881 ." 

12, 013, 078 
4, 157, 105 

1832 

1883 

20,278,057 
20. 830, 128 

1884 

1885 

10, 437. 067 

1^80 

12,276,804 

NOTES. 

1.  All  of  the  above  data  are  given  for  years  ending  J  une  30,  exce])t  that  the  imports  into  the  British 

Srovinoes  from  1850  to  1863  are  for  calendar  years,  and  those  for  1861  are  for  tho  six  months  ending 
une  30. 

2.  The  imports  into  the  British  provinces  from  1850  to  1867  compriso  the  imports  into  the  provinces 
of  Quebec  and  Ontario,  as  taken  from  the  Canadian  accounts,  plus  tho  expoHs  to  the  other  provinces 
of  thoprosent  Dominion,  as  taken  from  the  United  States  accounts ;  the  impoits  into  the  British  prov- 
inces for  the  remaining  years  are  taken  exclusively  from  tho  Canadian  accounts,  with  tho  following 
additions  from  the  United  States  accounts,  viz :  1868,  exports  to  British  Columbia,  ^1,178,813 ;  I860, 
exporis  from  Minnesota,  $182,682;  1870,  exports  from  Minnesota,  $172,210 ;  1873  to  1886,  exports  from 
the  United  States  to  Nowfoondland  and  Labrador.  The  accounts  of  these  exports,  which  were  exclu- 
sively by  water,  are  reliable. 

3.  rThe  imports  into  the  United  States  for  1861  and  from  1868  to  1886  include  the  imports  from  all 
British  North  American  Possessions. 

4.  For  the  gradnal  formation  of  the  present  Dominion  of  Canada  see  Statement  No.  93. 

5.  The  imports  into  the  British  North  American  provinces  from  1850  to  indnde  1875  are  the  imports 
entered  for  consumption,  and  those  from  1870  to  1885,  indosive,  are  the  general  impoils  of  merchandise* 
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No.  93.— Statement  showiug  the  Total  Values  of  Mebohanbise 
Imported  from  tbe  United  States  into  and  entered  for  Consump- 
tion in  the  several  Proviaces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  from  its 
formation  until  its  present  composition,  daring  each  Year  ending  June 
30,  from  i868  to  1874,  inchisive. 

[From  the  "Trade  and  Kavigatioaof  the  Domiuion  of  Canada."] 


PROVINCES. 

1868. 

18G9. 

187u. 

1871. 

DoUars. 
13, 070, 781 
8, 82H,  539 
2, 250, 704 
2, 323, 330 
Hi,  103 

1872. 

Dollars. 
18,143,986 
8.604,746 
2,991,835 
2,599.811 
321.658 
1, 070, 900 

1873. 

DoUars. 
26,500,791 
ir,  245, 303 
2. 950, 779 
2,970,(»54 
441,5,'iO 
1,080,024 

1874. 

Ontario J 

Quebec 5 

Novo  Scotia 

DoUarn. 

17,605,405^ 

2,640,887 
1,210,130 

Dollars. 
10, 728, 023 
6, 054, 633 
2,660,023 
2,154,701 

DoUars. 
11, 101, 547 
6, 454, 291 
2,268,079 
1, 823, 320 

DoUars. 
29,480.067 
12,675,902 

3,323.114 

Ke-w  Brunswick 

Manitoba 

3,804,481 
781.277 

1.228,4»7 
301,803 

British  Columbia 

Domiuion  of  Canada . 

21,465,422 

21,497,380 

21,697,237 

27,185,580  !33.74I,995 

45,189,110 

61,785^154 

No.  94.— Statement  showing,  by  Provinces,  the  Value  of  Merchan- 
dise Imported  from  the  United  States  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
and  entered  for  Consumption,  with  the  amounts  of  Duty  collected, 
during  each  of  the  Years  ending  June  30,  from  1875  to  1886,  inclusive, 
with  the  average  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty  and  the  percentages  of  free 
and  dutiable  merchandise. 

[From  the  "  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada."] 


YEAK8  AND  PROV- 
INCES. 


1875. 

Ontario 

Qtiebee 

Nova  Scotia 

Now  Brunswiclc 

British  Colombia 

Manitoba 

Prin<5e  Edward  Island . 

Total 

1876. 

Ontario 

Qnel>eo 

Nova  Sbotia 

New  Brunswick 

Manitoba 

British  Colnrobia 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

Total 

1877. 

Ontario 

Quebec 

ISrova  Scotia 

New  Bninswiclc 

Manitoba 

British  Colnmhia 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Total 


26, 617, 812 


TOTAL  VALUE  KNTRRRD  FOB 
CONSUMPTION. 


Free. 


Dollars. 

14, 013, 396 

8,114.007 

1,997,224 

1,875.154 

202, 540 

246, 02c 

109, 375 


13, 849, 814 

6,751,163 

1, 804, 168 

1, 086,  391 

377, 850 

290.772 

105, 109 


22,765,267 


Dntiable. 


DoUars. 

10, 679, 477 

0,315,502 

1, 447, 173 

1,820,596 

988, 431 

536. 258 

236,228 


DoUars.      DoUars. 

21, 692, 873  1, 844, 57»  73 

14,429,5991,097,974  93 


22,028,665 


10, 018, 454 
6, 560, 656 
1, 294, 650 
1, 539, 586 

662, 161 
1,229,140 

232,858 


21, 332, 505 


14,685,07711,709, 
7,451.078  6,044. 
1, 952, 6;i0 
1,267,878 

139, 442 

311, 137 

157, 925 


Totol. 


Duties  col- 
lected. 


3, 444. 397 

3,695,750 

1, 260, 971 

782,284 

345,603 


48,  C41, 477 


3, 846, 868  77 


24,263,268 
11,311,819 
3. 098, 818 
2,025,977 
940,011 
1,  519. 912 
337,967 


44,097,772 


1.736. 
2,034, 

647. 
1,044, 

294, 


848  26,294, 
28213,495, 
3,689. 
8,301, 
786, 
1,855, 
452, 


25, 865»  167|23, 510, 998 


49,376,165 


241,282  37 

830, 695  13 

195,416  50 

86,674  38 

60,295  73 


2, 128, 642  48 
1,025,85ft  96 
234. 517  65 
809,237  87 
106. 279  10 
245, 966  03 
49. 708  90 


4. 100. 112  89 


2,224,879  00 
1, 106. 983  29 
292,671  39 
382. 673  15 
120, 881  86 
204, 199  14 
56,449  52 


4,388,737  35 


AVERAGE  AD 

VALOREM  RATES 

OF  DUTY  OX— 

PRBCKKTAGB  OF 
TOTAL  VALUE. 

DuU- 
able. 

Frco 
and  du- 
tiable. 

Free. 

r- 

FereL 
17.47 

19.22 

18.67 

PereL 
7.91 

9.30 

&89 

64.72 
51.62 
02.38 

45.28 
4&38 

47.63 
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No.  98.— IMPORTS  from^he  UNITED  STATES  into  the  DOMINION  of  CANADA 
entered  for  CONSUMPTION,  &.C.,  1875  to  1886— Continued. 


TBAKS  AND  PROV, 


1^8. 

Ontario ., „„..,-... 

Qui'bofl  ^*^*,,. p.. -.----.. 

Nuvn  Sr>4)tLik 

Nt' w  DriinATT  ic  k  .  * *  ^ . 

Manitoba ..,.,.....,.. 

Briiuili  llnluitiljia ....,.,, 
1'rfin.L"  Ed  ward  I^liiDd  -.- 
Noribw(i>HL  Territorit'ii  -^^ 


Total  . 


1870- 
Ontfttio ..,»,.*, 

QiieboD  ., ...  ^..  .*...-.  ^ . . 

S  ova  Septia.  .^. .,. 

New  Uf  11 UM w  ic  k  .,...._,. 
^liiiiihtba  „,,-,,,.«>..... 
Britii^h  CnlaiBUiA.-  —  ^. 
J'rJiHf^  Edwiird  lalaud  .. . 
Kartbw«#t  Tcrritoriea  *. , 

Total... 

ODtnxici  „,...... 

SiicvbiM:  ...L..... ,... 
orAScolia  ....*- -....^.. 

Now  BmnsT^tck  . .  ^ 

Manltobtii  ...     ...... — 

Itrfliirli  Colli nibifl  ...,.,.. 
PriDro  Kilwftnl  Uhud  . . . 
Nortb  WEHt  Tt'tTitftrk-rt . , 

Total ,.....,.. 

OjslMrto  *,       „.,.^. , 

Qat'beo e  -*  * » ^  ....... . 

NovEiScotiu    ............ 

Now  Uniiifl wick  ,,*.,.... 

Ml|ll|t4)hA. -.*, 

Brtlbh  CnlmiilHJi 

rilD^o  Edward  Iiibmtl . . . 
NofLtiwcit  TcrritoriuJI  ^,  - 

Totiil,... 

1882, 
Ootaiio.........,...^,.*. 

4|ui}|i«i:i -.- 

Nof'a  ^Jdia  .-..,, 

K  ew  Bninswiok ......... 

Manitoba......  **- 

EHli»h  (Jidnrnbia 

P  rint*  Mflr*ri  1 1  uland .... 
NortbWttMtTiMTitoriffl  ,, 

Total. ..... 

Optarlo. -...,.**. 

Qut!ilH>n  ,*..,........... 

No^ti ftonUtt  ............ 

Nf'W  Drunewiek  , , , . .  — 

aljiuStoba^-*... 

Ut i i  Mill  *>! (I tti bla ,.,,... 
Prince*  Kdwanl  I^inod .. 
Norib  wiiBt  ToiTiloriuii . . 


■TOTAL   TAtVK  KKTiaKD    ¥01* 


Free. 


iJoKaf*. 


Dutiabk*.     Total. 


Delia  re. 


ItoUarM. 


DviUcA  col- 
ic i:  ted. 


Dollars. 


1 5^  aC5,  IJ'.JC  10,  777,  .Wli  20. 143, 135  2,  2}U,  'Sfl  4ft 
5,  WO,  tt05   r-. <iTB,  'jaa'  II.  &J5,  tH4'  1, 102,  045  ^i 


1,  437,  Un^l  1,  e04,  703    3, 101,  7ii& 
1,  IT-i,  :t74    3,  in  1,  -10'^   i,  ^l:i,  776 

11U,  i4Ji     rtmtj^     717,0517 1 


l,2)!i7,023    1,.'>12,C2U 

aon,  r4.i     4rj,(;7i 

lU',  Uli7       ll'2,:iiJ7 


nU.lH  J 4 
570, 02i>  :i:i 

Sa,il84  \)7 
lU,  (/TH  15 


24,  5:15,  B*ie  23. 452^  ?W  47,  Um,  4tJfl  4,  7a8,  51 1  Ofl 


18,  aSO,  fi40  23,  GOa,  ariD  4:?.  mW,  L^JB  5,  5U8, 47?  26 


AVEEUUK    AT) 

VALOllSU  RJLTB:^ 
OF  tHJTr  OH— 


able. 


Ffret 


11.144.031      .       . 
4.73lJ,542f  a,l5K.7U2 


,  231,  irJD^ 

im,  'Ami 

2iiS,  0721 


-h 


11 ,  752. 3Eri,2a,  mr,  32;? '2, 74  &,  000  as; 

^      HI,  gHD,  !KN1,  fiiX*,  TBS  e? 

2,a2:j,nio|   aui,os7  4li 

2.  fiiJ(J,  4*5  3515,  2yy  81 

M:M1.  172'  lB5,a77  v^ 

1,418,(177'  M.:^,  14  7  Mil 

:JUJt^fi  411,811131^ 

157,4U2|  l'l,H'iH  (i;i 


1,  «tn.  »wi 

I,7SlU(Jitl 

7^r!,  Jill 

1,  lGt».  lliJ.'V 
22tS,  IKMJ 
1211,  2J2 


4. 4)70,  4<U 

i\,  547,  ir4 
4t>tl,  240 
3l*H,:iU 

(tl.  21^ 
ItWi,  orni 

32,  ( 

m 


8,«27,21(1 


I 
1* ,133,  084  2,  2fflJ,  901  52 
8,0iO.^iMH,U»7  lt\ 
l,0J7,^S*e 
1,711,041) 
*^7,  2581 


10,  mi,  H20 
4.  S€3,  G7tl 

1.313,32EI 
784, 114LI 

l.OK3<,fi2H|  1.  iaijrtj2| 
11JMJ172  2)Ul,a4l, 
117,Ei5il      in,«io 


I  a,  Tifirt,  507  2H,  IM,  7i^:t  4,  iVlJ.  41,1  ITj 


4,l»68,Ofi»l2,444,2«» 

4,391.771*  1^5fiO,aW!3 

400,0fl«   1,7U5. 1211 

©Kl,2wa   1,«&0,377 

103,tlOll  li3^t.0tW 

20:7,  040   1,  408,  490 

JH,  770       180,  751 

1,503       S82,2;i0 


IO,70a,38K.25,(B2,313 


30,  3:J8,  7U1  5,  640j5i  m      22.04 


15,087, 

5.412, 

48:^, 

7fi&, 

8G4, 

13St, 


mv2 

JU7 
0113 
410 

or*2 

007 


r»,0!)8,K^4 
8,  033, 1)31 
1,7:^K^K4 
I,  itXi,  015 
3,  532,  03H 
],r>44,8t^: 

i->2.  od: 

21U.  075 


14,  in.B74;32,IMl,0!ll 


( 


5,  r,(H),  041) 
742.  IM2 

o.-vo,  :j83 
i,enri,iiN 

:il2,4t5 
31,1^11 
VJK  371 


ta>tU»71  40 
2 1 5,  7;U*  4^ 
105,  7IS2  51 
2^5^154  87 
f<8,  1>:jO  '24 
2l,i^:»0  3{ti 


17,412/1130  2,000,000  40 
H>,U72,lSai.512,OOI  ?.!* 
2,195,181  3.''4.  i:l2u0 
2,2rdp,mHj,  y44, 121  21, 
l,4i5.SWft,  3ir.,27U  27 
l,fil4,43j|  3 4; I,  028  74 1 
224,  5271  4ri.  OtiO  15 
1M3,701>       ^H,2iii  m. 


wio, 

1H5, 
4X1, 


I 
452  3, 
03:i  b 
451 
518 
47H 

o:i'j 
r}i4 

1150 


I 

143,  5(15  01 
^182.543  8-1 
:*45.  4i>2  Oki 
412,  l«i:t  Tifli 
825,  040  SSI 
;nfl.0^12  20 
37,HIH  70l 
51,7:i5  '28: 


47,  im,  SK15|7. 073,  U12  4t» 


17,  23*,  091  2ri,  NOS,  170'3,  4 HO,  335  : 


H.  :m,  n'itiri  i:i,  ml  5(35,  i,  770, 

2,  m  80 1 1  2.  074,  il3ll|     423, 


5,3mi 

fl,ooi,:i(tM 
2,or(bo:ui 

H4,452 
4t.\2.M 


k  214^  7731 

7,  fm\  AM 

2.  310,  4  4  Tt 

170,  2!13 

72.1,  *;2(i 


Total 10, 405, 1  as  38, 4152. 015  55. 1 47,  243  8, 148,  207  07 


02^ 
II  Sfl 
47:?,  tm  3t» 
:mi.  Mvi  lol 

4K7.40!  3tJ 
;i3.  4^3  M 
08, 137  Oil 


20.42 


2.1. 06 


Fme 
and  dn- 
Ciabk^ 


Pet  et 


U  10 


Id  m 


SLOa       Ii.78 

Digitized  byl 


rKiioiENTAaeoT 

TOTAL  VALUK. 


Froe. 


5L13 


43.(17 


00.  oa 


20.40 


20,  Otl 


Duti- 
&blt3. 


4a  87 


m,^ 


014(1 


70*6* 


70.01 


GbV^ 
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No.  94.— IMPORTS  from  the  UNITED  STATES  into  tie  DOMINION  of  CANADA 
entered  for  CONSUMPTION,  &o.,  1875  to  18S6— Continued. 


TEAB  AND  PKOV- 
INCBS. 


1884. 

Ontario 

Qoebeo 

IvovaScotlA 

New  Branswiok 

Manitoba 

British  Colainbia 

Prince  Edward  Island 
Northwest  Territories 

Total 

1885. 

Ontario 

Quebec 

NovaSootla 

New  Bmnswick 

Manitoba 

British  Colambia 

Prince  Edward  Island . 
Northwest  Territories 

Total 

188G. 

Ontario 

Qaebec 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

Manitoba 

British  Columbia 

Prince  Edward  Island . 
Northwest  Territories 

Total 


TOTAL  YALUB  XNTBBED  FOB 
COM8UMFTION. 


6. 671. 225 
6,565,053 
753.268 
977, 997 
.466.727 
228,869 
49,928 
306,187 


AVBBAOV  AD 

YALOEftM  BATB8 

OP  DUTY  OH— 


15,802,81122,374, 
7.79tf.60714.36», 
1,868,180 
1,821,443 
1, 524, 548 
2, 152, 167 
180,091 
84.015 


2.621, 
2,799, 
1,991, 
2,881, 

230. 

890. 


0363,192,070  25 
7501,613.847  85 


390, 138  15 
433, 913  14 
374, 059  65 
547,233  04 
45,933  30 
17,905  01 


15. 919, 254  31. 231, 947  47, 151, 201  6, 624, 100 


5,870, 
6,707, 

629, 
1, 16-'. 

244. 

441, 
53. 


32815, 

8681  7, 
4281  1, 
619,  1, 
614  1, 


15, 198, 163 


457.97921,328, 
733.97514,441. 
587,980  2,217, 


810, 146 
031.004 
812,424 
126,236 
94,042 


2,978. 

1,275, 

2,253. 

179. 

182. 


307  3.288.457  20 
8431,759.820  60 
408  430,647  84 
464, 808  69 
284,339  56 
477. 200  58 
44.441  22 
19.633  50 


765 
708 
442 
775 
791 


29.650.87644,858,039 


6,769,354  69 


21.21 


22.82 


14.89 


14.05 


15.69 


rBBCBHTAOS  01 
TOTAL  YALUB. 


33.76 


33.88 


7L9» 


eB.24 


RECAPITULATION. 


1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1870 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 


26.617, 
22,765, 
25,865, 
24, 535, 
18,366. 
8.627, 
10.700, 
14.111, 
16,495. 
13.989, 
15,019, 
15,198, 


812  22, 023. 665  48, 641, 477  3, 
267  21. 332, 605  44. 097, 772  4, 
167  23, 510, 998  49, 876, 105  4, 
826  23, 452. 580  47. 088. 406  4, 
849  23, 693. 859  42, 000. 208  5, 
216;19,660, 
388  2:1, 632. 


1,567 
t.313 
^061 
!.045 
1,697 
,04 


28. 193, 783  4. 
36, 338, 701  5, 
47,052,935,7. 
55. 147, 243  8. 
49.785,8t*87, 
47,151.2016. 


32.941. 
38,652. 
35,796, 
31,231, 
29, 059, 876  44, 858;  039,6, 


846,868  77 

17.47 

7.91 

54.72 

100. 112  89 

19.22 

9.30 

51.62 

888,737  35 

18.67 

a89 

52.38 

788,611  6« 

20.42 

9.98 

51.13 

508.477  2C 

23.25 

13.10 

43.67 

512.415  25 

23.06 

10.00 

80.60 

649, 151  89 

22.04 

15.55 

20.40 

073, 012  49 

21.47 

15.03 

20.99 

148,267  67 

21.08 

14.78 

29.01 

411.946  37 

27.06 

14.89 

28.10 

624, 100  89 

21.21 

14.05 

33.76 

769,354  60 

22.82 

15.09 

83.88 

4S.28 
48.38 
47.63 

48.87 

fica 

69.40 
70.54 
70.01 
70.09 
71.90 
66.24 
66.13 
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'So.  96.— Statement  showiDg  the  moTement  of  Gold  nod  Silyee  Coin 
and  Bullion  between  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  during  each  Year  ending  June  30,  1883,  1884, 1885,  and  1886, 
as  shown  by  the  Canadian  and  the  United  States  accounts  of  im- 
ports and  exports. 


COIN  AND  BULUOK. 


Gold: 
Coin. 


1889. 


SDrer: 
Coin.... 

BBllrOn  « 


Total... 
In  oars,  i 


Gold: 

Coin.... 

BnlUon  . 
SQver: 

Coin.... 

BolUon. 


Totol 

In  oars,  Sto  . 


Gold: 

Coin.... 

BnlUon  . 
surer: 

Cotn.... 

BnlUon  . 


1885. 


Totol 

Inonn,  fto. 


DfPOBm  ROM  CAHADA. 


Per  Canadian 
aoooonta  of 
export*. 


DcUart. 
881,000 


681,600 


2,188,702 


Per  United  States 
aoooonte  of  im- 
port*. 


DoOart. 

8,700,770 
667.412 


2,188,702 


2,021,266 


188S. 
Total: 

Prorinoeof  Ontorio 

ProTinceot  Qnebeo 

ProTince  of  Manitoba 

Prorinee  of  Nora  Sootia. . . 

ProTlnoe  of  New  Bmna- 
wick. 

Prorinoeof  British  Colom- 
bia  


Gold: 

Coin.... 

Bullion  . 
SUTor: 

Coin.... 

BnlUon  . 


1886. 


Total 

Inoaxa,  Ao . 


2,021,266 


2,018^266  I 
8,000 1 


2,021,266 


60,100 


60,100 


(•) 


11,676 


4,279.666 
8,680.662 


BXPOBTB  TO  CAHADA. 


Per  Canadian 
accounts  of 
imports. 


PsrUnitedStates 
acooonto  c»f  ex- 
ports. 


1.640.000 


885,188 


2,070,700    1 
616,403  !| 

800  , 


706,088 


2,006,688  1 
2,066,800 


706,088  * 
(•) 


481,678 
684.082 

20 


1,076,680 
480,103 


1,674,601 


1,574,601 


456.243 
23,050 
505.487 


(  201.429,) 
<  1, 378. 020  > 
(        238  5 


1,075.680 


4,674,601 


107,124 
687,705 

8.116 
1,827 


804,772 
185.268 


2.080.604  \\  ' 


2.030.664  I 


*  Not  stated. 


8,180 


1.643,130 
1. 643. 180 


700,000 
607 


700.607 
700,000 


576,000 
8.600 


578,600 
678,500 


678,600 


678.600 


1,130,000 


6,860 


1,186.850 
1,186,850 
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No.  96.— MOVEMENT  of  GOLD  and  SILVER  COIN  and  BULLION  between  the 
UNITED  STATES  and  the  DOMINION  of  CANADA,  &c.,  1883  to  1886— Continued. 


COIN  AND  BULLION. 


IMPOBTB  FROM  CANADA. 


Per  Canadiaa 
acooants  of 
•rports. 


Per  United  States 
aocoonto  of  iin> 
ports. 


EXPOBT8  TO  CANADA. 


Per  Cantdiaa 
acoonntt  of 
imports. 


PerUaitedStates 
aooonnts  of  ax- 
ports. 


1886: 
Total: 

ProTinoe  of  Ontario 

Province  of  Qoebec 

Province  of  Manitoba 

Province  of  Nova  Scotia. . . 
Province  of  New  Bmns- 

wick 

Province  of  British  Coliun- 

Wa 


DottOTB, 


100 


DoOcm. 


50,000 


10,718 
168.  SSO 
610,504 


289,220 

1,790,883 

100 

12 

10,000 


DoOnrv. 
l*U6^fi 


50,100 


804,772 


2,089,664 


1,186^890 


See  also  tables  Nos.  62,  55.  66,  57,  67.  68,  and  60  in  this  Quarterly.  No.  2, 1886-'87.  for  information  re- 
sting to  the  Dominion  or  Canada. 


Tbeasuby  Department, 

Bureau  of  Statistics^  March  9, 1887. 


Chief  of  Bureau 
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No.  78.— y^AY,    1887. 
COAL  HIHES  OF  HEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

UEPORT  OF  CONSUL  GRIFFIN, 

The  coal  mines  of  New  South  Wales  are  by  far  the  most  important 
in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  mineral  is  of  snch' excellent  qaality 
and  the  seams  are  so  extensive  and  easily  worked  that  we  may  well 
stand  amazed  at  the  promise  of  their  future.  The  total  area  covered 
by  the  seams  is  estimated  at  23,950  square  miles.  They  extend  firom 
the  twenty-ninth  to  the  thirty-sixth  parallel  of  south  latitude  and  pene- 
trate to  the  water's  edge  along  many  miles  of  the  sea-coast.  Mr.  Keene, 
the  late  examiner  of  the  coal-Belds  of  this  colony,  traced  the  seams  700 
miles  north  of  the  deposits  near  Newcastle,  and  found  them  covered  and 
underlaid  with  the  same  fossil  flora  and  fauna  characteristic  of  the  New- 
castle district.  He  is  fully  satisfiec  that  these  deiK>sits  are  amongst 
the  most  extensive  and  valuable  in  the  world.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
highest  authorities  on  minerals,  both  in  England  and  Australia,  are 
very  decided  in  the  opinion  that  the  New  South  Wales  coal  in  many  re- 
spects is  superior  to  English  coal,  inasmuch  as  it  is  better  adapted  to 
steam  purposes  and  richer  in  gas-giving  properties.  The  lower  beds 
of  the  coal  series  of  this  colony  are  said  by  geologists  to  be  older  than 
any  worked  in  Europe,  and  the  upper  beds  represent  the  most  recent 
of  the  European  true  Carboniferous  formations.  It  has  been  noticed 
that  all  the  New  South  Wales  seams,  from  the  Silurian  upwards,  are 
uniform  in  their  deposits,  and  this  fact  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  portion  of  the  globe  was  comparatively  free  from  violent  eruptions 
and  disturbances  from  the  Silurian  to  the  Permian  period,  and  that  the 
alternate  submergences  and  elevations  of  the  land  were  slow  and 
gi^ual. 

There  are  very  few  workable  coal  seams  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  but 
the  mineral  exists  in  considerable  quantities  in  other  portions  of  Ans- 
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tralasia,  especially  in  Queensland  and  New  Zealand.  During  the  year 
1885  the  output  of  the  Queenslund  mines  was  more  than  double  that  of 
1884,  but  the  combiue<l  products  of  the  whole  of  the  Aastralasiau  group 
are  insignificant  when  compared  with  those  of  New  8outh  Wales.  The 
government  authorities  have  divided  the  coal-fields  of  New  South 
Water  into  three  districts,  the  northern,  southern,  and  western. 

THE  NORTHERN  DISTRICT. 

The  northern  district  produces  not  only  the  best  coal  but  the  greatest 
quantity.  The  famous  Hunter  River  and  Newcastle  mines  belong  to 
that  district.  The  shipping  facilities  at  Newcastle  are  extraordinary, 
the  tonnage  of  the  port  being  at  times  as  large  as  that  of  Sydney,  the 
metropolitan  city  of  Australasia. 

Newcastle,  which  contains  a  iwjuiljition  of  about  30,000,  is  situated 
75  miles  north  of  Sydney,  on  the  lelt  bank  of  the  Hunter  liiver,  at  its 
mouth,  which  indeed  forms  the  harbor  of  the  port.  The  public  build- 
ings possess  many  and  varied  attractions.  The  customhouse,  iK)8t- 
offlce,  market  building,  and  hospital,  the  churches,  &c.,  are  constructed 
in  the  most  approved  style  of  architecture,  and  bhow  the  taste  and 
wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  Vast  sums  have  been  expended  in  the  last 
few  years  in  improving  the  harbor.  The  depth  of  water  on  the  shores 
is  22  feet. 

The  machinery  used  for  loading  vessels  with  coal  is  of  very  high 
order.  It  consists  of  7  steam  cranes  and  4  shoots,  belonging  to  the  gov- 
ernment, and  6  cranes  belonging  to  the  Australian  Agricultural  Com- 
pany, and  2  belonging  to  the  Newcastle  Company.  These  cranes  have 
a  loading  capacity  of  from  12,000  to  14,000  tons  per  day.  The  cranes 
at  Bullock  Island  Dock  have  a  capacity  of  0,000  tons  daily.  Those 
erected  on  the  wharf  formed  by  the  dike  comprise  2  of  25  tons  each 
and  6  of  15  tons  each.  As  much  as  250  tons  of  coal  have  been  put 
aboard  ship  at  Newcastle  in  sixty-six  minutes. 

A  branch  line  with  a  viaduct  over  Thorsby's  Creek  connects  the 
wharves  at  Bullock  Island  with  the  Great  Northern  Uailway. 

Naval-defense  works  have  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  protec^ 
ing  the  port  in  time  of  war.  The  fort  au  Flagstaff  Hill,  commanding 
the  harbor,  has  three  9  inch  guns  and  four  rifled  80-pounders. 

The  quantity  of  coal  produced  in  the  northern  district  is  about  2,350,000 
tons  per  annum,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  coal  product  of  the 
colony.  In  1880  the  output  of  the  northern  mines  amounted  to  2,415,112 
tons.  In  1885  there  were  2.113,372  tons  against  453.372  tons  for  the 
southern  district  and  311.702  tons  for  the  western.  The  mines  in  the 
northern  district  are  practically  inexhaustible,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  they  will  last  for  the  next  seven 
hundred  years. 

The  publication  of  tlie  last  report  of  the  royal  commission  on  the  New 
castle  collieries  reveals  many  interesting  facts  in  connection  with  the 
northern  mines.  The  ro])ort  is  a  very  voluminous  one  and  conUiins  181 
closely  printed  pages.  The  following  collieries  were  examined  by  the 
commission :  Stevenson's,  Broughall  and  Griflfilhs,  Maryville,  Wickham, 
Bullock  Island,  Iletton,  Stockton,  Australian  Agriculiural  Company's 
No.  2  pit,  Newcastle  Coal  Mining  Company's  pit  B,  Burwood  borings  on 
Stockton  peninsula,  and,  lastly  the  surface  of  Spennymore  and  other 
collieries  on  Tighe's  Hill. 
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The  commission  was  composed  of  gentlemen  of  large  experience  in 
coal  mining,  and  especially  in  this  colony.  They  examined  as  many  as 
forty- tive  witnesses,  and  their  testimony  comprises  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable and  interesting  features  in  the  report.  The  commission  gave 
great  attention,  not  only  to  the  present  condition  of  the  mines,  but  to 
their  prospective  workings  under  the  waters  of  the  harbor  or  the  Pacific 
Oceau.  Very  careful  investigations  were  made  as  to  the  character  of 
the  strata  shafts  and  underground  workings  in  collieries  some  milesdis- 
tant  from  the  harbor  but  adjoining  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  area  em- 
braced measures  from  north  to  south  7^  miles,  and  from  east  to  west 
4  miles,  and  comprises  portions  of  the  parishes  of  Kahiba  on  the  south 
,and  of  Newcastle  on  the  north.  The  report,  alter  mentioning  that  the 
district  is  overlaid  with  rocks  belonging  to  the  lower  Coal  Measures,^ 
states  that  the  Newcastle  seam,  the  lowest  workable  coal  of  this  series 
of  Carboniferous  rocks,  as  well  as  the  higher  and  superimposed  coal 
seams,  once  covered  the  Whole  area  under  review,  and  which  at  a  sub- 
sequent i>eriod  was  denuded  in  certain  portions  by  the  action  of  the  at- 
mosphere, rain,  frost,  or  running  water  at  a  time  when  the  relative 
height  of  the  land  to  that  of  the  ocean  was  difterent  from  what  it  now  is. 
Thealreration  in  the  relative  position  of  the  land  and  water  may  have  been 
caused  by  the  changes  in  the  earth's  ecliptic,  probably  arising  I'rom  the 
eifects  of  climate  near  the  poles,  or,  it  may  be,  but  less  likely,  from  the 
volcanic  forces  with  which  the  vast  insular  continent  of  Australia  was 
assailed  during  post-Tertiary,  or,  geologically  considered,  in  compara- 
tively recent  times. 

QUALITY  OF  THE  NORTH  DISTRICT  COAL. 

The  northern  coals  aro  pure  bituminous  coals,  with  strong  coking 
properties.  They  contain  much  less  ash  than  those  from  the  southern 
and  western  districts,  although  it  is  said  that  many  engineers  in  the 
British  navy  and  in  the  merchant-marine  service  prefer  the  semi-bitu- 
minous coal  to  the  northern,  because  the  disadvantage  of  the  greater 
proportion  of  ash  in  the* former  is  counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  it 
burns  more  evenly  and  uniformly  than  the  other  j  moreover,  it  does  not 
80  readily  form  into  clinkers ;  but  when  it  is  required  to  get  up  steam 
rapidly  the  northern  coal  is  preferred. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Dixon,  F.  C.  S.,  of  the  School  of  Arts,  of  this  city,  made  a 
series  of  analyses  of  the  various  coals  of  the  world  for  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  at  Sydney,  and  perhaps  a  better  idea  ot  the  character 
of  the  New  South  Wales  coals  can  be  formed  from  his  investigations 
than  from  any  other  source.  In  the  work  he  had  in  hand  he  followed 
the  calculation  given  by  Percy,  which  divides  all  the  different  kinds 
of  coal  into  anthracite,  bituminous,  and  hydrous  coals.  Mr.  Dixon 
had  also  in  mind  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  commissioi^  appointed 
by  the  Admiralty  to  investigate  the  British  coals  for  the  purpose  of  the 
navy,  one  of  which  was  that  coal  should  not  i)rogressively  decay,  for 
in  so  doing  it  becomes  liable  to  spontaneous  combustion.  Another  con- 
dition was  that  it  should  possess  considerable  cohesion  of  its  particles, 
Boas  not  to  break  into  small  fragments  by  constant  attrition  in  the  vessel. 
Another  point  was  that  it  should  have  consi<lerable  density.  Mr.  Dixon 
showed  by  comparison  that  the  coal  from  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales, 
18  much  denser  than  the  English  Newcastle  and  very  nearly  equal  to 
the  best  Welsh  coal. 
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I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Dixon  for  the  following  table,  showing  the  com- 
parative specific  gravity  and  percentage  of  sulphur,  ash,  and  volatile 
hydrocarbons  in  New  South  Wales  and  British  coals: 

Average  analysee. 


Coals. 


Kamber 

of 
samples. 


Speclfio 
gravity. 


Salpfaar. 


Volatile 
hydro* 
carbons. 


Newcastle.  New  Soath  Wales 
Western  New  South  Wales... 
Southern  New  South  Wales . . . 

Newcastle,  Bngland 

Derbyshire,  England 

Lancashire,  England 

Welsh 7 


1.311 
1.347 
1.374 
1.240 
1.284 
1.279 
1.318 


0.01 
1.03 
0.65 
1.24 
1.06 
1.37 
L34 


4.97 
10  81 
10.25 
8.82 
2.54 
4.64 
4.15 


S7.55 
30.42 
20.84 
36.44 
89.12 
40.61 
21.15 


According  to  this  table  a  ton  of  Kew  South  Wales  coal  would  occupy 
nearly  6  per  cent,  less  space  than  an  equal  quantity  of  British  coal. 
Mr.  Dixon  states  that  Kew  South  Wales  coal  contains  less  sulphur  than 
the  British,  and  consequently  is  not  so  liable  to  spontaneous  combustion 
or  to  affect  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  following  tables,  prepared  by  Mr.  Dixon,  show  the  component 
parts  of  various  samples  of  coal  in  the  northern  district: 

No.  1,— 'Sample  of  coal  from  ike  Auetralian  Agricultural  Company's  mine  at  Newcastle 

Specific  gravity 1.286 

Proi^mate  analyeie. 

Water 1.65 

Volatile  bydrooarbons 35.45 

Fixed  carbons 57.84 

Aah 4.44 

Sulphur 0.G2 

100.00 
Coke :  63.28  per  cent.    Ash:  Reddish. 

Analysie  of  a»k. 

Alumina 22.84 

Ferric  oxide 15.20 

Lime ^ 1.98 

Sulphuric  oxide 97 

Phosphoric  oxide 2.26 

Alumina 3.45 

Ferric  oxide ; trace 

Silica 53.10 

Undetermined  and  loss 20 

100.00 
No.  2. 

Percentage  of  organic  matter  and  water 9.97 

Analysis  of  residue*  * 

Alumina i 6.68 

Ferric  oxide 2.77 

Lime 42 

Magnesia 1.32 

Sulphuric  oxide - .21 
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Phosphoric  oxide 41 

Chlorine trace 

AlmniDa 12.31 

Silica 75.56 

Undetermined  and  loss 32 


100.00 
No.  3. — Clarence  River, 

Analyeie  of  ash, 

AJnmina.. 22.78 

Ferriooxide 4.01 

Lime 1.26 

Magnesia .- 48 

Snlphnric  oxido 21 

Phosphoric  oxide 96 

suiot"*:::::::::::::::'.:::::::;::::::::::::::::::.  ^:  11  Imsoinbie in  acid. 70.25. 

Undetermined  and  loss 05 


Soluble  in  acid,  29.70. 


100.00 

No.  A,^Femdale  colliery,  TigMs  Hill 
Specific  gravity 1.296 

Proximate  analpHe, 

Water 2.10 

Volatile  hydrocarbons ^ 36.22 

Fixed  carbon 57.24 

Ash 3.84 

Sulphur 60 

100.00 
Coke :  61.08  per  cent.    Ash :  Buff-colored. 

Analyeie  of  ash. 

Alumina 23.24^ 

Ferric  oxide .'. 9.21 

Lime 2.41 

Magnesia 2.11 

Sulphuric  oxide 74 

Phos|>horic  oxide 1.25 

Alumina., 6.42 

Ferric  oxide 3.44 

Lime 24 

Magnesia 23 

Silica 50.81, 


Soluble  in  acid,  38.96. 


Insoluble  in  acid,  61.14. 


100.00 

No.  5. — Liike  MoQuarie. 

A  bright  bituminous  coal. 
Specific  gravity..- 1.374 

Proximate  analysis. 

Water 2.31 

Volatile  hydrocarbons 31.95 

Fixed  carbons 53.88 

Ash 11.12 

Sulphur 74 

100.00 
The  coke  produced  was  hard.    Ash :  Grayish- white. 

No.  '6.— Jftufiii  colliery,  Newcastle, 

Bituminous,  bright,  with  a  few  narrow  dull  stteaks.              oiaitized  bv  GoOqIc 
Specific  gravity : 01^ 
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Proximate  analysis. 

Moisture - 2.r>9 

Volatile  hydrocarbons  ..* 3*.i.H7 

Fixed  carbou ^ 56.49 

Ash 5.61 

Sulphur 1.44 

100.00 

Coke:  62.10  percent.;  coke  bright,  dense,  with  fused  appearance,  little  swollen. 
Ash:  Reddish,  somewhat  fusible. 

No.  7. — Newcastle  Coal  Comjyanj/f  GUhe,  Naocastle, 
Specific  gravity 1.283 

Pi  oximaie  analysis. 

Water 2.14 

Volatile  hydrocarbons 33  36 

Fixed  carbou ^ 59.16 

Ash 4.76 

Sulphur  ...'. 58 

100.00 
Coke:  63.92  per  cent.    Ash:  Buflf  colored. 


Analysis  of  ash. 

Alumina 27.21) 

Ferric  oxide 11.11  I 

i;*™®  ■-. Vtr!^ Soluble  in  acid,  43.30. 

Magnesia 1.56  j  ' 

Sulphuric  oxide 72  | 

Phosphoric  oxide 1. 24  J 

Alumina 6. 51  '^ 

Ferric  oxide....* 3. 02  | 

Lime 61  Slnsoloble  iu  acid, 56.34. 

Magnesia * 63) 

Silica 45. 57  J 

Undetermined  and  loss .36 

100.00 

No.  8. — New  Lamhton  mine. 
Specific  gravity - 1.291 

Proximate  analysis. 

Water 2.61 

Volatile  hydrocarbons 30. 62 

Fixed  carbon 59.56 

Ash 6.72 

Sulphur 49 

100.00 
Coke:  66.28  per  cent.    Ash:  Reddish-colored. 

SOUTHERN  DISTRICT. 

The  soutbern  coals  are  of  a  niucb  duller  luster  than  the  northern,  and 
their  structure  is  not  so  laminated.  They  do  not  coke  in  an  ordinary 
fire,  but  will  do  so  if  treated  iu  an  oven.  It  has  been  predicted  that 
the  mines  of  this  district  will  become  iu  the  near  future  as  important 
as  those  of  the  north.  The  southern  coal  is  well  adapted  both  for  steam 
and  household  purposes.  Several  of  the  seams  extend  over  a  distance 
of  50  miles.    There  are  five  seams  at  Mount  Kembla,    The  lowest  is 
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above  the  level  of  the  ))laiDy  and  the  others  lie  superimposed  at  conven- 
ient distances  above  each  other  and  cropping  to  the  surface.  These 
seams  vary  in  thickness  from  4  feet  to  17  feet  6  inches.  The  mine  at 
Mount  Keira  is  worked  at  an  elevation  of  500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  seam  descends  gradually  until  it  reaches  almost  to  the 
level  of  the  ocean  at  Coal  Cliff.  The  mine  at  the  latter  place  is  a  very 
valuable  one;  coal  can  be  put  almost  immediately  from  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel  there  into  the  bunkers  of  the  vessels. 

The  method  of  working  at  Mount  Pleasant  is  simple  and  inexpensive. 
No  steam  machinery  is  required.  The  coal  is  run  down  from  the  mount- 
ain by  means  of  revolving  drums  and  wire  ropes. 

Wollongong,  the  sea- port  of  this  district,  is  the  third  in  rank  in  the  col- 
ony. It  is  situated  about  64  miles  from  Sydney.  The  harbor  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  the  construction  of  a  breakwater,  and  excavations 
out  of  solid  rock  to  a  depth  of  18  feet,  and  by  other  improvements,  such 
as  the  drainage  of  the  old  basin.  The  area  of  tbe  new  basins,  which 
now  form  one,  is  about  3  acres.  The  district  in  which  tbe  mines  are  sit- 
uated is  noted  for  its  fine  wheat  and  dairy  farms.  The  average  price 
of  land  in  the  district  is  about  £20  ($97.33)  per  acre.  The  farmers  in 
this  district  have  always  complained  of  a  scarcity  of  labor. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  component  parts,  specific  gravity,  of 
samples  of  coal  from  the  southern  district : 


I  Locality. 


Compositioii  per  cent.,  exclasiye  of 
^  water  only. 


I 


h 

si 


•si* 

m 


Nattal 

lioantKembU.. 
Hount  Keira.... 

Berrima    

BuUi(B.  Smith). 


Mean  . 


1.863 
1.379 
1.804 
L471 


91.24 
80.67 
78.82 
69. 9i 
76.85 


8.60 
5.30 
5.17 
4.55 
4.75 


0.59 
1.58 
E.87 
18.00 
5.04 


0.70 
1.33 
0.56 


trace 
0.87 
1.00 
^.80 
0.55 


4.66 
10.88 

9.81 
10.58 

laai 


8.28 
1.50 
1.15 
1.70 
L03 


92.87 

74.*35' 
64.24 
74.78 


8,590 
8,276 
7.983 
6,663 


1.394 


79.4011  4.675,  4.833  0.52 


0.74 


0.829 


L  733,76. 436 


7,875 


XJndet. 
18.21 
12.92 
11.82 
12.21 


12.54 


THE  WESTERN  DISTBICT. 

The  western  coals  are  much  drier  than  those  of  the  southern  dis- 
trict, and  contain  considerable  volatile  matter.  Mr.  Dixon  does  not 
think  that  they  will  ever  be  exported  in  large  quantities.  He  says, 
however,  that  they  will  answer  for  local  purposes  quite  as  well  as  many 
coals  worked  in  Great  Britain  and  France.  Mr.  Dixon  examined  nine 
samples  of  western  coals  for  the  International  Exhibition,  with  the  fol- 
lowing results : 

Table  showing  ike  average  oomposiiion  of  western  ooalsfrom  nine  analyses  made  by  Mr.  W, 

A,  Dixon,  F,  C,  S. 


Constitaents. 


Speciflo  gravity 

Water 

Volatile  matter 
Pixed  carbon... 

Ash 

Solphor 


Average, 


1.347 
2.290 
80.420 
55.940 
10.310 
1.310 


Highest 


1.400 
2.000 
85.020 
64.340 
12.010 
L750 


Loweat. 


1.836 
1.060 
25.840 
49.970 
9.260 
0.570 
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It  was  noticed  that  the  ash  in  western  coals  was  white  and  dense. 
In  the  northern  samples  it  is  often  buft*  and  red  tinted. 

From  a  series  of  analyses  made  by  Professor  Li versedge,  of  the  Sydney 
•University,  I  learn  that  the  amount  of  ash  in  the  coals  from  tbe  uorth- 
em  district  was  2.70  to  8.82  per  cent.,  or  upon  an  average  of  5.41  i>er 
cent.  J  souUiem  district  from  4.41  to  13.52  per  cent,  average  10.02; 
western  district  from  G.88  to  12.91  per  cent.,  average  9.87  per  cent.  ash. 
The  subjoined  tables  by  Mr.  Dixon  show  the  analysis  of  samples  of  coal 
in  the  western  district : 

No.  1. 

Specific  gravity 1.329 

Proximate  analysis. 

Water 2.70 

Volatile  hydrocarbons 28.78 

Fixed  carbon 57.8b 

Ash 9.88 

Salphnr 76 

100.00 
Ash:  Gray. 

Atmlysis  of  ash. 

Alumina - 21.13^ 

Ferric  oxide 1.39 

mS^u"::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;  :li  ^^"'"Wo  lu  acid. 24.02 

Solphoric  oxide 16 

Phosphoric  oxide - 55j 

Alumina 14.21  ) 

Magnesia trace  >Insolubloinacidy75.23 

Silica 6I.O2S 

Undetermined  and  loss 15 

100.00 
No.  2.^~-4  sample  of  the  whole  thicJcness  of  a  four-foot  seam  at  Katoomba, 

It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  a  bituminous  and  splint  coal,  with  bright  and  dull  col- 
ored pieces. 

Specific  gravity 1.343 

Proximate  analysis. 

Moisture 2.71 

Volatile  hydrocarbons 26.  SI 

Fixed  carbon 60.90 

Ash 10.84 

Sulphur 24 

100.00 

The  coke  is  dense,  scarcely  swollen,  but  fairly  lustrous ;  the  ash  is  white.  This  is 
a  fairly  good  coal,  the  low  percentage  of  sulphur  being  particularly  noteworthy. 

Analysis  of  ash. 

Alumina 35.26\ 

Ferric  oxide 98  1 

Lime traces  >  Soluble  in  acid,  37.10 

Magnesia 30 

Phosphoric  oxide 56  J 

smc"^".!;-.::::::::::::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  5^:iSin-oiubieinacid.e8.8i 

Undetermined  and  loss 09 


100.00 
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No.  3. — Lithgow  Valley  colliery. 
Specific  gravity 1. 34P 

Proximate  analysis. 

Water 2.24 

Volatile  hydrocarbons -^ 28.48 

Fixed  carbon. 58.80 

Ash 9.68 

Sulphur : 80 

100.00 
Ash:  Grayish- white. 

Analysis  of  ash. 

Alumina 20.24' 

Ferric  oxide 1.42 

Lime 74 

Magnesia 57 

Sulphuric  oxide 11 

Phosphoric  oxide 64^ 

smo"":*::::::::"::::::::"::":::::::::-.::::::::;  '^:ti\^n'>oiM^in^ii,7&.^ 

Undetermined  and  loss 05 


>  Soluble  in  acid,  23. 72 


100.00 


other  samples  of  coal  from  this  district  have  been  examined  with 
fnlly  as  favorable  results.  At  Wallerawang  (western  district),  105  miles 
from  Sydney,  good  coal,  hard  and  compact,  has  been  found.  One  sam- 
ple from  a  seam  17i}  feet  thick  yielded  upon  analysis  55.74  per  cent,  of 
lixed  carbon,  33.24  volatile  hydrocarbon,  water  1.61,  and  ash  9.50  per 
♦  cent.;  specific  gravity,  1.333 ;  coke,  62.25. 

Above  the  lowest  seam  was  one  of  6  feet  G  inches,  and  several  others 
varying  from  3  to  4  feet  in  thickness.  There  are  extensive  strata  of 
limestone  in  the  same  district.  They  occur  at  the  junction  of  the  Coal 
Measures  with  Upper  Silurian  or  Devonian  beds,  and  consist  of  magne- 
tite and  brown  hematite,  as  well  as  clay  band  ores,  which  are  interstrati- 
fied  with  the  Coal  Measures.  The  magnetite  runs  approximately  north- 
east and  northwest,  and  the  magnetic  effect  is  said  to  be  so  powerful  as  to 
render  the  compass  useless  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lode.  The  vein 
is  13  feet  wide,  the  ore  compact,  and  accompanied  by  silicious  gangue. 
It  yields  about  41  per  cent,  of  iron  and  is  free  from  phosphorus  and  sul- 
phur. The  brown  hematite  vein  has  nearly  the  same  direction  as  the 
above,  and  along  the  line  of  its  outcrop  great  blocks  of  ore  are  scattered 
from  12  to  50  feet  for  nearly  a  mile.  At  a  depth  of  40  feet  the  vein  is 
18  to  20  feet  thick,  and  the  ore  is  composed  of  mammillated  fibrous 
nodules.  There  are  four  seams  of  clay  band  which  lie  nearly  horizon- 
tally, and  crop  out  on  both  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  dividing  range. 
The  lowest  is  rather  impure,  but  the  others  are  good,  containing  from 
49  to  56  per  cent,  of  metal  and  very  little  sulphur  or  phosphorus.  The 
seams  average  from  10  to  20  feet  in  thickness. 

TOTAL  OUTPUT. 

The  total  output  of  all  the  coal  mines  in  Kew  South  Wales  during 
the  year  1886  was  3,000,000  tons,  valued  at  $7,064,427.  The  shale  pro- 
duct or  boghead  mineral  was  40,000  tons,  valued  at  $85,000,  and  if  it 
were  added  to  the  coal  the  total  amount  would  be  3,040,000  tons,  valued 
at  $7,149,427.  The  New  South  Wales  shale  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  the 
world.    Its  gas-illuminating  power  is  equal  to  43  standard  candles,  con- 
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Buining  5  cubic  feet  per  hour.  It  ia  ex])orted  to  the  neighboring  colo- 
nies and  to  San  Francisco,  where  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gas. 
Indeed  ifs  properties  are  so  rich,  that  an  addition  of  5  per  cent,  to  or- 
dinary bituminous  coal  is  all  that  is  required  to  give  gas  made  there- 
from the  requisite  illuminating  power. 

Oonsiderable  quantities  of  this  shale  are  consumed  in  the  colony  in 
the  manufacture  of  kerosene  by  ttie  i)roces8  of  slow  distillation.  The 
quantity  of  kerosene  shale  oil  made  from  it  during  the  year  1886  was 
112,000  gallons  against  90,000  -gallons  for  1885.  This  oil,  while  not  as 
good  as  the  American,  is  becoming  popular  here,  partly  because  it  is  of 
home  manufacture,  and  from  thefaet  that  it  is  sold  at  a  lower  price 
than  that  imported  from  the  United  States,  upon  which  there  is  a  duty 
of  Od,  (12  cents)  per  gallon.  This  subject  has,  however,  been  treated  at 
length  by  me  in  my  special  report  on  "Kerosene  and  Kerosene  Shale,'' 
published  in  No.  GO  of  the  Consular  Reports. 

The  total  output  of  the  coal  mines  of  New  South  Wales  since  the 
commencement  of  coal  mining,  in  1858,  is  estimated  in  the  government 
returns  at  35,723,274  tons.  The  quantity  produced  in  1S58  was  210,397 
tons,  valued  at  $810,810.  Of  this  102,870  tons  were  used  for  home  con- 
sumption ;  the  remainder  was  exported.  In  1868  the  annual  output  had 
increased  to  954,231  tons.  In  1878  it  was  1,575,497  tons;  and  in  1886, 
as  previously  stated,  3,000,000  tons.  The  quantity  used  for  home  con- 
sumption during  1886  was  estimated  at  1,300,000  tons. 

Quantity  and  value  of  the  output  of  the  mines  for  each  year  from  1858  to  188C,  inclusive. 


Years. 


1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1868 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 


Tons. 

Value.      1 

216,397 

$810,810  ! 

308,213 

1,021,855 

868, 862 

1. 1:^2, 465  ' 

842,067 

1.094,100  1 

476,522 

1, 526. 170 

433, 8d9 

1,181,150  , 

540, 012 

1,850,855 

585,  625 

1,371,515 

774.238 

1,620,245 

770, 012 

1,713,276  ' 

954, 321 

2,089,015  1 

919, 774 

1,730,730  1 

868,564 

1. 684, 180 

808,784 

1, 581,  700 

1, 012, 426 

1,980,990  1 

Years. 


1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 


Tons. 


Valiie. 


192,862 
804. 012 
329,729 
310,918 
444, 271 
575, 497 
583. 3HI 
406,180 
769, 597 
109,282 
521, 457 
749, 100 
878.863 
000.000 


$3,328,735 
8, 951, 320 
4, 097, 145 
4,016.500 
4. 204. 990 
4,604,680 
♦.754.390 

-  3.076.680 
8. 016, 240 
4,744,825 
6,000,705 
6, 51.'),  880 
0,701,060 
7,064,427 


The  subjoined  table  shows  the 'quantity  and  value  of  coal  raised  in 
each  district  for  1885 : 


District. 

QuanUty. 

Value. 

■fTorthem  district 

Tom. 
2,113,372 
453, 720 
811,762 

$5,164,970 

Boat  hem  district 

1,152.530 

Western  district 

334,962 



Total 

2,878,854 

6,652,462 

The  richest  mine  in  the  colony  during  the  year  proved  to  bo  that  of 
the  Newcastle  Coal  Mining  Company,  northern  district,  the  product 
being  485,053  tons.  The  mines  next  in  rank  were  the  Wallsend,  394,- 
604 tons 5  the  Cooperative,  252,685  tousj  the  Lambton,  223,030  tons; 
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the  Duckenfleld,  215,723  tons ;  all  in  the  narae  district.  In  the  southern 
district  the  Mount  Kembla  nii.e  produced  128,579  tons;  the  Osboru 
Wallsend,  108,579  tons.  The  hext  were  Illawara«  99,841  tons,  and  Coal 
Cliff,  84,6(K)  tons.  The  richest  mines  in  the  western  district  were  the 
Lithgow  Valley,  73,500  tons;  Esk  Bank,  67,615  tons;  Zigzag,  60,000 
tons,  and  Katomba,  40,000  tons. 

The  mine  at  Greta,  northern  district,  is  worked  at  a  greater  depth 
than  any  other  in  the  colony,  and  that  of  the  Agricultural  Company 
comes  next.  The  former  is  450  feet,  alid  the  latter  303  feet  in  depth. 
Coal  has,  however,  been  found  with  the  assistance  of  the  diamond  drill 
at  a  depth  of  several  thousand  feet.  The  greatest  depth  penetrated  has  ^ 
been  on  the  Sydney  Coal  Mining  Company's  property,  near  this  city. 
Up  to  the  23d  of  January  of  the  present  year,  2,228  feet  has  been  bored, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  conglomerate  was  reached.  Mr.  C.  S.  Wilkinson 
the  colonial  geologist,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Slee,  inspector  of  mines,  were  pres- 
ent at  the  withdrawal  of  the  final  tube,  and  it  was  found  to  contain  as 
follows :  One  foot  of  coaly  shale,  a  3inch  band,  18  inches  of  semi- 
bituminous  or  bituminous  and  splint  coal  combined,  and  lastly  shale 
and  coal  mixed,  making  in  all  about  4  feet  of  coaly  shale  and  pure 
coal.  Mr.  Wilkinson  is  of  the  opinion  that  at  a  further  depth  of  from 
25  to  40  feet  the  main  Carboniferous  measure  which  runs  through  the 
district  will  be  reached.  The  samples  which  have  thus  been  unearthed 
are  from  the  deepest  coal  deposit  which  has  ever  been  reached  in  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

EXPORT  OP  COAL, 

The  total  export  of  coal,  from  the  opening  of  the  mines  in  1858  to  the 
close  of  1886,  amounted  to  22,428,585  tons,  valued  at  $110,027,480.  The 
exports  for  1886  were  1,735,865  tons,  valued  at  $4,735,010,  against 
1,756,356  tons,  valued  at  $4,833,315,  for  1885. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  coal  exports 
from  New  South  Wales  for  each  year  from  1876  to  1886,  inclusive : 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Valae. 

Year. 

Qaantity. 

Value. 

Ig7(j 

Tons. 
888,817 
915,725 
1,006,420 
908,049 
753,856 
829,844 

$3, 126, 055  ; 
3,244.835  ' 
8,642,030 
3, 023, 585 
1.126,429  1 
2,087,650 

1882 

Tant, 
1, 261, 545 
1, 512, 446 
1,690,763 
1,766,356 
1,735,865 

$3,235,165 

ign 

1883 

4,148,810 
4,655,225 
4,833,315 
4,785,010 

1878     

1884 

1879 

3885 

1880 

1886 

1881 

COUNTRIES  WHITHER  EXPORTED. 


The  greater  part  of  the  coal  exported  from  Kew  South  Wales  is  con- 
sumed by  the  neighboring  colonies.  Out  of  the  total  exports  for  1886 
the  colonies  consumed  1,027,775  tons,  valued  at  $2,724,120,  Victoria  re- 
ceiving 640,655  tons,  valued  at  $1,684,895;  South  Australia  140,623  tons, 
valued  at  $365,315;  Tasmania  47,501  tous,  valued  at  $130,165 ;  Kew 
Zealand  175,217  tons,  valued  at  $450,935 ;  Queensland  22,053  tons,  valued 
at  $60,755 ;  Western  Australia  11,726  tons,  valued  at  $32,055.  In  1885 
Victoria  received  657,325  tons.  South  Australia  1*2,277,  Tasmania 
45,408,  Kew  Zealand  180,164,  Queensland  52,341,  and  Western  Aus- 
traUa  12,309  tons.  ,    n^r^alo 

'  Digitized  by  VjOOv  Ic 
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The  following  table  Bhows  in  detail  the  quantity  and  value  of  coal 
exported  to  each  place  from  New  South  Wales  for  each  year  from  1884 
to  1886,  inclusive : 


Port. 


1884. 

Great  i^ritaiii 

Victoria 

Sonth  Australia 

TasniADia 

Now  Zealand 

OaeeDBland 

Western  Aastralia 

South  iSea  Islands 

New  Caledonia 

Fiji  Islands 

Hong-Kong 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

Mauritius 

Singapore 

Ceylon 

Tntioorln 

Kan^ooQ 

Madras 

Bassein 

Guam 

Mexico   

Bangkok  

Nagapatam 

Saigon  (Cocbin-Cbina) 

Eureka 

Wilmington,  Cal 

Ii6union 

Panama 

New  Guinea 

Padan^ 

SanDie^u 

Astoria 

Petropaulovski 

San  Francisco 

Cliiua 

ChUi 

Honolulu 

Java 

Manila 

Peru 

Japan  

Penang 

Portland,  Greg 

Total 

1885. 

Victoria 

South  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Qnoensland , 

Western  Australia.... 

South  Sea  Islands 

Now  Caledonia 

Fiji  Islands 

Hong-Koog 

Calcutta , 

Bombay 

Mauritius 

Singapore 

Ceylon 

Tnticorin 


Quantity. 


Tons. 

5.000 

51D,  385 

174,773 

38,490 

205, 280 

39.770 

10  383 

6,400 

14,935 

12. 978 

127, 233 

3,  551 

4.051 

10. 612 

36,733 

4,304 

8, 241 

11. 822 

8.672 

1,870 

076 

2,890 

1.694 

6,637 

100 

699 

32,506 

4K3 

3,160 

600 

0,819 

871 

1.481 

165 

167,888 

36, 081 

46. 563 

10,026 

62,415 

40.410 

7.846 

1,942 

8,100 

6.627 


1,600,'786 


557.825 

142.277 

47.608 

180.164 

62.341 

12.309 

4.919 

7.945 

16.310 

113.348 

13,223 

18,439 

7,763 

47. 878 

12, 079 

2.858 


Value. 


$136, 000 

2,3T7,000 

485,310 

102,755 

667,590 

108, 810 

40, 245 

21. 020 

39,510 

86.730 

840.360 

11,430 

11,140 

47,005 

04.395 

13,375 

8,665 

34,480 

10,235 

8.885 

2.685 

7,935 

4,660 

$18,930 

850 

2,970 

106,190 

1,805 

8.686 

1,650 

27.005 

2,895 

4,170 

600 

404.690 

107.970 

134,716 

30,600 

173.680 

110, 815 

21,645 

6,806 

8,925 

17.055 


6,620,970 


1.465,806 

872,675 

127,036 

482,710 

146, 625 

33,465 

15,455 

26.540 

45. 130 

815.175 

43,875 

51.605 

21,680 

130. 765 

33,465 

775 


Port. 


1885~Continned. 

l^angoon 

Madras 

Bassein 

Guam , 

Mexico 

Bangkok  

Nagapatam 

France  

Eureka 

Wilmington,  Cal.... 

Panama 

New  Guinea 

Padang 

SanDiego  , 

Burrar(V8  Inlet 

San  Francisco 

China 

ChiU 

Honolulu 

Java 

Manila 

Peru , 

Japan 

Portland,  Oreg 

Total , 

1886. 

Victoria , 

South  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand , 

Queensland 

South  Sea  Islands . . . 

New  Caledonia 

Fyilslands 

Hong-Kong 

China 

Chill 

Honolulu , 

Western  Aastralia. . 

Java 

Manila 

Peru 

Mauritius 

Singapore 

Ceylon 

Burmah 

Guam 

Mexico 

Bangkok 

Burrard'a  Inlet 

Panama  

British  New  Guinea 

Macassar 

Padang 

Petropaulovski 

Cape  Town 

India 

San  Francisco 

Wilmington,  Cal  ... 

Portland,  Oreg 

Astoria , 

Total 


Quantity. 


Tons. 

10.243 

1,200 

3,260 

10, 251 

1,623 

914 

9,080 

1,196 

1.422 

31,695 

2,118 

700 

606 

4.163 

250 

171.043 

84,449 

68,497 

15.886 

66.800 

56.827 

10.272 

4,108 

13,720 


1,756,356 


640.665 

140.623 

47.601 

165.217 

22,063 

816 

0.637 

21.920 

lt)0,586 

23,743 

41,794 

23,703 

11.726 

33,204 

36,617 

6,866 

6,334 

6,034 

6.868 

8,156 

1,795 

0,287 

1,886 

200 

8,666 

600 

800 

8,863 

1,750 

318 

64,386 

218.810 

63,438 

22,111 

11.411 


1,735,886 


Valae. 


$31,700 

4,500 

lt.840 

28,390 

4,100 

$2,610 

25,060 

4.600 

4,260 

101.190 

6,706 

1,060 

1,800 

11,420 

876 

497.616 

104,806 

107,780 

46,075 

180.686 

166^100 

30,406 

11,210 

48,206 


4,633,816 


1.684,806 

365,816 

180,165 

450,035 

60.766 

2.406 

26,106 

61,270 

26u,74<i 

61.076 

110,086 

64,030 

82.066 

08,030 

07.646 

16,076 

18,010 

16,170 

17.700 

23,226 

4.066 

26,020 

6,160 

000 

10.126 

1,690 

1.3?6 

11,000 

4,000 

870 

151.386 

634,430 

168.176 

61,260 

31,090 


4,735,010 


EXPORTS  TO  UNITED  STATES. 


The  exi^orts  of  coal  to  San  Francisco  and  otiier  ports  on  the  Padfio 
coast  of  the  United  States  have  steadily  increased  during  the  last  few 
Tears.    The  low  cost  of  freight  and  the  dmwbxick  of  75  cents  per  ton 
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allowed  open  coal  imported  into  the  United  States  for  tlie  use  of  foreign 
and  domestic  steamships  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  increase. 

I  give  below  a  table  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  coal  exported 
to  the  United  States  from  New  South  Wales  from  1881  to  1886,  inclu- 
sive,  and  the  names  of  ports  to  which  exported : 


Port. 

Quantity. 

Valne. 

Port 

Qoantity. 

Value. 

1881. 
San  Francisco 

Ton$. 
188,772 
11.230 

$317,935 
23,175 

w 

18^4. 

Wilmington,  Gal 

Astoria 

San  Francisco 

Torn. 
32,506 

1,481 
167,888 

5,627 

$106, 190 

4,170 

494,690 

17,055 

Portland,  United  States 

Total 

Total 

150,002 

341,110 

207,502 

622, 105 

172, 958 
6,113 

482, 480 
18,560 

1885. 
Wilmington,  Qui    

1882. 
San  Francisco 

31,695 
171,042 
13, 720 

101. 120 
497, 516 
43, 205 

Portland 

Portland 

Total 

179, 071 

501,040 

Total 

216,457 

641,900 

1883. 
Sm&  Francisco 

191,184 

1,190 

16,291 

579, 105 

3,250 

45. 610 

1886. 

San  Francisco 

Wilmington,  Cal 

218,819 
53, 483 
22,111 
11,411 

634,480 
158, 175 
61,250 
81  050 

Astoria 

Portland 

Portland 

Astoria 

Total 

Total 

208,665 

627,965 

805, 824 

£84,955 

MINEBS'  ACCIDENTS,  DISPUTES  ABOUT  WAGES,  ETC. 

The  total  nnmber  of  miners  at  the  various  collieries  in  New  Sonth 
Wales  during  the  year  1885  was  7,1975  of  these  1,510  were  employed 
above  ground  and  5,378  below  ground. 

An  interesting  feature  in  connection  with  coal  mining  in  New  South 
Wales  is  its  comparative  freedom  from  accidents,  such  as  fire-damp 
explosions,  which  render  the  loss  of  life  so  appalling  in  Britain.  The 
total  number  of  accidents  in  New  South  Wales  during  the  year  were 
61,  and  of  these  only  11  were  fatal.  Of  the  nonfatal  accidents  31  oc- 
curred in  the  northern  district  and  9  in  the  southern  district ;  of  the 
fatal  accidents  8  occurred  in  the  northern  district  and  3  in  the  south- 
ern. The  greater  portion  of  these  accidents  were  occasioned  by  the  fall 
of  coal,  and  but  one  or  two  from  the  explosion  of  gunpowder. 

The  wages  paid  to  miners  are  from  10«.  ($2.43)  to  158.  ($3.65)  per  day. 
The  wages  and  the  number  of  hours  the  men  are  required  to  work  have 
.  been  the  causes  of  frequent  disturbances,  which  in  some  instances  have 
led  to  serious  rioting  and  loss  of  life.  These  disputes  are  usually  set- 
tled by  arbitration.  They  assume  a  very  grave  character  when  the 
coal  companies  insist  on  the  employment  of  non-union  men,  or  black- 
legs, as  they  are  called  by  the  miners.  As  many  as  500  to  700  men  are 
out  on  a  strike  at  once,  and  it  is  astonishing  the  length  of  time  they  are 
enabled  to  hold  out.  One  of  the  most  noted  of  these  strikes  occurred 
last  year,  when  300  of  the  men  struclc  at  the  Lambton  mine,  in  the  north- 
ern district.  The  men  demanded  additional  pay  as  the  difficulty  of  the 
work  increased,  and  the  labor  council  of  their  district  approved  of  their 
coui*se.  The  miners  held  out  for  a  period  of  six  months,  and  during 
that  time  they  refused  to  do  work  of  any  kind  and  were  supported  by 
contributions  from  the  various  trade  and  labor  organizations  in  the 
colony.  The  difficulty  was  finally  settled  by  arbitration,  concessions 
being  made  on  both  sides.  '  Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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The  strike  at  Mount  Eembla  and  Mount  Keira,  in  tbe  Rontliern  dis- 
trict, .which  began  in  December  last,  was  of  a  very  serious  eh:inicter. 
The  men,  after  committing  several  acts  of  violence,  refase<l  every  c5on- 
cession  offerexl  by  their  employers,  and  tbe  dispute,  which  promised  to 
become  still  more  serious,  was  not  settled  until  a  large  nuDiber  of  miners 
had  been  ordered  from  Earope  by  cable.  It  was  then  agreed  that  the 
men  should  resume  duty  upon  the  terms  formerly  )>ropo8ed  by  their  em- 
])loyers,  and  that  the  European  miners  should  upon  tlieir  arrival  be  pro- 
vided with  work  upon  other  coal-fields  in  the  same  district. 

G.  W.  GllIFFIX, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Sydneyj  Xew  8outh  Wales,  February  9,  1887. 


THE  OOAJIEA  PEHIH8ULA. 

REPORT  OF  CON^L  PLTIMACUER. 

The  peninsula  of  theOoajira,  which  forms  the  extreme  northwestern 
part  of  Venezuela,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  entire  abandonment  into 
the  hands  of  the  Indians  of  the  same  name,  who  have  succeeded  up  to 
the  present  day  in  preserving  their  absolute  indejjendence,  recognizing 
no  authority  except  that  of  their  own  chiefs. 

Were  this  section  dista;nt  from  civilization,  as  are  the  Upper  Orinoco 
and  Amazon  Indian  regions,  this  state  of  affairs  would  excite  no  com- 
ment. But  situated  as  it  is  between  the  jirogressive  State  of  Zulia  on 
the  one  band  and  the  settled  Colombian  territory  of  Rio  Ilacha  on  tbe 
other,  it  seems  strange  that  no  successful  attempts  have  lieen  maile  to 
open  up  a  country  which,  from  its  favorable  position  and  natural  ad- 
vantages, offers  such  an  excellent  field  for  colonization. 

THE  GOAJIBA  INDIANS. 

At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest  the  Goajiras  occupied  their  pres- 
ent territory,  but  tradition  is  almost  silent  respecting  their  remote  ante- 
cedents. 

They  are  divided  into  different  tribes  or  clans,  all,  however,  being  of 
the  same  race,  with  similar  language  and  customs,  and  the  differ- 
ent divisions  now  existing  are  no  doubt  developments  of  individual 
families  of  tbe  same  general  stock.  They  are  robust  and  warlike, 
with 'dark  complexions  and  straight  hair,  and,  like  most  savages,  are 
irreclaimably  given  to  raids  and  robberies,  keeping  the  interior  of  the 
peninsnla  in  an  almost  constant  turmoil. 

Tbe  Venezuelan  Government  has  contented  itself  with  i>lacing  a  mili- 
tary post  on  the  frontier  for  the  protection  of  tbe  whites  who,  attracted 
by  the  fine  grazing  country,  have  established  cattle  farms  and  small  set- 
tlements in  the  neighborhood. 

In  spite  of  this  precaution,  however,  the  Indians  at  times  combine  in 
numbers  of  several  hundreds,  make  a  dash  into  civilized  territory,  and 
retreat  to  their  own  domain  with  their  plunder. 

TRADE  OP   THE  INDIANS. 

Although  the  Goajiras  are  entirely  intractable,  and,  remembering  the 
cruelties  practiced  during  the  conquest,  preserve  a  constant  hatr^  to- 
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wards  all  who  are  not  of  their  own  race,  yet  they  are  quite  alive  to  the 
advantages  of  trade,  and  in  the  dry  Kea^^on  make  frequent  visits  to  the 
frontier  settlements,  where  they  exchange  their  cattle,  horses, asses, &e., 
for  the  products  of  civi]izatioi!,amoug  which  rum  holds  the  first  rank. 
They  barter  also  for  calicoes,  sheetiug,  beads,  knives,  and  other  articles 
useful  to  the.savage,  but  which  he  has  not  the  means  or  ingenuity  to 
supply  for  himself,  giving  in  exchange  animals  of  their  own  breeding  and 
not  unfrequently  young  children  and  girls,  which  latter  become  the  mis- 
tresses of  their  purchasers,  and  the  former  are  trained  to  domestic  serv- 
ice. 

When  the  Indians  are  not  unquiet  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  traders 
penetrate  into  the  interior,  and  these  exp(  ditions  have  at  times  given 
great  profit.  1 1  is  necessary,  however,  for  t  he  security  of  the  individual 
that  he  should  have  some  special  bond  of  union  with  the  prominent 
caciques,  and  this  is  generally  marriage,  which  has  become  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  trade. 

On  account  of  the  division  of  the  Indians  into  various  tribes,  usually 
at  feud  with  each  other,  it  often  happens  that  a  trader  has  several  wives, 
each  being  of  influence  in  her  particular  clan,  which  insures  her  husband 
a  safe-conduct  in  her  own  district,  where  she  continues  to  reside  among 
"her  people,  and  seeing  her  husband  only  when  he  may  chance  to  visit 
that  particular  region. 

Marriage  of  this  character  is  a  somewhat  expensive  luxury,  as  besides 
the  articles  of  value,  amounting  sometimes  to  several  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars, given  to  the  girl's  father,  all  of  her  relatives,  to  the  most  remote 
degree  of  kin,  expect  to  be  favored  with  gifts. 

CUSTOMS  OP  THE  INDIANS. 

These  Indians  know  but  little  of  agriculture,  but  engage  largely  in  the 
breeding  of  cattle,  for  which  the  peninsula  is  most  admirably  adapted. 
Maize  and  vegetables  are  cultivated  on  a  small  scale,  and  cotton,  which 
grows  wild  in  some  localities,  gives  exceptional  returns  when  any  at- 
tention is  paid  to  its  culture. 

The  women  spin  their  own  yarns,  and  with  rude  hand-and-foot  looms 
weave  a  substantial  fabric  of  which  they  make  hammocks  and  other 
articles  which  are  durably  dyed  in  various  colors  by  peculiar  earths  and 
the  juices  of  trees  and  plants. 

The  customs  of  the  Goajiras  are  singular  and  interesting,  and  it  is 
noticeable  that  their  laws  and  usages  have  roLaained  without  change 
from  time  immemorial.  One  of  their  most  striking  customs  is  a  com- 
plicated system  of  what  is  called  by  them  **  payment  of  tears  and  blood,'' 
and  this  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  conflicts  between  the  clans. 

Among  all  savages  revenge  is  a  sacred  duty,  and  as  according  to  Oo- 
ajira  ethics  an  entire  tribe  is  supposed  to  be  responsible  in  the  aggre- 
gate and  individually  for  the  acts  of  one  of  its  members,  a  trifling  aSair 
in  the  beginning  may  produce  grave  consequences  ultimately.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  so  dangerous  lor  white  men  to  enter  the 
Ooajira  territory,  as  the  Indians  make  no  distinctions  of  nationality,  but 
consider  all  who  are  not  of  themselves  as  belonging  to  one  grand  fam- 
ily, all  the  members  of  which  are  responsible  for  a  real  or  fancied  out- 
THge  committed  by  an  individual,  and  any  one  of  whom  is  to  be  con- 
sidered to  a  certain  extent  as  a  hostage  lor  the  conduct  of  the  rest. 

By  the  payment  of  the  compensation  of  tears  and  blood,  however, 
any  injury  inflicted  may  be  condoned,  it  being  noticed  that  it  is  not  the 
aggrieved  individual  who  demanded  this  payment,  but  his  relatives,  es- 
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pecially  those  on  his  mother's  side,  who  are  supposed  to  be  of  a  closer 
relationship  than  the  family  of  his  father. 

'i  he  complication  of  this  system  will  be  seen  from  the  following  ex- 
amples : 

(1)  Self-inflicted  injuries. — If  an  Indian  accidentally  wound  himself, 
break  a  limb,  or  meet  with  any  similar  accident,  his  mother's  family 
immediately  demand  of  him  the  "payment  of  blood,  ^  on  the  theory  that, 
as  his  blood  is  also  their  own,  he  has  no  right  to  shed  it  without  mak- 
ing compensation.  The  relatives  of  his  father  also  claim  the  payment 
of  their  tears,  which  is  of  less  value.  Even  the  friends  who  may  have 
witnessed  the  accident  are  entitled  to  compensation  for  the  grief  into 
which  they  were  plunged  at  seeing  their  companion  suffer. 

The  amount  of  the  payment  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  injury. 
A.  trifling  cut  of  the  finger  calls  for  a  little  corn,  a  kid,  or  something  of 
equal  value,  and  if  the  matter  is  more  serious  nothing  less  than  a  goat 
or  a  sheep,  or  perhaps  a  cow,  can  assuage  the  sorrow  of  the  sympathiz- 
ing relatives. 

If  the  injured  party  is  too  poor  to  satisfy  these  exigencies  he  must  go 
begging,  going  from  hut  to  hut,  and  no  one  will  refuse  to  contribute  his 
miteto  assist  in  the  performance  of  a  recognized  duty. 

(2)  Injuries  inflicted  by  animals. — If  an  Indian  bojrows  ahorse  from  a 
friend  and  is  thrown,  or  in  any  way  injured,  his  relatives  demand  com- 
pensation from  the  owner  of  the  animal,  alleging  with  undeniable  logic 
that  the  aQcident  could  not  have  happened  had  he  not  lent  it.  In  case 
a  person  is  injured  by  his  own  animal  he  himself  must  compensate  his 
relatives  accordingly. 

(3)  General  responsibility. — ^This  is  of  daily  occurrence,  and  may  hap- 
pen in  various  ways.  For  example,  the  seller  of  any  article  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  results  which  may  follow  from  its  misuse.  For  this  reason 
traders  penetrating  to  the  interior  do  not  carry  rum  for  traffic  unless 
they  are  strong  enough  to  defend  themselves  and  property,  as  should 
compensation  for  the  results  of  overindulgence  be  denied,  the  Indians 
would  feel  quite  justified  in  seizing  anything  they  might  be  able  to  lay 
hands  upon. 

It  is  considered  an  affront,  which  must  be  paid  for,  to  call  a  Goajira 
by  his  Indian  name,  as  nearly  all  have  adopted  Spanish  patronymics 
and  many  have  even  become  baptized,  not  from  the  slightest  religions 
feelings  or  knowledge,  but  simply  to  enjoy  a  big  spree  gratis  at  the  feast 
celebrating  the  ceremony,  and  to  have  afterwards  god-fathers  to^appeal 
to  and  impose  upon. 

Pronouncing  the  name  of  a  deceased  Indian  in  presence  of  any  of  his 
surviving  relations  is  also  a  most  grave  offense,  and  can  only  be  con- 
doned by  large  payments. 

In  these  complicated  laws  of  compensation,  as  may  be  imagined, 
strict  justice  is  not  always  considered,  as  if  a  person  should  be  wounded 
or  lose  his  life  while  attempting  to  kill  another,  the  latter  must  pay 
blood  and  tear  money  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  been  the  ag- 
gressor. To  such  an  extreme  is  this  system  carried  that  should  a  child 
die  in  the  absence  of  one  of  its  parents,  the  latter  can  demand  from  the 
other  payment  for  the  tears  supposed  to  be  shed  over  the  occurrence. 

MABBIAGE. 

The  ceremonies  attending  marriage,  which  is  a  mere  matter  of  buy- 
ing and  selling,  are  as  follows: 

As  soon  as  a  girl  reaches  a  marriageable  age  she  is  shut  up  alone  in 
an  isolated  hut,  deprived  of  all  ornaments,  and  dressed  in  a  long  white 
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gown.  Daring  the  first  few  days  she  must  not  drink  water,  sustaining 
herself  only  with  a  composition  of  medicinal  herbs  called  ^^haguapeP 
She  is  then  publicly  spoken  of  as  ^^Burtirse  surupauruy^  the  literal 
translation  of  which  is,  ^^shut  up  in  her  house." 

The  duration  of  this  retirement  varies  according  to  the  position  of 
the  family.  The  poorer  Indians  cannot  permit  their  daughters  to  re- 
main idle  for  moie  than  a  few  weeks,  while  among  the  rich  this  seclusion 
may  continue  for  two,  three,  or  even  four  years. 

During  this  time  the  girl  learns  all  that  a  woman  is  supposed  toknow. 
She  is  tauglit  to  spin  and  weave,  make  clothing  and  hammocks,  and 
everything  pertaining  to  aboriginal  domestic  economy.  The  inactive 
life  soon  makes  her  fat,  her  complexion  becomes  clearer,  and  in  many 
cases  there  may  be  noted  absolute  beauty  of  feature. 

It  is  not  forbidden  to  the  young  men  to  glance  at  her  through  the  door 
(though  they  may  not  enter  the  house),  provided  the  inspection  is  made 
with  matrimonial  ideas,  and  should  an  eligible  suitor  demand  her  hand, 
she  is  usually  at  once  released  and  the  bargain  is  maiie,  although  the 
richer  bridegrooms  often  prefer  that  the  full  period  of  seclusion  be  ob- 
served. 

When  the  young  lady  is  thus  restored  to  society  a  grand  family  feast 
is  celebrated,  cattle  are  killed  and  a  ball  organized,  while  the  heroine 
of  the  day,  dressed  in  the  clothes  which  she  has  made  during  her  retire- 
ment, and  in  the  glory  of  her  restored  ornaments,  is  then  considered  as 
married  without  further  ceremony  except  the  payment  of  her  stipulated 
price.  This  consideration  generally  takes  the  shape  of  cattle  divided 
between  the  father  and  other  relatives  of  the  bride.  The  woman  is  then 
obliged  to  maintain  her  husband  in  food  and  clothing,  and  is  the  prin- 
cipal in  all  matters  of  business,  no  bargain  made  by  a  man  being  con- 
sidered valid  unless  it  has  received  the  sanction  of  bis  wife.  Women 
are  treated  with  much  consideration,  and  it  is  important  for  a  stranger 
to  gain  their  good  will. 

An  Indian  cannot  maltreat  his  wife,  as,  by  the  law  of  compensation, 
her  relatives  would  demand  a  reckoning,  and  should  the  woman  die  in 
childbirth  the  husband  must  pay  to  her  father  an  amount  equal  to  her 
original  price,  but  if  the  wife  prove  unfaithful,  which  is  of  very  rare 
occarrence,  her  father  must  refund  to  the  husband  the  payment  made 
at  the  time  of  the  marriage.  Should  he  be  unable  to  satisfy  this  de- 
mand, he  looks  to  the  seducer  to  make  good  the  amount,  besides  the 
**  payment  of  teara'  to  the  girl's  mother. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  husband  the  wife  becomes  the  inheritance  of 
one  of  his  brothers,  usually  the  youngest,  and  if  there  are  no  brothers, 
of  the  nephew. 

FUNBEALS. 

The  death  of  an  Indian  is  always  followed  by  a  grand  debauch,  the 
doration  of  which  depends  solely  upon  the  quantity  of  liquor  obtaina- 
ble. 

At  a  recent  funeral  feast  of  a  great  cacique  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  bullock  hides  were  exchanged  for  the  rum  consumed.  As 
liquor  is  exceedingly  cheap,  and  hides,  being  an  important  article  of 
export,  command  a  high  price,  the  amount  of  rum  drunk  on  this  occa- 
sion may  be  calculated  as  something  relatively  enormous. 

At  the  close  of  the  funeral  festivities  the  dead  Indian  is  buried  in  his 
hat,  in  the  same  spot  where  be  was  bom,  where  the  body  remains  for 
two  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  bones  are  collected,  sealed  in 
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an  earthenware  jar,  and  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  clan,  which  is 
usually,  a  concealed  spot  surrounded  by  a  hedge  of  living  cactus. 

DBESS. 

Tbe  dress  of  the  Indians  is  simple,  and  probably  the  same  fashion  has 
existed  for  centuries.  The  males,  in  everyday  attire,  wear  a  cloth  around 
the  loins  and  a  plaited  grass  ring  upon  the  head,  but  on  occasions  of 
ceremony  they  appear  with  handsome  cotton  mantles  of  variegated  col- 
ors, headdresses  of  feathers,  and  faces  painted  most  extravagantly. 

The  dress  of  the  women  is  a  long  voluminous  gown,  made  exactly  like 
a  bag,  with  apertures  for  the  head  and  arms.  In  a  high  wind  these 
garments  inflate,  giving  to  their  wearers  the  appearance  of  walking  bal- 
loons. The  females  also  paint  profusely,  but  neither  sex  seems  to  have 
any  conception  of  artistic  effect. 

The  ornaments  most  esteemed  are  collars,  necklaces,  and  bracelets  of 
beads,  which  are  used  with  great  prodigality.  These  are  for  the  most 
part  of  foreign  make,  but  the  most  valued  and  the  possession  of  which 
indicates  wealth  are  the  "tumas.*^  These  are  roughly-shaped  reddish 
stones,  perforated  for  stringing,  and  comprising  varieties  of  jasper,  onyx, 
cornelian,  and  agate,  and  are  apparently  of  great  antiquity,  having  been 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  from  long  before  the  Span- 
ish conquest.  In  no  part  of  the  Goajira  peninsula  have  these  stones 
been  discovered  in  a  natural  state,  and  it  is  believed  they  were  brought 
by  the  remote  ancestors  of  the  present  race,  who  no  doubt  migrated 
from  some  other  part  of  the  continent. 

In  ancient  graves,  of  which  the  Indians  themselves  have  no  record, 
the  tumas  have  been  found,  and  in  all  cases  perforated  like  beads. 

The  possessor  of  a  necklace  of  tumas  may  consider  himself  rich,  but 
much  suffering  and  privation  will  be  endured  rather  than  part  with 
these  heirlooms,  and  they  are  consequently  most  difficult  to  obtain  even 
at  a  price  far  above  their  intrinsic  value. 

ABMS. 

The  traditional  arms  of  the  Ooajiras  are  bows  and  arrows,  and  al- 
though they  are  plentifully  supplied  with  fire-arms,  they  still  cherish 
the  weapons  of  their  ancestors.    Of  the  arrows  there  are  three  classes : 

(1 )  The  *'  hatUj^^  pointed  with  a  sharpened  nail  or  hard  wood  for  small 
game,  such  as  birds  and  lizards. 

(2)  The  ^^siqtuirrai,^  with  barbed-iron  points  made  of  knife-blades, 
and  used  both  in  the  chase  and  in  war. 

(3)  The  poisoned  arrows  called  ^^aimaraj^  about  three  feet  long,  and 
pointed  with  the  spur  of  the  sting-ray  dippied  in  an  active  i>oison  made 
from  putrefled  animal  substances  in  the  following  manner :  Dead  toads, 
snakes,  and  other  reptiles  are  placed  in  a  vessel  and  allowed  to  remain 
until  a  homogeneous  mass  of  rottenness  is  formed,  which  is  condensed 
over  the  fire  to  a  thick  paste.  The  wound  made  by  an  arrow  thus  poi- 
soned generally  causes  death  in  from  five  to  ten  days,  the  only  possible 
chance  of  averting  fatal  results  depending  upon  the  immediate  extrac- 
tion of  the  arrow-head,  followed  promptly  by  cauterization  of  the  wound. 

The  Indians  have  also  in  their  possession  many  Remington  and  other 
improved  rifles,  besides  old-fashioned  percussion  and  flint-lock  pieces, 
the  latter  being  preferred  on  account  of  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty 
of  obtaining  metallic  cartridges. 

It  is  contrary  to  law  to  sell  arms  or  ammunition  of  any  description 
to  the  savages,  but  the  prohibition  is  constantly  being  evaded  by  tbi) 
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traders,  as  the  large  profits  thus  secured  render  tlie  temptation  irre* 
sistible. 

FEATUEES  OP  THE  PENINSULA. 

The  extreme  soath  of  the  Ooajira  region  is  well  populated  by  whites 
engaged  chiefly  in  stock-raising. 

The  general  character  of  the  country  is  that  of  a  flat  plain,  with 
tracts  of  sand-hills  here  and  there,  and  covered  with  a  variety  of  grasses, 
of  which  I  forward  specimens  and  inclose  a  description. 

There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  herbaceous  plants,  many  of  which  are 
used  by  the  Indians  as  remedies.  I  have  secured  a  small  collection  of 
specimens,  which  I  forward  by  this  steamer,  inclosing  herewith  a  list 
and  account  of  their  reputed  properties. 

Towards  the  north  and  west  of  the  territory  there  are  ranges  of  hills 
of  considerable  elevation,  and  the  country  becomes  more  broken  and 
wooded.  Cattle  thrive  wonderfully  in  these  plains,  the  great  drawback 
being  that  in  exceptionally  dry  years  the  want  of  water  is  severely  felt. 
There  are  no  running  streams,  but  the  rain  which  falls  in  the  wet  sea« 
son  forms  lagoons  from  1  to  3  feet  in  depth  in  the  low  levees  of  the 
savanna,  which  are  supposed  to  last  during  the  dry  weather.  As  a 
rule  the  cattle-breeders  have  had  general  good  fortune  in  this  respect, 
but  in  1885  there  was  no  rain  during  a  period  of  eleven  months,  a  phe- 
nomenon which  caused  serious  losses. 

To  provide  against  the  contingency  of  the  complete  drying  up  of  the 
lagoouQ,  each  breeder  has  near  his  house,  and  surrounded  by  a  fenc^', 
an  excavation  of  from  8  to  10  feet  deep,  and  of  a  diameter  proportion- 
ate to  the  number  of  his  cattle.  This  excavation  fills  during  the  rainy 
season,  and  is  then  covered  with  a  rude  shed  of  branches  to  lessen 
the  evaporation.  This  is  the  reserve  stock  of  water  in  case  of  pro- 
longed drought,  and  as  the  cattle,  if  allowed  free  access,  would  soon  de- 
stroy the  well  entirely,  the  work  of  dipping  out  in  buckets  and  pour- 
ing into  a  trough  on  the  outside  of  the  fence  is  a  never-ceasing  and 
tedious  task,  as  no  one  has  as  yet  thought  to  put  up  a  pump  and  thus 
save  time  and  labor.  It  is  neldom,  however,  that  this  necessity  arrives, 
as  although  the  majority  of  the  lagoons  in  the  savanna  always  dry  up 
.before  the  commencement  of  the  following  rainy  season,  yet  there  ate 
always  a  few  which  usually  hold  over  sufficient  water. 

There  is  a  curious  circumstance  connected  with  these  miniature  lakes, 
and  for  which  I  have  heard  no  satisfactory  explanation.  Every  one 
swarms  with  small  fish,  although  the  same  spot  may  have  been  a  few 
weeks  before  completely  parched  and  dry.  As  the  dry  season  advances 
one  after  another  of  the  lagoons  disappear,  leaving  their  former  beds 
exposed  for  months  to  a  fierce  sun,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  the  life  of  any  aquatic  animal  could  be  preserved  in  a  soil  so 
burnt  and  arid.  With  the  rains,  however,  the  fish  appear  as  usual,  the 
Indians  firmly  believing  that  they  fall  from  the  sky. 

Mr.  Auguste  Pelissier,  a  gentleman  residing  for  years  on  the  frontier, 
and  who  has  given  some  thought  to  the  subject,  has  a  theory  that  the 
various  birds  (storks,  cranes,  ducks,  pelicans,  curlew,  snipe,  &c.)  which 
frequent  these  lagoons  in  great  numbers  eject  with  their  excrement  un-  ' 
digested  fish  eggs,  and  that  the  pools  are  stocked  in  this  manner. 

No  land  in  the  peninsula  is  held  by  private  title.  The  savanna  is  free 
to  all,  and  the  settler  places  his  house  and  corrals  where  inclination  may 
lead  him. 

Stock-tenders  are  not  usually  employed,  except  when  an  Indian  raid 
is  apprehended.  Digitized  by  LjOOgle 
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INDIAN  RAIDS. 

The  constant  risk  of  predatory  incursions  by  the  savages  has  been  an 
undeniable  drawback  to  the  successful  pursuit  of  cattle-raiding  on  the 
frontier;  but  since  the  sound  thrashing  the  Indians  received  about  a 
a  year  ago^  it  is  believed  that  this  danger  is  greatly  lessened,  if  not  en- 
tirely removed. 

In  February,  1886,  the  frontier  district  near  the  important  town  of 
Sinamaica  was  invaded  by  a  force  of  about  250  moGnted  Goajiras  and 
150  on  foot,  armed  with  rifles  in  addition  to  their  bows  and  arrows. 

They  succeeded,  before  the  neighborhood  was  aroused,  in  driving  off 
many  hundreds  of  cattle  and  a  large  number  of  horses ;  but  before  they 
could  cover  their  retreat  a  small  mounted  force  of  55  whites  attacked 
them  and  killed  the  chief  cacique  at  the  first  fire.  This  so  demoralized 
the  robbers  that  the  little  band  of  assailants  were  able  to  recover  all  the 
property  stolen,  besides  many  fine  horses  belonging  to  the  Indians,  who, 
after  suffering  a  slaughter  which  was  almost  a  massacre,  fled  to  the  in- 
terior. This  had  a  most  wonderful  effect,  and  if  the  Government  had 
chosen  to  follow  it  up  with  a  determination  to  preserve  order  and  insnre 
securityfor  travelersand  explorers  throughout  the  entire  peninsula,  the 
task  would  not  have  been  of  diflBcult  accomplishment. 

CATTLE  BBEEDINO. 

The  cattle  of  the  Goajira  are  not  very  large,  but  fatten  well,  and 
with  care  and  ordinary  good  luck  the  profits  are  very  satisfactory,  it 
being  calculated  that  in  four  years  the  original  capital  invested  may  be 
doubled. 

The  expenses  are  not  great,  as  but  few  hands  are  employed,  and  wages 
range  from  4  to  8  pesos  per  month,  with  board. 

The  cows  are  milked  once  a  day,  averaging  about  8  quarts. 

During  the  day  the  cows  and  calves  are  separated  in  different  parts 
of  the  savanna,  and  are  brought  to  the  corrals  in  the  evening.  The 
cows  are  then  milked  and  the  calves  remain' with  their  mothers  during 
the  night. 

There  is  a  fashion  universal  in  South  America  of  tying  the  calf  to* 
the  fore  leg  of  the  mother  during  the  milking,  as  it  is  believed  that  with- 
out this  precaution  the  cow  would  give  little  or  nothing. 

As  in  most  parts  of  the  world  the  breeders  at  times  have  had  to  en- 
counter disease  among  their  stock  similar  to  the  cattle  plague  which 
caused  a  few  years  ago  such  serious  losses  in  the  United  States,  but  it 
has  never  assumed  alarming  proportions. 

One  great  and  constant  annoyance  is  caused  by  parasitic  worms 
which  burrow  into  the  ears,  anus,  and  navel  of  new-born  animals,  and  in 
any  other  vulnerable  spot,  forming  ulcers  which  often  produce  death. 
Inall  tropical  countries  one  of  the  chief  cares  of  a  breeder  is  the  sharp 
lookout  which  must  be  kept  for  these  parasites,  and  their  prompt  re- 
moval as  soon  as  discovered. 

ADVANTAGES  OFFBEED. 

In  spite  of  the  various  drawbacks  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  Goaiira 
offers  exceptional  advantages,  and  were  a  few  artesian  wells  sunk  for 
purposes  of  irrigation,  agriculture  also  would  be  an  important  indus- 
try, and  especially  cotton  growing,  for  which  the  soil  seems  particularly 

suitable.  Digitized  by  LjOOglC 
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The  i>o8itioii  of  the  territory  gives  it  ample  shipping  facilities,  but  not 
on  that  part  of  its  coast  jiertaining  to  Venezuela. 

One-half  of  the  peninsula  belongs  to  Colombia,  which  nation  indeed 
claims  it  all,  the  matter  now  being  under  the  arbitration  of  the  Spanish 
coort,  and  the  magnificent  bay  of  Bahia  Honda,  on  the  northwest,  is  the 
future  harbor  of  the  territory. 

Becent  surveys  have  been  made  by  an  English  engineer  with  a  view 
to  find  a  good  harbor  on  the  east  coast  where  a  port  and  custom-house 
might  be  established  with  a  railway  to  Maracaibo,  thus  making  a  port 
of  call  for  ocean  steamers  and  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  enter- 
ing the  lake.  The  result  of  the  surveys,  however,  have  demonstrated 
the  impracticability  of  this  project,  as  no  sheltered  harbors  exist  and 
the  depth  of  water  along  shore  is  not  sufficient. 

The  southern  limit  of  the  region  inhabited  by  the  Goajiras  is  formed 
by  the  river  Limon,  whose  neighborhood  is  worthy  of  careful  exploration. 
For  some  distance  from  its  mouth  the  country  is  somewhat  settled  both 
by  breeders  and  agriculturists,  as  the  soil  is  of  unsur^iassed  fertility, 
but  towards  its  headwaters,  which  take  their  rise  in  a  mountain  range 
near  the  Colombian  frontier,  civilization  has  never  penetrated,  and  the 
country  is  as  yet  virgin.  Mahogany  and  other  valuable  woods  exist  in 
abundance,  and  the  flora  generally  is  varied  and  valuable. 

Clearing  land  would  be  a  most  profitable  enterprise  instead  of  an  ex- 
pense, and  this  being  accomplished  a  colony  of  energetic  agriculturists 
would  obtain  surprising  results,  as  the  proximity  of  the  river  renders 
irrigation  of  easy  and  cheap  accomplishment  and  offers  a  facile  outlet 
for  the  products  of  the  soil  and  forests. 

Near  the  sources  of  the  river  Limon  excellent  indications  of  the 
precious  metals  have  been  discovered  by  the  few  adventurous  spirits 
who  have  penetrated  those  unexplored  regions,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
thOit  at  no  distant  day  this  territory,  doubtless  rich  in  mineral  wealth, 
and  offering  in  other  respects  exceptional  advantages  to  the  settler, 
may  be  made  the  object  of  a  thorough  and  minute  examination. 

E.  H.  PLUMACHEB, 

CorufuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

MaracaibOy  March  15, 1887. 


Ik$eription  of  ipeoimena  of  graaaeafrom  Goajira  peninaula  forwarded  to  the  Department 

of  State, 

Saladilla.—A.  fine  nntritions  graen,  and  the  moat  eateeuied  for  fattening  cattle.  In 
the  dry  aeaaon,  however,  the  aaladilla  becomes  covered  witli  a  black  dnst,  rendering 
it  onpalatable. 

CardiUo. — A  cnrioua  ffrass,  filled  with  burs  or  cardUloay  similar  to  the  sand-bars 
of  the  United  States.  This  grass  is  disseminated  nnivei^ally,  Rowing  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  other  ip'assesy  and  is  eaten,  burs  and  all,  by  the  catde.  Sheep  and  yonng 
goats  and  donkeys  snfier  much  from  the  cardWos,  as  they  are  detached  at  a  touch 
and  embed  themselves  in  the  coat  of  the  animal,  causing  nlcors  to  which  the  worms 
get  access,  often  producing  death. 

Fata  de  gaUina, — So  callecl  from  a  fancied  resemblance  of  its  %wer  to  the  foot  of  a 
hen.  This  grass  forms  a  thick  carpet,  and  in  the  rainy  season  becomes  beautifully 
green  and  attractive.    It  is  very  nutritious  and  fattening,  and  is  highly  esteemed. 

Cortadora,  or  cutting  grass,  which  is  very  appropriately  named,  as  its  edge  draws 
blood  at  a  touch.  This  is  considered  the  least  valuable  of  all  the  grasses,  and  the  cat- 
tle will  only  eat  it  from  necessity. 

Paja  de  hormiga. — A  pretty  dowering  grass,  of  fine  texture,  and  considered  an  eia 
Cellent  food  for  stock.  .  ».      .  ,  Digitized  by  ^^OOOlc 
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Paja  San  Antonio, — Resembling  somewhat  ih&pata  de  gallina,  and  equally  valaable. 

Paja  dtl  zorro, — A  grass  which  is  foaiid  in  great  abundance  and  has  good  properties, 
although  interior  to  the  saladilla. 

There  are  many  other  varieties  of  grasses  scattered  over  the  peninsula,  and  some  no 
doubt  are  as  yet  unknown  to  the  botanist.  The  aaladillaf  however,  is  by  all  ac- 
counts far  superior  to  all  others,  and  judging  from  the  sleek,  well-fed  look  of  the  cat- 
tle there  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  a  most  valuable  pasture  grass. 

When  certain  portions  of  the  savanna  are  completely  overflowed  during  the  rainy 
season  there  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  lagoons  a  species  of  moss  of  which  the  cat- 
tle are  very  fond,  and  they  may  be  noticed  standing  for  hours  with  the  water  up  to 
their  bellies  and  diving  under  with  great  expertness  in  order  to  fish  np  mo\ithfu]8  of 
the  coveted  moss. 

Deaoription  of  the  specimens  of  herbal  remedies  used  by  the  Indians  of  the  Goajira  penin- 
sula, and  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  State 

(1)  Palo  amargo. — ^The  palo  amargo  is  a  tree  somewhat  resembling  the  olive  in  size 
and  general  appearance,  its  foliage  being  of  a  dark  lustrous  grciMi.  The  bark  is  used 
by  the  Indians  as  a  substitute  for  cascarilla  in  tho  treatment  of  fevers,  and  the  results 
are  said  to  be  excellent.  An  Infusion  for  the  same  purpose  is  also  made  from  the  leaves 
and  flowers. 

(2)  Sdtfila. — Indian  remedy  for  the  gonorrhea.  The  sdHla  is  a  creeper,  and  when 
fresh  contains  a  thick  white  milk.  The  method  of  applying  this  remedy  is  simply  to 
cut  ofl;'  a  few  inches  of  the  living  plant  and  insert  in  the  urethra  as  a  bougie,  chang- 
ing it  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

(3)  Barradera,-~A  hot  infusion  is  used  as  a  vermifuge. 

(4)  Pericon, — Used  in  combination  with  the  barradera,  which  then  becomes  not  only 
a  vermifuge  but  also  a  febrifuge. 

(5)  Brusca  roots  and  flowers,  pounded  and  well  boiled  in  water.  The  water  is  then 
n^d  as  a  friction  in  cases  of  rheumatism. 

(6)  Bi^usca  in  grain  and  in  the  bean. 

(7)  Brusca  grain,  roasted  and  pulverized.  This  is  drunk  as  a  substitute  for  coffee, 
and  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  remedy  for  irritation  or  inflammation  of  tho  bowels. 

(8)  Terba  de  la  India. — Used  as  an  infusion  for  coughs,  chest  diseases,  and  catarrh, 

(9)  Pinga  deperro, — Hot  infusion  for  the  cure  of  diarrhea. 

(10)  Tapa-leche. — Said  to  be  a  remedy  for  small- pox. 

(11)  Contra  cuJebra, — Antidote  to  bite  of  snakes  and  other  venomous  animals.  Drink 
in  infusion  and  apply  the  bruised  plant  to  the  wound. 

(12J  Sen, — A  very  powerful  purge. 

(13)  if orito.— The  water  in  which  morita  has  been  boiled  is  said  to  dry  up  syphilitio 
and  other  virulent  ulcers. 

(14)  Malvilla. — Used  in  foot-baths  in  cases  of  fever. 

(15)  Culantrillo, — Infusion  is  given  as  a  remedy  for  diarrhea. 

(16)  Emetic  bean  (name  not  ascertained). — A  small  portion  powdered  and  adminis- 
tered in  tepid  water  causes  most  violent  vomiting. 

(17)  Remedy  for  dysentery,  said  to  be  very  efficacious.  It  is  made  of  pulverized 
goat  manure,  mixed  with  the  chopped  leaves  of  a  plant,  of  which  specimens  could  not 
be  procured  nor  its  name  ascertained.  A  small  quantity  of  this  composition  is  said 
to  cause  bloody  discharges  to  cease  entirely  in  a  few  hours. 


THE  FIELD  FOE  AOEICULTnEAL  HACHIBfES  IN  OEEMANT. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  GOODWIN,  * 

A  geutleman  interested  in  Saxon  agricaltiire*  has  juBt  published  an 
article  containing  a  mass  of  statements  and  figures  which  seem  to  show 
that  modern  agricaltural  machinery  is  in  use  in  Saxony  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  has  jDeen  generally  supposed.  The  exhibit  made  by  this 
writer  is  even  surprising  to  many  native  Saxons,  particularly  ho  to  the 
farmers  of  this  consular  district,  who,  though  as  iudustrions,  pains- 
taking and  intelligent  as  any  in  Germany,  are  prevented  from  engaging 
in  farming  operations  on  a  large  scale  by  unfavorable  conditions  of  soil 
and  climate.    To  ascertain  how  many  and  what  kinds  of  agricultural 
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machines  were  in  use  in  Saxony  two  ways  were  suggested,  one  by  means 
of  inquiries  directied  to  the  several  Uindmrtsclu^tliohen  Vereinenj  or 
fanners'  clubs,  which  exist,  if  ^not  in  every  farming  village,  certainly 
in  every  fleurming  community  of  respectable  size;  the  other  by  means 
of  a  canvass  of  the  manufacturers  who  sell  such  machines  to  Saxon 
fiarmers. 

In  1878  an  enumeration  showed  that  there  were  in  use  in  Saxony  124 
large  agricultural  machines  of  various  kinds  having  steam  power,  and 
fifteen  manufacturers,  not  including  several  who  are  known  to  have  sold 
quite  largely  to  Saxon  farmers,  report  that  between  1878  and  1887  they 
sold  39  machines,  making  the  number  of  steam-power  machines  in  use 
at  the  present  time,  according  to  this  very  impnerfect  reckoning,  163,  of 
which  117  are  movable  aod  46  stationary  machines. 

The  idea  of  obtaining  more  complete  information  by  soliciting  an- 
swers from  the  farmers'  clubs  was  found  to  be  impracticable  and  was 
abandoned.  There  are  480  of  these  clubs  in  Saxony,  not  counting  those 
organized  to  promote  interest  in  special  branches  of  agriculture  and 
horticulture;  it  was  found  that  the  number  of  clubs  was  so  great,  the 
boundaries  of  the  club  districts  so  indistinct,  and  the  organization  of 
some  so  imperfect  that  it  would  be  better  to  adopt  the  other  plan  and 
address  inquiries  to  the  manufacturers.  Upon  investigation  this,  too, 
was  found  to  present  difiSculties  because  of  the  large  number  of  firms 
and  individuals  scattered  over  a  great  territory,  who  have  sold  agri- 
cultural machines  in  Saxony,  and  because  of  the  disinclination  of  many 
to  furnish  precise  facts  and  figures.  But  the  attempt  was  made,  and, 
incomplete  as  are  the  results,  the  showing  made  is,  as  before  said,  sur- 
prising to  many  Saxons,  and  quite  astonishing  to  those  who  have  had 
no  special  opportunity  to  examine  the  subject. 

Of  230  manufacturers,  large  and  small,  domestic  and  foreign,  the 
question  ^^  How  many  agricultural  machines  and  large  implements  have 
you  sold  to  the  fanners  and  authorities  of  Saxony  within  the  last  ten 
years  t"  was  asked.  Of  this  number  only  43,  or  a  little  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole  number,  returned  specific  replies.  Among  those  who 
did  not  respond  at  all  or  fiuled  to  furnish  precise  information  are  sev- 
eral concerns  whose  business  with  Saxon  farmers  has  been  large,  in- 
cluding a  Saxon  mowing-machine  manufacturer,  a  large  general  agricult- 
ural manufacturing  concern  of  South  Germany,  and  the  establishment 
of  Budolf  Sack,  of  Plagwitz-Leipzig,  which,  from  a  small  beginning  in 
1856,  claims  to  have  Income  in  1886  the  leading  plow-manufacturing 
concern  in  the  world.  The  facts  and  figures  supplied  by  the  43  firms 
and  individuals  referred  to  are  found  in  this  table: 


Kind  of  machiiie. 


Howing-machiiies 

Horse-rake* 

Hay-tomers 

Kscfalnesfor  sowing  seed 

Macliines  for  plantiiig  pototoes 

Machines  for  narvesting  potatoes 

Machines  for  spreading  mannre 

Hoeing-machines  (for  hoeing  rows) . . . 
Skim  plows  with  moTi>  than  one  share 

Cnltivators  and  root-coUers 

Meadow-harrows 

Sorters 

Maohhies  for  cotting  hay  and  straw. . 


So, 


),270 
870 
290 

1,860 
12 
790 
160 
140 
000 
420 
820 

1.400 

4.000 


Kind  of  machine. 


Machines  for  cutting  tnmips 

Mills  for  grinding  and  crashing 

Thrashing-machines  worked  by  steam  and 
water  power. 

Thrashing-machines  worked  by  horse-* 
power. 

Thrashing-machines  worked  by  hand — 

Implements  for  transferring  power  from 
previonsly  ezlstliig  steam-machines  to 
thrashing-machines  and  those  for  cut- 
ting fodder. 

Cream-separators 


No. 


8.430 

1.000 

226 


880 
270 


84 


Mr.  Sack  furnishes  no  figures  showing  the  extent  of  his  sales  to  Sax- 
ony between  the  years  1877  and  1887,  but  reports  that  from  1856,  the 
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date  of  bis  establishment  io  business,  until  January  1, 1886,  he  sold  to 
all  parts  of  the  world,  chiefly  to  Europe  and  South  America,  as  follows : 


Kind  of  machine. 

No. 

Kind  of  machine. 

No. 

DriU-maobines 

15,640 
a.  64U 

1»,150 
116.720 

22,120 
1,670 

Plows  for  takin ir ont  uotatoes. ......... 

S,210 

Hociog-maohiDos 

Plows  for  taking  out  turnips ............ 

1,280 

Deep-culture  plows 

Sabsoil  plows -..• 

4,270 

TTniversal  plows 

Plows  lor  hilling  corn,  &o 

Gmbbeos  and  root-ontters 

5,150 

Plows  with  more  than  one  share. ....... 

3,140 

Side-hill  plows 

Harrows,  &c 

1.700 

Mr.  Sack  adds  that  in  1886  his  sales  included  30,000  plows  of  all 
kinds,  hut  does  not  say  how  many  of  these  were  sold  to  Sazon  farmers. 
As  lately  as  1870  his  business  was  conlined  almost  exclusively  to  Ger- 
many, but  last  year  he  had  so  developed  his  foreign  trade  that  nearly 
60  per  cent,  of  his  sales  were  exports.  He  began  business  in  1856,  with 
Saxon  trade  almost  exclusively;  in  1876  only  15  per  cent,  of  his  sales 
were  to  Saxony  5  in  1886  only  7  per  cent.  In  the  latter  year  he  says  he 
sold  2,100  plows  to  Saxon  farmers,  and  avers  that  his  total  sales  of  agri- 
cultural machines  and  implements  to  them  in  that  year  exceeded  the 
sales  of  his  competitors  in  ten  years. 

Mr.  Sack  also  supplies  a  table,  based  upon  the  most  complete  informa- 
tion he  could  obtain,  showing  that  there  are  in  use  in  Saxony  an  average 
of  1  steam  thrashing-machine  for  every  farm  of  100  hectares  (1  hectare 
equal  to  2.471  acres) ;  1  horse  hay-turner  for  everv'  farm  of  90  hectares ; 
1  horse-rake  for  every  farm  of  65  hectares;  i  potato-harvester  for 
every  farm  of  60  hectares ;  1  cultivator  for  every  farm  of  60  hectares; 
1  side-hill  plow  for  every  farm  of  40  hectares ;  1  hay  and  straw  cutter 
for  every  farm  of  40  hectares ;  1  root  cutter  for  every  farm  of  35  hec- 
tares ;  1  drill  plow  for  every  farm  of  3(1  hectares,  and  1  horse  thrashing- 
machine  for  every  farm  of  30  hectares.  This  calculation  having  been 
based  upon  a  low  estimate  of  the  number  of  machines  sold  and  in  use 
is  considered  a  long  way  within  the  limit  of  fact. 

To  show  that  the  average  number  of  modern  machines  in  use  in  many 
sections  of  Saxony  is  larger  than  the  general  average,  a  number  of  sta- 
tistical tables  are  furnished.  For  instance,  the  Farmers'  Club  of  Zittau 
reports  that  in  the  twelve  farming  villages  to  which  its  membership  is 
confined  there  are  in  use  208  cultivators,  237  hay  and  straw  cutters,  194 
roo^6utter8,  148  common  thrashers,  135  horse  thrashers,  40  side-hill 
plows,  38  mowing-machines,  34  drill-plows,  24  horse-rakes,  2  horse 
hay-turners,  1  steam  thrasher,  and  50  other  machines  of  various  kinds. 
This  is  equal  to  1  cultivator  for  every  farm  of  10  hectares;  1  hay  and 
straw-cutter  for  every  farm  of  8  hectares;  1  root-cutter  for  every  farm 
of  12  hectares;  1  common  thrasher  for  every  farm  of  20  hectares;  1 
horse  thrasher  for  every  farm  of  25  hectares;  1  mowing-machine  for 
every  farm  of  39  hectares;  1  drill-plow  for  every  farm  of  39  hectares; 
1  horse  rake  for  every  farm  of  40  hectares;  1  hay  turner  for  every  farm 
of  80' hectares;  and  1  steam  thrasher  for  every  farm  of  280  hectares* 

The  Farmers'  Club,  with  headquarters  at  Beichenau,  makes  a  similar 
report;  in  the  three  farming  towns  of  that  district  there  are  in  use  343 
machines,  100  of  which  are  horse-power  thrashing-machines,  20  horse- 
rakes,  14  cultivators,  11  drill-plows,  6  mowing-machines,  2  steam 
thrashing-machines,  and  7  horse  hay-turners.  In  the  village  of  Ober- 
cunnersdorf,  where  there  are  but  eighteen  farms  of  over  5  hectares  of 
land  each,  and  only  one  of  over  15  hectares,  and  that  one  containing  but 
19.8  U^tai:^;  tU^r^ «r^  ia  w^  1  9te»a^  tUraaber^  2  bor^erakes,  3  hay- 
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turoers,  4  drill-plows,  4  cultivators,  0  hand  thrashers,'?  water-power 
thrashers,  30  root-cutters,  35  horse  thrashers,  aud  about  150  other  ma- 
chines of  various  kinds. 

A  manufacturer  of  a^^ricultural  implements  who  canvassed  this  and 
neighboring  sections  lately  rei)orted  to  his  firm  :  "The  farmers  are  so 
well  supplied  with  machines  and  utensils  that  we  must  look  elsewhere 
for  a  n^arket  for  our  machines." 

Several  farmers'  clubs  report  that  in  their  neighborhoods  there  are 
more  mowing-machines  and  drill-plows  in  use  than  there  are  farms, 
while  of  steam  plows  and  thrashers  there  are  but  few,  because  one  ot 
each  of  such  machines  does  the  work  of  several  farms. 

According  to  the  latest  statistics  available  from  the  office  of  the  Saxon 
minister  of  the  interior,  there  are  154,158  farms  in  Saxony,. and  only 
ld,80l  large  agricultural  machines  in  use.  The  farms  are  divided  as  to 
size  as  follows :  • 


Sizo  of  farni. 

No. 

56,020 
21.464 
20.881 
J  7, 826 
18.437 
8,90G 

Size  of  farm. 

No. 

0. 2  to  one  hectare 

'  50  to  100  hectares 

806 

1  to  2  hectaiVH 

1  100  to 200  hectares... 

526 

2  to  5  liectarb8    ....                  ... 

I  200  to  500  hectare's 

225 

5  to  10  hectares 

1  500  to  1.000  hectares 

6 

10  to  20  bectairea , 

'  Over  1,000  hectares 

1 

20  to  SOboctareH 

That  is  to  say,  the  claim  is  that  of  the  smallest  farms,  viz,  0.2  to  1  hec- 
tare of  land  each,  0.014  per  cent,  are  su])))lied  with  modern  agricult- 
tural  machines  ;  of  those  of  from  1  to  2  hectares,  0.159  per  cent. ;  of  those 
of  from  2  to  5  hectares,  1.45  per  cent. ;  of  those  of  from  5  to  10  hectares, 
11.27  percent. ;  of  those  of  from  10  to  20  hectares,  41.41  per  cent.;  of 
those  of  from  20  to  50  hectares,  77.05  \wt  cent;  of  those  of  from  50  to 
100  hectares,  92  per  cent. ;  those  of  from  100  to  200  hectares,  95.82  per 
cent. ;  those  of  from  200  to  500  hectares,  97  per  cent. ;  above  that  size, 
100  per  cent. 

These  figures  certainly  make  a  much  better  showing  for  the  Saxon 
farmers  than  people  who  have  traveled  over  the  country  but  who  have 
uotspecially  studied  the  subject  have  supposed;  but  it  should  not  be 
taken  for  granted  that  there  is  not  in  Saxony  at  present  an  opportunity 
to  sell  improved  agricultural  machines.  Much  of  the  machinery  and 
many  of  the  implements  in  use  and  called  "  modern''  would  excite  the  ris- 
ibilities of  a  wideawake  American  manufacturer  or  a  Western  farmer. 

There  ought  to  be  a  good  market  here  for  American  machines  and 
utensils,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties  in  the  way,  but  there  will  never  be 
until  our  manufacturers  are  prepared  to  go  to  work  in  the  same  careful, 
plodding,  but  energetic  way  that  the  Germans  have  worked  to  secure 
the  large  trade  which  they  now  control  in  South  America,  Central 
America,  Australia,  and  the  East.  They  must  not  expect,  no  matter 
how  excellent  their  machines,  to  build  up  a  trade  here  by  now  and  then 
mtd^ing  a  great  splurge,  or  wholly  by  advertising  in  trade  newspapers,  or 
by  the  spasmodic  efiiorts  of  a  few  traveling  agents.  The  value  of  judi- 
cious advertising  in  first-class  trade  journals,  American  and  foreign, 
which  have  a  circulation  and  standing  in  Germany,  has  been  proven  to 
my  satisfaction,  and  to  that  of  many  consuls  who  have  been  longer 
in  the  service  than  I  have,  to  be  considerable ;  but  advertising  alone 
will  not  build  up  an  important  and  profitable  business  ior  Americans 
here.  Our  strong  agricultural- machine  establishments  should  be  rep- 
resented here  by  permanent  resident  agents,  not  men  of  the  horse-jockey, 
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watch-trading  stamp,  whoso  aim  is  to  entrap  some  confiding  farmer 
into  signing  a  note  under  the  impression  that  he  is  merely  signing  a 
receipt  or  an  agreement,  but  men  of  character  and  abihty,  having  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  German  language,  a  complete  knowl- 
edge of  the  uses  and  advantages  of  American  machines,  and  a  firm  be- 
lief that  they  are  superior  to  all  others.  Such  men,  well  paid,  would 
take  great  pride  in  their  work  and  would  in  due  time  accomplish  very 
important  results. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Washington  shows  that  in  ten  years  over 
$6,000,000  worth  of  American  agricultural  machines  have  been  sold  in 
Grermany.  Probably  most  of  the  sales  were  made  to  the  farmers  of 
Bavaria,  Thuringia,  Baden,  Wurtemberg,  and  the  Ehine  country,  cer- 
tainly a  small  proportion  to  Saxony.  Intelligent,  systematic,  persever- 
ing eflbrt  on  the  part  of  our  manufacturers  would  have  made  the 
figures  nearer  ten  than  six  millions. 

It  is  a  mistake  for  the  great  agricultural-machine  establishments  of 
the  United  States  to  establish  general  agencies  for  all  Europe  in  Lon- 
don. Germany  is  fast  becoming  independent  of  England  in  every  way, 
and  Germans  would  rather  deal  directly  with  Americans  than  indirectly 
through  Englishmen. 

Consul  Lang,  some  time  ago,  made  the  suggestion  that  a  permanent 
exhibition  of  American  products  and  manufactures  be  established  in 
Hamburg;  an  excellent  idea,  and  one  which  the  Germans  have  adopted 
in  several  pails,  and  profited  by.  If  one  of  our  largest  agricultural- 
machine  manufacturers  would  send  over  a  thoroughly  competent  man, 
establish  him  in  Berlin  with  a  stock  of  manufactured  machines  for  exhi- 
bition, and  give  him  authority  to  select  able  assistants  to  be  located  in 
the  chief  commercial  city  of  each  of  the  German  states  and  principali- 
ties, I  believe  that  the  sale  of  American  machines  and  implements 
could  be  doubled  in  the  next  five  years. 

It  is  a  great  compliment  to  the  ingenuity  and  practical  skill  of  Ameri- 
can workers  that  nearly  every  important  agricultural  machine  manu- 
factured in  Germany,  and  especially  those  whose  praises  are  extolled 
the  highest,  are  patterned  after  American  machines  as  closely  as  can  be 
without  infringement  of  patent  rights.  But  though  they  can  be  sold 
cheaper  than  the  American  machines  they  are  not  nearly  as  good.  Take 
the  best  American  thrasher,  for  instance ;  it  is  much  lighter  than  any 
made  in  Germany,  or  any  other  European  country;  it  has  greater  ca- 
pacity, and  in  thrashing  and  cleaning  grain  will  do  nicer  work  than 
the  best  German  machine.  These  machines  are  fitted  with  every  at- 
tachment denianded  in  foreign  countries.  What  is  said  of  the  lightness, 
capacity,  and  economy  of  the  American  thrasher  may  be  said  with  truth 
of  bur  portable  and  traction  engines,  mowing  machines,  binders,  plows, 
cultivators,  &c. 

So  many  practical  machines  are  invented  and  put  on  the  market,  every 
week,  almost,  in  America  that  it  is  difBcult  to  keep  run  of  them.  Some 
have  never  been  seen  in  Germany,  even  by  wealthy  proprietors  who  carry 
on  farming  on  an  immense  scale  and  profess  to  keep  a  sharp  watch  for 
all  new  machines  of  great  practical  importance  to  them.  I  believe  there 
is  a  plow  made  somewhere  in  the  United  States  which  is  so  constructed 
that  two  horses  can  do  the  work  of  three,  if  not  four,  and  which  will 
turn  a  square  comer  as  nicely  as  a  gentleman's  c^up^,  the  driver  not 
quitting  his  seat.  This  plow  is  said  to  be  comparatively  light,  and  yet 
strong  and  durable.  Such  a  machine  might  frighten  the  natives  in  these 
parts  when  fij:*st  introduced,  but  if  it  is  what  it  is  claimed  to  be,  intelli- 
gent effort  would  secure  a  market  for  it»    What  the  average  German 
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farmer  must  be  convinced  of  is  that  American-made  machines  are  dnr- 
able.  Everything  made  here  is  clumsy  and  heavy,  and  the  idea  is  that 
it  mast  be  so  in  order  to  be  durable.  The  farmers  hear  and  read  a  great 
deal  about  the  lightness  of  American  machines  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  work,  but  they  are  quite  uninformed  as  to  their  durability. 

A  young  Saxon,  who  was  born  and  spent  most  of  his  life  in  this  rather 
behindthe-time  section  of  it,  went  to  the  United  States  not  long  ago  to 
"  grow  up  with  the  country."  He  secured  work  in  the  city  of  New  York 
as  a  clerk  in  an  importing  house,  but  it  was  too  much  of  a  strain  upon 
his  system,  which  for  twenty  years  had  been  used  to  the  easy-going 
ways  of  Saxon  living.  Within  six  months  from  the  date  of  his  depart- 
ure he  was  back  in  his  beloved  Saxony  again,  and  being  asked  why  he 
had  not  remained  longer  in  America,  his  answer  was  (if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed a  free  translation),  **It  was  too quick  for  me  over  there.'' 

That  is  the  idea  many  Germans  have  of  the  United  States  and  every- 
thing American — "too quick.''    They  like  to  export  their  own 

products  to  the  United  States,  and  they  do  export  them  to  the  value  of 
many  millions  of  dollars  annually,  and  their  export  trade  is  increasing 
rapidly.  The  American  quickness  in  knowing  a  good  thing  when  it  is 
seen  and  buying  it,  especisdly  when  that  thing  is  of  German  manufacture, 
they  by  no  means  object  to ;  but  no  matter  what  may  be  said  and  written 
to  tiie  contrary,  there  is  in  the  German  mind  an  underlying  suspicion  of 
American  productions  which  he  cannot  all  at  once  get  over.  He  reads 
of  trains  being  run  100  miles  without  a  stop ;  of  people  traveling  across 
a  great  continent  in  eight  days,  living  all  tne  while  luxuriously  and 
only  twice  changing  cars ;  of  trains  breaking  through  brand-new  bridges 
or  running  off  from  one  that  had  just  been  carefully  inspected,  then 
taking  fire  and  roasting  passengers  to  death ;  of  toboggans  that  are 
sped  lor  pleasure  at  the  rate  of  3  miles  a  minute  j  of  boats  that  are 
sailed  on  ice  almost  as  fast ;  of  horses  that  trot  a  mile  in  two  min- 
utes and  ten  seconds,  or  less,  and  of  other  things,  all  surprising  and 
some  shocking,  and  his  comment  is  like  that  of  the  Saxon  youth  who 
tested  life  in  New  York — "too quick." 

So,  my  friends  who  make  the  best  agricultural  machines  in  the  world, 
if  you  would  build  up  a  large  trade  in  Germany  and  in  Saxony,  take 
practical  steps  to  show  the  farmers  that  your  machines  have  other 
merits  besides  lightness  and  speed,  capacity  and  economy — ^four  excel- 
lent qualities.    Show  them  that  they  are  durable. 

GEOEGE  B.  GOODWIN, 
Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Annabergj  Saxony^  March  17, 1887. 


PABMINO  STATISTICS  AHD  LAND  INDUSTRIES  IN  THE  DUCHT  OF 

SAXE-ALTENBUBO. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  MILLAR. 

,  The  extent  of  cultivated  land  in  the  Duchy*  is  80,204.8  hectares  (the 
hectare  is  approximately  2^  acres).  Of  this,  1.2  hectares  are  vineyard, 
11,115.9  hectares  meadow  land,  and  69,087.7  hectares  arable  and  garden 
land.  Of  the  latter,  48,244.3  hectares  are  devoted  to  grain,  peas,  and 
pod  fruits,  11,723.8  to  potatoes,  beets,  &c.,  657.4  to  rape,  and  8,462.2  to 
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plants  for  fodder.  AmOng^  the  fodder  plants  clover  is  the  most  iinpor- 
taut,  covering  no  less  thau  7, 1G9.G  hectares.  Potatoes  are  plante«l  iu 
7,948.7  hectares,  red  beets  in  3,229.6  hectares,  and  sugar  beets  in  545.5 
hectares;  winter  rye  is  grown  in  16,1G2  hectares,  oats  iu  14,726.1  hec- 
tares, summer  barley  in  8,351.9,  winter  wheat  in  5,779.2  hectares,  sum- 
mer wheat  in  1,167.8  hectares,  summer  rye  in  716.7  hectares,  vetches  (a 
species  of  pea)  in  636.8  hectares,  ])ea8  in  595.1  hectares,  beans  in  94  2  hec- 
tares, lupins  in  11.7  hectares,  and  winter  barley  in  only  2.8  hectares. 

The  fertility  of  the  land  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  grain  produced 
amounted  to  729,449  double  cwt.;*  pod  fruits,  12,590  double  cwt. ;  iK)ta- 
toes,  beets,  &c.,  2,074,519  double  cwt.;  rape,  18,895  double  cwt.;  clover, 
lucerne,  &c.,  1,065  double  cwt.,  with  a  middling  harvest.  The  grain 
yielded  957,687  double  cwt.  straw,  the  pod  fruits  17,549  double  cwt.  dry 
fodder,  and  the  hay  and  aftermath  388,065  double  cwt.  Of  fodder  straw 
376,165  double  cwt  was  produced. 

The  total  of  domestic  cattle  in  the  Duchy  is  given  as  149,148,  made 
^up  as  follows:  Horses,  8,921;  oxen  and  steers,  9,487;  goats,  14,121; 
sheep,  23,325 ;  hogs,  39,581;  cows,  53,713.  These  are  divided  as  follows : 
Easteru  division:  Horses,  6,641;  oxen,  5,899;  goats,  4,820;  sheep,  6,185; 
hogs,  23,092 ;  cows,  37,971 ;  total,  81,608.  The  remainder :  horses,  2,280 ; 
oxen,  3,588;  goats,  9,301;  sheep,  17,140 ;  hogs,  16,489;  cows,  15,742;  iu 
all,  64,540 — l^loug  to  the  western  division. 

The  excess  of  sheep  and  goats  iu  the  western  division  is  explained  by 
the  gi-eater  extent  of  pasture  land,  which  enables  every  peasant  to  keep 
a  few  sheep  and  goats,  whereas  these  animals  iu  the  eastern  district  are 
only  kept  by  the  larger  farmers. 

For  the  ^ame  reason  the  eastern  district  is  richer  in  horses  and  cows, 
which  are  there  extensively  used  for  plowing  and  agricultural  opera- 
tions. 

To  improve  the  breed  the  local  agricultural  societies  are  now  introduc- 
ing cattle  for  breeding  from  the  Alps,  previous  experiments  in  that  di- 
rection by  individuals  having  turned  out  satisfactorily. 

Fruit  is  an  important  factor  in  the  income  of  the  Altenburger  farmers 
and  peasants.  Every  village  is  surrounded  by  carefully  cultivated  or- 
chards, and  along  most  of  the  roads  fruit  trees  haVe  been  planted, 
which  in  coming  years  will  yield  rich  crops.  It  is  reckoned  that  there 
are  about  1,000,000  fruit  trees  in  the  Duchy.  Half  of  these  are  plums 
and  damsons  (Zweischen)^  150,000  apples,  about  the  same  number  of 
cherries.  100,000  pears,  and  about  5,000  walnuts.  A  poor  harvest  yields 
50,000  double  cwt.,  a  good  one  100,000,  and  a  rich  harvest  more  than 
200,000.  The  income  of  the  Duchy  from  its  orchards  is  consequently 
very  considerable,  even  when  prices  are  depressed.  Eeckonlng  the 
double  cwt.  of  pears  at  4.20  marks  (I  mark  =  23.8  cents),  apples  7.30 
marks,  plums  7.20  marks,  cherries  12.70  marks,  walnuts  24  marks,  a 
good  harvest  yielded  as  follows : 


Kind. 

Number. 

Yield. 

Value. 

Plam  tro^a .••.••.•.•*.. •••.•...•••..••••. •....*  ••.••.•.••.••..•.. 

398,541 
137, 271 
102,211 
133.900 
4,206 

DovhUewU 
32.186 
40.048 
34, 752 
15,370 
212 

MarkM. 
231,865 

Annie  trees - 

202,298 

Pear  trees 

140. 597' 

Cherrv  troGS .......... ......  ................ . ...... .......... ... , 

100,069 

Walnut  trees 

4,850 

Total 

864,679 

•  popple  centner  (doable  cwt.)  =  about  220J  poonds  avoirdupois.  , 
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The  improvement  of  the  culture  of  fruit  is  watched  over  by  the 
Society  for  Fruit  Culture,  one  of  whose  objects  is  the  introduction  of 
winter  pears,  which  bring  a  higher  price  in  the  market  than  the  ear- 
lier varieties,  which  will  not  keep. 

An  important  branch  of  industry  is  the  production  of  BraunJcohlen^ 
a  8ort  of  peat,  for  fuel.  The  diggings  are  chiefly  in  the  eastern  district, 
and  are  both  underground  and  surface.  There  are  forty-nine  such  dig- 
gings in  the  eastern  district,  and  the  output  last  year  was  827,955  tons,* 
an  increase  of  6,952  tons  on  the  previous  year.  The  output  brought 
1,627,190  marks;  769,276  tons  were  sold  outwards ;  the  remainder  was 
consumed  in  the  Ducby.  In  the  western  district  there  are  only  three 
diggings,  which  produced  1,215  tons.  The  total  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  diggings  is  1,263,  viz :  514  men  underground,  and  608  ;nen 
and  141  women  on  the  surface. 

An  interesting  development  of  a  subsidiary  industry,  the  manufact- 
ure of  wooden  shoes,  is  also  reported  from  Schmoeltn.  Wooden  shoes 
have,  up  till  now,  never  found  much  favor,  owing  to  their  ungainly  ap- 
pearance and  the  clattering  sound  they  produce.  A  factory  has,  how- 
ever, been  recently  erected  in  Schmoelln  which  devotes  itself  to  the' 
manufacture,  by  machinery,  of  a  superior  class  of  wooden  shoes,  faced 
with  india-rubber  or  leather,  so  that  they  make  no  noise,  and  to  the 
unpracticed  eye  are  indistinguishable  from  ordinary  leather  produc- 
tions. These  new  shoes  are  said  to  find  an  extensive  sale  not  only  in 
Germany,  but  in  other  countries,  particularly  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

SAM'L  EOLFE  MILLAR, 
Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

JjeipsiCj  February  25, 1887. 


THE  OERMAHS  IN  EAST  AFRICA. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  GOODWIN, 

The  number  of  stations  and  agencies  thus  far  established  by  the  Ger- 
man East  African  Society  is  13,  and  the  following  particulars  concern- 
ing them,  recently  made  public,  may  be  of  interest  to  many  Americans: 

Ko.  1. — Chief  depot  at  Zanzibar,  founded  by  Dr.  Carl  JUhlke  in  De- 
cember, 1884.  Here  are  located  the  headquarters  of  the  society,  and  are 
stationed  the  general  manager,  Government  architect  Uornecke,  and  a 
local  manager,  Herr  Rtihle. 

J^o.  2. — Simaberg,  an  experiment  station  founded  in  January,  1885, 
by  Count  Pfeil,  and  enlarged  and  for  some  time  in  charge  of  Herr 
Schmidt,  a  practical  gardener.  At  this  station  are  a  steward,  Herr 
Nielsen,  and  about  25  day  laborers  under  the  direction  of  the  steward. 
A  large  stone  house  for  the  use  of  the  steward  and  visitors  has  been 
erected  and  a  number  of  smaller  houses  and  stables.  At  this  station  all 
the  tropical  and  European  fruits  and  nuts  are  raised  in  abundance,  and 
tobacco  of  good  quality. 

No.  3.--Kiora  in  Usagara,  near  Simberg,  founded  by  Herr  Sohnge 
in  June,  1885,  now  in  cdarge  of  a  native  overseer.  An  average  of  8 
day  laborers  are  employed  the  year  round,  and  a  good  article  of  cotton 
is  raised.  A  stone  house  has  been  built,  and  a  number  of  stables,  where 
cows,  goats,  asses,  and  various  kinds  of  fowl  are  housed. 
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1^0.  4. — Halule,  in  Somaliland,  not  far  from  Gape  Gaardafai,  founded 
by  Herr  Winter  in  1885,  now  under  his  charge,  not  yet  much  developed. 

No.  5. — Dunda,  in  Usaramo,  on  the  Kingani,  founded  by  Lieutenant 
Kreuzler  in  1886.  There  are  now  stationed  there  the  lieutenant  in  charge, 
a  chief  gardener,  superintendent  of  plantation,  a  blacksmith,  and  about 
60  laborers,  employed  by  the  day.  A  store,  several  houses,  stables, 
and  a  blacksmith's  shop  have  been  put  up.  About  170  acres  have  be^n 
planted  to  rice,  maize,  potatoes,  sugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco. 

Ko.  6. — Madimola,  in  CTsaramo,  on  the  Kingani,  founded  in  1886  by 
Lieutenant  (Baron)  St.  PauMUaire,  and  now  occupied  by  him,  a  head 
gardener  and  engineer,  30  to  40  laborers  employed,  and  32  acres  planted 
in  tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  and  maize. 

No.  7. — ^Korogwe,  in  Usambara,  on  the  Pangani,  founded  in  1886  by 
Lieutenant  (Baron)  von  Gravenreuth.  A  large  area  devoted  to  maize^ 
bananas,  cocoanuts,  beans,  and  potatoes. 

No.  8. — Usaungula,  on  the  Kingani,  in  Usaramo,  founded  by  Lieuten- 
ant von  Zelewski,  Herr  Graham,  and  Lieutenant  von  Bttlow ;  30  men 
employed,  and  50  acres  planted  in  cotton,  tobacco,  beans,  &c. 

No.  9. — Petershohe,  near  Mbusine,  in  Useguha,  founded  by  Lieuten- 
ent  von  Anderteu,  in  1886,  and  employing  two  head  farmers  and  35 
laborers.    Crops,  cotton,  tobacco  and  bananas. 

No.  10. — Bagamoyo,  in  district  of  Zanzibar,on  the  coast,  founded  by 
Lieutenant  (Baron)  von  Bulow,  in  August,  1886. 

No.  11. — Tanganizko,  on  the  Kilesi,  in  Girinama,  a  station  of  much 
trade  importance,  founded  in  1880  by  Lieutenant  von  Anderteu,  and 
occupied  by  him  and  three  assistants. 

No.  12. — Hohenzollernhaven,  on  the  WubuschimiLndung,  established 
by  Herr  Janke,  and  to  be  in  charge  of  Count  Pfeil,  assisted  by  Lieu- 
tenant von  Baerensprung,  Dr.  Spuhn,  an  agent  and  superintendent. 
This  station  is  expected  to  become  of  considerable  importance  as  a 
trading  center. 

No.  13. — ^Masi,  on  the  Pangani,  in  Usambara. 

•     GEORGE  B.  GOODWm, 

Consul 

United  States  Consxjlate, 

Annahergj  March  21,  1887. 


MERCHANT  MARINE  OF  GERMANY. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  FAT. 

According  to  the  official  statistics  of  the  German  Empire,  the  num- 
ber of  sailing  vessels  on  January  1, 1886  (no  later  date  mentioned),  sail- 
ing under  the  German  flag  was  3,471 ;  of  these  1,088,  or  48.1  per  cent, 
were  over  twenty  years  in  service,  whereas  in  1881  only  34.5  per  cent, 
or  1,474  out  of  total  of  4,246,  had  seen  the  same  service ;  of  the  remain- 
ing 1,783  on  January  1,  1886,21  per  cent,  or  732,  were  under  t^n  years 
in  service  ;  in  the  year  1881 26  per  cent.,  or  1,113,  were  of  the  same  age. 

Of  late  years  the  Germans  have  been  building  unusually  large  sail- 
ing vessels.  On  account  of  bitter  competition  the  freight  rates  have  be- 
come so  reduced  that  smaller  vessels  pay  no  profits  to  the  owners. 
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In  the  year  1885  there  were  launched  10  sailing  vessels  of  10,729 
register  tons ;  1  fall-rigged  ship  of  1,506  tons,  and  8  barks  of  8,192 
tons,  whereas  only  14  smaller  vessels  were  bailt,  with  a  total  of  1,624 
register  tons. 

The  building  of  steamships  was  limited  in  the  same  year  to  23  screw 
steamers,  with  a  total  of  10,081  register  tons,  and  4  paddle  steamers  ot 
697  tons.  This  shows  plainly  that  the  measarement  of  the  newly-built 
sailing  vessels  exceeds  that  of  the  screw  vessels  which  were  constructed 
in  the  same  year. 

The  considerable  saving  of  large  ships  in  the  number  of  the  crew  is 
shown  by  the  following  table : 


capacity  of  xessel  (registered  tons). 

Sailing 

Teasels. 

Steamera. 

SOtODB 

One  sailor  reqoired  for  each^ 
11.1  tons 

One  sailor  for  eaeb— 
4.1  tons. 

30  to  60  tons 

14.4  tons 

7.7  tons. 

50  to  100  tons 

16.7  tons 

0.5  tons. 

100  to  200  tons 

22.7  tons 

14.6  tons. 

200  to  300  tons 

28.9  tons 

19.8  tons. 

800to400tOD8 

82.5  tons 

25.8  tons. 

400to600toD8 

85.7  tons 

80.2  tons. 

600  to  600  tons 

80.3  tons 

83.2  tons. 

600  to  800  tons 

43.0  tons 

87.4  tons. 

800  to  1  000  tons 

62.8  tons 

41.5  tons. 

1,000  to  1,600  tons 

60.8  tons 

89.5  tons. 

1,600  to  2,000  tons 

66.5  tons.............. 

28.8  tons. 

2,000  tons  or  over 

72.1  tons............ 

25.4  tons. 

According  to  this  statement  about  9  sailors  are  requisite  for  a  sailing- 
vessel  of  200  to  300  register  tons,  but  a  vessel  Ave  times  the  size,  namely, 
1,000  to  1,600  tons,  does  not  require  five  times  as  many  men,  only  22 
being  the  required  number. 

If  one  considers  the  savings  of  large  vessels  in  the  crew,  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  hull,  in  the  rigging,  repairing,  &c.,  it  is  explainable 
that  in  our  time  of  low  freight  rates  these  large  vessels  still  leave  a 
profit  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  the  building  of  them  has  not  ceased, 
notwithstanding  the  large  number  already  in  existence,  but  is  still  go- 
ing on. 

The  large  vessels,  as  already  stated,  pay  a  small  percentage  on  the 
present  rates  of  freight,  whereas  the  smaller  ships  cannot  compete  with 
them  without  being  the  losers,  and  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  prob- 
ability of  an  advance  in  the  tariff,  which  is  poor  consolation  for  ship- 
owners. 

Should  there  be  an  advance,  the  cargoes  would  rapidly  decrease, 
partly  because  a  great  many  goods  cannot  bear  a  higher  cost,  and  partly 
because  the  railways  are  constantly  on  the  lookout  to  increase  theii 
traffic,  as  they  are  now,  with  the  present  rates,  dangerous  competitors. 

ANDREW  F.  FAY, 

Consul 

United  States  Consulate, 

SteUifij  March  25, 1887. 
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OERMAH  HOP  CROP  FOR  1886. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  BLACK, 

Nurembcfrg  is  the  center  of  the  hop  trade  of  Europe,  and  is  probably 
the  largest  market  in  the  world  for  this  article  of  commerce.  There  is 
large  capital  invested,  and  the  store-houses  are  very  extensive,  contain- 
ing all  the  necessary  machinery  lor  curing  the  hops  and  putting  them 
into  merchantable  shape.  The  chief  mart  is  situated  in  the  center  of 
the  city,  and  there  are  three  market  days  per  week,  Tuesdays,  Thurs- 
days, and  Saturdays,  but  during  the  active  season,  from  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  Ist  of  January,  large  transactions  are  completed  every 
day.  The  goods  bought  and  sold  are  not  confined  alone  to  the  Bava- 
rian brands,  but  include  those  of  all  the  German  states  together  with 
the  Bohemian  varieties. 

Quotations  are,  as  a  rule,  made  for  50  kilograms,  a  German  hundred- 
weight, or  about  110  English  pounds,  for  cash  and  without  discount. 

The  \veather  during  the  early  summer  months  of  the  last  year  was 
very  unfavorable  for  a  large  yield,  in  fact  fears  at  that  time  were  enter- 
tained that  but  a  small  crop  would  be  gathered;  but  the  month  of 
August  proved  so  propitious  with  its  warm  days  and  nights  that  the 
quantity  was  brought  up  to  about  that  of  the  preceding  season  in  a 
majority  of  the  districts,  but  the  quality  was  somewhat  injured  by  the 
very  rapid  growth  the  weather  engendered. 

The  early  reports  concerning  the  crop  in  England  ^ere  very  favor- 
able, but  the  harvest  being  late,  the  fruit,  before  it  was  gathered,  was 
much  injured  by  frost.  While  in  the  United  States  the  situation  was 
entirely  changed  from  the  previous  year,  and  instead  of  having,  in 
quantity  and  quality,  the  best  crop  of  all  hop-growing  countries,  it 
had,  in  the  principal  hop-growing  sections,  an  entire  failure. 

If  the  harvest,  had  turned  out  equally  as  good  in  all  other  countries 
as  it  did  in  Germany,  it  would  have  proved,  perhaps,  impossible  to 
have  found  an  outlet  for  the  large  amount  of  hops  offered  for  sale  in 
this  market,  but  the  wants  of  the  United  States  were  large,  and  it 
took  from  Nuremberg,  during  the  year  1886,  hops  to  the  value  of 
$1,900,955.80,  or  $1,629,650.13  more  than  in  the  year  1885.  With  such 
a  customer,  prices  for  the  best  brands  were  well  maintained  during  the 
entire  season,  without  the  usual  fluctuations,  and  show  at  the  present 
time  a  slight  improvement  by  reason  of  scarcity;  but  the  poorer  qual- 
ities have  been  very  much  neglected,  and  quotations  extremely  low, 
English  buyers  being  the  only  ones  who  appear  to  want  them. 

Overproduction  continues  to  bo  the  general  complaint,  and  one  can 
appreciate  how  reasonable  it  is  considering  that  this  year  Bavaria 
alone  has  over  and  above  her  wants  an  amount  equal  to  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  hops  reported  consumed  by  the  United  States  in  1886. 

WM.  J.  BLACK, 

Consul 

United  States  Consulate, 

Nuremberg^  February  28, 1887. 
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Quoiatums  of  the  leading  brands  in  the  Nuremberg  fnarketfor  the  following  moniks. 


Brauds. 


Middle 
September, 

1886. 


Middle 

October, 

1886. 


Middle 

November, 

1886. 


Middle 

December, 

1886. 


Market  hops : 

First  qaality 

Secood  quality 

Third  quality 

Mountaiu  hopg 

Aichsrund  hops: 

First  Quality 

Hecona  quality 

Third  fiuality , 

SpaltCity  hops , 

Spalt  land  hops : 

Firstqnulity 

Second  quality 

Third  quality 

Woluzach  A.U  (certificated) 

Ualletan  (certificated) : 

First  <iuality 

Second  quality 

Halletan  (without  certificate) : 

Firstauality  

Second  quality 

Third  quality 

WnrtemberK  hops : 

Firstauality 

Second  quality 

Third  quality 

Baden  hops : 

First  quality 

Second  quality 

Alsace  hops : 

First  quality. 

Second  quality 

Posen  hops : 

Firstauality 

Second  quality 


Marks. 
60  to  65 
50        55 


35 
50 


55 
35 


Mark*. 
65to  62 
40   5U 
25   30 
60   70 


55 
30 


150      160 


MarJet. 
50  to  60 
30       45 
18       28 
60        80 

60  70 

45  50 

28  40 

150  100 


Marks. 
50  to  60 
45 


18 
60 


60 
45 


28 
85 


70 
50 


75 
60 


135 
105 
80 
75 


90 
75 

75 
65 
45 

75 
65 
50 

70 
50 


145 
130 
90 
95 

85 


135 
100 


145 

130 

90 


» *40        70 


75 
45 


80 
80 

60 
40 

•27 

75 
50 
80 


60       70 


65 
45 


60 
48 


50        60 


28       40 
28       60 


60        78 
33        40 


I     80 


100 


60 

60 
40 

27 


50 
80 


45 
28 


00 
76 

35 

00 
60 
40 

60 
40 


28       60 


60 
33 


65 
40 


*  First  quality. 
Theae  prices  are  net  for  50  kilos,  equal  to  110.5  English  pounds. 

Hop  yield  of  Germany,  Attatria,  and  England. 


Country. 


Acreage. 


Yield  per  acre. 


Total 

yield  of  a 

middling 

harvest. 


Total  yield 
1885. 


Total  yield 
1886. 


Bavaria. 


Upper  Bavaria 

Lower  Bavaria....*. 

Palatinate 

Upper  Palatinate 

Upper  Franconia 

Middle  Franconia 

Under  Franconia 

Saabia 


8,833.1 

11, 32b.  8 

49a  3 

4,646.5 

8, 353. 4 

30, 7i:0.  2 

9S8. 1 

859.1 


Lhs. 
930 
994 
939 

807 
807 
718 
807 
807 


Lbs. 
641 
586 
718 
442 
442 
400 
442 
442 


Lbs. 
630 
6.10 
718 
5tl 
442 
442 
807 
497 


Lbs. 
4, 740. 000 
0, 582, 0«0 

354.000 
2, 077, 0,,0 
3,  923,  000 
12,  376. 000 

442,  OUO 

386,000 


Lbs. 
5.060.000 
7, 040, 000 

374,000 
2, 070, 000 
4.  070. 000 
14, 960,  000 

440.000 

462, 000 


Lbs. 

5,520.000 

7, 040, 000 

SCO.  000 

2,  530, 000 

8, 750. 000 

13,700,000 

772. 000 

418,000 


Total 

WwUniberg. 

Neckar  district 

Black  Forest  district . . . 

•Taxt  district 

Danube  district 


66,225 


852  I    502 


588 


30,680.000 


34.476,000 


84, 060, 000 


3.885.5 
8, 440.  4 
J,  291. 2 
4. 907. 9 


Total 

A  IsaesLorraine. 

Under  Alsace 

Upper  Alsace 

]x>rraine 

Total 


18,525 


2, 485, 000 

4, 790. 000 

555. 000 

2, 795, 000 


2, 870, 000 

5,630.000 

552,000 

2,980,000 


851  I     630       674  '  10,025,000 


13.  970, 000 


12. 032. 000 


10,518.4 
613.3 
415.3 


1,089  1 

829 

1,49J 

807 

2,009 

851 

774  I    8,707.000 

1,348  1        519,000 

851  I        354,000 


7, 290, 000 
5a5.000 
408.000 


8,230.000 
862.000 
831,000 


11,577 


J,  860       829       991       9,580,000 


399  A— Fo.  78- 


8,283,000  1      0,423,000 
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Hop  yield  of  Get-many,  Austriay  and  England— ConUnned, 


Country. 


Acreage. 


Yield  per  acre. 


Total 
yield  of  a 
middling 
harvest. 


Total  yield 
1886. 


Total  Tield 
1886. 


PruMsia. 


Posen 

Saxony  

Eastern  Pmssia.. 

Hanover 

Hohenzollem  .... 
Hesse-Nassaa .... 
Western  Prdssia . 

Poroerania 

Brandenburg 

Bhineland 

Silesia  Sleswick.. 


5. 190. 2 

2, 400. 1 

1,253.2 

529.5 

453.6 

401.5 

121.6 

169.4 

219.1 

112.9 

36.5 


Lbi. 
718 

1,492 
994 
861 


1,989 
718 

1,238 
994 
994 

1,094 


Lbs. 
497 
897 
641 
508 
497 
994 
608 
630 
497 
641 
630 


Lbs. 
409 
630 
641 
497 
541 
1,050 
586 
541 
541 
630 


Lbs. 

2,353.000 

2, 007, 000 

696,000 

268,000 

198, 000 

831.  500 

66,000 

110.500 

99.000 

60,000 

22,000 


Lbs. 

3, 2U4, 000 

2, 983, 000 

993,000 

386,000 

243,000 

375, 000 

44.000 

110,  500 

110,600 

66,000 

22,000 


Lbs. 

2,100,000 

2.100.000 

696.000 

221.000 

243,000 

375. 000 

72,000 

88.000 

121,000 

72.000 

22,000 


Total. 


10. 977. 6 


610 


600 


6, 213, 000  I    8. 537, 000 


Baden. 


Karlsruhe  district. . 
Mannheim  district . 
Constance  district. . 
Best  of  Baden 


3,600 

3,200 

760 

430 


807 
774 
851 
851 


851 

1,039 

994 

861 


2,906,000 

2. 497, 000 

640.000 

364,000 


Total. 


Grand  Dnchy  of  Hesse 

Kingdom  of  Saxony 

Kest  of  Oermany  (Meiningen. 
Cobnrg,  Brunswick.Oldenburg, 
Anhalt) 


7,990 


124.2 
44.2 


224.6 


821 


034 


6,407,000 


1,204 
1,094 


580 
762 


508 


740 
762 


497 


77.000 
83,000 


110,000 


German  Bropiie 

AiistriO' Hungary. 


Bohemia 

Styria 

Galicla 

U  pper  Austria 

Mpravia 

Carinthia 

Kest  of  Austria. .« 

Hnngaria  and  Liebenbergen . 


Total. 
England.... 


22,007.4 

8, 769. 2 

3, 350. 0 

1,635.8 

730.4 

88.2 

123.6 

870.2 


666 

718 

807 

1,094 

1,994 

1,094 


1,138 


865 
497 
497 
718 
641 
718 
641 
674 


270 
450 
492 
740 
681 
670 
536 
760 


63,725,000 


7,857,000 
1, 713. 000 
1. 647, 000 
1, 193, 000 
387,000 
60,000 

66,oocr 

252,000 


82,060.4 
69,930 


1,680 


656 
994 


663 
1.030 


13.075,000 
63,000,000 


6, 120, 000 


3.059.000 

2,988,000 

660.000 

364.000 


tf ,  740, 000 


77,000 
33,000 


133,000 


7.071.000 


88,000 
88,000 


119,000 


:,  249, 000 


9, 045, 000 

1,768,000 

1, 879, 000 

1, 326, 000 

442,000 

66,000 

200,000 

298,000 


68.926.000 


6,880,000 

1. 710, 000 

1.638.000 

1, 191. 000 

423.000 

66,000 

67,000 

285,000 


15, 924, 000 
64.255,000 


11.274.000 
71,030.000 


Countries. 


Estimated 

home 

consumption. 


Bavaria 

Wurtemberg 

Alsace 

Prussia 

Baden 

Grand  Buchy  of  Hesse 

Kingdom  of  Saxony 

Rest  of  Germany  (Meiningen,  Cobnrg,  Brunswick,  Olden- 
barg.  Anhalt)...^ 

German  Empire 

Austria- Hungary 

England 


Potmds. 

10. 600, 000 

2,890,000 

885,000 

16, 250. 000 

1,210,000 

770, 000 

3, 310, 000 

8,050,000 


39,845,000 
11,050,000 
71, 930, 000 


Deficiency 

to  be  covered 

by  import, 

i887-'87. 


PouTids. 


10, 180, 000 


682,000 
3,277,000 

2,951.000 


Surplns 
aviUlaol 


lie  for 
export. 


Pounds. 
24,560,000 
0. 162.000 
8,538.000 


6,861,000 


29.081.00k) 
224,000 


Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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PBODTTCTIOH  OP  COAL  IN  BTTSSIA  AND  GERMAHT. 


SBPOBT  OF  CONSUL  FAT.* 

In  Bassia  a  fartherrise  on  the  duty  of  iron  is  impending,  and  the  own- 
ers of  the  Donetz  coal  mines  have  also  the  prospect  that  farther  taxes 
will  be  imposed  on  foreign  coal. 

The  output  of  Bassian  coal  in  1860  amounted  to  10,000,000  poods,  or 
164,000  tons,  whereas  it  increased  in  1885  to  262,000,000  poods,  or  4,360,- 
000  tons,  of  which  the  Donetz  district  mined  about  2,000,000  tons,  the 
district  of  Perm  250,000  tons,  Poland  1,300,000  tons,  Moscow  about  500,- 
000  tons,  and  the  balance  in  the  Eillo  district. 

Notwithstanding  the  enormous  increase,  the  production  of  coal  in  Bus- 
sia  only  amounts  to  -^  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  output  of  the  countries 
named  below. 

According  to  Mr.  Badzig's  report,  the  production  in  1885  in  the  sev- 
eral countries  was  as  follows : 


Countries. 

Production. 

Per  cent 

SDglaDd 

T<m9. 
290,668,«00 
204, 019,  »50 
13U,  073,  304 
34, 153,  322 
81,973,324 
30, 619, 992 
4, 860, 000 

40 

United  States 

28.2 

Germany...... 

17.9 

France... 

4.7 

Selj^am... 

4.4 

A  astria*Hungary 

4.2 

Bassia 

.6 

Total 

726.666,492 

1 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  figures  that  the  output  of  the  United 
States,  with  its  immense  area  of  coal  fields,  falls  far  below  that  of  Eng- 
land. 

PBOTECTrVB  DUTIES  IN  BUSSIA. 

By  so  small  a  production  of  coal  in  Bussia  one  would  think  that  it  is 
a  staple  article,  and  that  the  mines  in  the  Caucasus,  in  the  Ural,  in  Si- 
beria, Turkestan,  &c.,  could  be  advantageously  worked ;  but  such  is  not 
the  case,  as  the  output  of  the  Donetz  basin  of  2,200,000  tons,  which  con- 
sists of  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  anthracite,  partly  remains  unpurchased. 
In  the  years  1883  and  1884  15  per  cent,  of  the  output  remained  unsold ; 
nevertheless  several  million  fathoms  of  wood  are  annually  burned. 

In  order  to  stop  the  importation  of  English  coal  a  duty  of  2  copecks  f 
per  pood  in  gold  was  petitioned  for  and  granted  for  the  ports  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  one-half  copeck  per  pood  for  the  ports  of  the  Baltic ;  but 
this  had  not  the  desired  effect.  The  English  coal  could  not  be  dis- 
placed, and  a  higher  duty  was  necessary.  Three  copecks  were  granted 
for  the  Black  Sea  ports ;  but  even  this  duty  does  not  displace  the  Eng- 
lish coal  from  these  ports.  Now  it  is  proposed  to  further  raise  the  duty 
to  3J  copecks  for  the  Black  Sea  ports  and  2  copecks  for  the  ports  of 
the  Baltic.  Probably  this  higher  duty  will  not  have  the  desired  effect, 
because,  according  to  the  Biga  and  Odessa  Exchange  Committee  and 
the  Moscow  Technical  Society,  the  Donetz  coal  is  inferior  to  the  English 
and  German }  moreover,  the  cost  of  producing  or  mining  the  coal  is 

•  Based  upoD  a  work  of  Herr  Radzig.        gitized  by  vjOOQ  IC 
t  A  copeok  is  aboat  two-tbird£  of  a  cent. 
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greater  than  is  the  case  in  the  last-named  countries.  Eussia  is  still 
very  backward  with  its  technical  contrivances  in  mining. 

Mr.  Eadzig  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  further  advance  in  the  duty  on 
coal  for  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  would  be  detrimental  to  agriculture 
in  the  south.  Kespecting  a  higher  duty  for  the  Baltic  potts,  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  at  Moscow  would  decrease  rapidly. 

At  the  present  prices  of  22  to  23  copecks  per  pood  the  consumption 
of  coal  at  Moscow  does  not  exceed  10,nOO,000  poods^as  many  manufact- 
uring industries  burn  wood,  and  a  higher  <luty  would  compel  all  other 
industries  to  use  the  same  fuel,  while  the  Douetz  coal -owners  would  cer- 
tainly not  profit  by  it.  Moscow,  with  surrounding  country,  consumes 
annually  about  1,000,000  fiithoms  of  wood,  equal  to  100,000,000  poods  of 
coal,  and  the  Donetz  district  could  not  only  supply  the  manufacturers, 
but  also  the  owners  of  houses  as  well.  If  coal  could  be  had  at  reason- 
able prices,  but  high  prices  would  induce  none  to  make  a  change. 

English  coal,  which  is  far  superior  to  the  Donetz  coal,  is  difficult  to 
place  at  22  to  23  copecks,  whereas  Donetz  coal  at  these  prices  would  find 
no  purchasers  if  an  increased  duty  should  be  gi*anted. 

In  order  to  augment  the  sales  of  the  Donetz  coal  the  construction  of 
a  railroad  is  contemplated,  which  will  be  about  60  German  miles  in 
length,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  is  22,000,000  rubles.  Mr.  liadzig 
is  of  the  opinion  that  this  road  will  have  neither  freight  nor  passengers 
to  transport,  and  that^the  sale  of  the  Donetz  coal  can  only  be  augmented 
by  the  projected  canaf  which  is  to  connect  the  Azov  with  the  Black  SSea. 
He  writes  that  this  canal  will  be  built  by  a  French  corporation,  with  a 
capital  of  25,000,000  rubles.  The  Azov  is  very  stormy,  and  is  only  navi- 
gable about  sixty  days  in  the  year,  this  being  the  reason  that  the  cost 
of  transportation  of  coal  from  Mariupol  to  Odessa  or  Nicoljyeu  is  high, 
namely,  5  to  8  copecks  per  pood. 

The  transporting  of  coal  from  Mariupol  by  canal  would  probably  not 
exceed  3  to  4  copecks  per  pood,  which  would  enable  the  Donetz  coal  to 
compete  with  the  English  coal. 

Mr.  Badzig  writes  that  the  Donetz  coal,  because  of  its  bad  quality, 
will  never  be  able  to  compete  with  the  English  article  at  the  Baltic 
ports,  and  that  only  by  reducing  the  railroad  freights  will  it  be  possi- 
ble to  open  up  larger  markets  for  it. 

Proprietors  of  coal  mines  are  petitioning  for  higher  duties,  but  they 
forget  that  thereby  they  ruin  other  industrial  establishments,  and  that 
it  is  forsooth  not  the  task  of  a  government  to  allow  one  industry  to  1)6 
benefited  at  the  cost  of  another,  which  would  be  the  case  if  a  further 
duty  should  be  placed  on  English  coal  shipped  to  the  Baltic  ports. 

liussia  has  two  large  manuiacturing  centers,  namely,  Poland  and 
Moscow,  with  surrounding  districts.  The  former  has  good  coal  in  the 
vicinity,  which  is  mined  mostly  by  Germans.  The  latter  uses  wood,  or 
the  dearer  and  worse  Donetz  coal.  The  English  coal  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, because  of  the  high  railway  rates  and  the  increased  duty. 

GEBMANY'S  COAL  INTERESTS. 

The  German  coal-owners  likewise  petitioned  the  Government  to  place 
a  duty  on  coal  imported  into  the  Baltic  i>orts,  although  they  produce 
coal  sufficiently  low  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  English  coal  abroad. 
However,  thus  far  no  duty  has  been  imposed  on  foreign  coal. 

Germany  imports  a  small  qiiantity  of  coal  from  England  and  Wales, 
but  the  exportation  is  merely  i.ominal.  Formerly  the  importation  was 
very  large,  but  now  the  Germans  are  quite  independent,  as  tJie  ontpnt 
of  domestic  coal  is  sufficient  for  all  needs  and  purposes?y^^^^8 
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The  quality  of  German  coal  in  some  respects  is  better  than  the  En- 
glish, particularly  the  Silesiau  product,  which  is  considered  in  every 
respect  superior.  However,  some  mines  produce  coal  of  very  poor 
quality. 

There  is  no  duty  on  foreign  coal,  but  a  bounty  of  3  marks  per  ton 
is  allowed  on  all  coal  exported. 

Coal-miners  receive  from  2.50  to  3  marks  per  day,  with  no  allowances 
excepting  fuel.  Even  at  these  small  wages  the  owners  are  not  troubled 
with  the  so  called  "strikes";  such  a  thing  is  not  known.  However, 
they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  pittance  they  receive  for  the  hard  labor, 
and  may  show  their  dissatisfaction  in  the  near  future,  as  they  appear 
to  have  some  sympathy  from  the  coal  merchants  and  others  interested 
in  that  industry.  For  instance,  I  questioned  one  of  the  largest  coal 
merchants  of  Stettin  in  relation  to  '*  strikes.''  His  answer  was,  "  Un- 
fortunately, the  coal  miners  of  Germany  never  struck,  although  they 
had  sufficient  reasons  for  it  if  they  chose  to  do  so." 

ANDREW  F.  FAY, 

ConsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Stettinj  March  21, 1887, 


TINPIATE  TBADE  OF  SOUTH  WALES. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  JONES. 

It  is  well,  perhaps,  to  point  out  that  for  several  years  past  there  has 
been  more  money  lost  than  made  in  the  tin-plate  trade  in  South  Wales. 
Out  of  an  average  of  eighty-two  works  in  existence  during  recent  years 
there  have  been  no  less  than  forty  failures ;  and  of  the  four  works 
named  in  the  Department's  circular,  namely,  Machen,  Pontymister, 
Pontnewydd,  and  Rhiwderin,  three,  namely,  Machen,  Pontnewydd,  and 
Bhiwderin,  have  failed  and  are  now  standing  idle.  Moreover,  tbe 
works  at  Machen  and  Bhiwderin  have  come  to  grief  twice  during  the 
last  five  years. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  tin-plate  works  in  this  district,  and  the 
area  covered  by  the  various  manufactories  average  from  2  to  10 
acres.  The  materials  out  of  which  the  buildings  are  constructed  are 
ptone  and  bricks,  with  roofs  made  partly  of  stone  and  partly  of  pantiles. 
There  are  no  puddliugfurnaces  in  any  of  the  new  works,  and  hence 
no  refining  fires  or  hollow  fires. 

The  principal  material  now  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tin  plates  is 
Siemens  and  Bessemer  steel.  Manufactories  working  the  Bessemer  ma- 
terial are  situated  at  Barrow,  Dowlais,  Ebbu,  Vale,  Tredegar,  Bhym- 
ney,^nd  some  other  places.  But  the  larger  works,  using  the  Siemens 
steel  bars,  are  grouped  around  Swansea.  There  are,  moreover,  three 
large  steel  works  making  bars  for  tin  plates  on  the  Siemens  principle  in 
that  district. 

The  number  of  mills  in  each  manufactory  averages  from  two  to  ten, 
and  the  average  weekly  output  of  each  mill  is  about  500  boxes.  One 
engine  generally  works  two  mills,  with  cold-rollB  and  other  appliances 
for  completing  the  plates,  and  two  or  three  boilers  are  generally  used 
for  each  engine.  Coal  is  the  fuel  consumed.  Most  of  the  works  here 
are  capable  of  turning  out  about  500  boxes  per  mill  per  week,  and  the 
^verae;e  would  be  about  480  boj^es  for  the  year.    The  number  of  per- 
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SODS  employed  is  about  90  per  mill.    The  total  amonnt  of  wages  paid 
in  the  works  of  three  mills  would  be  from  J£9,000  to  £9,500  a  year. 

SiemeDs-steel  bars  are  a  little  dearer  than  the  Bessemer-steel  bars, 
but  not  very  much ;  the  diflference  is  about  5«.  or  10s,  per  ton.  And  the 
price  of  iron,  again,  is  a  little  lower  than  steel  bars ;  the  difference,  how- 


ever, is  not  considerable. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Cardiffy  March  1, 1887. 


EVAN  R.  JONES, 

Consul. 


Tin  and  teme plate  manyfaQtures  in  South  WaU$, 
[This  table  is  based  on  100  boxes,  as  per  bniDd  mark,  14  by  20.] 


Articles. 


Weight 


Weiirht  of  bars,  14  by  20: 

Iron F- 

Steel    

Waste  reduoiDg  bars  to  sheets  by  oxidisatioii  and  piokling 

Waste  by  scrap 

Yield  of  tin,  100  boxes  bright 

Yield  of  tin  and  lead  each,  100  boxes  temes 

Coal  and  coke - 

Vitriol,  black  and  white  pickling 

Palm  oil -.-. 


Ton:  OwtM.  Qrt,  Lb% 


6       17 

^2 

li 

5       17 

2 

12 

4 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

2 

2 

20 

1 

I 

10 

7       10 

0 

0 

7 

0 

IG 

1 

0 

2 

BraD)  \d.  per  box;  boxes  (wood),  Ad,  each;  annealing  pots,  \d,  per  box ;  machinery, 
wear  and  t-ear,  rent  and  taxes,  management,  &.C.,  and  office  help,  2d.  per  box. 

The  weight  per  box  is  as  follows : 

CwtB,     Qr$.    Lb9, 

IC loo 

IX 110 

IXX : 1         1  '      21 

IXXX 1  2         14 

IXXXX 13  7 

IXXXXX 2  0  0 

IXXXXXX 2  0         21 

The  extra  cost  in  working  IX  is  the  cost  of  bars  used  in  excess  of  IC.  For  instance, 
IX  requires  one-qnarter  of  a  hundred-weight  more  than  10.  Up  to  IXX  workmen'ts 
wages  are  the  same  as  IC ;  after  IXX  the  wages  are  doubled. 

Wages  paid  in  the  manufacture  of  tinplatee  in  mills  and  Hn-houee, 


Occupation. 


.   MiUt. 

lioller,  3«.  5d.per  dozen 

boubler,  2«.  Oa.  per  dozen 

Furnace- man,  2#.  Id.  per  dozen 

Behinder,  It.  M.  per  dozen 

Shearer,  U.  Id.  per  dozen 

Opening 

EuKine-man  (by  the  day) 

Pickler,  black  and  white,  swilling,  &c 

Annealing 

Cold  rolling 

Bundlers 

Tinhoute. 

(Pickling  white,  dusting,  and  scour- 
ing included  in  black  pickling.) 

Tinning,  3(2.  per  box 

Washing,  3d.  per  box 


Occupation. 


Grease  boy,  Id.  per  box  .. 

Rubbing 

Dusting 

Assortibg 

Reckoning  and  weighing . 

Boxing   

Laborers 

Engineer  (see above). 

Overman 

Horse  and  cart 


MiUwrighL 


Millwright  and  smith. 

Furnace-builder 

Weigher 

Smith  (see  above) . 
Boll-turner 


Wages 
per  100. 


d, 

4 
6 
6 
2 

H 
0 

H 

0 
8 


nifliji?p.ri  hy 


'G'o<hglg, 
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The  same  wages  are  paid  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  works  in  this  district,  as  the  work- 
men belong  to  the  union,  or  Tin-Plate  Workmen's  Association.  There  is  some  differ- 
ence in  the  ^rst  hands,  such  as  roll-turner  and  tin-house  overman.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  the  exact  sam  paid  at  any  one  particular  works  throughout ;  but  these 
are  the  ruling  prices  in  all  the  works  in  mf  district.  The  explanation  of  one  works 
paying  and  the  other  not  paying  is  to  be  found  in  the  management  and  construction 
of  the  works,  and  also  in  the  brands,  &o.  The  cost  of  wages  per  box  amounts,  at  the 
present  day,  to  2».  4d.,  very  nearly.  ' 

Cost  of  manufcLcturing  1,500  boxes  C,20  hy  14. 

I  One  week's  make  of  three  mills.  ] 


Materials  and  expeDses. 


Weights. 


Cost  per 
ton. 


Amoant. 


Cost  per 
box. 


Steel  bars 

Coal 

CastiDgs 

Sulphuric  aoid 

Tin 

Stoves  and  gas 

Palm  oil 

Rent,  rates,  and  taxes 

Annoaling-pots 

Wooden  boxes 

Trade  expenses  and  management . 
Wages 


T.  (hot,  lUbt. 
88  4  13 
112    10       0 


4    10 

5 


6      7 
2      0 


8      5 
104     0 


& 

396 

28 

0 

17 


0    16       8 


28      0 


208  18 

12  10 

22  10 

3  15 


174    19 


Less  shearing w. 


13 


910     8    6 
26      0    0 


Add  carriage  to  Liverpool,  12«.  6d.  per  ton 
Add  freo-on-board  charges  at  Liverpool  — 


884      8    5 


Net  cost,  delivered  free  on  board,  Liverpool . 


9.   d. 


11 


J' 

4 


12    1 


II 


12    5| 


Tin  plates  are  usually  sold  less  4  or  5  per  cent  for  cash  in  fourteen  days. 


WHITE  LEAD  MANUPACTUBE  IN  BRISTOL. 


REPORT  OF  CONSUL  LATHROF. 


WAGES. 

There  is  in  the  west  of  England  but  one  plant  for  the  production  of 
white  lead  proper;  by  which  I  mean  the  carbonate,  produced  by  the 
ancient  Dutch  process.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  into  any  de- 
tailed description  of  so  well  known  a  process,  so  I  will  only  mention 
that  the  appliances  in  this  particular  works  are  all  of  a  very  old  type, 
and  that  a  proportion,  that  would  be  unusual  in  the  United  States,  of 
the  work  is  done  by  hand  labor.  Wages  nominally  are  58  cents  per  day, 
but  a  system  of  piece-work  prevails,  which  differs  from  those  in  use 
elsewhere,  and  which  is  claimed  to  be  advantageous  for  both  employer 
and  laborer.  A  day's  work  for  four  men  is  held  to  be  the  setting  of  one 
complete  layer  of  each  of  the  materials  that  enter  into  the  stack,  viz, 
the  tan,  the  acid,  the  lead,  and  the  flooring.  If  three  men  do  this  work 
they  receive  the  pay  of  four  men ;  and  when  the  stack  has  reached  a 
considerable  height,  sometimes  a  fifth  man  is  added  at  the  charge  of 
the  employer.  Th.e  work  of  the  stackers,  though  severe,  is  usually  en- 
tirely accomplished  by  1  o'clock,  and  they  are  free  to  go.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement is  desirable  in  the  interest  of  the  health  of  those  engaged 
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ID  this  deleterioas  occupation.  In  the  grinding  and  other  departments 
day  wages  are  paid,  averaging  all  ronud,  including  the  stackers,  $4.85 
per  week.  It  is  this  cheapness  of  labor  which  has  prevented  the  utili- 
zation to  a  larger  extent  of  mechanical  methods. 

COST  OP  PRODUCTION. 

On  an  average,  it  is  found  that  18  cwt.  of  pig  lead  will  produce  1  ton 
of  white  lead.  Pig  lead  in  this  market  is  to-day  worth  $65  per  ton; 
hence  there  is  metal  to  the  value  of  $58.50  in  a  ton  of  white  lead,  while 
the  expenditure  for  acid  and  tan  amounts  to  about  $2.16,  and  for  taxes 
to  48  cents.  The  interest  on  capital  invested  in  plant  and  on  that  idle 
during  the  completion  of  the  slow  process  of  manufacture  approximates 
$3.90  per  ton  of  white  lead,  and  the  expenditure  for  labor  is  about  $8.84. 
Other  expenditures,  including  renewal  and  depreciation  ot  plant,  cost 
of  barrels,  &c.,  aomunt  to  about  $4.10  per  ton  of  white  lead,  though  this 
includes  nothing  for  salaries,  as  in  the  particular  case  under  considera- 
tion the  firm  have  a  large  staff  of  assistants  engaged  in  other  branches 
who  attend  to  the  white-lead  business.  ThQ  following  recapitulation 
shows  approximately  the  prime  cost  of  a  ton  of  white  lead  in  Bristol: 

Metallic  lead t^  50 

Acid  and  tan 2  16 

Wages 8  84 

Interest *     3  90 

Taxes ^- 48 

Other  items > 4  10 

77  98 

These  figures  are  presented  with  some  diffidence,  as  they  do  not  pur- 
port to  be  more  than  a  rough  statement 

The  price  of  white  lead,  unground,  is  about  $80  per  ton,  so  that  there 
is  little  or  no  margin  at  present  prices. 

SOUBCB  OF  MATERIALS. 

The  cheapness  of  spent  tan  is  a  considerable  advantage  to  the  Bristol 
white-lead  manufacturer,  and,  owing  to  the  number  of  tanneries,  there 
is  a  certain  and  abundant  supply.  The  pig  lead  used  comes  either  from 
Germany  or  else  is  domestic  in  its  origin.  It  is  essential,  of  course,  to 
the  quality  of  the  product  that  the  pig  should  be  as  nearly  chemically 
pure  as  possible.  The  slightest  trace  of  copper  or  silver  will  seriously 
deteriorate  the  white  lead.  The  British  and  German  smelters  being  in 
advance  of  other  nations  in  the  practice  of  their  art,  their  product  is 
largely  used  by  European  white-lead  makers.  For  purity  the  most  reg- 
ular and  certain  of  the  English  pigs  are  held  to  be  the  W.  B.  and  Snail 
Beach.  These  rule  something  above  ordinary  prices,  and,  particularly 
W.  B.,  are  hard  to  get  at  present.  The  metal  corroded  in  Bristol  is 
mostly  smelted  in  Bristol,  and  comes,  or  a  considerable  part  comes,  from 
North  Welsh  mines. 

MABKETINa  THE  PRODUCT  AND  ADULTERATION. 

The  market  for  the  Bristol  white  lead  is  largely  to  be  found  in  the 
potteries  district  of  the  North,  though  the  manufacturers  consume  a 
considerable  proportion  of  their  outturn  in  other  branches  of  manufact- 
ure un^er  their  control.  They  sell  both  dry  and  in  oil.  Formerly  the 
grinder  took  bis  dry  product  and  ground  aud  mixed  it  for  the  whole< 
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sale  dealer  j  but  tbe  grinder  in  obtmiiing  each  year  less  of  this  interme- 
diate bosineBS,  and  the  niauufaeturer  i;s  8ellin|;r  nioro  and  more  of  the 
groand  stufi*.  Dry  white  lead  is  worth  to-day  about  $80  i)er  ton.  Pure 
white  lead  ground  in  oil  sells  for  about  $100  to  $110  per  ton,  with 
ninety  days'  time  to  au  unexceptionable  buyer.  From  this  maximum 
price  the  stuff  can  be  sold  down  to  $50  per  ton  ;  the  dilferenci*  in  i>rice 
simply  indicating  the  increased  proportion  of  sulphate  of  baryta  or 
heavy  spar  that  is  introduced.  Bary  tes  has  no  body.  On  the  other  band 
it  absorbs  no  more  oil  than  the  lead,  nor  does  it  change  color,  nor  does  it, 
like  other  adulterants,  reduce  the  coloring  matter  of  the  lead.  Hence, 
when  not  intermixed  in  excess,  it  can  i)erhai)8  hardly  be  called  an  adul- 
terant, and  some  grinders  introduce  a  small  percentage  into  all  their 
white  lead,  averring  that  a  ton  of  the  mixture  at  $i>5  will  accomplish  all 
that  a  ton  of  the  pure  at  $105  can  do.  This  seems  to  bo  the  only  sub- 
stance generally  used  to  mix  with  white  lead;  though  it  is  certain  that 
if  a  buyer  demanded  white  lead  of  the  grinder  at,  say,  $50  the  ton,  there 
would  be  considerable  whiting  in  the  mixture.  But  any  buyer  who  pays 
a  fair  price  can  get  a  fair  article,  and  if  he  pays  a  high  price  he  can  get 
a  pure  article.  The  dilfereut  grades  of  white  lead  on  the  market  are  in- 
dicated simply  by  numbers ;  No.  1  being  pure,  No.  2  having  a  small  pro- 
portion of  barytes,  and  so  on  down  to  No.  5,  there  being  as  a  rule  live 
grades  on  the  market.  The  thousand  and  one  fancy  names  sometimes 
used  to  indicate  the  different  grades  are  unknown  here. 

THE  LEWIS-BABTLETT  PROCESS. 

The  American  "  Lewis-Bartlett ''  process  for  subliming  lead  has  been 
within  the  past  two  years  introduced  into  Bristol,  and  there  is  a  consid- 
erable production  of  pure  suli)hate  and  oxide  of  lead  which  seems  to  be 
a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  carbonate,  though  it  meets  with  con- 
siderable criticism.  It  is  charged  against  this  new  j)igment  by  practical 
painters,  first,  that  it  is  off-color  and  has  a  yellowish  tinge ;  second, 
that  the  body  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  carbonate;  third,  that  it  re- 
quires more  oil ;  and,  fourth,  that  it  will  harden  under  water,  or  if  not 
covered  by  water  will  absorb  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  and  harden. 
These  complaints  were  made  by  several,  and  I  communicated  them  to 
the  secretary  of  the  new  company,  who  answered : 

On©  must  alwdys  allow  for  a  degree  of  prejudice.  I  have  many  times  proved  that 
in  color  we  fear  no  one.  A  thorough,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  acieniijic^  tost  for  cover- 
ing will  disprove  what  they  say.  As  to  its  requiring  more  oil,  I  think  there  is  some 
mistake  here.  A  painter  when  he  receives  the  load  in  **  paste  "  will  find  it  does  not 
require  quite  as  much  oil  as  English  lead.  In  8omc  instavces  it  does  harden  under 
water,  but  it  is  no  difficulty  to  keep  it  under  oil.  The  load-colored  kad  is  particu- 
larly suited  to  all  classes  of  iron  work,  as  no  acid  is  used  in  manufacturing  and  the 
fear  of  setting  up  rust  is  done  away  with. 

The  works  of  this  new  company  are  advantageously  situated  a  few 
miles  from  Bristol,  having  direct  railway  communication  with  the  in- 
terior, and  also  by  water  both  with  the  interior  and  with  the  ocean.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  give  any  detailed  description  of  a  process  well 
known  in  America,  and  therefore  I  pass  on  to  the  product.  Whether  from 
prejudice  or  because  the  outturn  is  really  inferior,  the  new  company 
has  not  been  able,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  to  find  a  good  home  market  at 
remnnerative  prices  for  their  lead ;  a  considerable  portion  of  which  has 
conseqnently  been  shipped  to  the  CTnited  States  at  prices  somewhat  un- 
satisfactory. 

White  lead  has  never  been  imported  in  Bristol  from  the  United  States; 
whether  it  could  be  or  not  is  purely  a  question  of  price;  and,  considering 
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the  present  depressed  price  and  comparative  dallne^s  of  the  trade,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  we  could  oiier  such  advantages  as  would  encourage 
an  export  trade  to  this  port  in  this  commodity.' 

LOKIN  A.  LATEROP, 
United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 

Bristol,  March  22, 1887. 


ImportatUm  of  lead  into  the  United  Kintidom  for  the  year  1885,  and  the  ports  into  which 

imported. 


London  .... 
LfTorpool... 

Brist^ 

Cbester  — 
Folkentone . 
Gloaoester.. 
Hftrwich  ... 
Bail. 


Porta  into  which  imported. 


Lhinelly 

Newcastle 

Kewhaven 

Plvmouth 

Shields,  North 

Shields,  Sooth 

Southampton 

Swansea 

Weymouth 

other  ports  of  England. 
I^ith 


Glasjrow 

Grangemouth  . 
Dublin 


Total. 


,  Pig  lead  |     Lead 
Lead  ore.  and  sheet  manufaci* 
lead.         urea. 


Tont. 

2,927 

3,416 

883 

220 


243 

12,365 

1 


26,788 


to 

'i,"»34 


16,214 


in 

2,844 
6,336 


15 

505 

2,688 

GO 
790 


108, 012 


3,223 
13,809 


40 


564 
209 


57 


19 
24 
2 
10 
38 
105 


18,100 


Importation  of  lead  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  1885,  and  the  countrie8  whence 

imported. 


Countries  ttom  which  imported. 


Sweden 

Germany 

Holland 

Belgium 

Channel  Islands 

France 

Portugal 

Spain 

Italy 

Greece 

Turkey 

Algeria 

Australasia: 

West  Australia , 

South  Australia 

Victoria 

Queensland 

New  South  Wales 

United  States  of  America  .. 

Mexico 

Central  America 

United  States  of  Colombia  . 

Peru 

Chili 

Argentine  Republic 

Other  parts 


Lead  ore. 


Pig  load 

and  sheet 

lead. 


Ton». 

6 

463 

218 

29 

1 

801 

106 

324 

6,690 

2,302 

1,375 

9,854 

024 

1,029 

56 

819 

276 

6« 

9 

1 

235 

529 

761 

ar, 

7 


Total 26,738 


Tons. 

136 

9.218 

5,822 

773 

11 

1,585 


76,556 


8,147 
601 


4,989 
49 


Lead 
manufact- 
ures. 


11    . 
25  I. 

6|. 


Owt 


14,501 

2,135 

70 


1.147 


40 


207 


108,012  I        18,100 
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Production  of  lead  ore  and  nlver  ikere/rom  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1885. 


Countries. 


England  and  Wales: 

Anjcleeey 

Breconabire 

CardiKaoshire 

Caermarthenshire . 
CamarTonshlre . . . . 

Cornwall 

Cumberland 

Denbighahire 

Derbysbire 

Devonahire 

Dnrbam 

Flintabire 

Isle  of  Man 

HoDtgomerysbire . . 
Nortbnmberland. . . 
Pembrokeabire  .... 

Shropsbiri: 

Westmoreland 

Yorkabire 


Total  for  Engbmd  and  Wales . 

Total  for  Scotland 

Total  for  Ireland 


Total  for  the  United  Kingdom  for  1885. 
Totalforl884 , 


Dressed 
leaders. 


Ton$, 


20 

2,072 

703 

106 

241 

1768 

1.821 

4,561 

8 

11,020 

2.108 

6.868 

055 

4.351 

1.430 

2,520 

1,570 

3,120 


46,864 

4,316 

122 


51.302 
54.485 


Amonnt  of 

lead  obtain< 

able  in 

smelting. 


IbtM. 

32 

14 

1,536 

505 

150 

160 

2,127 

070 

3,407 

1 

8.400 

1.601 

5,004 

726 

3,104 

050 

1,050 

1,005 

2,220 


84.356 
3,243 


87.687 
40,075 


Arooant  of 

silver  ob- 

taiifable 

from  tbe 

lead. 


Ouneet. 

8,800 

116 

10,054 

8,450 

187 

2.500 

15.400 

5,042 


64.805 
14, 012 
132.315 
6,621 
.4, 614 
0,776 


14,245 


206,346 

22,726 

1,448 


820,620 
825,718 


Yalneof  ore 
at  tbe  mines. 


$632  00 

88,202  00 

28, 615  00 

6.861  00 

0.737  00. 

108,408  00 

40,633  00 

177,568  00 

87  00 

406.367  00 

87,086  00 

800,208  00 

40.066  00 

131. 721  00 

40,005  00 

04,876  00 

63.780  00 

06,407  00 


1,701.087  00 

188,693  00 

3,844  00 


1.  tf83, 574  00 
1,054.167  00 


Tbe  amonnt  of  lead  obtainable  in  smelting  basbeen  reckoned  as  05  per  cent,  of  the  amount  indicated 
by  tbe  dry  assay :  thus,  in  tbe  case  of  an  ore  containing  80  per  cent,  of  metal  by  dry  aaaay,  the  aotnal 
yield  bas  oeen  taken  at  76  p«r  cent. 

Id  calculating  the  quantity  of  silver  obtainable  from  lead  ores  the  amonnt  of  silver  in  ores  oontaJnins 
less  than  3  ounces  silver  per  ton  of  ore  baa  been  omitted,  aain  most  cases  it  is  not  extracted  ;and  it  has 
been  aasumed  that,  on  an  average,  onc-fonrth  ounce  ailver  remains  in  each  ton  of  desilverized  pig-lead. 


Quantity  of  Uad  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  quantities  imported  and  exported^  and 
the  amount  left  for  home  oonaumption  in  1885  and  the  previoue  years. 


Items. 


Lead  piDduced  from  British  ores 

Lead  imported  and  lead  obtained  from  foreign  orca 

British  and  foreign  lead  exported 

Available  for  home  oonaumption 


1884. 


Tom. 

40.075 
182,820 

37.031 
135, 273 


1886. 


37.687 
120.402 

42,160 
124,020 


MAKXJFACTXTEE  OF  WHITE  LEAD  IN  VENICE. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  JOHNSON. 


HISllOBY. 

In  a  report  on  tbe  state  of  trades  and  industries  {arte  e  mestieri)  of 
the  city  of  Venice,  presented  in  the  year  1773  to  the  special  coromission 
or  board  of  trade  {deputazione  straordinaria  delU  arte)  the  manufacture 
of  white  lead  is  not  mentioned.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  two  estab- 
lishments for  its  fabrication  existed  formerly  in  Venice,  one  under  the 
commercial  nameof  *'  Rubbi  Heirs,"  theothercalled  tlie"  JSocieta  Veneta,^ 
bat  both  had  ceased  operations  before  1830.  Digitized  byCiOOgle 
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Later  on,  in  1840,  Pietro  Bizagho,  of  Venice,  establisbed  a  factory 
of  some  importance  and  at  great  expense,  adopting  processes  a]rea4ly 
tested  and  improved  in  other  localities.  He  employed  about  45,000  kil- 
ograms of  lead  imported  from  abroad  and  125,000  kilograms  of  sulphate 
of  barium  from  Bergamo  and  the  Tyrol.  In  a  short  time,  however,  ho 
was  constrained  to  abandon  the  undertaking,  finding  that  he  could  not 
sustain  the  competition  of  factories  already  established  in  Carinthia. 

The  process  first  employed  was  that  of  bending  plates  of  lead  into  a 
spiral  in  such  a  way  that  about  1  inch  of  space  remained  between  the 
circumvolutions.  These  spirals  were  then  placed  vertically  in  vases 
contaiqing  strong  vinegar.  This  when  exposed  to  a  moderate  heat 
gave  off  an  acetic  vapor  which  attacked  the  surfaces  of  the  spiral  plates 
and  gave  a  rapid  oxidation.  The  oxide  (carbonate)  of  lead  thus  ob- 
tained was  then  formed  into  small  cones,  and  after  being  fired  by  ex- 
posure to  a  current  of  dry  air,  formed  the  white  lead  of  commerce. 

The  method  in  use  afterward,  that  is,  when  the  manufacture  existed 
in  Venice  in  1840,  was  to  form  the  lead  into  broad  thin  sheets  by  casting 
it  when  melted  into  molds  which  gave  it  the  proper  shape  and  a  scaly 
surface.  These  sheets  were  then  inclosed  in  wooden  cases  and  placed 
over  basins  containing  a  stratum  of  withered  and  decayed  grapes,  called 
^^cibibo^^  moistened  with  a  little  water.  This  moisture,  when  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  stoves  properly  disposed,  sent  its  acetic  vapor  into  the 
cases  already  mentioned  containing  the  leaden  plates,  and  arranged  on 
cord8,  as  articles  from  the  wash  are  hung  out  to  dry.  In  these  cases, 
after  being  hermetically  closed  for  about  three  months,  the  oxide  (carbon- 
ate) of  lead  was  collected,  care  being  taken  that  in  falling  it  should  not 
amalgamate  with  the  mass  of  grapes  below.  The  oxide  of  lead  was  then 
mixed  with  sulphate  of  barium  and  a  little  gum  arable  in  other  ves- 
sels in  which  were  prepared  the  various  qualities  of  white  lead  known 
in  common  here  as  the  *'Dtttch,"  "  Genoese,'^  '*  Venetian,"  &c. 

The  quantity  of  white  lead  produced  annually  when  it  was  fabricated 
here,  ♦.  «.,  after  1840,  avi^raged  82,103  kilograms.  Before  that  epoch  it 
is  impossible  to  form  a  reliable  estimate  of  the  annual  production,  the  im- 
portance of  the  factories  being  unknown. 

There  exists  at  present  no  manufacture  of  the  article  either  in  the 
city  or  province  of  Venice. 

MABKETINa  THE  PEODUCT. 

A  market  for  white  lead  does  not  now  exist  in  Venice.  It  is  found 
only  in  localities  where  the  article  is  produced,  as  Genoa,  Naples,  &c 
It  is  dealt  in,  however,  by  the  color  merchants. 

The  fabrication  of  white  lead  was  limited  to  the  production  of  its  sev- 
eral qualities  in  cones  and  in  powder.  It  was  also,  as  at  present.,  ground 
in  oil  or  water,  or  nnground. 

White  lead,  as  already  stated,  was  manufactured  of  different  quali- 
ties; of  these  eight  are  recognized  as  distinct  in  commerce,  with  char- 
acteristics varying  according  to  the  mode  of  preparation.  There  is  first 
the  ordinary  white  lead ;  then  8ilverf)r  Kremser  white,  which  is  the  pure 
oxide  of  lead  formed  with  gum  waters  into  tablets,  and  which  should 
dissolve  completely  in  diluted  nitric  acid  ;  then  pearl  white  mixed  with 
Berlin  blue,  and  various  other  qualities.  Zinc  white  produced  in  Ger- 
many and  BelgiuDi  should  not  be  mistaken  for  the  white  lead  of  Venice, 
Genoa,  Holland,  &c.,  which  consists  of  the  oxide  of  lead  either  pure  or 
mixed  with  sulphate  of  barium. 

The  ancient  name  was  "  Venetian  white,''  and  it  continued  to  be  so 
called,  as  was  called  *^ Genoese  white"  the  article- manufactured  io 
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Genoa;  "Dutch"  (WOlanda),  that  of  Holland,  &c.,  and  at  present  the 
name  varies  according  to  the  origin  and  amalgamation  of  the  article. 

BAW  MATERIALS. 

The  lead  was  obtained  from  Spain  and  Carinthia,  the  sulphate  of 
barium  from  the  quarries  in  the  neighborhood  of  Trent  and  Bergamo. 
The  grapes  came  from  the  Levant,  and  the  small  quantity  of  gum  arabic 
was  easily  obtained  in  Venice.  The  prices  of  these  materials  in  Venice, 
exclusive  of  precedent  duties,  are  as  follows : 

Per  qnintal.' 

Lead  (pig) $S  00 

Snlpbate  of  barium 1  60 

Dried  grapes  (decayed).. 11 

Glim  arabio '. CO 

The  customs  duties  on  the  same  material  coming  from  <abroad  are: 

Per  quintal* 

Lead  (pig  and  fragmenta) ♦"  10 

Sulphate  of  barium 20 

Dried  grapes  (as  fruit) 2  00 

Gum  arabic free. 

The  wages  of  a  laborer  (when  the  manufacture  existed)  was  from  35 
to  40  cents  per  day.  No  reliable  information  can  be  obtained  concern- 
ing the  product  per  laborer  and  cost  of  labor  per  unit. 

8o  far  as  can  be  ascertained  no  American  white  lead  is  for  sale  in 
this  market,  nor  has  it  ever  been  an  arti<;le  of  import. 

American  white  lead  might  be  introduced  here  provided  that  for 
price  and  quality  it  should  be  found  preferable  to  the  lt;dian  product 
after  paying  the  cost  of  transportation  together  with  a  general  and 
conventional  customs  duty  of  5  francs  or  96.5  cents  per  quintal. 

IT.  ABERT  JiJHNSON, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

VejiicCj  March  15,  1887. 


COCA. 

REPORT  OF  CONSTTL  DJT  PR£. 

I  have  seen  so  much  recently  written  of  coca  in  newspapers  and  in 
medical  publications,  that  1  am  impelled  to  report  what  I  have  learned 
of  the  virtues  of  this  product  of  South  American  forests.  With  leath- 
ern straps  passing  around  their  foreheads  to  sustain  burdens  of  150  or 
200  pounds  on  their  backs,  I  find  these  lithe,  slender  natives  traversing 
plains  and  mountains  with  greater  celerity  than  the  mule  I  bestride, 
which  travels  through  the  livelong  day  6  miles  an  hour.  Native  phy- 
sicians, Sldves  of  the  schools  of  Paris,  France,  concur  in  a^ssuring  me 
that  this  extraordinary  capacity  for  enduiance  of  toil  and  hunger  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  use,  by  these  viajerosy  of  coca.  These  learned  gentlemen 
say  that  the  coca  of  the  medical  dispensary  is  the  i>roduct  of  the  ele- 
vated plains  of  Peru.  The  botanical  name  of  the  plant  is  Erythroxylon 
coca. 

USE  OP  COCA. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Incas  I  his  coca  has  been  in  common  use  locally. 
To-day  it  is  the  preferred  stimulant  and  intoxicant  of  the  descendants  of 
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the  original  inhabi^aDts  of  ail  these  tropical  countries,  though  its  con- 
sumption is  greatest  in  the  equatorial  regions  of  South  America.  It  is 
deemed  indispensable  to  his  well  being  by  every  Peruvian.  Recently 
the  medical  profession  in  all  countries  has  been  induced  to  study  the 
strange  and  unique  properties  and  effects  of  coca.  A  peculiar  force  pro- 
ducing nervous. insensibility,  distinguishes  coca  when  used  as  a  kaloid. 
It  is  administered  freely  to  infants,  and  is  the  chief  intoxicant  of  men  and 
women.  Youths  through  many  days  are  intrusted  with  the  care  of  valu- 
able flocks  of  llamas,  having  no  other  sustenance  than  that  to  be  found 
in  little  leathern  purses  containing  coca  and  its  compounds.  Indians 
chew  it  constantly.  Theirs,  like  the  maxillary  movements  of  tobacco- 
chewers,  are  incessant.  From  30  to  50  graumas  are  consumed  daily, 
serving,  unlike  tobacco,  both  as  food  and  stimulant.  Without  coca 
habitual  chewers  cannot  digest  food;  without  it  they  are  unable  to 
ascend  mountains,  with  long,  rapid  strides,  never  slacking  their  won- 
derful speed  through  the  livelong  day.  They  will  not  toil  without  it; 
without  it  they  enjoy  nothing ;  without  it,  practically,  they  cease  to 
live.  A  traveler  who  has  explored  the  mountains  of  Bolivia  and  Peru 
in  search  of  gold  and  silver  mines  tells  me  that  Indian  postillions,  using 
coca  freely  when  driving  pack-mules  over  the  roughest  roads  along  the 
Sierras,  even  when  the  ^^sorocho^  prevails,  outstrip  well-mounted  horse- 
men. 

Most  learned  gentlemen,  as  well  as  miners  from  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  who  have  employed  habitual  cocachewers  in  all  descriptions 
of  menial  service,  as  well  as  in  the  mines  of  Central  and  South  America, 
give  unlimited  credence  to  most  wonderful  stories  told  of  the  physical 
and  nervous  force  and  endurance  supplied  by  coca.  When,  beneath  a 
burden  of  200  pounds,  he  must  accompany  a  caballero  100  leagues ;  when 
he  must  watch  many  hours  after  fatigue  and  exhaustion ;  when  an  ex- 
traordinary expenditure  of  abnormal  strength  is  required,  the  Indian 
only  augments  the  quantity  of  coca  that  he  consumes. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  LEAF. 

A  perfect  analysis,  as  I  am  advised,  of  the  juices  of  this  plant  has 
never  been  made.  Its  principal  element  is  the  alkaloid  ^^cocodna.^ 
The  quantity  evolved  from  a  given  volume,  by  weight,  of  leaves  of  the 
plant  varies  with  the  grade  of  development  and  with  the  state  of  dry- 
ness and  mode  of  curing  the  leaves.  It  seems  that  more  than  0.3  per 
cent,  has  never  been  obtained  from  leaves  recently  dried. 

Its  preparation  for  use  is  a  very  simple  process.  The  leaves  of  the 
plant  are  dried  rapidly  in  the  sunlight  and  then  subjected  to  moderate 
compression  in  the  purses  carried  by  the  natives. 

The  delicacy  of  the  leaves  of  this  plant  is  almost  abnormal,  and  in 
this  consists  the  diflBculty  of  preserving  and  curing  them.  In  its  brief 
harvest  time,  during  the  few  hours  the  leaves  are  exposed  to  the  sun, 
if  rain  falls  on  them  they  decay  instantly,  losing  at  once  their  volatile 
virtues.  Then  it  is  rejected  by  the  Indians  as  valueless;  and  even  after 
it  is  properly  cured  if  it  become  humid  it  ferments  in  hot  latitudes  and 
becomes  useless.  Even  in  driest  regions  many  precautions  and  infi- 
nite care  are  required  to  preserve  it  perfectly  and  render  it  acceptable 
to  the  Indians.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  Europeans,  experi- 
menting with  coca  have  uniformly  failed  to  give  it  effects  produced  in 
its  native  habitat.  It  follows  that  the  coca  and  cocaine  of  commerce  are 
comparatively  valueless.  It  is  best  preserved  in  a  double  case  of  wood 
or  tin  aft-er  being  securely  wrapped  in  tinfoil,  a  quantity  of  quicklime 
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filling  the  space  between  tbe  interior  and  the  exterior  xBases.  Fresh  and 
well  preserved  it  has  a  color  and  taste  9ui  generis.  It  is  then  deliciously 
aromatic,  and  delightful  in  odors  it  exudes,  but  when  its  life,  its  elec- 
trical force,  perhaps,  departs,  it  is  horrible  to  the  taste  and  its  odors 
are  nauseating.  When  coca,  a  few  years  ago,  was  used  by  the  Indians 
alone,  10,000,000  kilograms  were  produced  annually. 

EFFECTS  OF  ITS  USE. 

The  immediate  effect  of  chewing  coca  is  perfect  insensibility  of  the 
interior  of  the  mouth.  The  immediate  sensation  is  that  which  one 
would  experience  when  finding  that  his  mouth  had  become  a  great  void 
in  somebody  else's  head.  1  had  a  dentist  apply  it  when  extracting  the 
roots  of  a  molar  tooth,  and  the  eff^t  was  as  described.  Indians  con- 
stantly using  coca  finally  lose  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell.  They  can 
eat,  without  repugnance,  most  disgusting  food,  and  drink  most  nause- 
ating drafts.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  mucous  membrane  has  been  de- 
stroyed. 

When  one  goes  further,  and  swallows  the  saliva  impregnated  with 
the  juice  of  the  coca  leaf,  a  delicious  sensation  of  warmth  and  of  per- 
fect blessedness  pervades  one's  whole  being,  intellectual,  nervous,  and 
physical,  and  he  is  lapped  in  the  joys  of  an  elysium. 

Taken  into  the  stomach  it  certainly  retards  digestion,  but  begets  no 
inflammation,  not  even  when  used  constantly.  Its  action,  it  seems,  is 
restricted  to  the  nervous  system. 

To  this  healthful  action  of  coca  upon  the  organs  of  assimilation  of 
food  or  beverage,  and  to  the  chemical  and  nervous  or  electrical  action 
of  coca,  physicians  here  ascribe  the  perfect  soundness  of  the  teeth  of 
the  Indian  eoqueros.  The  oldest  coca-eaters  have  perfect  teeth.  Sadly 
worn  away  they  may  be,  but  caries,  of  which  dentists  prate  so  volubly, 
is  unknown. 

The  Indian  coquero^s  (coca-eater's)  capacity  to  endure  hunger,  or  rather  • 
the  want  of  food,  when  furnished  with  coca  proi)erly  prepared,  is  surely 
extraordinary.  Perhaps  it  neither  supplies  nourishment  nor  appeases 
hunger.  It  seems  rather,  as  a  scientist  states,  to  ^<  silence  the  voice  of 
hunger"  and  still  the  yearnings  of  the  stomach.  The  nerves  convey- 
ing to  the  brain  sensations  of  hunger  or  of  emptiness  are  stilled  to  per- 
fect repose.  The  hollow  voice  of  the  void  within  is  silen(^ ;  it  is  made 
inaudible.  Dr.  Morens  says,  *'  Coca  deceives  hunger.  If  the  toiling 
coquero  does  not  eat  it  is  because  he  thinks  he  eats."  In  fact  as  soon  as 
the  influence  of  coca  is  exhausted  and  the  supply  wholly  withdrawn  the 
Indian  eats  ravenously.  His  stomach,  unlike  that  of  the  sober  drunkard 
after  a  terrible  debauch,  at  once  discharges  its  proper  functions  per- 
fectly.   Coca,  it  seems,  only  retards  digestion  and  organic  combustion. 

In  doses  of  15  to  60  grains  coca  produces  delightful  intoxication.  Its 
joys  transcend  in  perfect  blessedness  all  known  human  delights.  A 
sensation  of  lightness  first  supervenes;  the  air  inhaled  is  zephyrs 
from  angels'  wings ;  there  are  wild  imaginings  and  fantastic  hallucina- 
tions and  gorgeous  visions,  and  then  complete  insensibility.  It  is  intox- 
ication without  drowsiness,  without  congestion  of  the  brain,  involving 
a  sense  of  perfect  rest  The  law  of  gravitation  is  suspended  and  the 
coquero  drifts  bodily  among  the  stars.  Meanwhile  the  muscular  system 
is  stimulated  to  an  extraordinary  degree ;  an  intellectual  excitement 
supervenes,  enabling  the  '^possessed  "  of  this  demon  to  watch  and  toil 
through  sleepless  days  and  nights.  No  dreadful  headache  or  more  in- 
tolerable nervous  prostration  follows.    The  discovery  of  these  facts  has 
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induced  a  few  Americans — white  people — to  test  the  virtues  of  coca  as 
a  substitute  for  whisky,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  they  like  it.  In  at  least 
one  instance,  when  taken  in  very  large  quantities,  there  followed  great 
acceleration  of  pulse-beats  and  of  respiration.  There  were  convulsion  of 
the  muscles,  persistent  insomnia,  suppression  of  thirst  and  hunger, 
and  diminution  of  secretions  of  the  skin  and  kidneys.  When  larger 
doses  were  administered  painful  sensations  in  the  muscles  ensued,  itch- 
ing of  the  skin,  and  feverish  elevation  of  temperature. 

it  is  the  most  potent  nervine,  almost,  at  man's  disposal.  Its  hygienic 
properties  are  disclosed  from  its  '*  physiological  properties,''  says  a 
Spanish  M.  D.,  who  adds,  that  in  hot  infusion  it  is  the  one  useful  and 
healthful  beverage  one  can  use  after  dining.  Especially  is  it  com- 
mended to  the  feeble,  to  those  who  have  transcended  limits  of  sobriety 
in  using  alcohol.  Its  virtues  should  be  tested,  therefore,  in  inebriate- 
asylums.  It  surely  calms  nervous  excitability  of  many,  and,  taken  in 
small  quantities,  enables  one  to  endure  cold  and  rain  and  snow^  and  it 
enables  one  to  dety  great  faliigue  and  restores  the  forces  lost  by  ex- 
cesses. It  is  popularly  used  for  indigestion,  for  disordered  stomachs, 
for  hysteria,  flatulency,  and  colic,  and  all  forms  of  intestinal  disorders. 
It  is  used  constantly  by  toilers  in  mines,  and  when  one  reaches  the 
mines  aftei*  marching  several  days  through  forests  and  over  mountains, 
sustained  alone  by  the  use  of  coca  and  maize,  he  is  permitted  to  eat  at 
discretion  through  four  days  and  have  perfect  rest  Then  he  is  in  per- 
fect health  and  '*  fresh  and  fat,"  says  the  writer  above  quoted. 

"  Cocaismo^ — habitual  intoxication  by  use  of  coca — more  easily  be- 
comes habitual  and  incurable  than  alcoholism  or  addictiveness  to  opi- 
ates. Its  consequences,  however,  are  not  yet  wholly  measured  or  com- 
prehended. Excessive  and  constant  use  of  this  intoxicant  begets,  rap- 
idly, moral  and  intellectual  degradation  and  decay;  steady  decline  is 
interrupted  at  intervals  by  resistless  impulses  to  do  most  violent  and 
brutal  acts.  The  nature  of  the  father,  as  i)erverted  by  the  drug,  is 
transmitted  to  the  child,  and  the  inveterate  vice,  operating  through 
generations,  is  said  to  account  for  the  brutality  of  races  of  Indians,  the 
Quicbas  and  Aimaras  of  Bolivian  fastnesses. 

L.  J.  DU  PRfi, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

San  Salvador  J  February  26,  1887. 


SUOAE  INDUSTET  OF  BEAZIL. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  GENERAL  ARMSTRONG. 

1  have  before  alluded  to  the  precarious  condition  of  the  sugar  industry 
of  this  country,  and  to  the  suggestion  made  in  the  Brazilian  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  by  a  prominent  and  influential  member  of  that  body,  that 
his  Government  should  endeavor  to  obtain  from  the  United  States  a  re- 
duction in  the  import  duty  on  sugar,  offering  in  compensation  to  reduce 
the  duties  on  American  merchandise  imported  into  Brazil. 

The  sugar  merchants  of  this  city  recently  held  a  meeting  at  which 
there  was  reached  an  exposition  of  the  state  of  the  sugar  trade,  ftom 
which  it  appears  that  in  some  of  the  most  important  sugar  districts  of 
the  Empire  the  planters  receive  for  their  raw  sugar  only  from  1  to  2 
cents  per  pound,  and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  (composed  of 
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8ome  of  the  most  proinineDt  sngar  merchants  of  this  city),  "the  country 
is  seriously  threatened  with  the  total  rain  of  its  sngar  industry."  It 
was  therefore  resolved  "to  organize  an  association  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  the  important  interests  now  in  jeopardy,''  and  I  observe  that 
one  of  the  articles  of  the  program  of  this  association  favors  the  policy 
of  negotiating  commercial  treaties  with  sugar-consuming  countries, 
and  "especially  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  with  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  consumption  of  Brazilian  sugar  amongst  its 
population,  since  that  Kepublic  is  in  a  position  to  become  the  principal 
sugar  market  of  the  world." 

Brazil  at  present  exports  annually  from  200,000  to  300,000  tons  of 
sugar,  corresponding  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  quantity  consumed  in 
the  United  States.  It  preserves  vast  tracts  of  laud  admirably  adapted 
to  cane  culture,  so  that  with  remunerative  prices  and  an  adequate 
supply  of  labor,  it  could  easily  furnish  all  the  sugar  needed  for  our 
consumption  beyond  what  is  produced  on  our  owu  soil,  as  it  already 
supplies  us  with  the  greater  part  of  the  coffee  which  we  consume.  And, 
although  the  balance  of  trade  is  now  largely  against  us  and  the  in- 
creased consumption  of  Brazilian  sugar  would  greatly  augment  the 
amount  of  our  importations  from  Brazil,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  our 
ability  to  ship  to  this  country  merchandise  at  least  equal  in  value  to 
that  which  we  would  receive  therefrom,  if  the  Brazilian  Government, 
to  save  its  sugar  industry  from  ruin,  should  admit  our  products  on  terms 
that  will  enable  us  to  undersell  our  European  competitors.  This  we 
Lope  to  do  finally  in  every  case,  but  a  commercial  treaty,  properly 
framed,  would  i>ermit  us  to  accomplish  immediately  that  wnich  must 
otherwise  be  the  result  of  many  years  of  toilsome  and  unremitting  labor. 

H.  CLAY  AKMSTROKG, 

Consul- OeneraL 

United  States  ConsulateGenebal, 

Rio  de  JaneirOj  February  26,  1887. 


THE  AHVATTO  BUSH. 

REPORT  OF  OON8VL  CLAYTON. 

The  name  Bixa^  which  has  been  given  to  a  genus  comprising  four 
species  of  tropical  shrubs  or  small  trees  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Flacouatiacece,  is  the  native  name  of  the  Indians  of  Darien  for  one  of 
the  species,  Bixa  orellana. 

The  Brazilian  name  of  the  plant  is  urtumara^  or  plant  bearing  urucUj 
the  latter  being  the  Brazilian  name  of  the  pigment  known  as  annatto. 
The  name  in  lingoa  geral  is  the  same. 

There  are  probably  two  species  in  Brazil,  Bixa  orellana  and  Bixa 
urucuranaj  the  former  being  indigenous  to  the  West  Indies,  but  the 
two  are  very  much  alike  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  species  is  grown  in 
the  Amazon  Valley ;  probably  both  are  found,  but  they  resemble  each 
other  so  closely  that  to  the  ordinary  observer  they  are  undistiuguish- 
able. 

The  species  usually  considered  as  producing  annatto  is  Bixa  o^llana. 
This  species  is  a  small  tree  or  large  shrub  growing  from  15  to  25  feet 
in  height,  bushy  from  the  root  or  forming  a  simple  stem.  The  leaves 
are  broad,  heart-shaped,  and  pointed.  The  flowers,  which  are  rose- 
colored  or  white,  and  somewhat  resemble  apple-blossoms,  are  produced 
399  A— No.  78 4 
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iu  large  bancbes  on  tbe  ends  of  tbe  youDg  braDcbe.s.  Tbe  fruit  is  beart- 
shaped,  about  an  incb  long,  red  or  greenish  yellow,  according  to  tbe 
variety,  and  is  covered  with  stiff  pripkles.  When  dry  it  splits  in  two, 
showing  the  seeds  in  a  perpendicular  row  on  each  side.  These  seeds, 
which  are  very  numerous,  are  embedded  in  a  red,  waxy  pulp.  I  have 
never  known  the  plant  to  be  met  with  growing  wild,  though  one  often 
finds  it  many  miles  from  any  habitation,  but  it  always  marks  the  site 
of  a  former  house  or  plantation. 

The  two  species,  or  perhaps  only  varieties  grown  in  Brazil,  only  dif- 
fer in  the  color  of  the  flower  and  fruit,  which  in  the  one  are  pink  and 
red,  respectively,  while  the  other  has  white  flowers  and  greenish-yellow 
fruit.  The  coloring  matter  seems  to  be  of  the  same  shade  in  both,  and 
I  have  never  seen  any  appreciable  difference  between  the  two  kinds  in 
the  quantity  produced. 

The  tree  is  cultivated  in  the  whole  Amazon  Valley  and  is  always  seen 
around  the  houses  of  the  Indians.  It  appears  to  attain  a  great  age, 
but  never  becomes  very  large  j  the  trunks  of  the  largest  I  remember  to 
have  seen  measured  about  18  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base.  The  wood 
is  light  and  considered  of  no  value.  The  tree  is  subject  to  no  diseases, 
is  not  attadsed  by  insects,  and  birds  do  not  eat  the  seeds.  It  grows 
freely  in  any  soil  and  no  cultivation  is  necessary,  except  to  shade  and 
keep  down  the  weeds  around  the  yo.ung  plants  until  they  become  well 
established.  The  trees  must  be  grown  in  full  sunshine,  for  if  grown  in 
the  shade  they  do  not  bloom.  Propagation  is  in  Brazil  effected  ouly 
by  seeds,  and  the  trees  begin  to  bloom  when  they  attain  the  height  of 
about  10  feet,  which  is  in  about  three  years  from  the  time  of  sowing. 
In  a  cooler  and  drier  climate,  where  growth  would  not  be  continuous, 
a  far  longer  time  would  be  necessary. 

There  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  tree  to  prevent  its 
being  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  would  probably  root  readily  in 
bottom  heat,  and  plants  so  obtained,  following  the  usual  rule,  would 
flower  and  fruit  much  earlier  than  seedlings.  The  plants  also  some- 
times form  many  suckers  around  the  parent,  making  a  dense  bush  with 
many  stems ;  when  this  occurs  increase  could  be  had  by  separation, 
and,  as  the  roots  are  numerous,  fine,  and  fibrous,  transplanting  would 
probably  be  easy.  In  Brazil  the  fruit  matures  rapidly  after  flower- 
ing, and  is  ready  to  gather  in  about  two  months ;  if  gathered  as  soon 
as  mature  the  tree  at  once  makes  fresh  growth,  and  flowers  and  fruits 
anew.  The  practice,  however,  is  to  allow  the  fruit  to  remain  on  the 
tree  until  wanted  for  use;  it  dries,  and  as  the  capsule  does  not  readily 
burst  the  seeds  remain  long  in  good  condition.  Within  a  few  months 
the  tree  is  again  in  bloom,  and  usually  one  sees  flowers  and  both  im- 
mature and  dry  fruit  on  the  tree  at  the  same  time.  With  the  most  care 
less  culture  two  full  crops  can  be  gathered  every  year. 

The  preparation  of  the  pigment  is  very  simple.  The  seeds  are  mac- 
erated in  water  until  the  pulp,  which  is  readily  separated,  is  removed. 
The  water  is  then  passed  through  a  strainer  made  of  strands  of  palm 
to  remove  the  seeds  and  fiber,  and  is  then  evaporated  in  the  sun  until 
the  mass  becomes  thick.  This  mass  is  then  rolled  in  leaves,  producing 
roll  annatto,  or  it  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  made  into  cakes,  pro- 
ducing mass  annatto.  Sometimes  the  seed  as  taken  from  the  pod  is 
simply  dried  for  market  and  forms  what  is  known  as  "  Urwsu  em  grSoP 

The  pigment  is  extensively  used  by  the  Indians  in  dyeing'  the  threads 
of  hammocks  and  by  the  wild  Indians  for  painting  their  bodies,  they 
mixing  it  with  turtle-oil  or  the  fat  of  the  peioce-bois  (manatee).  In  Par&  it 
is  sometimes  used  to  give  color  to  cooked  rice,  but  I  have  never  heard 
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of  it  being  so  a6ed  on  the  Amazon.    An  infusion  of  the  leaves  drank 
hot  is  considered  by  the  Indians  a  remedy  for  jaundice. 

An  American  gentleman  who  ha«  explored  the  Amazon  Valley  from 
Par4  to  Iquitos,  Peru,  informed  me  that  he  had  never  seen  in  any  of  his 
travels  any  systematic  culture  of  the  urucu,  and  very  little  of  the  said 
article  comes  to  this  market  from  the  territory  through  which  he  has 
passed.  He  noticed  that  each  house  or  village  had  enough  trees  for  the 
use  of  its  inhabitants,  but  as  far  as  he  observed  there  was  no  disposi- 
tion to  make  the  urucu  an  aiticle  of  trade.  There  is  a  small  annual 
export  from  Par&  which  I  learn  comes  from  the  Igaripe-Meri,  distant 
about  a  day's  voyage  from  this  city,  where  there  were  formerly  some 
plantations,  but  at  present  there  is  very  little  attention  paid  to  the  cult- 
ure, and  the  plantations  are  neglected. 

The  quantity  of  annatto  exported  to  the  United  States  from  this  con- 
sular district  during  the  last  two  years  amounted  to  27,435  pounds,  and 
valued  at  $6,816. 

KOBC.  T.  CLAYTON, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Fard,  Brazil^  March  16, 1887. 


THE  Aim ATTO  BUSH. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  YIFQUAIK 

The  annatto  (Bixa  orellana),  called  by  the  natives  achiote,  grows  spon- 
taneously around  here,  but  none  is  raised  for  exportation  from  this  con- 
sular district.    It  has  no  marketable  value  here. 

I  have  seen  the  plant,  which  is  more  of  a  shrub  than  a  plant,  since  it 
grows  from  5  to  6  feet  high,  and  obtains  a  size  of  4  or  5  inches  in  diam- 
eter at  the  stump.  It  is  not  wood,  however;  it  is  "fibrous.^  It  bears 
constantly;  the  foliage  and  seeds  fall  off  and  grow  again,  all  the  year 
around  and  year  after  year.  It  seems  to  grow  best  in  a  sandy  loam 
soil,  but  is  not  found  above  an  altitude  of  2,500  feet.  Where  it  grows 
the  temperature  is  never  less  than  70^  F.,  and  reaches  92^  in  the  shade ; 
in  the  sun,  130^  F.  In  September  last,  at  12  o'clock  m.,  I  put  my  ther- 
mometer in  the  sun.  It  was  92°  in  the  shade;  in  some  ten  minutes  it 
reached  130^,  and  remained  fixed  at  that  point. 

I  have  a  cluster  of  seeds  before  me.  Many  clusters  are  found  on  the 
bush,  and  each  cluster  has  some  twelve  pods,  and  each  pod  contains 
about  twenty-four  seeds.  It  is  not  as  heavy  as  wheat,  but  heavier  than 
barley.  I  should  say  it  weighs  some  54  pounds  to  the  bushel.  I  am 
told  that  one  bush  furnishes  very  often  one  bushel,  a  most  enormous 
yield  considering  the  size  of  the  seed. 

The  cluster  of  pods  reminds  one  of  a  cluster  of  cockle-burs.  It  has 
the  same  color,  but,  unlike  this  pestiferous  bur,  it  is  not  persistent  in 
its  adherence. 

The  annatto  grows  in  a  dry  climate  as  well  as  in  a  wet  climate.  At 
least  it  looks  as  well  now  in  the  dry  season  (we  have  not  had  a  drop  of 
rain  for  four  months)  as  it  does  in  the  rainy  season,  when  it  rains  every 
day,  more  or  less,  and  rather  more  than  less. 

The  natives  use  the  annatto  for  coloring-purposes.  They  are  very 
fond  of  coloring  victuals  for  the  table  here.    It  adds  nothing,  kowever. 
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to  their  quality.  The  Indians  use  it  as  a  defensive  armor  against  tho 
frisky  and  still  more  pugnacious  mosquito.  They  crush  the  seeds  "and 
anoint  their  naked  limbs  with  the  stuff." 

VICTOR  VIFQUAIN, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Barranquillaj  February  16, 1887. 


REPORT  OP  CONSUL^QENEBAL  ADAMSOX. 

Annatto  is  not  cultivated  here,  but  is  found  in  its  wild  state  in  all  the  coast  dis- 
tricts of  this  Republic,  and  it  is  not  an  article  of  commerce  here. 

My  personal  acquaintance  with  the  plant  leads  me  to  believe  that  Itsfayorite  habi- 
tat is  wir.hin  15  degrees  of  the  equator  on  the  lower  lands,  in  a  soil  of  sandy  loam, 
which  is  well  irrigated  for  a  part  of  the  year,  and  that  it  is  hardly  probable  that  it 
would  thrive  in  California,  but  that  it  might  be  expected  to  flourish  south  of  the 
frost  line  in  Florida.  * 

THOMAS  ADAMSON, 

CoMul-General, 
Unitrd  Statks  Consulatk-Genkral, 

Panama,  March  21,  1887. 


REPORT  OF  CONSUL  COXROY. 

Aunatto  is  a  species  of  "red  dye,"  yielded  by  the  pulp  enveloping  the  seeds  of  the 
Bixa  orellana,  a  shrnb  which  is  disseminated  through  the  whole  island  of  Porto  Rico. 
This  shrub  or  small  tree  may  be  said  to  be  hero  of  spontaneous  growth,  for  there 
is  no  instance  of  any  regular  plantation  being  established,  nor  of  any  careful  cultiva- 
tion being  given  to  the  plant. 

The  country  working  people  are  fond  of  having  planted  near  their  little  homesteads 
two  or  three  shrubs  for  the  sake  of  the  fruit,  which  they  use  as  a  condiment  in  color- 
ing and  seasoning  their  messes  of  rice  and  other  food,  in  place  of  saffron  or  red  pep- 
pers. The  anuatto  plant  in  its  natural  or  wild  state  is  a  scraggy,  straggling;  bush, 
which  often  attains  a  height  of  8  or  10  feet,  but  no  doubt  by  proper  cultivation  and 
judicious  trimming  and  pruning  its  condition  and  growth  would  be  much  improved, 
and  its  producing  capacity  would  be  greatly  increased. 

The  aunatto  plant  does  not  require  a  rich  soil;  it  rather  affects  a  loose  soil,  in 
which  there  are  mixtures  of  clay,  sand,  and  fine  gravel,  but  at  the  same  time  it  thrives 
best  where  it  obtains  a  certain  amount  of  moisture,  with  heat  and  shade. 

The  plant  commences  bearing  at  between  two  and  three  years'  growth.  The  fruit  is 
produced  in  clusters  of  small  pods,  covered  with  prickly  hairs  somewhat  resembling 
the  burrs  of  horse-chestnut,  and  are  very  numerous,  so  much  so  that  a  single  bush  or 
shrub  will  produce  100  pounds  weight  of  fruit.  The  tree  will  continue  to  bear  for 
many  years  without  any  care  being  bestowed  upon  it. 

In  case  of  any  attempt  being  made  to  form  a  regular  plantation  of  the  aunatto  it 
would  probably  be  expedient  to  sow  the  seeds  in  properly  prepared  beds,  and  trans- 
plant toe  seedlings  when  4  or  5  inches  high,  during  suitable  weather,  and  plant  out 
about  800  plants  to  the  acre  of  ground. 

The  dye  is  prepared  by  macerating  the  seeds  with  the  pods  in  hot  water,  straining 
out  seeds  and  husks,  leaving  the  subHide,  or  pulp,  to  settle.  The  fluid  being  drawn  ofi, 
the  sediment  or  residuum  is  placed  in  shallow  vessels  and  allowed  to  dry  gradually  in 
the  shade;  the  action  of  the  solar  rays  is  detrimental,  as  destroying  the  flne  coloring 
matter 

A  very  small  quantity  of  aunatto  is  exported  from  this  province,  either  to  Spain 
or  the  United  States,  but  no  other  preparation  is  given  to  the  article  than  merely 
drying  the  pods  in  a  current  of  air  under  shelter  from  the  sun  and  then  packing  them 
in  bags  or  barrels. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  annatto  known  to  commerce,  the  "flag "and  the** roll." 
The  former  is  more  abundant  and  more  generally  used  ;  the  second  is  scarce  and  de- 
mands the  higher  price.    Both  are  preparations  from  the  same  raw  material. 

Annatto  is  considered  the  best  of  all  ingredients  for  the  coloring  of  cheese  and  but- 
ter, and  is  very  largely  used  for  that  purpose.  I  am  informed  that  it  is  that  which 
gives  the  fine  coloring  to  the  Gloucestershire  and  other  English  cheeses.    It  is  also 
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osed  by  dyers  for  imparting  a  deep,  bat  not  durable  or  **  fast/'  oranse  color  to  silk 
and  cotton  manufactures.  As  previously  stated,  the  exportation,ftt>m  iihut  island  of  the 
fruit  of  the  annatto  is  quite  insigniOcant.  The  current  value  of  the  article  in  the  crude 
state  in  which  it  is  shipped  is  about  4  cents  per  pound. 

As  this  plant  is  scatC^red  aud  grows  wild  all  over  the  entire  island  without  any 
care  being  given  to  its  culture,  no  true  estimate  can  be  given  as  to  the  cost  of  iis  pro- 
duction. It  is  gathered  mostly  by  women  and  children,  and  disjiosed  of  in  small 
quantities  at  the  shops  in  exchange  for  provisions  and  groceries. 

EDW.  CONROY, 

Conaml, 
United  States  Consulate, 

6t,  Juan,  Porto  Bico,  February  2H,  1887. 


CHIlf  ESE  AND  POETUGXnSSE  CUTLEET.* 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  F0L80M. 

There  bas  recently  been  exhibited  in  the  Cutlers'  Hall,  in  SheflOield 
an  interesting  collection  of  Chinese  tools  aud  cutlery,  and  also  samples 
of  pocket-knives  most  commonly  sold  in  the  retail  shops  of  Portugal, 
and  a  brief  description  of  the  same  may  be  of  value  to  manufacturers 
of  similar  articles  in  America. 

CHINESE  TOOLS  AND  CUTLERY. 

The  Chinese  patterns  were  sent  here  by  the  foreign  office  in  three  lots, 
viz,  implements  used  in  agriculture,  from  Tientsin  and  Shanghai; 
joiners'  tools  and  edge- tools  from  Swatow,  and  cutlery  and  razors  from 
Pakhoi.  The  object  in  sending  these  goods  here  was  to  enable  local 
manufacturers  to  examine  them  and  open  up  to  Sheffield  a  new  market, 
but  the  interest  manifested  on  their  part  has  not  been  great,  and  doubts 
have  freely  been  expressed  as  to  the  prospect  of  making  a  profit  at  the 
low  prices  quoted  for  the  article.  Some  of  the  patterns  have,  however, 
been  copied  by  local  firms,  and  an  effort  is  to  be  made  to  compete  for 
the  Eastern  trade  in  cutlery  and  razors.  The  attempt  has  been  made 
heretofore  by  two  or  three  leading  firms,  but  without  much  success,  for 
the  Sheffield  workman  is  opposed  to  new  ideas  or  innovations  of  any 
sort,  and  objects  to  the  introduction  of  pat4:ems  with  which  he  is  not 
familiar.  Consequently  he  is  not  particular  about  keeping  the  new 
work  up  to  the  mark  in  quality,  and  the  manufacturer  is  the  sufferer. 

These  Chinese  articles  are  finished  in  the  roughest  manner  and  with- 
out any  regard  to  appearance;  the  only  idea,  apparently,  being  to 
produce  a  blade  that  will  cut,  and  at  the  same  time  possess  strength. 
The  wooden  handles  of  the  tools  and  implements  look  as  if  they  had 
been  hacked  out  with  a  hatchet  and  no  finish  put  upon  them.  But  it 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  articles  of  English  or  American  manufacture 
can  take  their  place,  which  are  merely  pretty  to  look  at.  The  Chinese 
trade  demands  an  article  of  worth  and  durability,  and  at  the  same  time 
cheap  in  price.  As  one  of  the  British  representatives  remarks,  "Fine 
finish  and  polish  are  quite  unnecessary,  the  only  desiderata  being  cheap- 
ness and  durability." 

The  razor,  of  which  an  illustration  is  given,  looks  like  a  clumsy  piece 
of  iron  set  in  a  rough  handle,  but  it  has  a  sharp  edge  and  will  cut. 
The  price  at  which  it  is  sold  is  from  G  to  8  cents.    The  blade  is  about 

*Al80  ndticed  by  CodsuI  lluglies,  of  Birminghum,  iu  Consular  Reports.  No.  74,  Feb- 
ruary, 1887,  p.  509.  Digitized  by  Google 
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2  iDches  in  length  and  IJ  inches  in  width,  with  a  thick,  heavy  back. 
The  handle  i»  an  ordinary  twig  or  branch,  in  its  rough  state,  in  which 
a  shallow  groove  is  cut  to  receive  the  blade  when  closed.  A  piece  of 
tin  forms  the  ferrule  into  which  the  blade  is  riveted  to  the  handle.  The 
scissors  appear  to  be  roughly  hammered  out,  and  the  bows  are  so  made 
that  they  can  be  grasped  by  the  whole  hand.  They  sell  at  about  12 
cents.  A  x>ocket-knife  made  of  brass,  with  a  thin  welding  of  steel  on 
the  blade,  which  is  of  brass,  is  a  marvel  of  cheapness,  as  the  price  is 
only  5  cents.  A  four-pronged  hoe  made  of  steel,  with  an  eye  welded 
on,  is  sold  for  25  cents.  Another  hoe  with  an  iron  handle,  or  socket 
for  a  wooden  handle,  is  11  inches  broad  by  8  inches  long,  solid  blade, 
the  price  of  which  is  about  66  cents.  Two  picks  are  shown  which  re- 
semble American  manufactures,  except  in  finish.  The  smaller  sells  at 
25  cents,  and  the  larger  for  70  cents.  In  both  cases  the  eye  is  welded 
on,  and  the  smaller  of  the  two  is  made  of  two  layers  of  iron  outside  a 
center  of  steel.  Some  trowels  are  exhibited,  square  at  the  end  and  taper- 
ing toward  the  tang,  which  is  drawn  out  and  runs  into  a  rough  wooden 
handle  clasped  by  an  iron  ferrule.  The  price  of  one  with  a  blade  5 
inches  long  by  2  inches  broad  is  36  cents.  A  sickle  formed  from  a  piece 
of  steel  ab^ut  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick  and  3  inches  wide  costs  23 
cents.  A  few  rudely-made  hatchets  are  priced  at  from  21  to  35  cents 
each.  Chisels  are  marked  from  9  to  13  cents ;  and  a  thin,  narrow  saw- 
blade  sells  at  12  cents.  Files  vary  in  price  with  the  sizes,  the  largest 
being  40  cents  each.  Several  square  hammers,  which  look  like  a  nut, 
about  2  inches  square,  are  marked  at  15  cents  apiece. 

The  British  consul  at  Swatow  says  in  his  dispatch  which  accompa- 
nied the  tools : 

English  cold-chisels  and  files  are  very  much  used  here  already.  Among  the  mis- 
cellaneous tools  the  broad  hoe  is  universally  used.  It  takes  the  place  of  the  English, 
and  to  a  great  extent,  -with  small  proprietors,  of  the  plow.  The  stone-cutting  chisels, 
or  pointed  wedges^  are  used  to  a  very  great  extent  in  this  neighborhood,  wher«  good 
granite  abounds.  Their  steel  tips  are  mostly  made  of  imported  steel,  and  stone- 
cutters pass  half  their  nights  in  repointing  and  tempering  the  basketful  of  tools 
blunted  by  the  day's  work. 

He  also  suggests  that  a  market  might  be  opened  for  nails  and  screws 
in  his  vicinity. 

PORTUGUESE  CUTLERY. 

An  interesting  feature  in  connection  with  the  exhibit  of  cutlery  sold 
in  Portugal,  and  sent  here  by  the  British  consul  at  Oporto,  is  the  fact 
that  out  of  thirteen  samples,  but  one  only  is  of  English  workmanship. 
The  rest  were  all  made  in  Germany.  These  pocket-knives  vary  in  price 
from  5  to  30  cents  each,  and  are  finished  without  much  regard  to  nicety  of 
appearance.  The  halts  are  made  of  bone  or  horn,  which  are  ornamented 
with  a  crescent  and  a  heart,  setin  white  metal.  The  blades  are,  in  nearly 
every  instance,  square  or  razor-shaped,  and  the  favorite  brand  or  mark 
is  a  fish-hook.  The  best  pattern  in  the  lot  for  a  model  is  a  single-blade 
knife,  3^  inches  long  when  closed,  with  a  2^-inch  blade,  bone  handle, 
and  sells  for  9  cents. 

Should  any  of  our  manufacturers  think  the  fields  here  indicated  might 
be  cultivated  by  them  with  profit,  I  have  no  doubt  that  samples  could 
be  easily  obtained  through  American  consuls  in  China  and  Portugal 
similar  to  those  sent  here  for  exhibition. 

BENJAMIN  FOLSOM, 

United  Sta3?es  Consulate,  Consul, 

Sheffield,  March  28,  1887.  o,,.ed.y^OOgle 
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TONQUUff  AS  A  FBENCH  COLONT. 

EEPORT  OF  MINISTER  DEUBT, 

In  1884  the  French  colonial  possessions  in  Asia  covered  59,964  square 
kilometers.  As  a  result  of  the  Franco-Chinese  war  the  Itepublic  in- 
creased this  area,  chiefly  in  Tonquin,  to  149,967  square' kilometers.  The 
native  population  owin^  allegiance  to  the  French  flag  shows  an  increase, 
also,  through  the  addition  ot'Tonquin,  of  9,116,642. 

This  increase  in  territory  and  in  population  has  been  purchased  by 
France  at  a  cost,  as  estimated,  of  nearly  20,000  men,  and  about  70,000,- 
000  taels  in  money. 

China  also  contributes  to  the  cost  the  lives  of  almost  100,000  men, 
lost  chiefly  by  disease,  and  a  sum  of  money  scarcely  short  of  150,000,000 
taels. 

The  natural  inquiry  arises  as  to  the  profit  of  such  acquisitions  as  com- 
pared with  the  cost.  The  only  results  that  can  be  reached  are  based 
on  conjecture.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  Tonquin^  with  the  poverty 
and  want  of  civilization  of  its  people,  and  the  unsuitableness  of  its  cli- 
mate to  European  constitutions,  will  ever  be  to  France  what  Holland's 
I)08sessions  in  the  south  have  been  to  her.  A  comparison  with  French 
Cochin-China  affords  the  best  data  for  an  estimate  of  the  future  value 
of  Tonquin  as  a  producer  or  a  market.  The  last  return  we  have  from 
there  is  the  summary  for  the  first  six  months  of  1886. 

The  Import  trade,  excluding  treasure,  was  worth  $7,362,000 ;  treas- 
ure 96,368,000,  of  which  $3,640,000  was  on  Government  account.  Of 
these  total  imports  of  $7,362,000  France  famished  only  $1,033,000  in 
articles  for  the  use  and  consumption  of  foreigners.  China  furnishes 
more  than  one-half  the  remainder,  and  the  Straits  have  a  large  share. 

The  export  trade  of  the  same  period  was  $10,895,000,  of  which  nine- 
tenths  was  rice.    Of  this  $87,000  went  to  France. 

This  showing,  though  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  same  period  for  pre- 
vious years,  cannot  he  considered  encouraging. 

Tonquin  has  three  times  the  population  of  Cochin-Cbina,  and  is  said 
to  be  more  fertile.  The  turbulent  character  of  its  people,  however, 
and  the  proximity  to  the  Chinese  provinces  will  necessitate  for  a  long 
time  to  come  the  maintenance  of  a  large  military  force  and  the  expend- 
iture of  sums  of  money  which  will  probably  make  the  country  a  drain 
on  rather  flian  an  advantage  to  France.  It  is  claimed  that  many  of  the 
difficulties  now  met  with  will  disappear  on  the  construction  of  railroads, 
and  that  a  great  trade  with  Southern  and  Western  China  will  follow  the 
Ked  Biver  to  the  sea.  Jt  is  proposed  to  construct  a  line  6f  rail  from 
I^okai  near  Yunnan  to  Hanoi  to  obviate  the  difficulties  experienced  by 
junks  in  tiie  shallow  and  almost  nnnavigable  headwaters  of  this  stream. 

Jtis,  however,  incredible  that  Tonquin  can  ever  be  made  a  profitable 
investment  of  the  immense  sums  expended. 

CHARLES  DENBT, 

United  States  Legation, 

Peking  J  February  17, 1887. 
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COMMEBCIAL  IMPOBTANCE  OF  HIOGO,  JAFAH. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  JERNIQAN, 

The  commercial  importance  of  Hiogo,  Japan,  is  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing tables,  showing  the  diftereut  lines  of  steamers  connecting  it  with 
the  other  ports  of  the  world  and  the  tonnage  exported  to  various  coun- 
tries during  the  year  ending  November  8, 188C. 

The  number  of  lines  of  steamers  actually  calling  regularly  at  Hiogo 
and  being  in  communication  with  the  other  portsof  the  world  are  four: 

French. — The  Compagnie  des  Messageries  Maritimes.  Mail  service 
semi-monthly.  Terminus  at  MarseUles.  This  line  is  extended  to 
Havre,  in  France,  and  London. 

English. — The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company. 
Mail  service  semi-monthly.    Terminus  at  London. 

German. — The  Korddeutscher  Lloyd.  Mail  service  monthly.  Termi* 
nos  at  Bremen. 

Japanese. — ^The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha.  Mail  service  weekly.  Ter- 
minus at  Shanghai.  The  steamers  of  this  company  are  in  connection 
with  the  Pacific  Mail  and  Occidental  and  Oriental  at  Yokohama. 

Besides  these  four  companies  there  is  another,  the  Kiugsiu  line, 
German,  which  call  regularly  at  Hiogo  with  an  average  of  eighteen 
steamers  per  year,  but  do  not  carry  passengers  or  mails. 

The  ports  of  call  and  rates  of  passage  of  the  French  company  are  as 
follows : 


Ports  of  calL 

Rates  of 

passage. 

First  class. 

Second  class. 

Third  class. 

Deck. 

ITokohama - .-..,. 

$16  00 
50  00 
150  00 
110  00 
240  00 
300  00 
390  00 
400  00 
415  00 

$10  00 
40  00 
120  00 
80  00 
102  00 
240  00 
312  00 
320  00 
332  00 

$5  00 
30  00 
60  00 
60  00 
96  00 
120  00 
156  00 
160  00 
106  00 

$3  25 
20  00 

Hod  g-Kong - 

Saigon 

88M 

Singapore 

38  00 

Colombo 

00  00 

Aden 

75  00 

SnejB 

06  00 

Port  Said 

100  00 

Marseilles 

104  00 

Besides  the  above  ports  the  Messageries  Maritimes  have  connections 
by  means  of  small  steamers  of  1,000  to  2,000  tons  burden,  with  Tonquin, 
Manila,  Batavia,  Madras,  Pondicherry ,  Galcuftta,  Madagascar,  Mauritius, 
Bourbon,  Mah6,  Mozambique,  and  Zanzibar,  all  connecting  with  the 
main  line,  some  at  Saigon,  some  at  Singapore,  Colombo,  and  Aden. 

The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  have  the  same 
service  as  the  Messageries  Maritimes,  and  the  two  boats  of  the  Japan 
line  call  at  Nagasaki  via  the  Inland  Sea. 

The  rates  of  passage  by  this  company  are  as  follows : 


Ports. 


Yokohama 

Nagasaki 

Hong-Kong , 

Singapore 

Penanff  

Colombo ••••••••••••••• 

Aden 


First 
class. 


$16  00 
18  00 
45  (K) 
110  00 
130  00 
225  00 
263  00 


Deck. 


$3  25 
4  00 
15  00 
30  00 


Ports. 


Suez 

Port  Said 

Malta 

Marseilles 

Gibraltar 

Venice nfl^A?ct^j 

'London .*?d.b 


First 


$370  00 
870  00 
400  00 
805  00 
400  00 
395  00 
120  00 


C  3 
V4: 


Deck. 
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The  German  Norddeatscher  Lloyd*  have  the  same  itinerary  as  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  and  the  same 
rates  of  passage  money.    Their  steamers  call  at  Antwerp,  and  at  Bre- 


men, the  terminns. 


The  Japanese  Company  Nippon  Yusen  Kaishas  having  a  regular  weekly 
service  to  Shanghai,  calls  at  Simonoseki  and  Nagasaki.  The  rates  of  pas- 
sage are  as  follows : 


Porto. 


FiTBt 

oIms. 


Second 
class. 


Deck. 


Tokohaina . . 
SimonoHeki  . 
Ifsgasak^  ... 
Shioghai.... 


$16  00 
10  00 
16  00 
35  00 


$10  00 

600 

10  00 

22  00 


$4  00 
2  50 
iOO 
0  00 


The  rates  of  freight  by  the  various  companies  above  named  are  actu- 
ally as  follows : 


To— 


Per  ton  of  40  cable  feet     Per  ton  of  2, 240  ponnda 


YokohAma. . 
Nagasaki... 
Shanghai... 
Hong-Kong. 

Saigon 

Singapore  .. 

Colombo 

Calcatta 

Saes 

HarseOles.. 


Havre 

London 

Antwerp 

Brem^  and  Hamburg  ^ $ 


$160 

to 

$2  00 

150 

200 

3  00 

4  00 

250 

3  00 

800 

10  00 

7  00 

8  OU 

8  00 

900 

10  00 

12  00 

12  00 

13  00 

16  00 

18  00 

£ 

#. 

d. 

£ 

t.     d. 

I 

17 

6 

2 

0  0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

17  6 

2 

0 

0 

2 

10  0 

1 

15 

0 

2 

0  0 

•$100 

•100 

$2  00 

to  250 

200 

260 

500 

7  50 

500 

7  00 

600 

760 

6  50 

850 

10  00 

14  00 

14  00 

16  00 

£ 

f.    £ 

:2 

tfi 

:2 

I 

15  to  2 

*  Dead  weight 

t  Copper  or  antimony,  15f.  to  17«.  6d. 


1  For  rice. 

§  Same  rato  for  Amsterdam. 


Mail  steamers. — The  steamers  calling  regularly  at  fliogo  are,  for  the 
MessageriesMaritimes Company:  Meuzaleh,net tonnage  1,273 tons;  and 
Tanais,  1,149  tons.  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany: Teheran,  net  tonnage,  1,670  tons;  Thibet,  1,671  tons.  Kord- 
deutscher  Lloyd :  Stettin,  1,815  tons.  The  Japanese  Company  have  no 
special  steamers  on  the  Shanghai  line.  They  change  according  to  the* 
necessities  of  the  service. 

Approximate  tonnage  exported  from  the  port  of  Hiogo  to  various  countrieSf  from  November 
7, 1885,  to  Novetaber  8, 1886. 


Companies. 


No.  of 
vessels. 


Hong* 
Kong. 


Shang* 


India 
and  Co-  France, 
rea. 


Lon- 
don. 


Messageriea  Haritimes 

Peninsnlar  and  <  Iriental  Stoam  Navigation 

Norddeatocher  Lloyd 

Kingsia  line 

Shire  line 

Bon  line 

Nippon  Ynsen  Kaisha 

Sandry  stoamers  via  China  to  America 

America  transshipment  at  Yokohama 

China  Herohanto*  Steam  Navigation 

Sundry  steamers 

Sandry  steamers  to  Aastralia  direct  or  via  Hong- 
Kong 

Sailing  vessels 

Total : 


4,601 
7.635 
280 
8.335 
1,387 
59 


Tom. 


771 


3,793 
8,250 
16,627 
9,625 


3,852 
1,743 


1,941 
1.304 


23,653 


36,530 


Tong, 
231 


1.614 


650 

47 


2,542 


Tont. 
1,002 


4,412 
3^ 


Tont. 
1.213 
2,818 
44 


8,809 
2,361 


2.016 


6^813 


7,780 


17,  C 


'  Calls  at  Hiogo  only  once  per  month. 
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Approximate  tonnage  ezpor ted  from  the  port  of  HwgOy  4-0, — Continued. 


Companiei 


Ger- 
many. 


Austra- 
lia. 


Aroer* 
ica. 


Sundry 
ports. 


General 
ton- 


iMossageries  Maritimos 

Peninsalar  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation 

KorddeatBcher  Lloyd 

KiniTsialine 

Sbireline 

Ben  lino 

Nippon  Ynsen  Kaislia 

Sundry  steamers  via  China  to  America 

A  merica  transabipment  at  Yokohama . . 

China  Merchants' Steam  Navigation 

Sundry  steamers 

Sundry  steamers  to  Australia  direct  or  via  Hong-Kong. 
Sailing  vessels 


Tofu. 


Tom. 


Tont. 


515 

9, 8r>5 

2,177 

15 


1,273 
635 


Ton9. 

10 

744 

27 

193 


9,725 
12. 674i 


955 


41 
7,305 


10,951 


Total. 


13,517 


7,349 


35,258i 


342 


1,500 
14 


2.1594 


Ttnu. 

7,147 
10.4221 
869 
17,794 
12,795 

6^320 
18,433 
20.131 
12,6741 

2.501 
10.618 

9,062 
10.951 


145,848 


Passengers  carried  from  November  7,  1885,  to  November  8,  1886. 


Companies. 


Arrived. 


Departed. 


Japanese  Company  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisba 

English  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company. 

French  Messageries  Maritimes  Company 

Norddeutscher  Lloyd 

Other  steamers 


4,426 
4S0 


5,013 


4,4% 
610 
410 

:i8 


5,556 


T.  E.  JERNIGAN, 

Consul. 


United  States  Consulate, 

Osaka  and  Eiogo^  Japan,  March  3, 1887. 


KEBOSENE  TRADE  OF  OSAKA  AND  HIOOO. 


REPORT  OF  CONSUL  JERNIOAN, 


On  June  18, 1886, 1  forwarded  to  the  Department  a  statistical  table* 
showing  the  extent  and  value  of  the  trade  in  kerosene  oil  at  this  post 
from  1882  to  1885,  inclusive.  I  am  now  able  to  bring  the  tables  down 
to  a  later  date  and  to  show  the  extent  and  value  of  the  trade  in  this 
article  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1886.  During  this  latter  year 
there  were  imported  1,216,239  cases.  This  is  more  than  were  imported 
during  any  of  the  years  named  in  the  table  above  referred  to.  The  de- 
liveries during  the  year  ending  December  31, 1886,  amounted  to  919,300 
cases,  and  if  to  this  amount  be  added  the  number  of  cases  re-exported 
(26,(K)0)  there  were,  as  stock  on  hand  December  31,  1886, 469,739  caaes. 

1  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  list  of  the  various  brands  constituting  the 

•Published  in  No.  68  (September,  1886),  ConBalax  Reports. 
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deliveries  and  stocks,  &c.,  but  the  following  table  will  serve  in  that  re- 
spect for  all  practical  purposes: 


Brand. 

1 
No.  of  case*. 

Brand. 

Ko.ofoaae6. 

Atlantlo 

886, 163 
20.000 
35,000 

191,237 

CheHter 

48,839 
33.000 

Weaver 

Torchliirht 

Stella 

Total 

1.210,239 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  largest  importations  and 
consequently  deliveries  have  been  on  the  Atlantic  brand.  This  brand 
has  ruled  in  the  markets  for  some  time,  but  whether  its  supremacy  will 
remain  in  the  future  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  markets,  the  supply, 
the  respective  values,  and  the  caprice  of  buyers,  conditions  which  ren- 
der it  diflQcult  to  speak  of  a  favorite  brand  except  for  the  time  being. 

The  prices  during  the  year  under  consideration  ranged  from  $1.71  to 
$2.05  per  case,  being  an  average  value  of  about  $1.82.  The  highest 
prices  were  obtained  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1886,  produced 
by  temporary  shortness  of  stocks,  and  without  this  favorable  condition 
prices  would  probably  have  not  exceeded  $1.75  per  case.  There  is  no 
oil  imported  into  Japan  that  can  compete  with  American  oil.  In  fact 
I  am  not  aware  that  oil  from  any  country  except  America  has  been  im- 
ported at  this  port.  Petroleum  in  Japan  is  not  scarce,  but  Japanese 
petroleum  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  exported  to  be  important. 

It  can  be  stated  without  reserve  that  the  prospects  for  the  trade  in 
kerosene  oil  are  good.  Consumption  gradually  grows  in  Japan,  and 
with  general  improvement  yi  business,  which  is  now  progressing,  a  large 
demand  for  this  now  indispensable  lighting  material  may  be  fairly  reck- 
oned upon.  The  oil  trade  is  not  entirely  free  from  hindrances  and  an- 
noyances, but  no  trade  is  entirely  exempt  and  favored  with  perfect 
immunity.  If  any  hindrances,  &c.,  they  are  chiefly  due  to  the  Japanese 
tendency  to  combine  in  rings  in  dealing  with  foreigners  and  to  prevent 
direct  deidings  between  the  importer  and  any  distributor  not  in  the 
ring.  But  this  hindrance  to  free  trade,  which  seems  inseparable  from 
all  Japanese  commercial  affairs,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  oil  business,  and 
is  gradually  being  counteracted  by  the  publishing  of  trade  and  market 
reports. 

If  there  is  no  unfavorable  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment in  imposing  higher  duties,  American  oil  will  continue  to  main- 
tain its  supremacy  in  this  market. 

The  cost  of  loading  oil  here  is,  for  storage,  insurance,  and  interest, 
about  3  cents  per  case  (of  10  American  gallons)  per  month. 

T.  R.  JERNIGAN, 

United  States  Consulate,  Consul 

Osaka  and  HiogOj  Japan,  February  24, 1887. 


BUSSIAN  PETBOLEUM. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  BJ88INQER, 


I  present  in  as  complete  a  form  as  possible  minute  data  of  the  quanti- 
ties exported  during  the  first  half  of  1886,  with  especial  reference  to 
their  destination,  carefully  compiled  from  reliable  sources,  and  reduced 
to  gallons  on  the  basis  of  5  gallons  to  the  Bnssian  pood  (36.113  United 

States  pounds).  Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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Ea^orts  of  Baku  oil  products  during  first  six  months  of  1886. 
TRANSCATJCASIAN  RAILWAY  VIA  BATOUM. 


Countries  to  which  exported. 


Petroleum. 


Lnbricatioff 
oU. 


Kanhtha 
residue. 


Total 


In  January,  1886 

During  five  months : 

Alkeria 

Belgium 

Germany 

Egypt 

Great  Britain 

France 

Greece 

Itoly 

Austria-Hungary . , 

Boumania   

Soain 

Turkey 

Russia 


^  Total 23,327,685 


Oallona. 
3,460,065 

250,000 

487, 750 
25, 000 

485,000 
1,040.000 
1, 458, 400 

820,000 
1. 701, 000 
2.819,730 
2, 566. 220 

300.000 
4, 961, 280 
3.884,240 


Oallom. 
1. 096, 950 


Oallons. 


181.000 
106,500 


179. 300 
37,700 


1,738,000 
363,315 


60,000 
297,150 


228.500 

130,000 

10,950 


785, 300 

1, 730.  000 

12,000 


1.250 
336,025 


91,550 


QaUons. 
4,566,015 

250,000 

848,050 

169, 200 

485,000 

2.838,000 

2, 118, 865 

320.000 

2,774.800 

4.670,730 

2,689.170 

800,000 

4.962,530 

3,802,715 


4,193,300  3,198,000 


30,714,075 


ON  THE  CASPIAIT  SEA 


Countries  to  which  ex- 
ported. 

Petroleum. 

Naphtha 
residue. 

Naphtha. 

Lubricat- 
ing oiL 

Sohu-oU. 

Ben- 
zine. 

TotaL 

Astraohan .............. 

GaUoTU. 

44,41.H.335 

228.375 

646,015 

440.035 

Oalloru. 

79,866,200 

440, 185 

2,450.715 

106,230 

OaUon*. 

8,074,845 
237,100 

OaUons. 

Gallont. 
117, 115 

60,000 

GaUons, 
133,146,495 
914,715 

Caucasian  ports 

Transcaucasion  ports .. . 
Persia 

65 

3,096,730 

174,725 

7''0  000 

. 

Total 

On  the  Black  Sea  via  Ba- 
toum  .r.i..... ...... 

45,742,760 
23,327,685 

82,872,330 
3, 193, 000 

9,086,670 

55 
4,193,390 

117,115     60,000 

137, 878, 030 
30,714,075 

Grand  total 

69, 070. 445 

86. 065, 330 

9, 086, 670 

4, 193, 415 

117. 115 

60,000 

168,593,0ii5 

By  way  of  coinparsion,  the  following  table,  disclosing  the  exports  to 
Astrachan  for  the  first  six  months  in  the  years  1884  and  1885,  is  in- 
structive: 


- 

Articles. 

1884. 

1885. 

Via  river  Volga: 

Petroleum 

GalUmt. 
35. 327. 825 

GaUona. 
47.749.C05 

Residue 

70, 146, 620 

5, 892, 740 

2, 320, 520 

207. 525 

85, 040. 360 

Crude  naphtha 

7. 074, 380 

LubrioatmflT  oil .  . 

2,670,990 

Benzine - 

23.600 

Total 

113,895,230 

143, 467. 835 

According  to  this  exhibit  the  exports  via  Astrachan  the  first  half  of 
1886  were  greater  than  in  1884,  and  but  little  less  than  the  correspond- 
ing period  in  1885,  while  the  exports  via  Batoum  were  appreciably 
greater  than  the  previous  year,  owing  to  decided  improvement  and  in- 
crease in  the  rolling  stock,  &c.,  of  the  Transcaucasian  Eailway. 

As  the  Russian  market  shows  little  disposition  to  accumulate  a  stock 
of  petroleum  to  any  considerable  extent  during  the  summer  months, 
when  there  is  but  little  demand  for  it,  and  does  not  begin  to  lay  in  its 
winter  supply  until  the  autumn,  it  is  obvious  from  the  figures  cited 
that  the  Baku  oil  industry  has  lately  found  a  much  larger  foreign  mar- 
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ket  for  its  products  than  in  past  years,  and  that  notably  the  Russian 
Baltic  provinces  participated  to  a  marked  degree  in  the  increased  for- 
eign export  trade. 

The  facts  and  figures  adduced  in  the  preceding  tabular  statements 
would  not  perhaps  in  themselves  be  of  great  moment  to  the  American 
petroleum  interests,  in  so  far  as  their  relations  to  mere  quantities  is 
concerned,  if  the  products  of  the  Baku  wells  wfere  simply  confined  to 
local  consumption  and  to  a  nominal  foreign  trade ;  but  they  assuredly 
appear  to  me  to  assume  a  decided  significance  when  the  ultimate  des- 
tination is  considered,  inasmuch  as  that  indisputably  indicates  the  real 
distribution  of  the  products  of  that  industry. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  progress  this  inferior  rival 
to  a  participation  in  the  trade  with  the  United  States  in  European  and 
other  foreign  countries  has  made,  and  it  must  surely  be  conceded  that 
if  figures  mean  anything  at  all,  these  exhibits  clearly  demonstrate  that 
Kussian  petroleum  has  found  its  way  into  every  country  in  Europe  and 
Asia  where  it  is  worth  while  competing  for  its  market. 

The  astonishing  low  price  for  the  raw  naphtha  at  Baku  and  the  great 
facilities  for  cheap  transportation  have  made  its  ready  introduction  into 
the  markets  heretofore  entirely  controlled  by  the  United  States  com- 
paratively easy,  and  that  the  Russian  Government  is  disposed  to  do  its 
utmost  to  encourage  the  export  trade  has  just  again  been  evidenced  by 
an  order  promulgated  by  a  committee  of  the  imperial  ministry,  of  Sep- 
tember last,  decreeing  that  "  tin  plates,^  imported  into  Russia  with  the 
declared  intention  of  being  reexported  in  the  shape  of  cans  filled  with 
kerosene,  are  admitted  free  of  duty,  provided  a  bond  equal  in  amount 
to  the  duty  is  deposited. 

Whether  the  hold  upon  the  different  countries  where  its  low  price  has 
forced  a  market  for  Russian  petroleum  is  to  be  permanent,  or  whether 
the  objection  to  its  bad  packing,  inferior  quality,  and  consequent  in- 
cipeased  liability  to  danger  will  materially  impede  its  general  use,  are 
matters  that  can  only  be  conjectured  for  the  present. 

ERHARD  BISSINGER, 
Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Beiruty  February  25, 1887. 


THE  BUSSIAN  PETBOLEUM  COMPETITION  IN  HOLLAND  AND   IN 

JAVA 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  ECKSTEIN. 
HOLLAND. 

The  long-delayed,  and,  in  petroleum-trade  circles,  much-spoken-of  first 
tank-steamer  cargo  of  Russian  petroleum  arrived  in  this  port  on  or  about 
the  17th  of  February.  It  consisted  of  a  quantity  equal  to  about  7,000 
barrels,  which  was  quickly — ^in  less  than  twelve  hours,  as  I  have  learned 
— transferred  by  being  pumped  from  the  tanks  in  the  steamer  Petrolea 
at  the  wharf,  through  a  connecting  pipe,  into  the  reservoir  on  shore, 
close  by. 

The  first  sales  effected  took  place  at  7.50  florins  per  100  kilograms, 
which  price,  in  consequence  of  a  decline  in  American,  was  later  on  re- 
duced to  7.20  florins.  Digitized  by  LjOOgEC 
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Consumers,  it  is  stated  to  me,  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  the  quality; 
and  the  sales  and  deliveries,  which  are  estimated  to  have  amounted  to 
about  2,000  barrels  in  about  three  weeks'  time,  would,  it  is  held,  have 
been  much  greater  if  the  difference  in  the  price  between  it  and  the 
American  article  had  been  more  significant,  as  without  this  there  would 
seem  to  exist  no  inducement  on  the  part  of  the  mass  of  consumers  in 
this  country  to  abandon  the  use  of  the  American  product. 

Up  to  the  present  the  agents  here  make  no  offers  for  future  delivery. 
The  manner  or  condition  in  which  sales  and  deliveries  of  the  Hussian 
oil  are  being  made,  are  described  to  me  to  be  as  follows : 

American  barrels  are  exclusively  being  used  for  the  purpose.  When 
filled  by  the  agepts,  prior  to  sale,  and  when  desired  by  purchasers,  the 
barrels  are  previously  repainted,  the  bodies  of  them  blue  and  the  ends 
white.  After  having  thus  effaced  the  Standard  Oil  Company's  brand, 
they  (the  Nobel  Brothers'  agents  here)  place  their  brand  upon  the  bar- 
rels. This,  however,  is  not  done  in  all  cases,  as  purchasers  who  wish 
*  it,  or  who  themselves  furnish  the  barrels,  are  having  them  filled  and 
delivered  without  any  alteration,  repainting,  or  restampiug  of  them. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  while  Eussian  petroleum  is  not  likely  to 
be  carried  and  imported  into  Holland  under  the  American  flag,  it  would 
seem  to  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least,  the  intention  that  it  shall  sail, 
as  it  were,  under  our  banner,  after  being  landed  or  while  on  shore. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  these  practices  involve  any  wrong, 
legally  speaking,  whilst,  considered  from  the  moral  standpoint,  they  ap- 
pear to  me  of  questionable  commercial  propriety,  to  say  the  least. 

I  would  further  not  hesitate  to  remark  that  it  would  be  more 
''noble"  if  the  Messrs.  Nobel  Brothers  would  cause  their  petroleum 
to  be  sold  and  delivered  in  barrels  of  their  own  or  agents'  manufacture, 
here  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

JAVA. 

Up  to  the  present  the  American  product  held  undisputed,  peaceful 
possession  of  the  colonial  petroleum  market,  but  according  to  most  trust- 
worthy information  which  I  have  just  received,  a  Russian  petroleum 
war,  as  it  were,  has  been  declared,  the  colonies  are  now  threatened  with 
a  regular  oil  invasion,  and  it  would  seem  to  behoove  American  pro- 
ducers and  exporters  of  the  article,  and  who  are  more  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  trade  of  that  section,  to  muster  their  forces  and  make  ready 
to  meet  the  enemy. 

If  reports  speak  correctly,  as  I  believe  is  the  case,  an  arrangement 
has  been  perfected  between  Messrs.  Nobel  Brothers  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal Java  houses  (Maclaine,  Watson  &  Co.),  the  latter  agreeing  to  in- 
troduce into  the  Dutch  £a^  India  colonies  the  oil  to  be  shipped  to 
them  by  the  former,  in  tin  cases,  and  establish  as  great  a  demand  and 
trade  for  same  as  possible. 

A  first  shipment,  consisting  of  60,000  cases,  is  said  to  be  now  under 
way,  per  steamer,  via  Suez  Canal. 

The  price  for  the  Eussian  article  is  said  to  be  from  10  to  15  cents 
(Dutch  currency)  per  case  lower  than  the  American. 

At  about  the  close  of  last  year  the  article  was  offered,  per  steamer 
via  Suez  Canal,  at  2.85  to  2.90  florins,  inclusive  of  cost,  freight,  and 
insurance,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  American  article  was  quoted  at 
2.92  to  2.95  florins,  inclusive  of  cost  and  freight  only. 

More  recently  20,000  cases,  a  sailing  vessel's  cargo,  were  offered  at 
2.80  florins,  when  at  same  time  the  American  oil  was  quoted  at  2.05 
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I  am  assared,  however^  that  there  exists  general  doubt  whether  the 
'< packing^  of  the  Eassian  oil  will  turn  out  or  prove  to  be  equally  as 
good  and  satisfactory  as  that  of  the  American  always  does. 

Experience  had,  in  this  respect,  at  Bombay,  resulted,  as  I  understand, 
greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Eussian  product. 

It  is  believed  that  in  consequence  hereof  there  will  be  more  or  less 
difficulty  to  dispose  of  extensive  quantities  of  the  oil  in  the  begin- 
ning, whilst  at  the  same  time  it  is  expected  that  ere  long  ther  required 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  the  tin  cans  and  wo^en  cases  will 
be  accomplished  in  Eussia. 

If,  then,  the  difference  in  the  price  of  about  15  cents  per  case  will 
continue  to  exist  it  will  soon  be  made  to  appear  that  Eussian  petroleum 
will  henceforth  be  a  formidable  competitor  against  the  American  in  the 
market  of  Java.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  parties  here  who  are 
thoroughly  competent  to  judge  the  matter. 

It  is  further  represented  to  me  that  the  firm  of  Maclaine,  Watson  & 
Co.,  above  mentioned,  with  its  branch  houses  at  Soerabaya  (Fraser, 
Eaton  &  Co.),  and  at  Samarang  (MacNiel  &  Co.),  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  commercial  corporations  in  Java,  and  has,  on  account  of  its 
far-reaching  connections,  special  and  great  facilities  to  introduce  this 
new  petroleum,  and  create  a  demand  for  it,  if  possible. 

Another  circumstance  mentioned  to  me,  apd  which  is  considered  likely 
to  operate  in  their  favor,  consists  hereof:  In  former  years,  and  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  only  the  '*  Devoes"  brand  of  petroleum  could  be  sold 
to  consumers  of  the  article,  but  more  recently  the  mark  ^^  Stella''  was 
imported  and  more  or  less  successfully  placed  upon  the  market,  so  that 
the  mass  of  the  public  is  no  longer,  as  of  yore,  prejudiced  in  favor  of 
the  nse  of  just  one  particular  mark. 

D.  ECKSTEIN, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Amsterdanij  March  24, 1887. 


EUSSIAK  PETBOLEUM  IN  JAVA. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  HATFIELD. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  purchasers,  refiners,  and  shippers  of  petroleum 
oil,  I  would  say  that  a  cargo  of  refined  Eussian  petroleum  is  now  on  its 
way  to  this  island.  This  fact  has  only  become  known  within  the  past 
few  days,  since  when  I  have  gathered  that^the  importers  are  a  firm  es- 
tablished at  Soerabaya,  that  the  shipment  is  a  trial  consignment  on  part 
of  the  shippers,  and  comes  by  steamer ;  this  last  point  is,  however,  not 
yet  known  certainly.  It  is  not  generally  expected  that  this  oil  can  com- 
pete with  our  product  as  yet,  but  the  fact  that  the  attempt  is  being  made 
to  gain  the  Java  market  is  significant  of  the  intentions  of  thcEussian  pro- 
ducers ;  if  attended  with  success,  or  hopes  of  it,  for  the  near  future,  other 
outlets  in  the  East  will  also  no  doubt  be  sought,  if  not  already  found. 

A  prominent  importer  of  petroleum  has  stated  to  me  that  he  antici- 
pated now  selling  plenty  of  Eussian  oil  in  Java,  audit  strikes  me  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  expense  of  steam  transportation  offers  the 
only  obstacle  to  its  realization. 

In  any  case  this  new  element  of  competition  in  a  field  where  our  su- 
premacy is  as  yet  unquestioned,  calls  for  serious  consideration  to  say 
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the  least.  Tbe  fact  that  the  shipment  is  understood  to  be  a  consign- 
ment means  that  its  owners,  in  anticipation  of  ultimate  results,  are  not 
unprepared  to  encounter  a  possible  loss  in  order  to  gain  a  foothold, 
this  being  a  sacrifice  usually  attending  the  introduction  of  a  new  arti- 
cle upon  an  untried  market. 

The  import  of  refined  petroleum  oil  from  the  United  States  into  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  during  1886  foots  up  the  very  respectable  figures  of 
no  less  than  2,043,109  cases,  of  which  to  Batavia  478,825  cases ;  Sama- 
rang,  493,039 ;  Soerabaya,  1,089,970;  Oheribon,  105,085;  Fayal  and  Pe- 
kalongan,  227,480 ;  other  ports  not  in  Java,  such  as  Macassar,  Padang, 
Bandjermassin,  &c.,  247,498  cases;  figures  which  need  no  comment  in 
showing  the  value  of  this  island  as  a  consumer. 

OSCAR  HATFIELD, 

CoMuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Batavia  J  February  4, 1887. 


TOBACCO  MONOPOLT  IN  POBTUOAL. 

REPORT  OF  MINISTER  LEWIS. 

On  the  29th  instant  there  appeared  in  the  Government  journal  a 
royal  decree  declaring  all  laws  then  existing  afifecting  the  collection  of 
custom  duties  on  and  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  in  this  Kingdom  as 
abrogated  on  and  after  the  27th  of  January,  1887.  I  annex  a  copy  of  the 
decree  referred  to,  translated  from  the  IHario  de  Oovemo  of  the  29th 
instant. 

This  is  the  preliminary  step  towards  the  re-establishment  of  the  to- 
bacco monopoly  which  was  abolished  in  1803,  and  the  reasons  given  for 
this  radicial  change  are  to  be  found  in  the  preamble  to  the  decree.  This 
is  all  that  is  officially  promulgated  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  understood 
that  the  monopoly  will  be  offered  to  public  competition  at  an  upset 
price  of  $5,000,000  yearly  for  a  term  of  twelve  years,  upon  which  sum  a 
very  large  advance  is  anticipated.  This  sum  is  somewhat  larger  than  the 
present  yearly  revenue  collected  through  the  agency  of  the  custom- 
houses, and  it  is  the  belief  of  the  Gk>vernment  that  a  greatly  increased 
revenue  can  be  secured  to  the  treasury,  with  less  cost  of  collection,  by 
farming  the  monopoly  as  now  contemplated. 

This  decree  has  the  force  of  law  until  the  new  Cortes  will  assemble, 
about  the  Ist  of  April  next,  when  this  and  other  so-called  dictatorial 
measures  will  be  submitted  for  approval  or  rejection  by  that  body  and 
upon  which  the  fate  of  the  present  ministry  will  depend. 

E.  P.  C.  LEWIS. 


[Inclosnre.    Translation.] 

Decree  in  relation  to  tohaocOy  January  27,  1S87. 

[Oeneral  administration  of  cnstom-honsea.    Indirect  contribations.    First  department.] 

It  haviog  become  desirable  to  modify  the  laws  relating  to  tobacco  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  injure  the  interests  of  consumers  and  to  better  public  interests  and  to  in* 
crease  the  revenue ;  and  as  it  is  indispensable  to  avoid  injury  to  such  existing  privi- 
leges as  have  been  created  by  the  legislative  power :  Fog  thes^  reasons  1  see  nt,  in 
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GODformity  with  the  advice  of  my  council  of  ministers^  to  decree  the  following  pro- 
visions : 

Article  1.  Prepared  tobaccos  in  the  custom-hoase  stores  at  the  date  of  this  decree 
and  those  which  on  that  day  were  in  transit  to  the  port«  of  the  continent  may  be 
cleared  at  the  existing  rates  of  daty  until  the  promulgation  of  the  law  which  will 
alter  the  present  renmen. 

Article  2.  All  tobacco  not  under  the  conditions  of  article  1,  and  which  may  be  pre- 
sented for  clearance  at  the  custom-house  will  pay  the  duty  of  3,500  reiskilo,  for  cigars, 
and  other  kinds  4,000  reis  kilo. 

Solus.  The  excess  of  duties  fixed  by  this  article  over  the  duties  as  now  existing 
will  remain  on  deposit  to  await  the  decision  of  the  legislative  power. 

Article  3.  Are  declared  null  from  the  date  of  this  decree  tne  licenses  established 
by  decrees  21s fc  October,  1863,  and  22d  December,  1864,  granted  to  such  manufacturers 
who  may  have  closed  their  work  more  than  three  months  ago,  and  as  a  consequence 
of  this  fact  the  cessation  of  the  sale  of  their  products. 

Article  4.  Until  the  definite  decision  of  the  legislature  the  establishment  of  new 
manufactories  will  not  be  permitted,  nor  the  modification  or  enlai^ement  of  those 
already  existing,  or  the  reopening  of  those  which  have  suspended  production  for  more 
than  three  months. 

Article  5.  The  Government  will  give  to  the  Cortes  an  account  of  the  present  decree. 

The  president  of  the  council  of  ministers  and  the  ministers  and  secretaries  of  state 
of  the  different  departments  will  cause  this  decree  to  be  executed. 

Palace,  27th  January,  1887. 

THE  KING. 

Countersigned  by  all  the  ministry. 

Lisbon,  January  31,  1887. 


HOESEBEEEDINO  IN  FBANCE. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  DZTFAJS. 

I  herewith  transmit  an  extract  and  translation  of  a  book  on  horse- 
breeding  in  France  just  published  by  Baron  de  Yaux,  which  may  per- 
haps be  of  some  interest  to  horse-breeders  in  the  United  States.  "The 
picture  it  draws  of  the  insufficiency  of  serviceable  horses  may  be  over- 
drawn.    I  give  it,  therefore,  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Not  many  years  ago  Colonel  Bridgland,  then  United  States  consul 
at  Havre,  with  the  special  permission  of  the  State  Department,  imported 
horses  from  the  United  States  for  the  French  cavalry  service,  which,  by 
a  serious  advance  in  freights,  subsequently  became  unprofitable.  The 
time  may  have  come  again  when  an  equally  enterprising  man  could  per- 
haps advantageously  resucitate  this  trade. 

F.  F.  DUFAIS, 

Consul 

United  States  Consulate, 

Havre,  March  22, 1887. 


HORSE-BREBDINO  IN  FRANCE.  « 

[Traimlated  from  *'  Les  Haras  et  lea  RemoDtes"  (Studs  and  Bemounts)  In  France, by  Baron  de  Vanx.    F. 
Rothsebild,  editor,  13  rue  des  Saints  P^res  Paris.] 

Daring  the  last  twenty  years  horse-breedinff  in  Normandy  has  undergone  a  charac- 
teristic transformation.  The  breeding  of  the  mrge,  heavy  carriage  horse,  though  hav- 
ing been. profitable  enough,  as  well  as  of  the  heavy  cavalry  horse,  which  under  the 
Empire  furnished  the  mount  of  the  carabinier,  the  centgardes,  and  cuirassier,  has 
been  abandoned.  The  light,  vigorous,  wiry,  docile,  fast  war-horse  is  disappeairing, 
and  the  specimens  which  are  yet  to.  be  found  go  only  to  show  what  horse-breeders 
might  have  done,  and  to  point  out  to  them  the  wrong  way  they  are  pursuing.  Size 
of  the  horse  is  what  they  are  now  aiming  at  at  the  expense  of  all  other  considera- 
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tioDS,  and  the  snocees  of  the  exportation  of  snch  horses  to  the  United  States  is  tarnin^ 
the  heads  of  the  horse-breeder.  North  America,  Germany,  ItjJy,  Sp>ain,  and  Porta^^ 
are  greedy  bnvers  of  the  draft  horse,  whose  quality  for  this  special  porpose  is  in- 
contestahle ;  the  prices  paid  have  led  the  coolest  heads  astray.  The  race,  by  almine 
only  at  size,  has  undergone  a  change,  the  blood  is  being  infused  in  an  inferior  class  <? 
horses  and  the  result  is  rather  to  l^  regretted. 

The  great  error  committed  hitherto  m  the  raising  of  horses  lies  in  the  fact  that  an 
improvement  is  relied  upon  onl;^  by  the  action  of  the  stallion ;  small  farmers  have  the 
deplorable  idea  that  any  mare  is  good  enough  for  reproduction,  and  they  generally 
only  keep  such  mares  as  are  not  wanted  by  the  trade  or  the  army.  Thus  It  is  that 
in  the  best  breeding  districts  at  the  stations  where  stallions  are  serving,  60  per  cent, 
of  the  mares  are  unfit  for  proper  reproduction.  Hence  the  result  that  the  horse  for 
army  purposes  is  getting  more  and  more  difllcult  to  find  ;  in  fact  the  reraoiinting  ofQ- 
cer  meets  only  with  horses  which  have  been  rejected  by  other  buyers,  although 
sometimes  willing  to  concede  something  to  the  requirements  of  the  service. 

The  following  data  will  give  an  idea  of  the  present  condition  of  things,  and  they 
may  be  relied  upon : 

The  officer  of  the  first  remounting  district,  comprising  the  dex>ot  of  Paris  and  four 
more  in  Normandy,  received  an  order  in  1^  for  6,387  horses  for  cavalry  service,  to  be 
furnished  bv  end  of  July,  1886.  Notwithstanding  ail  his  efforts  he  could  not  find  in 
this  the  richest  part  of  France  more  than  3,533  head,  simply  for  the  reason  that  they 
did  not  exist. 

Certain  details  in  Normandy  show  that  of  549  horses  of  the  line  required,  only  247 
could  be  found,  and  then  only  by  making  concessions  in  the  requisites;  neither  conld 
light  horses  be  found,  as  in  an  order  for  140  only  97  came  forth ;  10  horses  were  wanted 
for  the  military  riding  school,  but  not  one  fit  for  this  special  service  conld  be  obtained  ; 
1.102  light  draft  horses  for  the  army  were  wanted,  and  only  660  could  be  found. 
These  figures  speak  volumes.  The  heavy  cavalry  horse  is  disappearing ;  the  light 
cavalry  horse  does  not  exist,  and  the  solid,  wiry,  and  tough  artillery  horse  is  getting 
scarcer  and  scarcer. 

These  remarks  regarding  Normandy  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  whole  of  France. 
The  following  notes  are  taken  from  the  last  report  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Studs : 

The  number  of  mares  served  by  stallions  belonging  to  the  Government  was  131,351 ; 
the  number  of  those  served  by  stallions  belonging  to  other  owners,  but  approved  of 
by  the  commissioners,  60,306,  making  a  total  of  191,658,  which,  at  the  rate  of  60  per 
cent.,  would  produce  114,994  fillies.  Admitting  a  death-rate  of  50  per  cent,  for  four 
years  there  would  remain  the  number  of  57,497  horses  produced  by  superior  stallions 
and  bv  mares  of  above  the  average  quality.  This  number  is  quite  insufficient  to  fur- 
nish the  30,000  horses  required  for  the  army  in  ordinary  times,  by  commerce,  and  for 
private  use,  let  alone  the  60,000  which  would  be  wanted  by  the  army  alone  to  change 
from  a  peace  to  a  war  footing,  and  25,000  more  yearly  in  case  of  a  prolon^^  war. 

There  are  about  36,000  communes  in  France,  each  of  which  could  possibly  furnish 
one  horse  in  war  times. 

This  grave  state  of  things  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  a  scarcity  of  horses  in  France ; 
on  the  contrary,  this  country  has  relatively  the  largest  number  of  horses  of  any 
country  in^urope ;  her  soil  is  one  eminently  favorable  for  breeding  them ;  the  most 
recent  sta#stics  giving  the  number  of  her  horses  at  3,000,000,  but  amongst  them  all^ 
in  times  of  peace,  neither  the  30,000  wanted  for  army,  commerce,  and  private  use, 
nor  in  war  times  the  60,000  required  to  uphold  the  national  honor  and  to  guard  the 
'  ftontiec,  can  be  found    This  is  the  incontestable  fact. 

The  fault  lies  in  the  carelessness  and  want  of  foresight  of  the  horse-breeder  and 
the  insufficiency  of  the  means  and  resources  employed  by  him. 


THE  CLTDESDALE  HOBSE. 

MJEPOBT  OF  CONSUL  UNDERWOOD. 

The  Clydesdale  breed  originated  in  the  valley  of  the  Clyde  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  this  city,  mostly  in  the  county  of  Lanark,  although  there  are 
fine  animals  which  have  been  bred  in  adjacent  counties. 

The  excellence  of  this  breed  has  been  obtained  by  continued  care  in 
crossing  for  about  a  century.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  original  stock 
came  from  some  Flemish  stallions,  which  were  pure  black  in  color :  but 
this  is  disputed  by  some  authorities.    If  it  were  true,  the  black  color  is 
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seldom  seen  dow  except  in  the  feet,  and  in  the  dapples  which  are  almost 
universal  upon  the  animals,    t 

There  are  some  dappled  grays,  but  this  color  is  not  one  chosen  hy 
breeders.  There  are  also  many  dappled  bays;  but  the  most  beautiful, 
in  my  judgment,  are  the  dark  dappled  browns.  They  often  have  a  white 
star  in  the  forehead,  and  sometimes  one  or  more  white  feet  In  size 
they  are  generally  large,  sixteen  hands  and  over,  and  often  weigh  nearly 
2,000  pounds. 

The  head  of  the  typical  Clydesdale  horse  is  characteristic.  The  jaw 
is  broad,  ending  in  a  not  very  fine  muzzle,  with  large  open  nostrils. 
The  eyes  are  large,  sagacious,  and  mild.  The  forehead  is  broad  and 
full  between  the  eyes,  but  tapers  upward  toward  the  ears,  wJiich  are 
long  and  active. 

The  eflttciency  of  the  Clydesdale  horse  is  due  largely  to  his  quick  move- 
ments, and  it  is  the  formation  of  his  oblique  and  massive  shoulder 
which  gives  the  long  quick  step  for  which  he  is  so  much  valued.  His 
endurance,  especially  upon  paved  streets  and  hard  roads,  is  due  to  the 
extraordinary  solidity  of  his  legs  and  feet.  The  forearm  is  broad,  seen 
from  the  side;  the  knee  is  broad  and  flat;  the  sinews  below  strongly 
marked ;  the  pasterns  sloping,  and  the  foot  very  large. 

Doubtless  the  fringe  ot  hair  from  the  knee  to  the  fetlock  joint  has 
little  to  do  with  the  strength  of  the  leg,  but  this  marked  feature  is  never 
absent  from  the  best  Clydesdale  horse.  It  is  by  the  fineness  and  abun- 
dance of  this  long  silky  fringe  and  of  the  fetlock  tuft  that  good  judges 
estimate  the  purity  of  blood  and  the  enduring  qualities  of  the  animal. 

The  back  and  ribs  of  this  horse  are  not  always  in  keeping  with  his 
other  good  points;  and  in  selecting,  care  is  to  be  taken  to  choose  one 
whose  back  is  not  too  long  or  hollow,  and  whose  ribs  are  weU  rounded 
and  well  set.  The  hind  quarters  are  low  set,  the  thighs  muscular,  the 
hocks  broad  and  solid,  the  sinews  firm,  and  the  pasterns  sloping.  The 
long  fringe  of  silky  hair  stands  out  from  the  leg. 

The  intelligence  of  these  animals  is  well  known.  They  are  guided 
either  in  the  plow  or  cart  without  reins,  and  when  called  on  to  exert 
themselves,  do  it  with  a  will,  as  if  they  were  actuated  by  conscience. 

In  the  streets  of  this  city  great  numbers  are  employed,  and  their  size, 
movement,  docility,  and  fine  condition  attract  the  attention  of  strangers. 
Those  owned  by  the  Caledonian  Railway  Comptoy,  and  used  in  trans- 
porting goods  to  and  from  the  station,  are  b'y  far  the  finest  working 
horses  I  have  ever  seen. 

Large  numbers  of  Clydesdales  are  sent  to  the  United  States  for  breed- 
ing purposes,  as  the  official  returns  of  this  consulate  show. 

FBANCIS  H.  UNDEBWOOD, 

United  States  Consulate,  ComuL 

OlasgoWj  August  11, 1886. 


EXFOBTINO  HOBSE  STOCK  FBOM  NOBTHEBH  MEXICO. 

BBPOBT  OF  CONSUL  W0E88NEB, 

According  to  the  latest  laws  of  this  State  and  city,  this  report  is  care- 
fully arranged,  and  contains  all  expenses  which  must  be  incurred  by 
exporters  of  horse  stock  ftom  this  section. 

Many  buyers  come  here  from  the  United  States  and  are  very  often 
disappointed  because  of  the  exorbitant  charges  made  by  the  law  be- 
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fore  the  stock  can  be  loaded  f<^  shipment ;  the  result  is  that  bayers  are 
forced  to  offer  stock- raisers  a  very  small  price  for  their  animals,  or  else 
return  home  withont  making  any  purchases. 

At  present  the  exporter  from  this  city  must  pay  on  each  head  of  horse 
stock,  males,  68|  cents;  females,  $1^7^,  which  includes  the  State  tax, 
payable  at  the  office  of  the  jefatura  de  hoMenia^  and  the  city  tax  to 
the  city  treasurer,  separately.    The  charges  are  as  follows : 

On  each  male :  Cento. 

State  tax 31i 

City  tax 37^ 

"On  each  female : 

State  tax 62^ 

City  tax 75 

The  stock  from  this  section  in  size  is  small,  the  mules  especially  so, 
but  are  very  tough,  and  when  put  to  work  generally  give  good  results. 

The  shipping  rates,  per  the  Mexican  National  Kail  way,  from  here  to 
Laredo,  Tex.,  are  as  follows  (United  States  currency) :  For  one  car- 
load, $43.85;  for  five  car-loads,  each  $42;  for  ten  car-loads,  each  $37. 
Shipments  of  five  and  more  car-loads  the  railroad  carries  through  to 
Nuevo  Laredo,  Mexico,  where  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  custom-house 
broker  to  take  out  the  export  permit,  which  costs  $1.50  for  the  lot  prop- 
erly stamped.  Only  properly  licensed  exporters  and  importers  can 
transact  business  at  the  custom-house  there.  Charges  in  Laredo,  Tex., 
are  (import  duties,  20  per  cent.),  for  example : 

10  horses,  at  |10  Mexican  money =|100  Mexican,  at  79  cents =|79  United 

States  currency,  at  20  per  cent $15  80 

Import  permit  for  the  lot 20 

Broker's  fee  for  makinc  custom-house  entry,  say 2  00 

State  inspection  on  50  head  or  less,  per  head,  payable  to  the  county  inspector, 
50heaaor  more,  each 05 

The  estimated  duties  must  be  paid  or  secured  by  cash  deposit  before 
a  permit  can  be  issued  for  the  imi>ortation  of  the  stock  into  the  United 
States,  and  the  importer  must  present  to  the  collector  of  customs  a  con- 
sular invoice  properly  certified  to  by  a  United  States  consular  officer  at 
or  nearest  the  place  where  the  animals  are  purchased.  When  the  value 
of  the  stock  is  less  than  $50,  a  consular  invoice  is  not  necessary. 

Animals  specially  imported  for  breeding  purposes,  and  not  for  sale, 
may  be  imported  free  o^^  duty;  the  requisite  oath  in  such  cases  must 
be  made  before  the  consular  officer  at  or  nearest  the  place  in  Mexico 
where  the  stock  is  purchased,  and  be  duly  certified  to  by  such  officer; 
this  document  has  its  own  form,  and  takes  the  place  of  the  regular  con- 
sular invoice.  The  collector  of  customs  in  Laredo,  Tex.,  also  must  be 
satisfied  that  the  animals  are  intended  for  breeding  purposes,  and  not 
for  sale ;  he,  therefore,  calls  for  such  evidence  from  the  importer  as  will 
satisfy  him,  and  if  such  evidence  is  not  produced,  it  is  his  duty  to  pro- 
hibit the  importation  unless  the  duties  are  paid. 

Some  importers  have  declined  to  pay  State  inspection  fees,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  State  has  no  right  to  impose  any  additional  tax  on  im- 
ports, and  the  exaction  of  State  fees  have  not  been  pressed  in  many 
instances. 

It  is  expedient,  expeditious,  and  economical,  though  not  absolutely 
necessary,  for  an  importer  to  employ  a  broker  to  prepare  his  entry  for 
him  at  the  United  States  custom-house,  unless  the  value  of  the  importa- 
tion is  less  than  $50 ;  in  the  latter  event  be  has  only  to  present  himself 
at  the  custom-house,  pay  the  duty,  and  receive  the  permit.  The  entry 
must  be  made  by  the  owner  or  consignee  of  the  animals ;  the  latter  is 
held  to  be  the  owner.    The  entry  of  stock  for  breeding  purposes  can 
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only  be  made  by  the  person  who  imports  them  for  that  purpose.  Ani- 
mals cannot  be  imported  free  of  duty  which  are  intended  to  be  sold  for 
breeding  purposes. 

If  an  importer  undervalues  his  stock  so  that,  on  inspection  by  the 
custom-house  officer,  the  value  is  advanced  10  per  cent.,  an  additional 
duty  of  20  per  cent,  is  imposed  as  a  penalty. 

JOHN  WOESSNEB, 

dmsuL 
tJNiTBD  States  Consulate, 

SaUiUoy  Mexico,  March  15, 1887. 


THE  DEPRBSSIOV  07  TBADB  AHD  AOKICULTUEE  Of  MEXICO.* 

(Traaslftted  from  the  MextoMi  Economist  of  Kovember  12, 18M.] 

In  the  nnmber  of  the  Economist  of  November  5  we  occapied  oarselves  in  analyzing 
superficially  the  report  presented  to  the  secretary  of  fomento  by  the  Messrs.  Crespo  and 
Barroso.  We  now  have  before  us  that  signed,  bv  the  chief  of  department  of  asricnlt- 
nre,  Don  Lnis  Salazar,  and  we  observe  with  ploasare  that  this  work  is  not  inferior 
to  the  other.  In  the  first  place,  he  has  taken  care  to  study  the  general  causes  which 
have  produced  the  mercantile  crisis,  and  the  depreciation  of  silver  in  Mexico,  as  well 
as  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  to  suggest  measures  which  may  favor  the  devolop- 
ment  of  production,  especially  the  mineral  production,  in  our  country.  The  second 
report  is  confined  to  the  study  of  the  conditions  of  certain  articles  produced  by  agri- 
culture, and  to  indicate  what  means  must  be  taken  to  extend  their  cultivation  and 
to  Increase  the  amount  of  exportations. 

Agriculture,  excelling  in  its  multiple  productions  other  sources  of  public  wealth,  is 
scarcely  developed  in  our  rich  and  vast  territory.  To  protect  and  enoouraffe  tnis 
branch  with  liberal  fhmohises  would  be  an  inducement  and  stimulus  for  the  invest- 
ment of  foreign  capital  in  the  exploitation  of  extensive  districts  to-day  unproduc- 
tive. 

The  author  directs  his  attention  to  the  protection  which  ought  to  be  flriven  to  those 
products  whose  export  to  foreign  countries  is  already  manifest,  notwitnstanding  the 
multiple  obstacles  they  have  encountered  in  the  beffinning  of  their  establishment, 
and  divides  those  products  into  groups  and  in  the  order  in  which,  in  his  conception, 
they  should  receive  a  protection  sufficient  for  their  development,  as  follows:  (1) 
Breeding  of  animals,  and  skins ;  (2)  textiles,  henequen,  ramie,  pita  of  Oaxaca,  iztle, 
lechugilTa,  maguey,  organo.  Jute,  flax,  cotton,  and  silk;  (3)  tobacco  and  coffee; 
(4)  fruits,  wines,  and  vanilla ;  (5)  woods  and  zacaton. 

Mr.  Salazar  attributes  great  importance,  and  not  without  reason,  to  the  industry 
of  raising  animals  and  to  the  traffic  in  skins,  and  in  order  to  demonstrate  his  idea 
presents  abundant  data,  amouff  them  the  prosperity  which  Texas  has  reached,  on 
whose  territory  it  is  calculated  tntf  re  exist  5,000,000  head  of  cattle,  representing  a  capi- 
tal of  $100,000,000.  He  believes,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  the  States  of  Sonora,  Du- 
ranffo,  Chihuahua,  Nuevo  Leon,  Coahuila,  Tamaullpas,  and  Vera  Cruz,  with  the  rich 
lands  they  possess,  and  in  spite  of  the  scarcity  of  water,  should  encourage  the  breed- 
ing of  henis,  methodizing  the  immoderate  exportation  which  has  been  made,  a  suc- 
cess will  be  obtained  in  tnis  branch  similar  to  that  which  Texas  enjoys.  To  obtain 
that  end  the  author  of  the  report  states : 

''An  industry  which  contains  conditions  so  favorable  for  their  undertaking  can, 
with  little  effort,  be  uiKcd  forward  by  the  Government.  In  fact,  it  all  consists  in 
dividing  up  in  a  suitable  manner  the  immense  extensions,  measuied  or  being  meas* 
nred,  forming  ample  farms,  suitable  for  the  breeding  of  animals,  provided  naturally 
or  artificially  with  water  bv  means  of  artesian  wells  or  tanks,  and  watched  by  bodies 
of  troops  that  are  constantly  in  movement,  as  a  cautionary  means  of  security. 

**  Said  farms  under  similar  conditions  can  be  offered  to  intelligent  colonists,  on 
an  equitable  basis  and  for  easy  acquisition. 

*'  u  it  were  possible  to  select  people  for  these  colonies,  none  would  be  more  useful 
than  the  Swiss,  specialists  in  the  industry  of  breeding  of  animals,  and  the  English,  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  whose  hereditary  averslcm  to  the 
North  Americans  would  oonstitote  a  stimulus  of  rivalry  advantageous  to  our  national 
production. . 

•Transmitted  by  Vice-Consul  Charles  Winalow,  Guerr^fdi.j,OOQlC 
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''In  the  bosiiiess  of  breeding  animals,  the  larger  the  scale  that  it  is  carried  on  the 
more  prodnctive  it  is ;  bat  this  requires  the  possession  of  extensive  possessions,  diffi- 
cult to  be  attended  to  by  the  vigilance,  capital,  and  work  of  one  individual  alone. 

*'  From  this  arises  the  utility  of  establishing  great  societies  or  oompamee,  wooee 
interests  insure  economy  in  the  management  ot  the  greatest  number  of  animals  with 
a  ffreater  profit  as  a  tonseq^uence. 

"*  It  is  now  time  to  put  m  practice  the  means  of  protection,  which  economically 
may  be  thought  convenient,  to  favor  the  breeding  of  cattle  in  Mexico,  since  the  fabu- 
lous increase  that  the  production  of  this  branch  reaches  day  after  day  in  the  United 
States  will  exhaust  in  a  short  time  the  lands  Rufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
flocks,  and  the  surplus  will  overflow  into  our  frontier  States,  which  possess  abun- 
dant and  cheap  pasturage.  Let  protection  be  given,  and  foreign  agricultural  capi> 
tal  will  not  delay  to  cross  the  river  Brabo  to  establish  itself  on  our  territory.  The 
inconsiderate  exportation  which  has  diminished  our  herds  can  with  facility  be  con- 
verted into  a  current  of  importation. 

''As  respects  the  traffic  in  hides  and  skins,  I  have  here  the  means  of  facilitatiug 
its  development. 

"As  is  logical,  the  impulse  which  the  branch  of  furriery,  may  receive  will  depend, 
in  the  first  place,  on  the  increase  which  tbe  breeding  of  cattle  may  have  in  Mex- 
ico. Besides  the  immunities  from  taxation,  the  cheapness  in  the  freights  of  railroads 
and  steamers,  and  the  propagation  of  the  knowledge  which  will  serve  to  perfect  and 
quicken  the  methods  of  tanning,  granting  premiums  to  those  who  distinguish  them- 
selves most  in  this  branch,  will  be  so  many  other  stimulants  to  assist  the  greater  pro- 
duction and  exportation.^' 

The  part  which  Mr.  Salazar  devotes  in  his  study  to  the  textile  plants,  appears  to 
us  interesting.  According  to  the  data  which  he  presents,  there  exists  in  Yucatan 
823  farms  producing  hennequen,  which  have  under  cultivation  1,002,905  mecates,  or 
577,773,280  square  varas.  Ramie  is  a  plant  whose  cultivation  has  been  tried  also  in 
the  Republic,  and  according  to  appearances  the  lands  which  offer  better  conditions 
for  its  culture  are  found  in  Pueolo,  Vera  Cruz,  Agnas  Caliente,  San  Lnis  Potosi, 
and  Michoacan.  Properly  attended  to  the  industry  of  this  plant  could  acquire 
greater  importance  than  that  of  the  hennequen,  its  market  value  being  greater 
and  its  cost  of  production  comparatively  le^.  As  regards  the  ixtle,  it  is  now  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  ropes,  &c.,  but  its  true  future  will  be  found  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  manufEUJture  of  paper.  It  is  produced  in  abundance  in  Tamanlipas, 
Nnevo  Leon,  Vera  Cruz,  Oaxaca,  Chiapaz,  and  Michoacan.  The  lechueilla  is  another 
plant  which  could  be  used  advantageously  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ixtle  in  the 
paper  industiy,  it  beins  now  employed  onlv  and  on  a  small  scale  for  bagging,  pack 
cloths,  &c.  The  principal  zones  in  which  it  is  cultivated  are  Tamanlipas.  Chihua- 
hua, Coahulla,  Hidalgo,  and  Nnevo  Leon.  The  maguey  has  not  been  used  as  a 
textile  material ;  it  is  believed,  however,  that  it  is  susceptible  of  beiug  utilized  for 
this  purpose,  care  being  taken  to  cure  its  leaves  at  the  appropriate  period  of  its 
growth.  Another  important  material,  of  which  at  present  no  use  is  niade,  is  the 
organo,  a  plant  which  can  be  employed  also  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Very  few 
dates  exist  concerning  flax.  However,  its  acclimation  has  succeeded  with  sufficiently 
satisfactory  results  in  Chihuahua,  Tlaxcala,  Chiapas,  and  Mexico.  Concerning  the 
cotton  industry,  we  find  in  this  report  interesting  data,  which  demonstrate  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  our  country  to  produce  sufficient  for  local  consumption  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  importing  it  from  abroad.  This  plant  can  be  cultivated  and  is  culti- 
vated in  Vera  Cruz,  Tamanlipas,  Sonora,  Sinaloa,  Tepic,  Jalisco,  Michoacan,  Guer- 
rero, Oaxaca,  Chiapas,  Chihuahua,  Coahuila,  Duranso,  and  Nnevo  Leon. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  importance  of  the  cotton  production  and  indus- 
try in  Mexico : 

Cotton  gathered kUos..  31,774,400 

Manufactories  of  spun  cotton  and  of  cotton  textures,  about .88 

Probable  extension  of  ground  employed hectares . .  50  to  60,000 

Value $8,400,000 

Spindles number..  237,890 

Looms do....  9,000 

Workmen do....  11.000 

Cotton  shirtings pieces..  318,184 

Thread kUos..  289,540 

R-inted  cottons pieces..  22,890 

Wick "kilos..  35,360 

The  silk  industry  also  deserves  to  be  considered  as  of  future  importance,  as  it  has 
been  proved  that  the  mulberry  tree  and  the  silk-worm  are  easily  cultivated  on  oar 
soil. 

The  complement  of  the  cultivation,  which  are  the  spinning  and  the  c6nsamption, 
easily  found  guaranteed.    For  the  first,  the  protection  of  the  Government  sof. 
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fioea,  protected  by- exemptions  from  interior  and  exportation  taxes  daring  a  fixed  pe- 
riod; in  the  gift  of  spinning-wheels  and  special  apparatuses,  and  in  the  concession 
of  premioms  to  those  who  distinffuish  themselves  in  the  production  and  exportation 
by  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  silk  elaborated. 

The  clime,  the  economical  workmanship,  the  abundance  of  lands  appropriated  to 
the  planting  of  mulberry  trees,  and  a  near  market,  are  conditions  which  unite  for  the 
favorable  cultivation  of  silk  in  Mexico,  with  little  sacrifice  to  the  nation. 

Referring  to  the  tobacco,  Mr.  Salazar  says:  **  The  production  of  tobacco  in  Mexico 
can  be  considered  localized  in  the  zones  of  both  coasts,  but  unquestionably  the  culti- 
vation offers  a  greater  change  of  development  in  the  States  of  Tamaulipas,Vera  Cruz, 
Tabasco,  and  Oaxaca,  which  count  upon  lands,  and  elements  already  tried,  and  from 
which  practically  they  ought  to  expect  an  opulence  extending  its  cultivation ;  to  in- 
crease the  expi^rtation,  to-day  comparatively  limited.'' 

In  the  region  before  mentioned  are  encountered  very  fertile  lands,  whose  composi- 
tion has  been  proved  by  analvsis  to  be  of  superior  quality  to  that  of  the  lands  in 
Havana,  as  in  the  celebrated  Vuelta  Ab^jo ;  here  also  the  lands  and  the  climate 
permit  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  under  the  conditions  most  favorable  to  five  it  the 
exquisite  fiavor  which  makes  it  so  much  appreciated  throughout  the  world. 

These  circumstances,  and  thi^  of  the  production  of  Havana  tobacco,  being  every 
year  lees,  as  is  believed,  owing  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  lands,  enable  us  to  be 
the  providers  of  Paris,  London,  Berlin,  Russia,  New  York,  and  even  of  South  America, 
where  the  demand  increases  in  proportion  as  the  Havana  tobacco  diminishes  in  quan- 
tity and  quality.  One  single  country,  the  United  States,  imports  more  than  70,000 
quintals  of  leaf- tobacco  from  Cuba  annually. 

Mexico  finding  itself  in  dimateric  conditions  so  advantageous  for  the  cultivation 
of  good  tobacco,  it  is  now  time  to  uniform  its  classes,  perfecting  and  making  them 
known,  under  their  true  names,  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

The  coffee  plant  is  produced  in  Chiapas,  Colima,  Dnranso,  Guerrero,  Jalisco,  Mexico, 
Michoacan,  Morelos,  Oaxaca,  Tabasco,  Tamaulipas,  and  v  era  Cruz.  To  encourage  its 
cultivation  and  exportation,  the  author  of  the  report  dwells  on  the  following  points : 

The  measures  which  are  to  be  advised  to  urge  on  the  production  of  coffee  consist 
in  premiums,  accordins  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  said  production.  For  the 
exportation  it  is  advisable  to  free  from  custom-house  duties  coffee,  permitting  at  the 
aaiiie  time  the  free  introduction  of  bags,  whose  re-exportation  is  guaranteed. 

The  concession  of  unappropriated  lands  under  conditions  of  economical  acquisition, 
and  at  long  terms,  would  be  a  greater  stimulus  for  those  who  promise  to  plant  great 
quantities  of  coffee  trees,  supplying  both  capital  and  laborers  for  the  work.  Another 
important  branch  of  agriculture,  which  can  be  cultivated  with  great  profit,  is  the 
traffic  in  fruits.  Up  to  the  present  it  has  been  limited  to  reduc^  exportations  by 
the  Central  Railroad  and  the  maritime  route,  notwithstanding  it  is  susceptible  of  an 
infinitely  sreater  development,  having  a  market  near  at  hand,  which  would  con- 
sume all  the  quantities  remitted.    In  regard  to  this  matter  the  author  says  : 

''The  direct  encouragement  of  this  great  wealth  of  the  country  would  cost  very 
little,  since  the  immense  quantities  of  fruits  which  are  produced,  of  an  exquisite  taste 
iind  unsurpassable  (luality,  do  not  need  great  expenses  in  their  cultivation  and  col- 
lection. The  facilitv  and  cheapness  of  the  ways  of  communication,  and  the  free 
transit  and  exportation  of  them,  are  a  sufficient  protection.  Indirectly,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  stimulate  this  branch  of  production  with  some  fiscal  concessions  which 
would  especially  tend  to  establish  a  perfected  system  of  cases  for  the  easy,  econom- 
ical, and  convenient  transportation  of  the  fruits,  and  avoid  the  delays  ana  obstacles 
to  which  these  are  subject  in  their  passage,  by  official  documents  and  certificates,  and 
which  in  many  cases  are  a  mere  form. 

'*  The  conservation  of  fruits  in  tin  cans  is  another  industry  capable  of  producing 
by  itself  alone  notable  incomes  in  our  mercantile  movement,  and  the  best  assistance 
which  can  be  lent  to  favor  their  consumption  abroad  is  the  exemption  of  duties  oi 
transit  and  exportation,  and  of  those  which  actually  oppress  the  tin  plate  so  neces- 
aary  for  the  cans,  their  re-exportation  being  always  guaranteed. 

*'  On  this  account  it  will  be  proper  to  favor  it  also  by  the  free  introduction  of  sacks, 
barrels,  bass,  boxes,  and  in  general  of  all  the  objects  and  materials  which  serve  to 
preserve  and  transport  the  national  fruits,  if  this  does  not  injure  other  similar  indus- 
tries established  in  the  country,  and  which  effectually  satisfy  the  necessities  of  ex- 
portation. 

**  The  experiments  made  for  the  exportation  of  fresh  fruits  have  failed,  on  account 
of  the  defective  pq^king  employed.  In  July,  1884,  there  was  introduced  for  the  first 
time  in  the  United  States,  by  the  Central  Railroad,  a  considerable  cargo  of  fruits, 
consisting  of  plantains,  oranges,  pineapples,  and  mangoes,  ita  exporter  being  the 
intelligent  commissionist  of  Califomia,  Mr.  Jos^  Arce,  established  in  Mexico  since  a 
few  vears.  The  excessive  charge  for  freights,  tbe'want  of  skill  in  packing,  and  t|ie 
fiscal  delays  were  so  many  other  motives  \>-hich  caused  the  enterprise  to  fail.    With 

these  elements,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  undertaking,  it  is  imposs^ 
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baeinese  the  development  of  which  it  is  sosoeptible,  and  which  can  give  nameroos 
benefits,  without  the  inconveniences  pointed  ont.'^ 

To  resume,  the  commerce  in  fresh  fruits,  preserved  and  in  sugar,  offers  a  favorable 
prospect  in  the  market  of  the  United  States,  whose  inhabitants  consume  every  day 
greater  quantities,  and  of  which,  under  very  advantageous  conditions,  can  be  their 
principal  providers,  by  the  railroads  of  Paso  del  Norte,  Laredo,  Nogales,  and  Piedras 
Negras,  as  well  as  by  our  Gulf  ports  and  by  the  gulfs  of  the  Nortl^rn  Pacific  of  oar 
territory. 

In  the  same  category  as  the  fruits,  Mr.  Salazar  considers  the  wines  an  industry 
which  has  come  to  acquire  a  certain  importance,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  secre- 
taryship of  Fomento,  which  has  liberally  distributed  vine  shoots  imported  from  En- 
rope.  According  to  the  figures  registered  in  this  report,  the  quantity  distributed  has 
been  l,3b3,954  vine  shoots. 

Mr.  Salazar  says : 

"  It  is  perfectly  proved  that  we  possess  appropriate  lands  in  very  considerable  quan- 
tities, that,  as  well  for  their  altitude  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  rather  for  their 
latitude,  possess  favorable  conditions  for  the  acclimation  of  the  vine. 

"  The  official  reports  rendered  to  the  secretary  of  Fomento  bv  the  inspectors  of 
cultivation  confirm  the  exit  reached  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  Chihuahua, 
Zacatecas,  Aguas  Calientes,  and  Puebla. 

'*  But  more  particularly  the  lands  of  Paso  del  Norte  in  Chihuahua,  and  of  Aguas 
Calientes  have  called  the  attention  of  the  learned  inspector,  Hermenegildo  Barango. 

•*In  fact  there  are  in  Pas  del  Norte  above  200,000  vine  stbcks,  whose  last  crop  pro- 
dnced  100,000  arrobas  of  grapes,  of  which  only  3,000  were  sold  as  fruit,  the  rest  being 
made  into  white  and  red  wines,  which  were  consumed  in  the  same  state  of  Chihua- 
hua.   In  Aguas  Calientes  the  number  of  plants  in  production  is  calculated  as  260, 000. '^ 

I  have  before  me  the  measures  which  Mr.  Salazar  recommends  for  the  encour- 
agement of  this  new  industry. 

'For  the  present  we  ought  not  to  form  the  illusion  that  we  can  in  a  short  period  be 
exporters  of  wines,  notwithstanding  that  the  clime  and  soil  of  an  extensive  part  of 
the  republic  are  propitious  for  an  incalculable  development  of  the  production  of  the 
grape  in  quantity  and  quality.  But  the  riches  which  result  from  the  development  of 
vine  culture  are  not  on  that  account  inconsiderable,  if  we  consider  that  they  will 
enable  us  to  reduce  our  foreign  importations. 

Besides  the  cultivation  in  a  certain  scale  requires  the  coi]gunction  of  much  labor  of 
both  sexes,  and  from  this  results  this  industry  converted  into  a  lever  of  colonial  power. 

It  also  gives  an  opportunity  to  other  new  industries,  such  as  the  fabrication  of 
barrels,  casks,  bottles,  corks,  &c.,  which  will  add  their  contingent  to  enriching  the 
country. 

The  protection  which  could  be  imparted  to  this  branch  consists,  in  the  first  place, 
in  the  immigration  of  colonists  proved  as  experienced  in  the  cultivation,  whom  it 
would  suit  to  settle  on  the  farms  of  those  who  already  have  vineyards,  making  spe- 
cial contracts  with  the  proprietors  who  will  guarantee,  with  the  protection  of  the 
Government,  their  interests  and  those  of  the  colonists. 

The  estabUshment  of  vineyard  stations  in  the  principal  places  of  production  of  the 
vine  will  be  very  useful  to  teach  pruning  and  culture,  and  the  fabrication  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  wine  susceptible  of  being  produced,  co-operating  with  this  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  industry. 

Perhaps  as  a  medium  of  protection,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  add  additional 
taxes  to  foreign  wines  that  in  Mexico  are  only  consumed  amongst  the  weidthy  classes. 

Also  there  could  be  granted,  as  a  privilege,  the  free  importation  of  machines  and 
apparatus  necessary  for  this  industry,  and  also  for  the  present  an  equally  free  im- 
portation of  barrels,  casks,  and  corks. 

In  the  group  of  fruits  and  wines,  Mr.  Salazar  places  the  vanilla,  whose  exportation 
can  increase  with  some  greater  activity  amoncst  those  who  cultivate  it. 

The  exportation  of  fine  and  dye  woods  has  been,  and  is  even  now,  sufficiently  act- 
ive, but  without  doubt  could  be  augmented  if  there  did  not  exist  two  causes  which 
obstruct  its  development. 

(1)  The  fiscal  charges  that  repress  it,  united  to  the  heavy  expenses  of  exportation. 
(2)  The  excessive  felling  of  small  trees,  whose  exportation  injures  the  market  of  large 
wood.  Besides  these  exist  other  causes,  which  make  almost  ruinous  this  traffic,  and 
which  originate  from  the  vicious  organization  of  the  contracts  for  cutting,  from  the 
failure  of  the  cutters  to  comply  with  their  contracts,  and  sometimes  in  the  material 
difficulties  of  placing  the  wood  at  the  port,  from  the  want  of  rains. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Salazar  the  proper  remedies  to  correct  the  evils  enumerated 
would  consist  in  the  abolition  of  the  duty  of  extraction  or  exportation,  in  the  creation 
of  ambulatory  stations,  which,  under  the  command  of  inteUigent  leaders,  would  ex- 
ereise  the  necessary  vigilance  in  the  felling  of  woods,  preventing  with  severe  penal* 
ties  the  destruction  of  tender  trees,  and  obliging  a  constant  renewal  of  the  woods, 
especially  near  the  rivers  and  brooks.  i     r\r\n\i:> 
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It  wonld  be  advantai^eonB  not  only  to  levy  a  daty  of  one  or  two  dollars  for  each 
tree  cat  on  national  grounds,  bat  also  to  stipulate  that  the  cotters  plant  at  least  three 
trees  for  each  one  they  have  cot,  and,  finallv,  it  woold  be  advantageons  to  levy  addi- 
tional duties  on  the  woods  imported  from  aoroad. 

Respecting  the  zaoaton,  Mr.  8alazar  says : 

*'  The  zacaton  is  a  wild  plant/  that  is  produced  in  abundance  in  Huamantla,  San 
Andres,  Chalchi  oomnlo,  Perote,  San  Felipe  del  Obraje,  and  many  other  places  of  the 
cold  climate. 

'^The  aoioal  price  in  the  places  of  extraction  is  from  $1.75  to  |1.88,  and  the  crop 
can  be  calculated  at  90,000  arrobas  annnally. 

''  The  development  of  this  plant  is  imperfectly  carried  on,  and  the  protection  wbich 
could  be  imparted  to  this  growing  industry  would  be  to  grant  certain  immunities 
sBd  premiums  to  those  who  introduce  machinery  adapted  for  the  gathering,  cleaning, 
and  cutting  of  the  zaeaton.  In  this  manner  without  doubt  we  wonld  oe  able  to 
cheapen  the  expenses  of  said  industry,  and  augment  the  exx>ortation  by  the  facility 
of  consumption." 

The  learned  author  of  the  report  concludes  thus  the  ideas  which  he  has  manifested 
in  the  special  paragraphs,  which  he  dedicates  to  every  article  of  traffic : 

**  The  facility  of  production  of  our  soil  being  reoognized,  and  the  reasons  being  ex- 
plained which  make  us  presume  very  possible  our  prosperity,  in  a  period  of  time  not 
very  far  off,  by  only  stipulating  a  decided  protection,  which  will  tend  to  increase  the 
production  and  exportation  of  national  fruits ;  to  condense  the  ideas,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  recapitulate  what  are  the  possible  measures  of  stimulus  and  protection  that 
it  would  be  convenient  to  dictate,  relationed  to  so  important  branches  of  public  wealth 
as  are  agriculture  and  commerce. 

'*  It  is  not  sufficient  that  nature  has  endowed  our  country  prodigally  with  the 
abundant  elements,  which  it  possesses,  to  produce  a  multitude  of  agricmtural  articles, 
and  especially  those  before  enumerated,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  principal 
mercantile  centers  of  Europe  and  our  commerce  with  the  United  States.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  agriculture  and  commerce  of  its  products  be  protected  with  especial 
immunities^  which  will  give  inducements  and  security  to  the  capitals  which  are  dedi- 
cated to  this  industry. 

''  It  is  proper  in  the  first  place  to  recommend  the  observance  of  the  decree  issued 
in  May,  1868,  which  express^  orders  as  follows :  '  No  State  can  recover  duties  for  the 
simple  transit  of  merchandise.' 

*'  The  difficulties  ace  infinite  which  producers  and  merchants  encounter  in  their 
transactions,  owin^  to  the  system  of  interior  custom-houses  and  excises.  Undoubt- 
edly the  interior  circulation,  free  and  without  hinderances,  would  contribute  to  the 
pronierity  of  eommeroe. 

''One  of  the  great  elements  for  the  development  of  public  riches,  and  very  espe- 
cially for  the  ai^cultnre  and  the  eommerco,  is  the  establidiment  of  ways  of  commu- 
nication between  the  xones  of  production  and  the  markets  of  consumption.  The 
geography  of  our  country  is  extremely  accidental,  and  the  private  domain  embraces 
extensions  so  extensive,  that  there  results  an  almost  insuperable  difficulty  for  the 
transportation  of  effects  to  the  principal  centers  of  consumption  and  to  the  i>orts  des- 
tined for  their  exportation. 

**  The  Mexican  Central  and  Vera  Cruz  Railway  lines  have  already  served  very  much 
to  develop  the  general  traffic ;  the  lines  not  even  terminated  of  the  National  Con- 
structor, and  of  the  Interoceanic,  of  Acapulco,  Mexico,  and  Vera  Cruz,  also  lend  a 
useful  contingent  to  the  local  movement  of  limited  reeions.  But  our  vast  territory 
demands  in  a  x>re-eminent  manner  to  terminate  these  Tines  and  open  other  general 
arteries  of  circulation,  and  particularly  to  multiply  these  local  ways  of  communi- 
cation, whether  wagon-roads  or  railroads,  whose  preservation  should  be  under  the 
charge  of  the  town  corporations,  or,  better  even,  establish  economical  railroads  of  60- 
meter  width  (system  of  Decant  ille  or  any  other  whatever),  for  the  transportation  by 
cheap  freight  of  the  products  of  each  region,  and  constructed  with  funds  propor- 
tioned bv  the  federation,  the  states,  and  private  persons,  within  the  true  meaning 
of  the  railroad  concessions,  it  would  be  usefol  to  reduce  the  actual  tarifb  of  the  work- 
ing lines,  which  will  reaUy  favor  the  commercial  traffic  of  importation. 

*'  In  the  railroads,  whose  concessions  for  whatever  motive  have  to  be  modified,  and ' 
especially  in  the  new  oonoessioiis  which  are  granted  in  the  future,  it  is  proper  to  fore- 
see the  immunities  which  ouffht  to  be  granted  the  fhiits  for  exportation,  although 
for  it  the  subventions  would  nave  to  be  more  liberal. 

''  As  far  as  possible,  and  without  injury  to  the  interests  of  the  Qovemment,  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  remove  the  contributions  which  hinder  exportation,  l^nce  this 
would  be  a  stimulus  to  attract  capitals  which  would  be  emplovea  in  the  enlargement 
of  production.  And  if  to  this  is  added  some  economical  combination,  permitting  to 
guarantee  for  a  determinated  period  of  time  a  moderate  rent  of  the  capital  invested 
m  the  development  of  agriculture  and  of  exportation,  it  is  evident  that  the  results 
would  be  a  brilliant  future  for  Mexico.  Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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"For  a  period  as  extended  as  possible,  and  after  suitable  study,  it  would  be  well 
to  see  if  tne  excessive  charges  on  the  importation  of  certain  effects  and  apparatus, 
which  serve  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  can  be  removed. 

*'  The  employment  of  coverings,  boxes,  bags,  &c.,  suited  for  the  pneservation  and 
economical  transportation  of  national  products  being  particularly  necessary  to  con- 
serve the  credit  of  our  exportation,  perhaps  it  would  be  useful  to  employ  the  conces- 
sion ordered  in  the  tariff,  permitting  the  free  introduction  of  boxes,  barrels,  sacks, 
bags,  and  tin  plate  necessary  for  the  object  indicated,  the  re-exportation  being  al- 
ways guaranteed  in  a  snfficient  time,  if  it  does  not  injure  new  industries  that  may  be 
established  expressly  for  the  construction  of  good  coverings,  boxes,  bags,  cans,  dus. 

'*  It  would  be  advantageous  to  induce  the  governments  of  theseveralstatee,  study- 
ing their  peculiar  interests,  not  to  impose  inconsiderate  taxes  on  the  new  agricultu- 
ral interests  which  may  be  established,  neither  on  those  already  established,  to  the 
end  that  they  should  receive  the  increase  of  which  they  are  susceptible. 

**  The  foreign  capitals  which  dedicate  themselves  to  the  development  of  agriculture 
ought  to  be  attracted  bv  concessions  of  national  lands,  bestowed  in  every  case  at 
moderate  prices,  and  to  be  paid  for  on  long  terms,  facilitating  thus  their  acquisition. 

'*  Equally,  some  national  lands,  suitably  divided  into  different  plantations  and  eco- 
nomical constructions,  can  be  distributed,  all  made  by  contract,  to  receive  foreign 
agricultural  colonies,  whose  numbers  prove  they  have  knowledge  and  elements  of 
work.  That  distribution  of  lauds,  once  producing,  will  facilitate  notably  the  es- 
tablishment of  colonists,  and  thai  these  can  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time  in- 
demnify the  Qovernment  for  the  value  which  the^  have  received. 

''Premiums  can  be  created  for  those  who,  in  virtue  of  previous  regulations  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  supply  with  water  the  regions  devoid  of  it,  whether 
by  means  of  artesian  wells  or  tanks,  and  whose  premiums  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
volume  produced,  the  scarcity  of  water  in  the  locality,  and  the  superficial  extension 
benefited.  In  the  premiums  granted  to  those  who  construct  tanks  the  relative 
amount  of  the  capital  invested  will  besides  be  taken  into  account. 

*  *  It  would  be  proper  to  grant  premiums  to  agriculturists  who,  in  a  certain  scale,  pro- 
duce articles  appropiiate  to  be  exported.  These  premiums  can  consist  of  those  or- 
dered in  the  law  of  colonization  to  colonists  and  companies,  or  in  the  donation  of 
machines  perfected  for  cultivation.  Also,  with  the  premiums,  the  exportation  ought 
to  be  stimulated  in  a  certain  scale,  granting  in  a  determined  grade  pecuniary  or 
honorary  recompenses  to  those  who  distinguish  themselves  with  this  motive.  Said 
premiums  could  be  for  a  fixed  quantity,  or  for  interest  on  the  capital  invested,  pay- 
able in  both  cases  with  paper  denominated  'warrants  in  favor  of  the  exportation.' 

"  The  Government  would  regulate  the  form  and  proportion  in  which  said  paper 
would  be  received,  whether  in  the  payment  of  certain  taxes,  or  of  duties  of  importa- 
tion, which  foreign  effects  originate  introduced  into  our  ports. 

"The  establismnent  of  warehouses  of  deposit  for  foreign  merchandises,  conform- 
ably to  what  is  ordained  in  the  tariff  of  maritime  custom-houses,  would  be  one  of 
the  most  important  advantages  that  the  commerce  could  obtain  for  its  develop- 
ment.   Equally  it  would  be  proper  to  establish  them  for  merchandises  exported. 

"Exportation  will  be  much  favored  by  exempting  from  the  duty  of  tonnage  not 
only  steamers  and  sailing  ships  which  arrive  with  ballast  in  our  ports  to  load  na- 
tional effects,  but  also  said  sailing  ships  whicl^  come  with  cargo  and  return  export- 
ins  our  products.  This  concession  is  of  vital  importance  to  our  exportation,  if  it  is 
taken  into  account  that  on  one  part  the  enormous  port  duties,  and  on  the  other  the 
insecurity  of  our  anchorages  ana  bays,  increase  enormously  the  freights  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  country  exported.  At  the  greater  part  of  our  ports  of  exportation 
steamers  do  not  arrive  with  freight,  for  the  reasons  before  expressed,  and  because  the 
delay  in  the  act  of  loading  and  unloading  causes  prolonged  and  expensive  sojourns. 
It  is  advantageous,  then,  to  grant  the  concession  which  is  indicated,  to  the  sailing 
ships,  making  it  known  in  the  most  ample  manner  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

"  The  estaSishment  of  permanent  museums  of  our  national  products  in  the  Mexi- 
can consulates  abroad  would  be  the  most  efficacious  and  economical  manner  of  mak- 
ing known  the  vital  forces  of  production  of  our  country. 

''  By  this  means  we  would  be  enabled  at  the  same  time  to  combat  the  very  fre- 
quent fraud  of  presenting  the  Mexican  products  as  proceeding  fh>m  other  countries.'' 

The  report  terminates  recommending  the  establishment  of  agricultural  banks  for 
lending  money,  and  calls  attention  to  the  Qerman  systems  introduced  by  Raiffeissen 
and  Schulz-Delitzch  for  the  fomentation  of  agriculture  on  a  small  scale,  and  the 
"Agricultural  Credit  of  Hungary,"  an  eminently  beneficent  institution,  that  has  lent 
valuable  services  to  the  agriculture  in  that  country.  Applying  the  general  principle 
to  our  country,  Mr.  Salazar  says  as  follows,  with  which  he  closes  his  interesting 
and  useful  work : 

"In  Mexico,  as  in  other  parts  agricultural  credit  encounters  a  double  obstacle: 
the  want  of  special  legislation,  and  the  rooted  customs  of  the  country  people. 
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V  The  farmers  do  not  like  to  ask  for  money  lent,  since  according  to  their  mode  of 
thinking  the  application  for  credit  is  a  sign  of  difficnities  and  entangled  business. 

**  If  they  see  themselves  obliged  to  contract  a  debt,  even  thoufffa  it  may  be  for  an 
advantageons  operation,  they  conceal  it  as  much  as  they  can,  altnoueh  they  have  to 
pay  the  secret  at  the  price  of  a  more  eleyated  interest,  as  though  if  it  were  known 
they  would  lose  the  estimation  of  the  rest.  This  prejudice  created  in  the  mind  of 
the  farmers  is  easily  eradicated,  with  onl^  time  and  the  exact  knowledge  of  the 
risk  incurred,  with  the  concurrence  of  foreign  capital.  Also,  the  morchants  and  the 
artisans  had  in  another  time  the  honor  of  not  working  but  with  their  own  capitals. 

<*The  personal  condition  of  the  farmers,  taken  as  a  mass,  is  inferior  in  instruction 
to  that  of  the  merchants  and  artisans ;  thev  are  less  apt  to  comprehend  and  manage 
the  paper,  as  of  trustworthy  value,  which  is  the  indispensable  instrument  of  credit. 
But  ways  remain  open  to  the  farmer  to  guide  himself  commercially,  if  the  efforts  of 
the  Federal  €k)vemment  and  of  the  States  tend  to  develop  the  primary  instruction 
for  the  diffusion  amongst  the  rural  populations  of  the  economical  elements  and  of  the 
natural  sciences,  without  which  agriculture  is  condemned  to  be  no  more  than  a 
routine  in  our  country. 

''Bringing  to  a  close  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  useful  to  study  the  general 
thought  contained  in  the  anterior  lines  under  two  phases.  The  first  is  to  introduce 
amongst  the  country  people  the  use  of  loans,  with  the  object  of  improving  cultiva- 
tion and  augmenting  production.  The  second  is  to  establish  the  basis  oiagricnlt- 
nral  credit,  making  movable  the  'capital  of  the  farmer,  without  hindrances  which 
cause  him  embarrassment  in  his  transactions. 

'*  The  creation  of  a  great  financial  establishment,  instituted  guaranteeing  to  offer 
sums  of  money  exclusively  to  agriculture,  under  verv  moderate  terms,  will  be  the 
accomplishment  of  the  development  of  this  element  of  public  riches. 

'*  With  these  measures  and  tnose  which  are  dictated  in  harmony  with  those  for  the 
protection  of  mining  and  colonization,  we  will  have  succeeded  in  guiding  the  capacity 
of  traffic  of  the  Republic  to  a  distinguished  position  amongst  commercial  nations.'' 

Judginff  of  the  reports  we  have  examined,  that  of  Messrs.  Crespo  and  Banroso,  and 
of  Mr.  Stuazar,  the  whole  pamphlet  published  by  indication  of  the  honorable  secre- 
tary of  fomento  is  destined  to  lend  great  and  positive  services  to  all  the  industries 
of  the  country,  showing  them  the  most  practical  means  of  developing  all  the  sources 
of  national  riches,  so  tnat  the  effects  of  a  mercantile  crisis  as  that  which  we  now 
suffer  tcom  will  be  less  felt  in  the  future. 

M.  ZAPATA  VERA. 


TBADE  OF  MEXICO  WITH  THE  UHITED  STATES. 

BSPORT  OF  YIOE'OONSXJL  WIN8L0W, 

I  forward  the  inclosed  list  of  the  exportations  of  the  priooipal  Amer- 
ican products  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico  for  the  month  of  An- 
gnsty  1885  and  1886,  and  the  snm  of  the  exportations  for  the  months  of 
July  and  August  for  the  same  years. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  exportation  of  raw  cotton  to  Mexico  for  the 
month  of  August,  1886,  was  reduced  to  $713  from  $69,361  for  the  cor- 
responding month  of  1885.  This  is  probably  owing  to  more  cotton  be- 
ing raised  in  Mexico  than  formerly,  and  that  at  this  rate,  instead  of 
importing  cotton,  Mexico  will  in  a  few  years  export  it. 

Of  cotton  cloths  the  United  States  exported  to  Mexico,  in  the  month  of 
August,  1885,  to  the  amount  of  $52,581,  and  in  1886  but  $39,517.  This 
may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  new  factories  for  cotton  cloths  have  been 
established  here  and  Mexicans  are  depending  more  on  their  own  manu- 
facturers. 

Of  com  there  was  exported  to  Mexico  from  the  United  States  for  the 
month  of  August,  1885,  $80,845  worth,  and  for  the  same  month  of  188G 
but  $43,602. 

Of  tobacco  the  United  States  exported  to  Mexico  for  the  month  of 
August,  1885,  the  value  of  $15,107,  and  in  the  month  of  August,  1886,  but 
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$3,160.  This  falling  off  can  be  accounted  for  by  increased  acreage  of 
land  in  Mexico  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  the  increased 
use  and  quality  of  Mexican  tobacco. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1885,  the  United  States  exported  to  Mexico 
steam  engines  to  the  value  of  $32,886,  and  for  the  corresponding  month 
of  1886  to  the  value  of  $22,138. 

In  sewing-machines  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  value  of  exporta- 
tions  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico  for  the  month  of  August,  1886, 
compared  to  that  of  August,  1885;  also  of  agricultural  implements,  re- 
fined sugar,  sheep,  lard,  butter,  cotton  manufactures,  and  tallow. 

There  was  an  increase  in  value  of  exportations  from  the  United  States 
to  Mexico  for  month  of  August,  1886,  as  compared  with  the  month  of 
August,  1885,  of  the  following  articles,  viz :  Charcoal,  flour,  printed  pub- 
lications, lumber,  petroleum,  and  railroad  cars. 

From  July  1  to  August  30, 1885,  there  was  exported  from  the  United 
States  to  Mexico  of  the  principal  American  products  the  value  of  $726,843, 
and  for  the  corresponding  months  of  1886  but  $535,762. 

These  figures  go  to  show  that  the  importation  of  many  articles  by 
Mexico  from  the  United  States  is  decreasing. 

CHARLES  WENSLOW, 

Vice*  Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

OuerrerOj  Mexico^  March  19, 1887. 


Exportations  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico  for  the  mon^  of  Angmt,  1886  oM  1886. 
[Princii>aL  American  prodaots.] 


Merchandise. 


1888. 


QnaotiUes.    Yidaes. 


Yalnea, 
1885. 


Baw  cotton 

Agricnitoral  implements 

Beflned  sugar 

Charcoal * 

Pork  meat 

Head  of  sheep 

Cotton  cloth 

Flonr 

Printed  publications 

Hops 

Lomber 

Com 

Sewing-machines 

Steam-engines 

Lard 

Butter 

Cotton  mannfactnres 

Petroleum 

Tallow 

Tobacco 

Bailroad  carSi  Ibo 


.pounds. 


6,824 


.pounds. 
— tons. 


56,784 
2,456 


...yards, 
.barrels. 


6,905 

678,848 

1,871 


.pounds.. 


.bushels. 


611 

ei'iii 


.  pounds. 
.fT.do... 


167,400 
8.586 


..gallons. 
..pounds. 
.:..do... 


160,681 
61.671 
80,500 


rri8 

787 
5,534 
6,552 


8,158 

88,517 

8,706 

5,558 

138 

7,041 

43,602 

5,046 

22,138 

18,826 

670 

6,451 

10.050 

3,454 

3,162 

8,218 


From  July  1  to  August  80. , 
Total 


204,386 
585^762 


069, 861 

3,106 

6,775 

2.8M 

16 

82.090 

52,881 
7,846 
2.788 
188 
4,000 

80,845 
5^881 

82,866 

15^017 
1,681 
8.025 

12.604 
5,018 

15,107 
1,106 


861068 
726,843 


740.006 


1.080.4 
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DAIRY  EZPERIXBVT8  IV  DBlfKABK. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  RTDER 

I  present  a  report  on  the  experiments  which  have  been  carried  on 
under  the  anspices  of  the  Danish  OovernmeDt  in  relation  to  the  ice- 
cooling  of  butter  daring  its  stage  of  repose  in  the  dairy,  as  well  as  un- 
der its  transport  by  rail  and  steamer. 

At  the  experimental  laboratory  experiments  have  been  made  in  the 
two  last  summers  on  the  effect  upon  butter  cooled  by  ice  between  the 
time  of  its  manufacture  and  of  its  sale  in  the  English  markets. 

Some  have  held  that  preserving  butter  in  somewhat  highly  ice-cooled 
chambers  tends  to  injure  and  not  improve  it,  whenever  at  any  later 
stage  it  might  be  exposed  for  a  few  days  to  orainary  summer  heat 

In  the  experiments  to  test  this  matter  the  several  butter  samples 
have  been  judged  in  this  country  by  three  Danish  butter  experts  of 
high  repute,  whilst  in  London  and  in  Newcastle  the  samples  were  ad- 
judged by  members  of  three  butter-trading  firms  of  high  standing. 
The  butter  used  in  the  experiments,  consisting  altogether  of  94  half- 
firkin  casks,  was  the  produce  of  the  most  noted  dairies  in  the  Kingdom, 
in  every  case  prepared  and  treated  at  each  dairy  by  the  dairy- women 
of  the  place  precisely  as  was  the  general  usage  of  the  dairy.  At  least 
two  samples  of  identical  make  were  taken,  of  which  the  one  was  re- 
tained and  transported  in  an  nncooled  chamber,  as  had  hitherto  been 
customary,  whilst  the  other  was  preserved  and  transported  in  ice-cooled 
chambers. 

Three  days  before  the  judgment  should  take  place  the  butter  sam- 
ples which  had  been  preserved  in  the  ice-cooled  compartment  were  re- 
moved to  the  cellar  chamber,  where  they  were  placed  side  by  side  with 
the  other  class  of  butter  samples  there  deposited,  so  that  the  whole  of 
the  butter  on  the  day  of  adjudication  should  have  the  same  tempera- 
ture. 

As  regards  the  experiments  made  in  1886,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
for  these  ice-cooled  boxes  were  provided,  into  which  the  iced  samples 
were  deposited  the  moment  they  were  made  ready,  and  they  remained 
in  these  boxes  during  their  stay  in  the  dairies  as  well  as  being  trans- 
ported by  rail  and  steamer  to  the  places  where  the  judgment  should  be 
pronounced,  Copenhagen,  Newcastle,  or  London. 

The  butter  with  destination  to  England  was  forwarded  on  a  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  arriving  in  Newcastle  on  the  Sunday  following,  and  was 
discharged  on  Monday  either  into  the  warehouse  cellars  at  that  place 
or  were  forwarded  by  rail  to  London,  where  they  would  arrive  on  the 
following  morning,  and  were  placed  as  speedily  as  possible  in  the  ware- 
house cellars.  In  London  as  well  as  in  Newcastle  the  ice-cooled  sam- 
ples were  laid  side  by  side  with  the  cellar  samples  two  days  before  the 
adjudication  took  place. 

OBJBOTS  OF   TEST. 

Under  the  plan  of  these  experiments,  the  following  points  were 
mainly  in  view :  (1)  Whether  the  iced  samples,  after  two  or  three 
days'  repose  in  an  ordinary  butter-cellar,  could  then  be  considered  of 
greater,  equal,  or  less  merit  than  the  cellar  samples ;  and  (2)  whether 
Uie  ice-cooled  samples,  though  they  might  appear  to  be  perfectly  good 
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shortly  after  their  removal  from  the  iced  compartments,  would  never- 
theless be  found  to  deteriorate  rapidly,  more  rapidly  than  the  cellar 
samples,  after  standing  under  an  ordinary  temperature. 

There  have  been  held  in  all  four  series  of  experiments,  and  the  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  results : 


place. 


Icdd  sample. 


Namber 
times 
better. 


Namber 
times 
equal 


Number 
times 
worse. 


Copenhaiceii 

CopenbagAn 

London 

NewcasUe 

London  

Altogether  2S2  times 

EzpreHsed  in  percentage,  giving 


214 
86 


10 

4 


The  following  figures  denote  the  average  proportional  adjudged  val- 
ues in  all  the  experiments  for  each  ice-cooled  or  cellar  sample : 


Award. 


loe. 
cooled. 


Cellar 
sample. 


First... 
Second. 


100 
100 


97.4 
M 


The  results  of  these  experiments  may  thus  be  summarized: 

(1)  That  the  ice-cooled  samples,  after  standing  over  from  two  to  three 
days  in  the  butter-cellars,  at  a  temperature  of  from  15^  to  19o  C,  have 
stea<lily  been  found  better  than  the  cellar  samples. 

(2)  That  the  ice  cooled  samples,  after  having  further  laid  over  for  about 
a  week  in  the  same  cellars,  have  still  maintained  their  ascendency  over 
the  cellar  samples. 

This  result  has  only  been  attained  by  keeping  the  ice-cooled  samples 
in  an  iced  condition  from  the  time  when  they  were  prepared  in  the  dai- 
ries and  until  two  to  three  days  prior  to  the  day  of  award ;  and  when- 
ever both  dairies  as  well  as  the  trains  and  steamers  are  provided  with 
properly-arranged  chambers,  the  cooling  will  then  most  surely  contrib- 
ute towards  raising  and  upholding  the  reputation  of  Danish  summer 
butter  on  the  English  markets. 

The  experiments  would  also  appear  to  have  repelled  the  theory  that  a 
more  frequent  communication  between  Denmark  and  England  would 
increase  the  market  for  butter,  inasmuch  as  in  28  comparisons  made 
between  *' newest"  and  ^'oldest"  butter,  the  difference  being  seven 
days,  the  '* newest"  butter  has  in  25  cases  and  the  "oldest^'  only  in 
3  cases  been  awarded  the  first  place ;  it  was  also  shown  that  the  differ- 
ence between  "newest"  and  ** oldest"  was  less  visible  in  the  ice-cooled 
than  in  the  cellar  samples.  The  reduction  in  value  was  nearly  twice  as 
much  for  the  cellar  samples  as  for  the  ice-cooled. 

Under  the  third  and  fourth  series  of  experiments,  observations  were 
taken  of  the  temperature  of  the  water,  air,  and  butter  store-rooms  on 
board  of  the  steamers.  It  was  shown  from  these  that  the  butter  store- 
room on  board  the  steamers,  even  if  in  part  below  the  water-line,  does 
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not  possess  snch  favorable  coDditions  of  teniperatare  as  to  occasion  no 
other  means  of  obtaining  a  greater  degree  of  cooling. 

Experts  in  the  butter  trade  were  sent  from  this  country  to  Sweden 
and  ascertained  that  once  a  week  a  train  on  the  Swedish  main  lines  is 
dispatched  provided  with  refrigerated  wagons  for  butter.  The  tempera- 
ture of  these  Swedish  ice-cooled  cars  closely  approximated  to  that  of 
the  cooled  boxes  used  here  in  the  experiments  just  described.  There 
can  therefore  be  no  difficulty  in  procuring  such  a  temperature  for  daily 
practice. 

Supposing  that  refrigerated  compartments  are  not  arranged  in  the 
trains  and  steamers,  an  extreme  course  of  cooling  in  the  dairies  will  un- 
doubtedly prove  of  great  benefit,  as  butter  is  so  bad  a  heat  conductor 
that  a  cask  of  the  size  of  one  third  barrel,  after  having  been  cooled  to 
about  (P,  is  found  to  resist  the  destructive  effects  of  a  high  tempera- 
ture for  a  much  longer  period  than  an  uncooled  cask. 

In  this  refrigerating  system  one  circumstance  may  arise  which  should 
not  be  overlooked :  Dealers  may  find  a  greater  difficulty  in  detecting 
any  defects  in  the  ice-cooled  butter.  The  cooling  may,  for  this  reason, 
place  the  butter  trade  upon  a  less  safe  basis. 

HENRY  B.  RYDER, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Copenhagen^  December  18, 1886. 


FREHCH  DUTIES  OH  CEREALS. 

BEPOBT  OF  CONSUL  MASON. 

After  more  than  a  year  of  agitation  and  discussion  the  act  increasing  ^ 
the  present  duty  of  3  francs  per  hundred  kilograms  on  wheat  imported 
into  France  to  6  francs  was  yesterday  finally  adopted  by  the  Senate. 
The  new  law  will  be  promulgated  and  take  effect  immediately.  Its 
final  enactment  has  been  generally  anticipated  since  its  passage  by  the 
House  of  Deputies  nearly  a  month  ago,  and  its  immediate  effect  upon 
the  breadstuff's  market  has  been  therefore  discounted  and  prepared  for. 

A  similar  amendment,  to  raise  from  8  francs  to  10  francs  per  hundred 
kilograms  the  import  duty  on  flour,  is  under  consideration,  and  its  adop- 
tion is  deemed  probable,  since  otherwise  the  enhanced  duty  on  wheat 
would  stimulate  the  importation  of  flour,  and  thus  be  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  French  millers. 

The  measure  which  was  finally  adopted  yesterday  has  been  the  most 
important  theme  of  debate  during  the  present  session  of  the  Assembly. 

The  increased  duty  has  been  advocated  in  general  by  two  classes  of 
deputies,  viz,  those  who  represent  agricultural  constituencies  and  those 
who  have  felt  that  the  revenues  of  the  Government  were  in  such  con- 
dition as  to  demand  this  final  sacrifice— a  tax  that  would  increase  the 
price  of  bread.  It  was  generally  opposed  by  deputies  and  senators  who 
represent  sea-ports  and  purely  industrial  communities.  The  members 
of  both  houses  from  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  Havre,  and  the  mining  and 
factory  districts  did  their  utmost  to  avert  a  law  which  would  add  half 
a  cent  per  pound  to  the  cost  of  the  laborers'  bread  and  lay  a  check,  upon 
the  cereal  traffic  of  the  sea-ports,  canals,  and  railways  of  France,  but 
they  were  outvoted,  and  the  increased  duty  on  wheat  has  apparently 
come  to  stay.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  L^OOgle 
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DuriDg  the  same  period  the  House  of  Depaties  has  voted  to  advance 
the  duty  on  oats  from  1^  francs  per  hundred  kilo/errams  to  3  francs ;  but^ 
on  the  other  hand,  it  has  refused  to  impose  any  duty  on  Indian  corn, 
which  remains,  as  it  has  been  hitherto,  on  the  free  list,  as  a  raw  ma* 
terial. 

The  reasons  for  this  apparently  contradictory  policy  with  respect  to 
oats  and  maize  are  as  follows :  Oats  are  grown  quite  extensively  in 
France,  and  an  increased  duty  would  not  only  yield  a  considerable  rev- 
enue, but  would  stimulate  still  further  the  culture  of  that  cereal.  But 
com  is  not  cultivated  at  all,  except  in  three  or  four  departments,  and 
has  of  late  years  been  imported  largely  both  as  food  for  cattle  and  for 
the  manufacture  of  alcohol.  It  is  doubtful  whether  maize  could  be 
profitably  grown  on  more  than  a  very  small  part  of  the  area  of  France, 
so  that  to  levy  a  duty  on  a  product  thus  limited  would  be  to  increase 
the  price  of  corn,  and  thus  discourage  the  better  feeding  of  hogs  and 
cattle,  and  at  the  same  time  have  the  effect  of  putting  an  increased 
bounty  on  the  culture  of  the  sugar-beet  for  alcohol  manufacture.  Bat 
beet  culture  is  already  sufficiently  protected  by  the  high  import  duty 
on  raw  sugars,  which  has  raised  the  beet-sugar  product  of  France  to 
298,407  tons  per  annum  and  caused  great  alarm  to  the  French  colonists 
and  the  importers  and  refiners  of  cane  sugar.  Accordingly,  maize  will 
continue  to  be  admitted  free  as  a  raw  material  for  stock-f^ing  and  the 
distilling  of  alcohol. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  examine  briefly  the  probable  effect  of  these 
several  changes  in  the  French  tariff  upon  the  imports  from  the  United 
States. 

The  new  law  raises  the  former  tariff  of  15.8  to  26.3  cents  per  bushel 
on  all  wheat  imported  into  France.  This,  at  the  present  value  of  Ameri- 
can wheat,  would  be  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  more  than  28 
per  cent,  on  the  raw  material  of  bread,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
♦bakers  in  many  French  cities  and  villages  have  already  advanced  their 
prices  from  8  cents  per  kilogram  to  9. 

Estimated  on  the  basis  of  last  year's  imports,  the  present  tariff  on 
wheat  would  yield  a  revenue  of  about  $14,300,000  per  annum,  an  im- 
portant item  in  the  French  budget. 

The  far  more  serious  question,  however,  is  whether  the  increased 
duty  on  wheat  will  have  the  promised  effect  in  encouraging  a  larger 
home  product  and  thereby  restrict  and  gradually  diminish  imports.  It 
is  not  believed  by  those  best  informed  on  the  subject  that  the  enhanced 
tariff  will  have  any  immediately  serious  effect  of  this  kind.  French 
people  of  all  classes  are  remarkable  eaters  of  bread.  Carefully  prepared 
statistics  show  that  the  average  annual  consumption  of  Itread  by  each 
inhabitant  of  Marseilles  is  214  kilograms,  or  460  pounds,  against  only 
551  pounds  of  meat.  Whatever  else  they  may  lack,  the  French  people, 
rich  and  poor,  must  and  will  have  bread,  so  that  it  is  not  the  rate  of 
duty,  but  the  extent  of  the  home  wheat  product  and  the  consequent 
deficit,  which  will  in  future,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  determine  the 
amount  of  wheat  imported.  It  has  been  predicted  and  promised  by  the 
advocates  of  the  new  tariff  that  it  would  encourage  the  French  farmers 
to  increase  their  wheat  acreage  and,  within  a  period  of  seven  years, 
make  this  country  self-supporting  in  respect  to  breadstuffs. 

While  it  is  likely  that  it  may  in  time  have  more  or  less  effect,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  new  law  upon  wheat  growing  will  necessarily  be  slow,  and 
in  the  end  probably  disappointing. 

The  law  of  March  28, 1886,  which  raised  the  wheat  duty  from  12  cents 
to  5S  cents  per  hundred  kilograms  (that  is  from  about  3  #cenMto|  15.8 
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cents  per  basbel)  was  passed  with  the  same  protective  purpose,  but  it 
has  had  thus  far  no  appreciable  efi'ect  on  the  home  wheat  acreage 
or  crop.  The  harvest  of  1886  yielded  43,000,000  bushels  less  than 
that  of  1885,  and  the  opponents  of  the  increased  duty  have  pointed 
eloquently  to  the  present  distress  of  French  industry,  and  predicted 
that,  without  sensibly  relieving  the  farmers,  it  would  lay  a  grievous  and 
burdensome  tax  upon  the  labDrers'  food.  The  fact  will  probably  be 
found  about  midway  between  the  expectations  of  extremists  on  both 
sides  of  the  question.  There  will  be,  no  doubt,  after  this  year  some  in- 
crease in  the  area  of  wheat  planting,  which  in  very  favorable  seasons 
may  raise  the  aggregate  p]x>duct  to  nearly  the  340,000,000  bushels 
which  this  country  annually  consumes;  but,  during  unfavorable  and 
even  average  seasons,  there  will  still  be  left  a  large  deficit  to  be  filled 
by  importation. 

Much  of  the  land  which  for  ten  years  past  has  been  used  for  wheat 
growing  btdlongs  by  right  to  the  far  more  profitable  business  of  grape 
culture.  The  farmers  have  sowed  grain  only  because  mildew  and 
phylloxera  had  destroyed  their  vines.  ^N'ow  that  the  latter  and  princi- 
pal of  these  pests  has  been  circumvented  by  artificial  submersion,  or 
the  planting  of  American  vines,  the  wheat  fields  of  the  past  decade  are 
being  reconverted  into  vineyajpds,  and  no  6  or  even  10  firanc  duty  on 
wheat  will  check  this  return  to  the  most  lucrative  culture  of  which 
French  soil  is  susceptible. 

France  imported  during  the  year  1886  33,426,500  bushels  of  wheat, 
of  which  11,068,000  bushels  came  from  the  United  States.  At  the  port 
of  Marseilles  the  receipts  during  the  same  year  were  17,948,000  bush- 
els, of  which  1,686,300  bushels  were  supplied  by  the  United  States, 
6,555,700  bushels  came  from  Bussia,  963,000  bushels  from  Turkey, 
4,324,800  from  British  India,  719,200  from  Boumania,  3,536,700  from 
Algeria,  and  the  remainder  from  various  other  countries.  The  antici- 
pated adoption  of  the  advanced  tariff  has  not  seriously  checked  impor- 
tations, and  there  are  at  this  moment  several  cargoes  afloat  from  New 
York  and  San  Francisco  for  entry  at  this  port  under  the  new  duty. 

From  what  has  been  said  above  respecting  maize,  it  would  seem  prob- 
able that  there  may  be  in  future  an  increased  French  demand  for  Amer- 
ican corn,  which  in  point  of  quality  ranks  first  in  this  as  in  other  mar- 
kets. 

At  the  present  moment,  however,  a  sharp  and  fatal  competition  is  of- 
fered by  maize  of  an  inferior  quality  from  the  Danube,  which,  since  the 
spring  opening  of  navigation  in  that  quarter,  has  been  forwarded  in 
large  quantities,  and  is  now  offered  afloat  in  Marseilles  docks  at  11 
francs  per  Iftindred  kilograms,  freight  and  insurance  included,  while 
American  com,  under  the  same  conditions,  costs  15  cents  per  hundred 
kilograms  above  that  figure.  This  disparity  of  market  values  is  prob- 
ably only  temporary,  as  the  Danubian  supply  is  limited  and  its  quality 
inferior  to  that  of  the  American  maize.  It  would  appear  natural  that 
the  enhanced  cost  of  wheat  bread  would  increase  the  consumption  of 
untaxed  and  cheap  maize  as  human  food,  but  so  conservative  are  the 
French  people  in  all  that  concerns  their  diet  and  drink,  so  devoted  are 
they  to  wheaten  bread,  that  it  is  not  probable  they  will  accept  any  sub- 
stitute, however  advantageous  in  point  of  cost  or  nutritive  qualities. 

FBANK  H.  MASON, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Marseilles  J  March  26,  1887.  r  r^r^^io 
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Bamie  oolture  in  Spain. — Her  BritaDDic  Majesty's  consarat  Barcelona 
writes  as  follows: 

Agrioalturists  in  the  Gerona  district  Lave  lately  been  tarning  their  attention  seri- 
onsly  to  the  cnltivation  of  the  ramie  plant,  commonly  called  China  grass,  I  <believe. 
For  some  years  past,  in  consequence  of  the  destructive  inroads  of  the  phylloxera  and 
other  pests  among  the  vineyards,  and  of  the  increasing  importation  of  cereals  from 
America  and  elsewhere,  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  cereals  has  ceased  to  be  as  prof- 
itable  as  formerly  in  that  part  of  Gerona,  and  finding  that  the  climate  and  soil  are  in 
every  way  suited  to  the  cnltivation  of  this  grass,  and  that  the  few  essays  that  have 
been  made  have  resulted  in  success,  a  factory  for  decortication  has  been  erected 
near  the  plantation,  its  inauguration,  although  created  and  carried  out  under  foreign 
(French)  auspices,  having  been  attended  by  the  notables  of  Catalonia.  Hitherto  the 
roads  from  the  above  district  have  been  but  drv  beds  of  torrents,  which  prevented 
conveyance  of  produce  to  any  distant  market.  Now  it  appears  the  roads  are  to  be 
leveled  and  made  passable.  It  is  said  that  this  plant  is  destined  to  replace  not  only 
the  hemp  and  flax  which  are  imported  from  France  for  the  manufacture  of  text- 
iles in  Barcelona,  but  even  cotton.  The  plant  at  present  grown  belongs  to  the 
family  of  the  Uriioaece,  and  grows  to  a  height  of  from  60  to  90  inches.  It  is  es- 
sentially  a  textile  plant,  and  two  cuttings  may  be  made  in  the  year  and  cultivated 
under  good  conditions.  A  hectare  would  grow  from  3.000  to  10,000  kilograms  of  stalks. 
At  present  there  are  few  or  no  reaping-machines  in  that  part  of  Spain ;  but  as  labor 
is  cneap  the  weeding  and  pulling  of  the  crop  are  done  without  much  expense. 

The  plantations  at  Torroella  de  Montgui,  tne  district  of  Gerona  in  question,  have  an 
extent  of  130  hectares ;  but  there  is  land  disposable  for  the  culture  extending  over 
3,000  hectares.  The  price  of  ramie  to-day  is  10  pesetas  [ti«.]  the  100  kilos.  There  are 
three  decorticating  machines  at  work,  moved  by  a  steam  engine  of  15  horse-power. 
It  decorticates  215  kilos  of  stem  in  twelve  hours,  from  which  are  obtained  43  kilos  of 
thread,  requiring  but  two  workmen  to  manage  each  machine— one  to  introduce  the 
stalks  and  the  oUier  to  receive  the  fiber— and  the  expense  is  12  pesetas  [50  cents]  per 
150  kilograms  of  thread  per  diem.  The  society  to  which  the  plantations  and  factories 
belong  is  the  Sooi^t^  de  la  Bamte  FranfaisCy  founded  in  1882,  with  a  capital  of  3,360,000 
francs. 

The  advantage  of  the  ramie  over  other  textiles  rests  in  its  great  resistance  to 
wear,  three  times  greater  than  that  of  hemp,  and  from  its  greater  len^h  is  more  flex- 
ible, and  has  the  property  of  color,  assimilating  itself  to  silk. 

Tne  following  shows  the  conditions  of  the  fiber  of  this  plant  in  comparison  with  other 
textile  productions : 


Textiles. 

Length. 

Width. 

Thicknean. 

^          Besistance. 

Attraction. 

Rapture. 

Torsion. 

H^TP<ft ,..^-^^ ,.,.,- 

Meters.  ^Miaimeter. 
0.50  *                .6 
0. 05  1                .3 
0.05  '                .5 
0.06                   .4 
LOO                   -2 

MiUimeUr. 
.07 
.0.1 
.03 
.05 
.01 

100 
25 
86 
12 
18 

100 
66 
75 
100 
400 

100 

Xiinen 

30 

fiemp ...-.'. 

06 

Cotton 

400 

Silk 

600 

The  thread  produced  can  be  manufactured  into  the  following  articles,  viz :  Blonds, 
white  cloth,  mixed  cloths  for  curtains  and  hangings,  the  pun  to  cloth,  the  finest  blankets 
and  flannels,  equal  to  that  manufactured  from  Swiss  wool. 

Flowering  bulbs  and  immortelles  in  the  district  of  Marseilles.— Consul 
Mason,  of  Marseilles,  writes  as  follows  under  date  of  March  22, 1887 : 

It  seems  to  be  unknown  to  most  American  florists  and  seed  dealers  that  South- 
eastern France,  particularly  the  department  of  Var,  in  which  Toulon  is  located,  is  a 
leading  source  of  supply  for  flowering  bulbs,  such  as  the  hyacinth,  tulip,  and  naroiasoa. 
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An  examination  of  the  lecord  shows  that  there  were  producea  dnrinff  the  past 
season,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tonlon  and  Marseilles,  more  than  5,000,000  flowering 
bulbs,  as  follows : 

Hyacinths : 

Early  White  Roman 4,000)000 

Early  Blue 50,000 

Tender  Rose 150,000 

White  Italian 50,000 

Narcissus : 

Taper  Vrhite  {Loiua  albua) 500,000 

Constantinople  or  Double  Roman 150,000 

LiUumcandidum ; 250,000 

Anemone  fulgent 100,000 

5,250,000 

Of  this  immense  product  the  larger  part  has  been  exported  to  the  United  States,  one 
dealer,  who  operates  exclusively  for  the  American  market,  having  purchased  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  crop  of  last  season.  But  for  commercial  reasons  a  certain 
mysteiy'is  woven  about  the  origin  of  this  merchandise. 

The  American  demand  isfor  **  Dutch"  bulbs,  and.  accordingly,  a  large  part  of  tliose 

Sown  in  this  district  are  either  sold  to  exporters  in  Antwerp  and  Amsterdam  or  are 
ipped  via  those  ports  to  the  United  States  in  order  to  give  them  the  appearance  of 
Dutch  origin.  So  far  is  this  regard  for  appearances  carried  that  some  American  im- 
porters insist  that  their  correspondents  in  this  district  shall  not  only  ship  their  bulbs 
via  Holland  and  Belgium  and  so  manipulate  their  consular  invoices  as  to  conceal  their 
real  origin,  but  they  even  require  that  these  Southern  French  bulb-growers  and 
dealers  shall  refrain  from  advertising  their  business  in  the  United  Stat^.  But  not- 
withstanding these  subterfdges  the  business  of  bulb-growing  is  profitable  and  rapidly 
increasing  in  this  section,  where  the  culture  of  immortelles  is  rather  on  thedecnne. 

Two  reasons  are  assigned  for  this.  The  first  of  these  is  the  fact  that  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Yar  and  Gard,  where  immortelles  have  been  cultivated  for  generations  on 
the  same  dry,  gravelly  slopes,  the  soil  has  become  fatigued  and  the  plants  degenerate 
in  vitality.  Consequently  the  yield  of  the  two  or  three  last  seasons  has  not  been  up 
to  the  mark  of  former  years.  But  the  most  serious  fact  that  afiects  the  immortelle 
industry  is  the  substitution,  during  recent  years,  in  this  country  at  least,  of  artificial 
wreaths  and  oouronntif  made  of  glass,  wire,  and  porcelain,  which  suoserve  more 
cheaply,  because  more  permanently,  the  purposes  for  which  immortelles  were  for- 
merly exclusively  used  in  memorial  decorations. 

In  consequence  of  this  the  value  of  immortelles  has  declined,  notwithstanding  the 
diminishing  supply,  to  about  half  the  price  of  ten  years  ago,  and  the  culture  is  no 
longer  pr  oh  table. 

Trade  of  Belgium  in  1884, 1885,  and  1886.— Consnl  Bobertson,  of  Ver- 
Tiers  and  Li^ge,  traDsmits  the  following  under  date  of  March  10, 1887: 

Imj^tatUma  and  es^oriaiiana  of  wool  and  woohn  goode  into  and  from  the  Kingdom  of 
Belgium  during  the  years  1866,  1885,  and  1884. 


ImporUtioii. 

Exportation. 

1888. 

188S. 

1884. 

188.1 

1885. 

1884. 

Woolen  ysrnt 

KUot, 
846,708 
88,887,170 

Francs. 
8,850.090 
1,745,225 
15, 029, 200 
7,865,000 

'jTOoff. 
980  680 
48,802|074 

Francs. 
8,002,929 
1,901,578 
17,043,455 
8,665,971 

JTOoff. 
882,896 
86,417,409 

Francs. 
2,798,875 
2,484,905 
15,741,401 
8,376,294 

KUos. 
11,212,871 
*92,949,492 

1,349,978 
258,774 
465,841 

8,424,270 

Kilos. 
9,879,888 
96,109,808 

1,439.042 
214,406 
895,896 

8.156,498 

Kilos. 
8,911,288 
78,027,680 

1,882.101 
228,80fr 
608, 60i 

7,491,688 

Woolm/aMet, 

Cloths,  CMsfanerM,  Ao 

CoatinfES,  daffilt,  Ac 

All  other  Ugbt  Cftbrios 

*  These  flgnres  represent  whAt  are  considered  in  the  commercial  tables  as  goods  in  transit. 
The  costoms  duties  on  woolen  fobrios  imported  daring  the  year  1886,  amonntod  to  2,000,318  francs,  or 
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Importations  and  exportation$  of  eoal  and  coke  into  and  from  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium  dtcr- 
ing  the  yean  1886,  1885,  and  1884. 

IMP0BTATI0N8. 


CoaL 

Coke. 

1880. 

188& 

1884. 

1886. 

1884. 

QfiXTOftny , 

Tom. 
201,106 
293,141 
166,640 
281,200 
231 

Tom. 
387.241 
805,441 
128,112 
421.  «W 
28 

Tom. 
488,678 
298,284 
78,078 
40M24 
32 

Tom. 

12,601 

1,100 

6,200 

2,620 

Tom. 

13,241 

8,866 

4,606 

008 

Tom. 
21,428 
l!828 

Enjrland 

France  

8,818 

floliiwfl* 

1,248 

Total 

1,002,283 

1,287,440 

1,228.001 

21,402 

22,004 

82,818 

*  Kearly  the  entire  amoant  given  a«  reported  ftom  Holland,  reaUy  oomee  from  England  or  Germany. 

EXPOETATIONS. 


Destination. 

Coal. 

Coke. 

1886. 

1886. 

1884. 

1880. 

1885. 

1884. 

France — 

Holland 

Tom. 
8,878.433 
148.844 

Tom. 
8,008,850 
120,787 

Tom. 
4,340,250 
120,084 

2biu. 
738,887 

lom. 
752.887 

Tom, 

Grand  Dnchy  of  Luxemburg. 

148,080 
26,'064 

87,803 
8.080 

8,620 

245,044 

40.243 

168,800 

Total 

4,272,721 

4.338.830 

4,010,102 

007,021 

848,720. 

854,250 

Production,  in  lone,  of  coalf  iron,  and  steel  in  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium  during  the  years 

1885  and  1886. 


Coal  mines. 

Blast-ftiniaoee. 

Diitrict. 

Kind  of  castings. 

Total 
production. 

Number  in 
operation. 

Total 

Mouldings. 

Pig-iron. 

For  steel. 

Second  six  months : 

First  division 

76 
62 

0.534,501 
2,270,110 

640 
27,804 

168,278 
82,618 

158,728 
186,804 

Second  division 

76,382 

The  entire  Kiofcdom 
First  six  months,  repetition. 

187 
140 

8.810,677 
8, 442, 407 

28,814 
44,680 

240,800 
245,186 

66.882 
61,652 

345,691 
851, 618 

Entire  year.  1886  .... 
Totals  for  year  1886 

140 
130 

17,253,144 
17, 437, 603 

72,004 
75,417 

480.072 
609.137 

138,034 
128.822 

697,110 
713,876 

Iron  works. 

Steel  works. 

District 

Kind  of  product. 

Total 
production. 

Castings,  in- 
gots, Ac 

Forgings, 

Bails  and 
plates. 

Sundries. 

rails,  plates, 
4^ 

Second  six  months : 

First  division 

24,500 
83,009 

144,828 
35, 716 

109,419 
68,725 

Second  division 

70,026 

61,086 

The  entire  Kingdom  . 
First  six  months,  repetition. 

57,005 
65,005 

180,5.'n» 
176, 783 

238,144 
231,878 

70,025 
09,190 

61,060 
68,888 

Entire  year,  1886 

Totals  for  year  1885 

112,700 
103.087 

357,322 
800,102 

470,022 
469,249 

139,216 
165,018 

120,418 
125,461 
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The  moTement  of  ootton  in  Europe. — Consal  Oatlin,  of  Zurich^  writes  as 
follows  under  date  of  March  1, 1887 : 

The  followinff  tabulated  statement,  showing  the  stook  on  hand,  importations,  and 
consumption  of  cotton  in  Eorope,  ftom  October  1,  1685,  .to  January  31,  1887,  has  been 
kindly  ramished  me  by  Mr.  Engen  Zeiz,  a  competent  and  well-luiown  cotton  agent 
of  this  city : 


Kind. 


Stook  on  hand 
Ootl— 


188& 


188& 


Imports  from  Oct  1,  to 
Jan.  81— 


188S-'86.        1886-'87. 


American... 
SnudUan.... 
Egyptian  ... 
Levantine... 
Weet  Indian 
Xaet  Indian. 

Total. 


482,840 
60,040 
48,850 
4.880 
80,400 

140,800 


806,780 

80,720 

10.270 

7,444 

28,070 

222,060 


Bales, 
1, 973, 610 
69,970 
228.650 
20,240 
21,450 
180.440 


BaUi, 

2,805,880 

109,480 

267,540 

20.660 

18,110 

170,920 


746^260 


614,890      8,489,860 


Kind. 


Conaomptioo  from  Oct 
ltoJao.81— 


Stock  on  hand  Jan.  81— 


Importo 
from  Feb.  1 
to  Sept  80- 


Consnmp- 
tionfrom 
Feb.  1  to 
Sept.  80^ 


1886-'86.       1886-*87. 


1886. 


1887. 


1886. 


'    1886. 


American... 
BraiUian  .... 
Scn>tian.... 
Lerantine... 
West  Indian 
Bast  Indian.. 

Total.. 


BaUt, 

1,727,170 

74,280 

901,640 

18^070 

20,080 

211,820 


1.788,800 

100,850 

208,450 

82,800 

19,910 

248^840 


BaleM, 
708,780 
45,780 
71,460 
6,500 
80,020 
68.420 


BaUt. 
878.810 
89,850 
78,860 
5,800 
26,270 
145,240 


BaUi, 
2,810,850 
110,840 
168,020 
88.600 
51,400 
1,168,400 


Balei. 

2,712,400 

125.900 

221,210 

82,660 

54,260 

1,014,260 


2,269,760 


2,888,160 


981,860 


1,163,880 


8,848,700 


4.160,670 


Prices  in  Liverpool  on  l^e  10th  of  Febraary,  1886  and  1887,  were  as  follows : 


QnaUty. 


HlddUng,  Orieans .. 
Hiddlinff,  Upland... 
CkMd  fiifr,  Egyptian 

Good  Broach 

Good  Dhollerah  — 
OoodOomra 


1887.    188& 


d. 
6 
♦A 


*'In  case,''  conolndes  Mr.  Zeiz,  'Hhe  American  crop  does  not  exceed  6,200.000  or 
6|300,000  bales,  as  is  now  yariously  estimated,  prices  will  undergo  no  perceptible  rise 
during  the  present  season.'' 

Petroleum  in  Oreece. — GodhuI  Mo£fett,  of  Athens,  writes  as  follows, 
under  date  of  February  3,  1887  : 

A  shipment  of  petroleum,  consisting  of  6,200  cases,  to  the  order  of  the  Greek 
Goyemment,  for  the  petroleum  monopoly,  has  just  been  received  at  the  Pir»us  from 
the  Black  Sea,  and  is  now  being  discharged  into  Government  depots.  The  cases  are 
of  exactly  the  same  size  and  form  as  tbose  imported  from  the  United  States,  but  there 
are  no  marks  other  than  those  in  Greek  of  the  monopoly. 

*  This  first  importation  of  Russian  oil  is  a  trial  order  merely,  and  the  cases  are  tc^be 
distributed  among  buyers  as  an  experiment.  If  the  oil  proves  to  be  satisfactory,  as 
compared  with  the  American  oil,  undoubtedly  other  shipments  will  follow,  as  the 
freiipt  from  the  Black  Sea  is  so  much  less  than  from  the  United  States.  Qoalp 
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The  total  consumption  of  petrolenm  in  Greece  last  year  was  aboat  150^000  cases, 
all  of  which  was  imported  from  the  United  States. 

If  American  exporters  are  not  willing  to  lose  their  hold  on  this  market,  immediate 
steps  must  be  taken  to  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation,  and,  I  would  add,  to  im- 
prove THE  QUALITY  of  the  Oil  sent  here. 

Free  ports  in  BritiBh  West  Indies.— GodsqI  T.  J.  McLain,  jr.^  of  Nassaa, 
N.  P.,  writes  as  follows  under  date  of  March  26, 1887: 

By  order  of  the  governor  in  council,  the  following  places  have  been  made  ports  of 
entry  of  this  colony  between  the  20th  clay  of  April  and  the  20th  day  of  August,  1887. 
Tiz  :*  Arthur's  Town  and  Port  Howe,  in  the  island  of  San  Salvador;  Tarpum  Bay  ana 
Gregory  Town,  in  the  island  of  Eleuthera. 

This  temporary  arrangement  has  been  made  for  the  convenience  of  fruit- vessels 
desiring  to  clear  for  United  States  ports  during  the  pineapple  season. 

The  wine  trade  of  Bordeaux  for  the  years  1884, 1885,  and  1886. — Consul 
Boosevelt,  of  Bordeaux,  writes  as  follows,  under  date  of  March  10, 1887: 

Notwithstanding  the  plagues  that  continue  to  devastate  the  vineyards  of  France 
the  commerce  in  wine  does  not  retrograde,  but  on  the  contrary  yearly  increases. 

The  following  tabulated  statement  shows  the  importations  and  exportations  of 
wines  at  Bordeaux  during  the  last  three  years: 


Ooontries. 


Importation  in  eoiki. 


Algiers 

Austria 

fielgiam  

England 

Germany 

Greece 

Netherlands ..... 

Italy 

Norway 

Portugal 

Bnssia  

Spain       

Switzerland 

Turlsey 

Uruguay 

United  States... 
Other  countries. . 


Total. 


Importation  in  botUei. 


Algiers 

Austria 

Belgium 

England 

Germany 

Netherlands . 

Italy 

Portugal 

Bussia 

Spain 

Switzerland  . 
Turkey. 


CTmgnay  . 

United  States... 
other  oountriet. 


Totid , 

Grand  total  of  importations. , 


BvportaHon  in  catkt. 


Africa 

Areentine  Bepnblio . 

Belglnm 

Bra«U 

England 

Germany 

Netherlands 


1884. 


HectoUteri, 

1 

42,512 

08 

861 

165 

2,701 

58 

79,820 

258,725 


473,105 

7 

852 


1 
102 


866,614 


4 
7 

78 

24 

40 

1,455 

167 

1 

870 

4 


2,673 


850,287 


10.808 
814,487 

78.640 

18.040 
171, 728 
100,063 

70,025 


1885. 


HeetoUters. 

2 

48,863 

88 

1,861 

78 

1 

62 

87,853 

3 

605,388 


807,654 

0 

.1,816 


51 
847 


1,003,022 


1886. 


Total 


I 


H«etoliter». 

13,348 

104^062 

87 

1,421 

378 

1,306 

68 

172,844 

11 

1,026,768 

600 

440,358 

8 

32,680 

48 

18 

131 


1,803,080 


3 

4 

2 

87 

28 

41 

1,005 

111 


1,005 
15 


10 
88 
25 
20 
1,400 
287 


2,824  I 


2,124 


1,009,856  I    1,806,104 


0.540 
252,608 
78,805 
11,580 
185,067 
200.687 
76,0*?z 


3d  by 


12,066 
820,728 
62,488 
14,618 
173,030 
176,-- 


HeetoHten. 

13,851 

106,337 

168 

4.268 

621 

4,006 

178 

200.026 

21 

1,078,882 

600 

1.280,117 

24 

84,837 

78 

70 

580 


8,753,616 


4 

8 

10 

258 

77 

110 

8,860 

566 

1 

8,101 

80 

1 

1 

16 
66 


7,121 


8.760,787 


D 


s' 


83,288 
806,718 
214,997 
44,  la 
629,828 
l;84« 
i.568 
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Coimtries. 


SxportoHon  in  eatk$   Contimied. 


United  States 

TJmgoay 

Other  coimtriee 

Total 

BxportaUon  in  bottle. 

Argentine  Bepnblio 

Brazil 

Cuba 

Bngland 

Ifetnerianda 

India 

Pern 

United  States 

Other  countries 

Total 

Grand  total  of  exportations. .... 


1884. 


H^etoUun. 

9^470 

24,800 

80,618 

100,488 


1,180,068 


8,661 

8,287 

110 

80.890 

8,114 

1,280 

1,810 

10,414 

80.288 


00,196 


1,220,854 


1886. 


7.000 

82,820 

72,010 

128,081 


1,068.700 


0,087 

8,706 

87 

88.816 

6,047 

801 

468 

10,188 

80,020 


00,217 


1,166,018 


1886. 


HMtoUten. 

0.022 

82.008 

87,051 

270,258 


1.247,076 


8,002 

2,780 

241 

80,000 

2,888 

1,108 

1,807 

10,824 

84,173 


100,820 


1,848.604 


TotaL 


23,806 

80.278 

241.474 

500,080 


8,487,180 


20,680 

8,772 

888 

113,771 

10.000 

8,265 

8,006 

81.430 

101,836 


203,241 


8,730,371^ 


Peronotpora  on  the  Shine — Oommercial  Agent  Smith,  of  Mayence, 
writes  as  follows  under  date  of  March  7, 1887 : 

Another  pest,  as  rapacious  as  the  phylloxera,  has  made  its  appearance  in  the  yine- 
yards  of  Germany,  threatening  to  accomplish  on  the  Moselle  and  Rhine  what  the 
phylloxera  has  failed  to  effect.  This  is  the  peronospora,  which  did  much  damage 
last  fall  among  the  yineyards  of  the  Moselle,  ^d  in  a  snort  time  destroyed  many 
bright  prospects  of  a  gratifying  yintage.  Tne  experience  of  other  lands  has  been 
that  whereyer  the  plague  appears,  in  the  sncceedinff  year  it  ravages  with  increased 
yiolence,  and  the  yine-dressers  of  the  Moselle  and  Rhine  are  consequently  filled  with 
alarm  for  the  fhture.  It,  too,  is  a  raider  across  the  bo^er  from  France.  The  Chamber 
of  Commerce  at  Coblenz  has  called  the  attention  of  the  Goyemment  at  Berlin  to  the 
pest,  it  is  said,  and  asked  if  the  simple  remedy  adopted  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  in 
the  United  States  to  destroy  the  marauders,  that  is,  the  burning  of  the  leaves  upon 
which  it  has  fixed  its  seat,  cannot  be  ordered  to  be  used  by  the  police.  This  could 
not  be  tried  last  year,  as  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  when  the  scourc^e  was  dis- 
covered, but  I  suppose  will  be  applied  during  the  coming  summer.  The  only  effective 
application  thus  far  known  is  the  sprinkling  of  the  under  part  of  the  infected  leaves 
with  a  solution  of  8  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  oxide  of  copper,  12  parts  of  lime,  and  80 
of  water,  but  to  this  there  is  the  sreat  objection  that  tne  oxide  of  copper  may  have 
a  bad  effect  upon  the  wine  obtained  from  vines  so  treated.  This,  though,  it  is  claimed, 
can  be  avoided  by  mixing  98  parts  of  water,  I  of  sulphuric  acid  oxide  of  copper,  ana 
1  of  ammonia,  together. 

Bossian  Agrionltnral  Exhihition. — Yice-Gonsal-Oeneral  Prince,  of  St. 
Petersburg,  writes  as  follows  under  date  of  March  19,  1887 : 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  committee  of  the  Agricultural  Exhibitiou,  which 
by  permission  of  the  minister  of  imperial  domains  is  to  be  held  this  year  at  Khar^ 
kon,  from  October  2  to  October  2*2  (new  style). 

Foreign  exhibiters  are  invited  to  supply  two  divisions  of  this  exhibition,  viz :  Di- 
vision T,  cattle,  horses,  mules,  asses,  homed  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  &,o. ;  Divis- 
ion YI,  agricultural  machines  and  implements  of  every  description. 

Kharkoff  being  the  center  of  the  agricultural  industry  the  exhibition  is  worthy  of 
the  notice  of  American  manufacturers  and  exhibitors. 
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THE  VATIVE  SHEEP  OF  SOUTH  AMEBICA. 

USPOBT  OF  CONSUL  BAKBR, 

Is  it  not  strange,  in  a  country  like  the  Argentine  Bepublio,  the  meant- 
ain  slopes  and  fiEistnesses  of  whose  interior  provinces  and  territories 
are  the  native  homes  of  several  species  of  wool-prodacing  animals  of 
the  very  first  order,  that  these  animals  should  be  almost  entirely  neg- 
lected, and  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  pastoral  pnrsaits  direct^ 
exclosively  to  the  production  of  sheep  whose  stock  was  originally 
brought  fh)m  Europe!  On  account  of  the  admirable  fitness  of  the 
pampas  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  both  in  respect  to  climate  and 
natural  grasses,  for  the  raising  of  sheep,  it  is  not  surprising  that  that 
industry  has  in  the  last  thirty  years  developed  into  such  grand  pro- 
portions, now  furnishing  nearly  one-third  of  the  wool  clip  of  the  world. 
But  in  the  upper,  and  especially  the  Andine  provinces,  and  in  Patagonia, 
where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  nutritious  grasses,  thus  rendering  those  re- 
gionSi  in  the  absence  of  cultivated  crops,  less  capable  of  sustaining  that 
^Matest  production  of  art,"  the  modern  sheep,  it  has  seemed  to  me  an 
inexcusable  want  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  people  not  to  rear 
and  propagate,  for  the  wool  or  hair,  the  great  flocks  of  native  breeds 
that  roam^  the  wilds  of  those  parts  of  South  America  long  before  the 
Spanish  merino  had  found  its  way  to  this  country,  and  whose  fleeces 
were  so  wonderfully  utilized  by  the  Incas  of  Peru  in  the  manufacture 
of  textile  fabrics. 

HOW  THE  NATIVES  UTILIZED  THEM. 

At  the  time  that  the  Spaniards  first  visited  South  America  there 
were  no  animals  in  the  country  which  exactly  correspotided  to  the  sheep 
of  Europne;  but  they  found  in  Peru  and  in  the  regions  of  the  Andes  sev- 
eral species  of  animals  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  <<  native  sheep" 
{oameroa  de  la  tierra)^  but  which  the  aborigines  called  the  llama,  the 
alpaca,  the  guanaco,  and  the  vicuna.  The  two  first-named  varieties 
were  even  then  nowhere  to  be  seen  in  a  wild  state,  but  were  domestic 
animals  in  the  service  of  the  natives,  just  as  are  our  own  modern  sheep; 
and  history  gives  no  Account  of  how  the  people  came  by  them  or  where 
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they  origiDall^'  came  from.  They  used  the  llamat)  as  beasts  of  harden, 
and  they  raised  the  alpacas  especially  for  their  fleeces,  rarely  using  them 
for  carrying-purposes.  The  other  two  varieties,  the  guanaco  and  the 
vicuna,  were  then,  as  they  are  still,  always  found  in  a  wild  state,  and 
^ere  seldom  domesticated. 

Prescott,  in  his  Conquest  of  Pern,  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  uses  which  the  ancient  Peruvians  made  of  these  native  sheep.  He 
says: 

•  *  *  But  from  the  llama  and  the  kindred  species  of  Peruvian  sheep  they  ob- 
tained a  fleece  adapted  to  the  colder  climate  of  the  table-land,  *<  more  estimable,"  to 
qnote  the  language  of  a  well-informed  writer,  'Hhan  the  fur  of  the  Canadian  beaver, 
tne  fleece  of  the  brebis  des  Calmouks,  or  of  the  Syrian  goat." 

'  -Of  the  four  varieties  of  the  Peruvian  sheep,  the  llama,  the  one  most  familiarly 
known,  is  the  least  valuable  on  account  of  its  wool.  It  is  chiefly  employed  as  a  beast 
of  burden,  for  which,  although  it  is  somewhat  larger  than  any  of  the  other  varieties, 
its  diminutive  size  and  strength  would  seem  to  disqualify  it.  It  carries  a  load  of  a  lit- 
tle more  than  a  hundred  pounds,  and  cannot  travel  over  3  or  4  leagues  in  a  day.  But 
all  this  is  compensated  by  the  little  care  and  cost  required  for  its  management  and  ita 
maintenance.  It  picks  up  an  easy  subsistence  from  the  moss  and  stunted  herbage  that 
grow  scantily  along  the  withered  sides  and  steeps  of  the  Cordilleras.  The  structure 
of  its  stomach,  like  that  of  the  camel,  is  such  as  to  enable  it  to  dispense  with  any  sup- 
ply of  water  for  weeks,  nay,  months  together.  Its  spongy  hoof,  armed  with  a  cLaw  or 
pointed  talon,  to  enable  it  to  take  secure  hold  on  the  ice,  nevf^r  requires  to  be  shod, 
and  the  load,  laid  upon  its  back,  rests  securely  in  its  bed  of  wool,  without  the  aid  of 
girth  or  saddle. 

The  llamas  move  in  troops  of  five  hundred  or  even  a  thousand,  and  thus,  though 
each  individual  carries  but  little,  the  aggregate  is  considerable.  The  whole  caravan 
travels  on  at  its  regular  pace,  passing  the  night  in  the  open  air^  without  suftering 
from  the  coldest  temperature,  and  marching  in  perfect  order  and  m  obedience  to  the 
voice  of  the  driver.  It  is  only  when  overloaded  that  the  spirited  little  animal  refuses 
to  stir ;  and  neither  blows  nor  caresses  can  induce  him  to  rise  from  the  ground.  He 
is  as  sturdy  in  asserting  his  rights  on  this  occasion  as  he  is  usually  docile  and  unre- 
sisting.   *    •    • 

Yet  the  ancient  Peruvians  seem  to  have  valued  the  llama,  in  common  with  the  other 
animals  of  that  genus,  chiefly  for  its  fleece.  Immense  herds  of  these  **  large  cattle," 
as  they  were  called,  and  of  the  *'  smaller  cattle,"  or  alpacas,  were  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  placed  under  the  direction  of  shepherds,  who  conducted  them  from  one 
quarter  of  the  country  to  another,  according  to  the  changes  of  the  season.  These 
migrations  were  regulated  with  all  the  precision  with  which  the  code  of  the  Metta 
determined  the  migrations  of  the  vast  merino  flocks  in  Spain  ;  and  the  Conquerors, 
when  thoy  landed  in  Pern,  were  amazed  at  finding  a  race  of  animals  so  similar  to  their 
own  in  properties  and  habits,  and  under  the  control  of  a  system  of  legislation  which 
might  seem  to  have  been  imported  from  their  native  land.  But  the  richest  store  of 
wool  was  obtained,  not  from  the  domesticated  animals,  but  from  the  two  other  spe- 
cies, the  guauacos  and  the  vicunas,  which  roamed  in  native  freedom  over  the  frt>zen 
ranges  of  the  Cordilleras,  where  not  unfrequently  they  might  be  seen  scaling  the 
snow-covered  peaks,  which  no  living  thing  inhabits  save  the  condor,  the  huge  bird  of 
the  Andes,  whose  broad  pinions  bear  him  up  in  the  atmosphere  to  the  height  of  more 
than  20, 000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  these  rugged  pastures  '*  the  flock  with- 
out a  fold"  finds  sufficient  subsistence  in  the  ychUf  a  species  of  grass  which  is  found 
scattered  all  along  the  great  ridge  of  the  Cordilleras  from  the  equator  to  the  southern 
limits  of  Patagonia.  And  as  these  limits  define  the  territory  traversed  by  the  Peru- 
vian sheep,  which  rarely,  if  ever,  venture  north  of  that  line,  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  this  mysterious  little  plant  is  so  important  to  their  existence  that  the  absence 
of  it  is  the  principal  reason  why  they  have  not  penetrated  to  the  northern  latitudes 
of  Quito  and  New  Granada.— (Vol.  I.  Book  1,  Ch.  V.) 

THE  SEVEBAL  CLASSES  OF  NATIVE  SHEEP. 

While  there  is  a  general  similarity  between  these  several  classes,  yet 
each  one  seems  to  form  a  distinct  genus.  They  all,  however,  appear  to 
be  a  species  of  animal  between  the  sheep  and  the  camel,  since  they  have 
many  points  in  common  with  both.  At  the  same  time  the  genns  is  as 
distinct  as  that  of  the  horse  and  the  ass ;  though,  like  those  animals, 
they  also  can  be  crossed,  which  is  also  the  case  with  the  camel  and  the 
dromedary,  the  sheep  and  the  goat,  and  the  wolf  and  the  dog— none  of 
these  different  species  directly  indicating  thatthey  originally  descended 
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from  the  same  type.  The  llama  and  the  alpaca  are  of  various  colors, 
and  sometimes  speckled.  The  guanaco  and  the  vicuna  are  generally  of 
a  single  color — brown,  approaching  to  red.  The  llama  and  the  alpaca 
are  so  resigned  to  their  state  of  domesticity  that  they  are  scarcely  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves  or  live  in  a  wild  state.*  The  guanaco  and 
the  vicuna  prefer  the  wild  state,  but  they  are  very  susceptible  of  being 
domesticated.  The  Jesuits,  who  established  their  missions  in  this  part 
of  South  America  very  shortly  after  its  discovery,  were  the  first  to  tame 
and  domesticate  the  two  latter  animals,  and  the  first  also  who  under- 
took to  cross  them,  which  they  did  for  the  peculiar  wool  which  the  cross 
produced. 

NOT  POUND  NORTH  OF  ECUADOR. 

Although  these  animals  are  all  indigenous  to  the  Cordilleras  of  the 
Andes,  none  of  them  are  found  north  of  Ecuador,  neither  in  Quito, 
Bogota,  nor  Caracas,  where  the  climate  is  quite  analogous  to  that  of 
Peru  or  the  Argentine  Eepublic.  The  guauacos  are  especially  found  in 
the  extreme  southwestern  portions  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres 


and  in  the  desert  ranges  of  Patagonia  as  far  south  as  the  Straits  ot 
Magellan.  There  they  are  the  principal  food  of  the  Indians,  their  skins 
being  used  for  clothing  and  for  coverings  for  their  wigwams  (toldoa). 
The  Chilians  and  the  Auricanian  Indians  also  have  an  animal,  which 
they  call  the  chilihueque^  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  alpaca  of  Peru, 

•  M.  De  Mousy,  in  his  Description  de  la  Confederation  Argentina,  Vol.  1,  p.  15, 
says  that  the  llama  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  wild  state  in  the  most  desolate  and  in- 
accessible portions  of  the  Andes  of  Bolivia. 
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modified  by  the  climate,  and  wbich  they  formerly  used  as  a  beast  Of 
burden,  but  the  use  of  which  has  in  a  great  measure  been  superseded 
by  the  introduction  of  mules. 

THE  LLAMA.* 

Of  these  several  varieties  of  native  sheep  the  largest  and  strongest  is 
the  llama  (Camehis  llama).  It  was  especially  esteemed  by  the  native 
inhabitants  as  a  beast  of  burden.  Its  load  is  about  100  pounds,  though 
for  short  distances  it  is  able  to  carry  considerably  more.  Its  height  is 
from  4  to  5  feet,  and  the  length  of  its  body  is  about  the  same.  It  has 
a  neck  resembling  somewhat  that  of  the  camel,  and  it  carries  its  head 
in  the  same  manner,  thus  making  it  look  taller  than  it  really  is.  It  has 
no  horns  nor  hump.  Its  hoofs  are  cloven,  and  it  ruminates,  or  chews 
its  cud.  Its  eyes  are  large  and  long,  very  black  and  prominent,  but 
with  a  most  soft  and  gentle  expression.  Its  nostrils  are  wide  and  nigh. 
Its  upper  lip  is  divided  like  that  of  the  camel,  and  it  shows  its  teeth 
when  it  eats;  its  lower  lip  hangs  slightly.  In  its  upper  jaw  it  has 
neither  incisor  nor  canine  teeth,  but  in  the  lower  one  it  has  six  incisors 
and  two  canines ;  it  has  five  molar  teeth  on  each  side  of  both  jaws. 
When  it  walks  it  carries  its  ears  forward  like  a  horse  that  is  frightened; 
wh^n  it  is  lying  down  they  fall  backward;  its  ears  are  sharp-pointed 
and  about  4  inches  long,  and  are  fringed  with  white  hair.  Its  neck  is 
from  2  to  2 jr  feet  long,  slightly  curved,  and  with  a  graceful  movement 
very  much  like  that  of  the  swan.  Its  body  is  shaped  quite  like  that  of 
the  deer,  with  clean,  slender  legs,  its  cloven  hoofs  ending  in  talons  or 
claws  like  those  of  a  bird  of  prey.  Under  its  breast,  over  the  sternum, 
there  is  a  hard,  callous  substance  about  6  inches  long  and  3  inches 
wide,  on  which  it  sleeps  or  rests.  When  it  wishes  to  lie  down  it 
doubles  its  feet  under  its  body  and  falls  on  this  callous,  substance 
with  a  sensible  noise,  very  much  as  the  camel  does,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance some  argue  that  nature  intended  the  animal  for  a  beast  of 
burden.  Its  tail  is  from  8  to  10  inches  long  and  very  woolly.  The 
llama  is  covered  with  a  very  fine  silky  hair  or  wool,  which  is  not  shed, 
like  that  of  the  camel,  but  when  properly  cared  for  grows  to  a  length  of 
from  3  to  4  inches.  The  finest  is  on  its  legs.  On  the  body  the  wool  is 
of  various  colors,  but  under  the  belly  it  is  always  white.  It  neither  has 
the  dirt  nor  the  grease  which  the  fleece  of  a  sheep  possesses,  and  though 
it  is  not  so  esteemed  as  that  of  the  alpaca,  that  portion  which  is  taken 
from  the  loins  fully  rivals  it  in  silkiness  and  softness.  The  animal  rarely 
produces  more  than  one  young  at  a  time,  the  period  of  gestation  being 
six  months,  and  it  comes  to  maturity  at  three  years  of  age.  When  it  is 
angry  it  spits  an  acrid  matter,  and  can  thus  project  it  to  a  considerable 
distance;  but  it  does  not  bite. 

The  Indians  are  very  fond  of  the  meat,  esteeming  it  beyond  that  of 
any  other  animal.  They  dry  it  in  quantities,  and  they  esteem  the  soup 
made  from  it  as  a  sovereign  remedy  in  nearly  all  cases  of  sickness.  The 
step  of  the  llama  is  solemn  and  majestic,  and  it  is  wonderfully  sure- 
footed, seldom  if  ever  making  a  false  step  in  the  mountain  passes,  even 
with  the  heaviest  burdens.  When  a  troop  of  them  are  thus  loaded, 
they  always  go  '* single  file,"  and  they  never  incommode  each  other  or 
dispute  the  way.  It  is  a  very  sensible,  docile  animal,  but  it  resists  bad 
treatment.  When  its  load  is  too  great  it  will  lie  down  and  refuse  to 
move,  although  it  is  castigated.  At  ordinary  labor  the  animal  will  last 
for  twelve  years,  but  those  which  are  used  in  the  mines  do  not  live 

*  In  the  Palermo  Park  of  Baenos  Ayres  there  are  a  number  of  paddocks  filled  with 
ese  different  animals,  and  these  descriptions  are  mostly  taken  from  a  personal  in- 
action of  them. 
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longer  than  three  or  four  years,  in  consequence  of  infirmity  caased 
by  the  solphurous  and  arsenious  exhalations.  In  the  past,  in  the  far 
interior,  these  beasts  of  burden  could  be  seen  in  troops  of  five  hundred, 
but  it  is  now  a  rarity  to  see  a  hundred  together.  They  exhibit  great 
aflfection  for  the  person  who  takes  care  of  them,  and  after  an  absence 
will  bleat  and  make  wonderful  demonstrations  of  joy  at  seeing  him. 

THE  ALPACA. 

The  size  of  the  alpaca  {Cameltts  alpaca)  is  a  little  less  than  that  of 
the  llama,  its  height  being  about  4  feet,  the  length  of  its  body  be- 
ing the  same.  Its  neck  is  neither  so  long  nor  so  delicate,  nor  does  it 
possess  the  noble  presence  of  the  llama,  though  it  is  not  an  uninter- 
esting animal.  The  appearance  of  its  body  when  the  fleece  has  been 
removed  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  llama.  Like  it,  the  upper  lip  is 
divided,  and  it  shows  its  teeth  when  it  eats,  as  also  its  gums,  which  are 
as  black  as  ebony.    Its  head  looks  more  like  that  of  the  sheep,  except 
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ALPACA. 

that  it  always  keeps  its  ears  pointed  forward.  Its  nose,  however,  is 
black,  like  that  of  the  llama,  but  it  is  not  so  long  nor  so  sharp-pointed, 
nor  are  its  nostrils  so  dilated  nor  so  high  up.  Its  hind  legs  are  shorter 
than  its  fore  ones  and  are  somewhat  curved.  Its  hoofs  are  cloven,  but 
the  claws  are  very  small.  It  also  has  a  callous  spot  on  its  breast,  but 
it  is  small.  Its  tail  is  very  bushy.  It  is  a  ruminating  animal,  but  it 
does  not  possess  the  habit  of  spitting  when  it  is  enraged.  It  has  large, 
expressive  black  eyes,  and  its  disposition  is  very  gentle  and  friendly, 
but  it  makes  no  outward  demonstrations  of  joy.  It  drinks  very  little, 
but  has  a  voracious  appetite.  When  used  as  a  beast  of  burden  it  is 
capable  of  carrying  from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  pounds,  but  not 
on  long  journeys.    It  is  on  account  of  its  fleece  that  the  alpaca  is  most 
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esteemed,  and  this  makes  it  the  most  valuable  of  the  South  American 
native  sheep.  The  wool  is  Ions:,  soft,  and  abundant,  being  double  the 
amount  which  the  other  varieties  afiford.  On  its  sides,  breast,  and  back 
its  fleece  is  from  8  to  16  inches  long.  It  is  of  various  colors  and  some- 
times speckled.  Outside  of  the  wool,  and  somewhat  protecting  it,  is  a 
long  hair,  which  is  exceedingly  fine,  so  that  the  fleece  is  really  a  com- 
bination of  hair  and  wool.  It  is  sheared  by  the  Indians  twice  a  year — 
in  June  and  December. 

THE  GUANACO. 

The  guanaco  {Camelus  htcanactis)  is  3^  to  4  feet  in  length  by  about 
4^  feet  in  height.  Except  in  a  few  rare  cases,  it  is  always  found  in  the 
wild  state.  When  young  it  is,  however,  very  easily  tamed ;  when  old 
it  is  impossible.  It  is  always  of  the  same  color,  a  brownish  red.  In  its 
general  appearance  it  resembles  the  llama,  the  most  notable  differ- 
ences being  a  greater  curvature  of  the  back,  a  more  shaggy  fleece,  and 
smaller  feet.  Its  head  is  more  oval  and  not  so  large.  It  also  lacks  the 
callous  spot  on  its  breast,  and  its  nostrils  are  small.  Its  upper  lip  is 
split  and  it  has  the  teeth  of  the  llama,  and,  like  it,  it  has  the  habit  of 
spitting.  Its  disposition  and  habits,  however,  are  very  different,  and 
show  that  the  guanaco  is  of  a  different  race.  There  is  no  European 
animal  which  so  much  resembles  it  as  the  grayhound,  and,  like  it,  its 


GUANACO. 


legs  always  seem  to  be  too  long  for  its  body.  The  guanaco  is  the  fleet- 
est animal  which  South  America  produces,  and  it  is  so  courageous  that 
when  surrounded  by  the  hunters  it  will  turn  upon  them  and  trample 
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them  under  foot  in  its  efforts  to  escape.  It  is  gregarioas,  and  it  is  gen- 
erally seen  in  droves  or  flocks  of  from  two  to  three  hundred.  They  are 
vigilant  and  exceedingly  circumspect  in  their  movements,  and  when 
feeding  place  one  of  their  number  as  a'sentinel  to  announce  the  arrival 
of  an  enemy.  The  flocks  which  are  now  to  be  seen  on  the  frontiers  have 
generally  a  very  large  excess  of  males,  for  the  reason  that  being  stronger 
and  swifter  of  foot  than  the  females,  and  perhaps  lacking  that  curiosity 
which  induces  the  latter  to  approach  too  near  to  a  point  of  danger,  they 
more  readily  escape  the  toils  of  the  hunters. 

Darwin,  in  his  Voyage  of  a  Naturalidt  Around  the  World  (p.  166), 
gives  the  following  very  interesting  account  of  the  gnanaco  and  its 
habits,  viz: 

The  gaanaoo,  or  wild  llaina,i8  the  oharaoteristio  qaadraped  of  the  plains  of  Pata- 
gonia. It  is  the  Soath  American  representative  of  the  camel  of  the  East.  It  is  an 
elegant  animal  in  a  state  of  nature,  with  a  long,  sleek  neck  and  fine  legs.  It  is  very 
common  over  the  whole  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the  continent  as  far  sonth  as  the 
islands  near  Cape  Horn.  It  generally  lives  in  small  herds  of  from  a  half  a  dozen  to 
thirtjr  in  each,  bnt  on  the  banks  of  the  Santa  Crnz  we  saw  one  herd  which  must  have 
contained  five  hnndred  at  least. 

They  are  generally  wild  and  extremely  wary.  Mr.  Stokes  told  me  that  one  day  he 
saw  thron^n  a  glass  a  herd  of  these  animals  which  evidently  had  been  frightened  and 
were  mnnin^^  away  at  full  speed,  although  their  distance  was  so  great  that  he  conld 
not  distinguish  them  with  tne  naked  eye.  The  sportsman  frequently  receives  the 
first  notice  of  their  presence  by  hearing  from  a  long  distance  their  pecnliar  shrill, 
neighing  note  of  alarm.  If  he  then  looks  attentively  he  win  probably  see  the  herd 
standing  in  a  line  on  the  side  of  some  distant  hill.  On  approaching  nearer  a  few 
more  squeals  are  given,  and  off  they  set  ac  an  apparently  slow  bnt  really  quick  canter 
along  some  narrow  beaten  track  to  a  neighboiing  hiU.  If.  however,  by  chance  he 
meets  a  single  animal  or  several  together  they  will  generally  stand  motionless  and 
intently  g»ze  at  him,  then  perhaps  move  on  a  few  yards,  torn  around,  and  gaze 
again.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  difference  in  their  shyness  f  Do  they  mistake  a 
roan  in  the  distance  for  their  chief  enemy,  the  puma,  or  does  curiosity  overcome  . 
their  timidity  f  That  they  are  curious  is  certain,  for  if  a  person  lies  on  the  ground 
and  plays  stranee  antics,  such  as  throwing  his  feet  np  in  the  air,  they  will  almost 
always  approach  by  degrees  to  reconnoiter  him.  It  was  an  artifice  that  was  fre- 
quently practiced  by  our  sportsmen  with  success,  and  it  had  moreover  the  advantage 
of  allowing  several  shots  to  be  fired,  which  were  all  taken  as  parts  of  the  performance. 

On  the  mountains  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  I  have  more  than  once  seen  a  guanaco,  on 
being  approached,  not  only  neigh  and  squeal,  but  prance  and  leap  about  in  the  most 
ridiculous  manner,  apparently  in  defiance  of  a  challenge.  These  animals  are  verv 
easily  domesticated ;  and  I  have  seen  some  thus  kept  near  a  house  in  Patagonia,  though 
under  no  restraint  whatever.  They  are  in  this  state  very  bold  and  re^ly  attack  a 
man  by  striking  him  from  behind  with  both  knees.  It  is  asserted  that  the  motive 
for  these  attacks  is  Jealousy  on  account  of  their  females.  The  wild  gnanacos,  bow- 
ever,  have  no  idea  of  defense ;  even  a  single  dog  will  secure  one  of  these  large  ani- 
mals until  the  huntsman  comes  up.  In  many  oi  their  habits  they  are  like  sheep  in  a 
llock.  Thus  when  they  see  men  approaching  in  several  directions  on  horseback  they 
soon  become  bewildered  and  know  not  which  way  to  run.  This  greatly  facilitates 
the  Indian  way  of  hunting,  for  they  are  thus  easily  driven  to  a  central  point  and  are 
encompassed. 

The  ^uanacos  readily  take  to  the  water;  several  times  at  Port  Valdesthey  were 
seen  swimming  from  island  to  island.  Byron,  in  his  Voyage,  says  he  saw  them  drink- 
ing salt  water.  Some  of  our  officers  likewise  saw  a  hera  apparently  drinking  the 
briny  fluid  from  a  saUna  near  Cape  Blanco.  I  imagine  in  several  parts  of  the  coun- 
try if  they  do  not  drink  salt  water  they  drink  none  at  all.  In  the  middle  of  the  day 
they  frequently  roll  in  the  dust  in  saucer-shaped  hollows.  The  males  fight  together. 
Two  one  day  passed  quite  close  to  me,  squealing  and  trying  to  bite  each  other,  and 
several  were  shot  with  their  hides  deeply  scored.  Herds  sometimes  appear  to  set  out 
ou  exploring  parties.  At  Bahia  Blanca,  where  within  30  miles  of  the  coast  these 
animals  are  exceedingly  infrequent,  I  one  day  saw  the  tracks  of  thirty  or  forty,  which 
had  come  in  a  direct  line  to  a  muddy  salt-water  creek.  They  then  must  hiave  per- 
ceived that  they  were  approaching  the  sea,  for  they  had  wheeled  with  the  regularity 
of  cavalry,  and  had  returned  back  in  as  straight  aline  as  they  had  advanced. 
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THE  VIOU!f  A. 

The  vicana  {Camelus  vicuna^  LinD6)  is  the  smallest  and  most  deli- 
cately formed  of  any  of  the  native  sheep,  but  its  wool  is  the  finest,  and 
on  that  acconnt  it  is  the  most  interesting  and  highly  prized.  Its  height 
is  only  about  3^  feet  and  2^  in  length,  and  its  body  is  much  lighter.  It 
only  weighs  from  75  to  100  pounds,  while  the  llama  weighs  250.  In  its 
general  form  and  appearance,  however,  it  corresponds  to  the  other  varie- 
ties. Its  head  seems  large  for  the  size  of  its  body  and  is  more  oval,  but 
it  runs  almost  to  a  point,  its  snout  being  quite  sharp,  thus  making  its 
upper  lip,  which  is  divided,  and  its  mouth  very  small.  Its  head,  how- 
ever, is  erect,  and  is  covered  with  wool  of  a  reddish  color,  which  is  also 
the  color  of  the  fleece.  Its  nostrils  and  teeth  are  also  small,  and  its  up- 
per gums  are  black.  Its  ears  are  sharp-pointed  and  stand  erect,  and 
its  neck,  where  it  joins  the  body,  forms  quite  a  depression.  It  has  no 
callous  spot  on  its  breast.  Its  legs  are  delicate  and  seem  very  long,  com- 
pared with  the  size  of  its  body.  Its  feet  are  small.  Its  wool  is  the  finest, 
the  softest,  and  the  most  silky  that  is  known,  and  when  it  has  been 
cleared  of  the  hair  which  grows  with  it.  it  is  regarded  as  the  most  valu- 
able in  the  world.  The  wool  on  the  back  is  without  any  mixture  of  hair, 
while  on  the  rest  of  the  body  it  is  even  longer  than  the  wool,  thus  some- 
what protecting  it.    The  wool  on  the  belly  is  white. 


VICUNA. 

The  vicufia  does  not  possess  the  gracefulness  of  the  other  classes  of 
native  sheep.  It  lacks  the  majestic  appearance  of  the  llama,  the  soft 
and  expressive  look  of  the  alpaca,  or  the  independent  and  lively  car- 
riage of  the  guanaco.  Its  eyes  are  black,  but  without  expression, 
rather  round  than  oblong,  and  as  the  pupil  occupies  all  the  iris,  it  gives 
it  a  vacant  look.  It  ruminates,  but  drinks  very  little  water.  It  is  gre- 
garious and  inhabits  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Andes,  and  the  flocks  are 
frequently  mixed  with  those  of  the  guanaco.  They  are  very  timid  and 
difficult  to  secure.  It  is  calculated,  however,  that  250,000  vicunas  are 
still  annually  hunted  down. 

THE  WOOLS  OP  THE  NATIVE  SHEEP. 

In  the  relative  value  of  the  wools  of  these  four  varieties  of  native  sheep 
there  is  a  very  great  difference.     Mr.  John  Harratt,  deceased,  late  of 
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this  proviDce^  an  Irishman,  for  many  years  a  sheep-farmer  on  a  large 
scale,  and  who  made  a  scientific  study  of  ^the  best  ways  and  means  of 
refining  the  wools  of  the  Argentine  Bepablic,  took  likewise  an  enthu- 
siastic interest  in  the  native  varieties  of  sheep,  which  he  also  raised  on 
his  estancta.  From  a  paper  which  he  prepared  on  the  subject  of  these 
wools  I  give  the  following  as  his  estimate  of  them : 

WOOL  OF  THE  LLABCA. 

It  \b  what  is  called  ordinary,  long,  mixed  with  hair,  yery  flacoidi  and  lacking;  elas- 
ticity ;  generally  hazel-colored,  bat  the  belly- wool  is  al wave  white.  It  lacks  the  oil 
and  dirt  of  that  of  the  ordinary  sheep.  It  is  not  exported  from  the  country,  bat  it  is 
manafactnred  by  means  of  hand  looms  in  the  interior  into  blankets  and  coarse  woolens. 

WOOL  OF  THE  ALPACA. 

This  wool,  which  is  generally  black,  is  very  long,  sometimes  g^wins  to  the  lenfftb 
of  12  inches  and  more.  It  is  somewhat  wayy,  bat  of  the  class  which  in  this  market 
is  caUed  smooth  {lisa).  It  does  not  possess  the  property  of  felting  or  of  being  faUed, 
except  in  a  verv  imperfect  manner.  It  is  verv  elastic,  bat  takes  color  with  difflcalty, 
and  only  after  being  very  thoroaghly  scoared.  It  is  soft,  silky,  and  Instroas,  whicli 
characteristics  it  does  not  lose  npon  being  colored.  It  is  liable  to  break  nnder  the 
comb,  bat  this  probably  arises  from  its  extreme  length  and  the  fineness  of  the  fiber. 
There  are  still  considerable  qaantities  of  this  wool  sent  to  Earope,  bat  the  greater 
part  of  the  annual  Yield  is  mannfactared  here  In  the  coantr^r,  the  wool  being  in  great 
lepate  for  making  blankets,  rags,  carpets,  and  varions  species  of  cloth. 

WOOL  OF  THS  GUAKACO. 

This  is  at  present  only  obtained  fh>m  the  skins  of  the  wild  animals  after  being 
trapped  and  killed.  It  is  of  the  same  natnre  and  color  as  that  of  the  vicofia ;  bat  with 
thisdifference,  that  it  is  shorter,  coarser,  and  of  a  color  which  is  not  so  strong.  Besides, 
it  is  so  mixed  with  hair  as  to  lose  considerable  of  its  yalae.  It  is  also  so  dirty  and  so  fall 
of  scarf  as  to  make  it  sometimes  quite  unmerchantable :  but  this  perhaps  is  not  the  re- 
sult of  any  infirmity  in  the  animal,  but  on  account  of  its  having  been  tiOcen  at  an  im- 
proper time  for  the  wool.  But  when  thoroughly  scoured  the  wool  is  Tcry  fine  and 
soft,  and  is  greatly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  hats.  A  thick  muslin  is  also 
manufacture  from  it,  quite  impervious  to  water,  which  Is  used  for  umbrellas.  Con- 
siderable quantities  are  expdHed  to  Earope,  where  it  is  greatly  esteemed.  It  would 
be  greatly  improved  if  the  wool  were  separated  according  to  its  qualities  and  assorted 
as  is  done  witn  that  of  the  vicufia. 

WOOL  OF  THB  TICUHA. 

It  is  of  a  very  flast  color  and  exceedin^^ly  appreciated  on  account  of  its  fineness  and 
the  silkinees  of  its  touch.  Indeed  it  gives  a  fleece  more  valuable  than  that  of  any 
other  animal  in  the  world — "more estimable,"  as  has  been  truly  said,  *'  than  the  fur  of 
the  Canadian  beaver,  the  fleece  of  the  brebU  dei  Calmouka,  or  of  the  Svrian  goat.'^ 
The  wool  is  finer  than  that  of  Cachemire  or  of  the  goat  of  Bucbaria.  Perhaps  its  only 
defect  is  the  color ;  and  even  yet  the  secret  of  ffiving  it  any  other  color  than  black  has 
not  been  discovered  in  Europe,  although  the  Indians  of  Peru  managed  to  give  it  most 
brilliant  colors.  One  inconvenience  in  regard  to  this  wool  is  that  it  is  more  or  less 
mixed  with  hair,  but  this  could  be  readily  obviated  if  the  animal  was  properly  do- 
mesticated and  refined.  It  has  the  property  of  bein|;  felted  and  fulled  m  a  very  re- 
markable degree.  If  this  wool  could  be  produced  white  it  would  be  almost  invalua- 
ble. The  diameter  of  the  fiber  is  as  follows:  On  the  back.  7  to  ti  decrees;  on  the 
neck,  5  to  6  degrees ;  on  the  le^  8  degrees,  eirometer  of  Dolland.  Wool  of  the  neck 
in,tuo  to  Tvfioxf  of  an  inok ;  or  the  back,  lo.ioo  to  TTrftnr  of  an  inch ;  of  the  leg,  lo.top 
of  an  inch ;  the  red  hair  on  the  back  ijilooi  and  the  wliite  hair  of  the  belly,  -nctvv 
to  yrflfeff  of  an  inch. 

NATIVE  MANUPAOTUBES  OP  THESE  WOOLS. 

Not  a  great  quantity  of  the  wool  of  any  of  these  animals  is  shipped 
from  the  country ;  the  exact  amount,  however,  cannot  be  known  for  the 
reason  that  the  exports  of  wool  are  not  classified  by  the  authorities* 
The  greater  portion  is  consumed  in  the  country.  It  is  used  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  interior  in  the  manufacture  of  yarns,  threads,  and  a 
variety  of  woolen  textiles.  They  display  a  wonderful  skill,  without  the 
usual  appliances  of  the  art,  in  the  making  of  shawls,  ponchos,  rugs,  &c. 
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Some  of  these  fabrics  are  a  marvel  to  all  who  examine  them.  By  nep- 
arating  the  filaments  of  different  tints  of  the  vicuna  wool,  and  making 
threads  of  them  with  the  spindle,  they  are  enabled,  by  means  of  a  com- 
mon hand-loom,  to  weave  a  cloth  which,  aside  from*^  the  striking  ar- 
rangement of  its  colors,  is  far  superior  in  closeness  of  texture  to  the 
best  woolens  of  commerce.  The  best  of  these  native  fabrics  are  made 
in  Catamarca  and  some  of  the  other  upper  provinces,  but  not  in  quanti- 
ties to  meet  the  demand.  The  principal  merit  of  these  native  ponchos, 
shawls,  &c.,  is  that  they  are  entirely  impervious  to  water,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  are  light  and  fine ;  and  they  readily  command  exorbi- 
tant prices,  ranging  from  one  to  five  hundred  dollars,  gold,  according  to 
their  finish,  thus  quite  rivaling  the  camel's-hair  shawls.  To  make  them, 
however,  is  the  work  of  many  months  of  exacting,  hard  labor.  As  the 
hunting  of  the  vicufias  is  somewhat  difficult,  and  they  are  becoming 
somewhat  scarce  on  account  of  the  recklessness  with  which  they  are 
slaughtered,  the  price  must  soon  go  even  beyond  these  figures. 

DOMESTICATION  AND  BBFINEMENT  OP  NATIVE  SHEEP. 

In  regard  to  the  domestication  of  these  animals  and  the  refining  and 
improving  of  their  fleeces  by  a  proper  system  of  breeding,  there  seems 
to  be  no  question.  So  far  as  the  llama  and  the  alpaca  are  concerned, 
the  ease  with  which  they  are  domesticated  is  historical.  When  the 
Spanish  invaders  conquered  the  country  they  found  both  of  these  ani- 
mals in  the  service  of  the  natives,  either  employed  as  beasts  of  burden 
or  carefully  attended  under  the  direction  of  shepherds  for  the  fleeces 
which  they  furnished.  They  are  still  to  be  seen  domesticated  in  flocks 
through  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  some  of  the  Andine  provinces  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  cared  for  and  folded  just  as  the  European  variety  is  here. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  they  have  been  greatly  superseded  as  beasts 
of  burden  by  the  mule,  and  as  wool-producing  .animals  by  the  modern 
sheep.  !No  particular  pains  have  ever  been  taken  to  domesticate  the 
guanaco  and  the  vicuna }  but  the  efforts  of  the  early  Jesuits  in  this  line 
prove  the  easy  success  with  which  it  can  be  done.  The  ancient  Peru- 
vians do  not  seem  to  have  tamed  them,  but,  although  they  roamed  in 
a  wild  state,  it  was  not  permitted  to  kill  them,  except  under  certain 
conditions,  but  in  the  proper  season  the  great  flocks  which  were  found 
in  the  mountain  passes  were  surrounded,  carefully  captured,  sheared, 
and  then  allowed  to  go  free  again. 

Prescott,  in  a  very  graphic  manner,  informs  us  how  these  great  hunt- 
ing expeditions  were  managed.  In  his  Conquest  of  Peru,  Vol.  I,  page 
147,  he  says: 

Although  roaming  withoat  a  master  over  the  bonndless  wastes  of  the  Cordilleras, 
the  Peravian  peasant  was  never  allowed  to  hunt  these  wild  animals,  which  were  pro- 
tected bj  laws  as  severe  as  were  the  sleek  herds  that  grazed  on  the  more  ooltivated 
slopes  of  the  plateau.  The  wild  game  of  the  forest  and  the  mountain  was  as  much 
the  property  of  the  Government  as  if  it  had  been  inclosed  in  a  park  or  penned  within 
a  fold.  It  was  only  on  stated  occasions,  at  the  great  hunts,  which  took  place  once  a 
year,  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  Inca»  or  his  principal  officers,  that 
the  game  was  allowed  to  be  taken.  These  hunts  were  not  repeated  in  the  same 
quarter  of  the  country  oftener  than  once  in  four  years.  At  the  api)ointed  time  all 
those  living  in  the  district  and  its  neighborhood  to  the  number,  it  might  be,  of  fifty 
or  sixty  thousand  men,  were  distributed  around,  so  as  to  fbrm  a  cordon  of  immense 
extent,  that  should  embrace  the  whole  country^  which  was  to  be  hunted  over.  The 
men  were  armed  with  long  poles  and  spears  with  which  they  beat  up  the  game  of 
every  dettoription  lurking  in  the  woods,  the  valleys,  and  the  mountains,  killing  the 
beasts  of  prey  without  mercy  and  driving  the  guanacos  and  vaculkas  towards  the  center 
of  the  wide-extended  circle,  where  they  found  no  place  for  shelter  or  escape.  •  •  • 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  sheep,  amounting  usually  to  30,000  or  40,000,  or  even  a  larger 
number,  after  being  carefully  caught  and  sheared,  were  suffered  to  escape  and  regain 
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tkeir  solitary  liannts  among  tbe  monntaiDS.    The  wool  thns  collected  was  deposited 
in  the  royal  luagaziuesi  wheuce  iu  due  time  i  t  was  dealt  out  to  the  people.    The  coarser 

Jiuality  was  worked  up  into  garmenU  for  their  own  use,  and  the  tiuer  for  the  luca; 
or  none  but  an  Inca  noble  could  wear  the  tine  fabric  of  the  vicnfla. 

Ou  the  subject  of  domesticating  these  native  sheep  I  translate  the 
following  from  what  Mr.  Harratt  has  written : 

Experience  has  taught  as  that  every  wild  animal,  provided  he  is  not  very  savage  or 
provided  by  nature  with  facilities  for  his  own  protection,  can  be  tamed  aud  eveu  do- 
mesticated. We  have  in  the  vicuna  and  other  varieties  of  the  South  American  sheep 
an  illustration  of  this  fact.  When  any  of  these  animals  are  taken  very  youog  they 
can  be  tamed  without  the  least  difficulty.  Up  to  the  present  time  no  attempts  have 
been  made  to  form  very  lan^e  flocks  of  them,  at  least  not  since  the  Jesuits  were  ex- 

E3lled  from  the  country.  Iknow,  however,  that  a  sheep  farmer  in  QniUota,  in  the 
epublio  of  Chili,  for  an  experiment,  tamed  twenty  guanacos,  which  would  every 
morning  go  out  to  graze  and  return  at  night  unattend^.  Once  tamed,  the  animals 
in  their  successive  generations  continued  in  the  same  domestic  state.  The  Jesuits  at 
the  time  of  their  expulsion  had  six  hundred  tame  viouQas,  and  had  they  remained  in 
the  country  the  domestication  of  these  animals  would  have  been  an  assured  fact. 

The  annual  shearing  of  the  yicuILa,  without  any  other  attention,  would  cause  a 
great  improvement  in  the  wool,  making;  the  fleece  much  more  regular  and  even,  and 
thus  it  would  lose  much  of  tbe  nair  which  grows  with  it,  the  value  of  the  fleece  being 
greatly  enhanced  thereby.  The  wool  of  the  alpaca,  now  ao  little  oared  for,  also  ad- 
mits of  ^reat  improvement  and  is  deserving  of  attention.  Since  time  immemorial 
the  Indian  has  preferred  a  black  color  and  to  have  his  clothing  black,  but  it  is 
equallv  as  easy  to  raise  white  alpacas  as  white  sheep,  and  in  the  same  manner  and  by 
a  similar  treatment  it  is  equally  easy  to  cause  the  hair  to  entirely  disappear  from  the 
fleece,  which  would  increase  the  value  of  the  wool  threefold.  Spain  set  the  example 
of  crossing  the  breeds  of  sheep  in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  wool  over  two 
thousand  years  ago,  and  Columela  has  immortalized  his  name  by  what  he  has  done 
in  this  respect  by  establishing  a  breed  of  sheep  which  has  extended  over  the  entire 
world.  The  Spaniards,  however,  seem  to  have  lost  their  enterprise,  and  have  allowed 
other  nations  to  surpass  them ;  at  least  they  have  left  for  other  nations  and  future 
times  the  improvement  which  can  be  made  in  the  quality  of  wool  by  the  crossing  of 
sheep  with  the  viculla. 

Art  and  the  experiments  of  man  have  made  great  modifications  in  the  productions 
of  nature ;  and  in  no  department  of  science  have  there  been  greater  advances  made 
than  in  that  of  the  crossing  of  diflerent  classes  of  animals,  by  which  the  hybrid  be- 
comes more  valuable  than  the  original  stock.  We  know  by  experiment  that  the 
fleece  of  the  alpaca  crossed  with  the  male  of  the  guanaco^  or  that  of  the  llama 
crossed  in  the  same  way,  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  original  alpaca  or  llama. 
We  also  know  that  bv  crossing  a  white  Uama  with  a  red  guanaco  the  foal  becomes 
white.  The  native  sheep  do  not  belong  to  the  same  genus  that  the  camel  does,  al- 
though many  persons  think  so ;  or,  at  least,  they  partake  equally  of  the  properties  of 
the  sheep.  Tne  vicufia  is  not  larger  than  some  merino  sheep,  produces  wool,  is  timid 
and  inoffensive;  has  the  same  bleat,  and  in  the  same  manner  strikes  the  ground  with 
its  foot  when  it  is  enraged.  Whv  is  not  the  alpaca  equall>[  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment f  Although  it  is  not  possible,  without  further  experiments,  to  know  the  full 
effect  of  crossing  the  alpaca  with  the  modem  sheep,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  from  what 
we  already  know,  that  a  breed  could  be  produced  which  would  exhibit  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  qualities  of  the  fleece.  We  all  know  what  Bakewell  has  done  in 
this  respect,  b^  selecting  the  most  perfect  individuals  of  the  same  family  for  breeding 
purposes,  and  it  seems  almost  certain  that  every  class  of  animals,  domestic  or  wild,  is 
susceptible  of  improvement.  Thns,  the  hair  can  be  made  to  disappear  from  the  fleece 
of  the  vicufia  by  selecting  animals  for  propagation  which  have  but  little  hair  upon 
their  bodies.  And  as  the  rule  is  general  that  the  offspring  partake  of  the  peculiari- 
ties and  characteristics  of  their  parents,  the  quantity  of  the  hair  would  go  on  de- 
creasing in  successive  generations,  until  it  disappeared  altogether.  And  in  ail  proba- 
bility it  would  be  equally  easy  to  produce  white  wool  from  the  vicufia,  for  that  ani- 
mal is  not  unfreqnently  of  that  color. 

GENERAL  INDIFFERENCE  ON   THE   SUBJECT. 

While  these  are  the  views  of  a  geutleman  who  devoted  the  best  jears 
of  his  lile  to  the  advancement  of  the  sheep  industry  of  the  River  Plate, 
and  believed  that,  by  crossing  and  breeding  in,  there  were  grand  possi- 
bilities for  the  refinement  of  the  wools  of  the  native  sheep,  yet  in  late 
years,  especially,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  scarcely  anything  has  been  at- 
tempted in  the  lati  er  uirection.     Here,  in  the  provinces  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
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the  only  sheep  which  occapy  its  great  natural  pastores  are  the  Euro])eaD 
varieties.  Except  in  the  quintas  of  wealthy  pix>prietors  or  m  the  pad- 
docks of  the  pablic  parks,  bat  little  is  now  seen  of  the  native  sheep 
which  once  had.  the  exclasive  range  of  the  vast  pampas  of  this  part  of 
SoQth  America.  In  the  wilds  of  Patagonia  and  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Andes  what  remain  of  these  remarkable  animals  are  now  almost  ex- 
dnsively  to  be  found.  In  the  upper  provinces  and  in  Peru  and  Bolivia 
they  are  occasionally  to  be  met  within  a  domestic  state,  and  sometimes^ 
especially  the  llama  and  the  alpaca,  in  considerable  numbers ;  but  no 
efforts  are  made  to  improve  their  condition  or  the  quality  of  their  wools. 
The  basiness  requires  more  patience  and  a  greater  amount  of  scientific 
labor  than  the  rude  natives  and  half-breeds  of  the  far  interior  are  quali- 
fied to  bestow  upon  it.  As  were  their  fathers  before  them,  they  are 
content  with  the  mere  raising  of  these  native  sheep.  The  wool  mixed 
with  hair  which  they  obtain  from  their  shearings  is  amply  sufilcient  to 
meet  the  wants  and  conditions  of  their  primitive  mode  of  life,  and  they 
are  too  indolent  to  make  experiments  about  a  matter  in  regard  to 
which  they  are  utterly  indilferent.  And  so,  unless  a  new  and  more  in- 
vestigating race  of  men  come  in  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation, 
nothing  will  ever  be  done  here  in  the  country  for  the  refinement  of  these 
native  breeds  of  sheep. 

ACCLIMATIZATION  OP  THE  ANIMALS  ELSEWHERE. 

Whether  these  animals  would  bear  a  transfer  to  other  countries^ 
where  they  might  be  better  appreciated,  is  a  question  which  does  not 
appear  to  be  fully  settled.  I  believe,  however,  that  through  the  efforts 
of  naturalists  they  are  now  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  parks  and  zo- 
ological gardens  of  the  large  cities  of  Europe  and  the  United  States^ 
though  in  those  places  they  are  only  kept  for  show.  This,  however^ 
would  seem  to  prove  that  they  can  be  acclimatized.  In  examining  the 
files  of  an  old  paper  a  short  time  ago,  I  saw  a  notice  that  a  Mr.  A.  J. 
Duffield,  an  Englishman,  had  greatly  interested  himself  in  the  native 
sheep  of  this  part  of  iSoutJi  America,  and  was  Uien  undertaking  the  ex- 
periment of  transporting  a  flock  of  alpacas  to  Australia.  A  letter  of 
his  on  the  subject,  written  from  Potosi  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  gives 
a  great  amount  of  information  as  to  these  animals,  and  is  as  accurate 
in  description  and  detail  as  though  it  were  just  written.  It  is  so  full 
of  interest  that  I  made  a  copy  of  it,  and  give  it  below: 

MR.  DUFFIELD'S  labors. 

Potosi,  November  25,  1862. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  wrote  yoa  in  July  laat  from  the  desert  of  Atacama,  the  dangers  and 
miseries  of  which,  to  one  who  has  hardly  seen  the  bash,  mach  less  lived  in  it,  were 
almost  iusnpportable.  I  was,  however,  saved  from  the  danger  of  leaving  my  bonea 
to  whiten  in  its  bnming  sand  by  a  little  plnck  on  my  part  and^reat  intelTiffenoe  and 
endurance  on  the  part  of  my  male — an  animal  the  valae  of  which  is  hardly  Known  in 
oar  part  of  Enrope  and  which  for  purposes  of  exploration  in  Australia  wonld  be  in- 
valoable.  You  will  hardly  credit  it,  but  my  mule  was  nearly  three  days  and  two 
nights  without  taking  water  and  twenty-four  hours  without  food;  and  she  carried 
me  for  those  forty  hours  at  an  average  rate  of  6  miles  an  hour. 

Notwithstandiug  the  intense  heat  of  Atacama,  I  met  llamas  everywhere^  audwaa 
gratified  at  seeing,  for  the  first  time,  a  flock  of  some  two  or  three  hundred  vicuILas  on 
the  banks  of  the  wliite  lakes  of  Ascotan.  The  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  of  these 
cbarmiug  lakes  is  not  less  than  8,000  feet,  but  the  heat  is  as  great  by  day  as  I  ever  felt 
it  on  a  hot-wind  day  in  Melbourne  in  February.  The  nights,  however,  are  bitter  oold, 
and  the  lakes  are  frozen  over  in  a  few  hours  sufflcionily  hard  to  walk  over  them. 

For  another  hundred  miles  and  before  crossing  the  Cordilleras  I  met  with  these  an- 
imals and  their  congeners,  the  llama  and  alpaca,  at  various  elevations,  and  was 
much  pleased  on  visiting  a  swampy  bacieuda  or  estate,  belonging  to  a  commouity  cf 
nuns,  in  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  largest  flock  of  alpacas  that  I  had  ever  seen. 
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They  bad,  however,  been  allowed  a  promisouons  intercourse  with  the  llamas,  and  it 
was  easy  to  see  at  a  glance  how  much  of  grace  and  symmetry  the  animal  had  lost  by 
the  connection,  to  say  not  hing  of  the  great  damage  done  to  the  quality  of  the  wool. 
From  what  I  remember  of  this  family  in  the  royal  park  of  Melbourne,  I  have  very  se- 
rious doubts  whether  you  have  any  pure  alpacas  in  Victoria,  or  if  one  or  two  males, 
they  are  of  very  inferior  breed. 

What  has  pleased  me  and  rewarded  me  most  for  the  horrible  Journeys  I  have  passed 
is  in  being  able  to  verify  by  personal  observation  the  important  fact  that  the  alpaca 
will  live  and  thrive  in  the  hottest  and  coldest  climates,  enduring  all  risers  and  trials 
of  the  most  rapid  change  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  provid^  the  climate  be  diy . 
Here,  from  the  coast  to  the  peak  of  the  Silver  Cerro  of  this  once  silver  city,  a  height 
of  moie  than  16,U00  feet,  the  air  is  so  dry  and  so  charged  with  electricity  that  your 
hair  goes  off  in  small  shocks  when  you  comb  it.  Even  in  the  rainy  season,  which  con- 
tinues four  or  five  months,  this  quality  of  the  atmosphere  continues,  so  much  so  that 
on  the  snowy  heights  of  Cura  Guara  or  the  slopes  of  the  highest  ranee  of  the  Andes 
the  cold  is  not  so  penetrating  or  trying  as  it  is  in  London  in  the  month  of  November. 
Although  the  city  of  Potosi  is  at  an  elevation  of  some  14,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  you  never  see  afire  or  a  stove  in  any  house  in  the  coldest  season ;  and  though 
you  experience  all  the  four  European  seasons  of  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter 
in  one  day  and  every  day  of  the  year  in  this  extraordinary  city,  the  rapidity  and  vio- 
lence of  these  chanjges  produce  no  ill  effects  on  the  health  of  man  or  the  inferior  ani- 
mals. In  spite  of  the  peculiar  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  which  now  appears  necessary 
to  the  cultivation  of  alpacas,  there  was  a  time  when  the  Peruvians  were  amongst  the 
first  agriculturists  of  their  age,  when  the  alpaca  browsed  in  the  moist  and  filthy  at- 
mosphere of  the  Peruvian  coast;  and  if  this  intelligent  and  valuable  animal  could 
live  and  thrive  there,  theie  is  no  part  of  Australia  or  New  Zealand  where  it  would 
not  equally  live  and  thrive. 

If  you  could  only  see  the  hot  sandy  desert  where  I  met  with  these  animals,  or  the 
bleak,  barren,  and  horribly  desolate  mountains  which  they  climb  in  search  of  a  very 

Srecarious  living  for  eight  months  in  the  year,  you  would  wonder  how  these  creatures 
ve.  Here  and  there  they  will  find  a  few  dry  ferns,  growing  between  barren  rocks, 
or  sheltered  from  the  scorching  heat  between  large  stones.  The  ice  plant  and  its  rela- 
tions, with  a  few  other  green  things,  that  only  just  peep  out  of  the  earth,  and  which 
BO  sheep  could  nibble,  form  the  chief  food— together  with  any  hardy  shrub  which  the 
Indian  has  not  cut  down  for  fire-wood — for  the  alpaca.  In  snort  they  will  live  where 
a  sheep  would  die,  and  oue  of  the  great  benefits  which  this  animal  will  confer  upon 
Australia  will  be  to  make  as  valuable  in  the  fullness  of  time  its  waste,  unconquered, 
and  almost  impenetrable  lands  as  its  glorious,  broad  agricultural  plains. 

The  flesh  of  the  alpaca  and  llama  requires  to  be  known  before  any  one  who  has  not 
tasted  it  can  believe  m  its  flavor.  One  of  my  friends,  at  whose  house  I  spent  a  few  days 
in  the  desert,  was  greatly  concerned  on  finding  on  the  day  of  my  arrival  that  the  only 
Joint  for  dinner  was  the  choice  cut  of  a  llama.  He  said  nothing  until  dinner  was 
over  and  then  **  hoped  I  had  dined  well.''  The  truth  is  I  had  been  served  twice  to  this 
Icdian  fare  without  knowing  whether  I  was  eating  fine  mutton  or  luscious  veal,  for 
it  had  a  dash  of  both.  I  ate  llama  all  the  time  I  was  there,  and  everywhere  I  go  I 
oall  for  llama.  It  makes  very  good  charqui  (jerked  beef),  and  the  oaldo  or  soup  made 
ftom  it  is  very  fine.  One  thing  is  certain,  I  hope,  that  the  world  is  not  going  to  end 
its  days  on  beef  and  mutton,  and  the  sooner  it  can  add  a  roast  of  llama  or  alpaca  t^o 
its  Christmas  fare  the  better  for  us  and  it.    *    *    * 

I  think  I  can  now  safely  inform  you  that  our  expedition  will  set  sail  for  Melbourne 
in  March  next.  We  have  been  retarded  by  the  rains,  and  we  must  march  through 
floods  of  water,  otherwise  we  should  get  no  food  by  the  way  for  our  flocks.  We  have 
secured  a  good  number  of  pnre  whites  and  of  the  most  valuable  breed.  This  will  be- 
•come,  if  we  have  a  prosperous  voyage,  the  most  valuable  stock  of  which  Victoriamay 
boast.  Our  expenses  and  difQculties  have  been  great,  and  it  is  yet  uncertain  if  we 
ahaU  ever  be  reimbursed  or  not ;  but  I  have  no  reason  to  despair  or  even  complain. 
My  friend,  Mr.  G.  H.  Williams,  on  whom  the  labor  and  responsibility  of  our  enterprise 
have  mainly  rested,  and  to  whom  Australia  will  be  indebted  for  pure  alpacas,  when 
they  arrive  there,  has  so  far  conducted  it  so  admirably  that  I  have  no  fear  of  the  re- 
mit. 

WHAT  WAS  THE  RESULT? 

What  was  the  "  result  ?    What  ever  became  of  Mr.  Duffleld's  enter- 

Erise  to  introduce  pure  alpacas  into  Australia,  I  am  unable  to  say.  I 
ave  an  undefined  impression  that  years  ago  I  heard  that  his  vessel 
was  wrecked  on  the  passage  out  from  Oallao,  but  of  this  I  will  not  be 
positive.    The  enterprise,  however,  was  of  such  high  importance  to  the 
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world  generally  that  its  sequel  were  worth  finding  out.  If  the  animals 
arrived  in  Melbourne^ — as  the  rearing  of  sheep  has  since  folly  monopo- 
lized the  pastoral  attention  of  the  people  of  that  country — it  would 
seem  that  they  after  all  did  not  answer  the  purposes  or  meet  the  suc- 
cess which  was  anticipated.  But  this,  even  if  true,  is  not  of  itself  suf- 
ficient to  convince  us  that  the  acclimatization  of  these  animals  in  other 
countries  is  impossible.  The  facts  set  forth  in  Mr.  Duffield's  letter,  as  to 
the  hardiness  of  the  alpaca  and  other  varieties  of  the  South  American 
sheep,  are  all  that  is  needed  to  show  that,  under  proper  conditions, 
they  can  be  reared  elsewhere.  Provided  the  climate  is  dry,  no  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  no  sudden  fluctuations  of  temperature,  no  coarse- 
ness or  even  scarcity  of  food,  seem  to  afiect  these  valuable  animals. 

COULD  THE  ANIMALS  BE  DOMICILED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  t 

I  merely  make  the  suggestion,  that  in  these  respects,  if  we  had  ran- 
sacked our  inventiveness  to  describe  an  animal  which  should  be  pre- 
eminently adapted  to  some  portions  of  our  own  country  we  could  hardly 
have  imagined  a  breed  more  suit^  than  these  South  American  sheep. 
I  refer  particularly  to  the  desert  portions  of  Texas,  and  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona,  whose  arid  soil  and  general  scarcity  of  water  are  a  great 
drawback  to  their  proper  development.  Introduced  under  favorable 
circumstances,  any  or  all  these  classes  of  animaLs  might  be  able  to  fill 
an  industrial  gap  in  those  regions  which  otherwise  we  can  scarcely  ex- 
pect to  find  a  filling  for;  and  thus  even  the  most  unpromising  portions 
of  those  Territories  might  in  time  attain  to  a  development,  through  the 
valuable  wools  which  these  animals  afford,  that  there  else  can  be  but 
little  hope  for,  while  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  wherever  ordinary 
sheep  may  be  produced,  the  introduction  and  acclimatization  of  these 
valuable  wool-producing  animals  would  give  us  a  new  source  of  nation^ 
wealth. 

GRADUAL  EXTERMINATION  OF  THESE  SHEEP. 

Meanwhile,  however,  throughout  the  Argentine  Eepublic,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  laws  regulating  the  capture  and  killing  of  these  native 
sheep,  especially  the  guanacos  and  vicuiias,  their  numbers  are  rapidly 
becoming  less  and  less ;  and  at  the  rate  at  which  they  are  at  present 
annually  hunted  down,  unless  laws  for  their  protection  shall  be  enacted^ 
it  will  not  be  many  years  before,  like  our  own  buffalo,  they  will  in  this 
part  of  South  America  become  quite  exterminated. 

I  translate  the  following  from  Sefior  Nap's  itepublica  Argentina,  page 
304: 

The  attentioD  giveu  to  the  raising  of  llamas  ia  thisconntry  isiosiffDificant,  althonch 
tho  mountain  re^^ions  of  our  northern  provincmj  form  a  part  of  their  hahituL  Only 
the  province  of  Jajuy  counts  among  its  cattle  10,000  Hamas,  whose  value  is  $40,000 
gold.  Some  intelligent  estaneieros  of  Uie  littoral  provinces— ahove  all  in  Buenos  Ayrea — 
have  latterly  made  some  excellent  attempts  in  their  estahlishmenis  to  raise  llamas 
as  well  as  alpacas.  It  is  to  be  deplored  yet,  even  more  than  the  neglect  shown  to 
these  two  animals,  that  the  vicnfia,  whose  wool  is  so  fine  and  valuable,  is  hunted  as 
a  wild  beast,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  breed  it  into  domesticity.  Its  near  extermi- 
nation is  almost  a  mathematical  certainty.  Where  it  as  yet  exists  in  considerable 
flocks,  for  instance  in  the  province  of  Catamarca,  at  certain  seasons  of  tho  year, 
i.  c,  when  these  animals  have  most  wool,  a  bjittue  is  organized,  and  followed  by  a 
butchery  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  condemned.  The  animals  are  killed  by  hun- 
dreds only  to  despoil  them  of  their  wool.  Fortunately  the  antho^ties  have  at  length 
become  sensible  of  the  injury  which  this  senseless  proceeding  causes  the  nation,  and 
laws  have  been  promulgated  in  some  parts  of  the  Republic  to  protect  the  viouQa.. 
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We  oaght,  therefore,  to  expect  that  before  long  the  act  of  killiDg  a  vicnfia  will  be 
punished  with  all  poesible  severity.  It  is  sufficient  to  shear  the  animals  when  caught 
and  thereafter  place  them  at  liberty,  if  it  be  not  desirable  to  tame  and  breed  them; 
bat  their  bntchery  is  an  act  of  brutality  which  ought  to  be  severely  punished. 

In  Patagonia  not  merely  the  Indians  bat  now  also  the  settlers  on 
the  far  frontiers  are  making  sad  havoc  among  them,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  quantities  of  skins,  rugs,  and  furs  manufactured  of  strips  of 
the  guanaco  pelts  in  colors  called  gwiZten^o*,  which  are  sent  to  this  point 
for  a  market.  In  the  northwestern  portions  of  the  Argentine  Eepublio 
this  wholesale  slaughter  is  not  indulged  in ;  the  animals  are  too  essen- 
tial in  the  domestic  economy  of  each  family  for  any  reckless  destruc- 
tion of  them,  while  in  Pefu  and  Bolivia  I  believe  there  are  laws  for  their 
protection.  The  llama  and  alpaca  especially,  being  thoroughly  domes- 
ticated, have  the  privileges  and  rights  of  household  animals. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  report,  considering  the  marvelous 
excellence  of  the  wools  which  these  animals  produce,  the  exquisite  fla- 
vor of  the  meat  they  afford,  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  domestic- 
ated, and  the  possibilities  they  offer  for  still  greater  refinement  of  their 
fleeces,  it  is  strange  that  nothing  whatever  is  done  for  their  proper  prop- 
agation and  production. 

B.  L.  BAKER, 
Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Buenos  AyreSj  March  21,  1887. 
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REPORT  OF  CONSUL  BAKER, 

The  wealth  of  the  Argentine  Eepublic  consists  in  great  part  of  it» 
pastoral  industry.  There  are  in  the  country,  according  to  the  latest 
official  estimate,  14,171,000  cows,  4,186,000  horses,  and  70,910,000  sheep, 
whose  total  value  is  put  at  $331,000,000,  and  yet  it  will  surprise  the 
cattlemen  of  the  United  States  to  learn  that  this  immense  number  of 
animals,  year  in  and  year  out,  are  never  fed  a  mouthful  of  food,  but 
feed  themselves,  and  live,  as  best  they  may,  entirely  on  the  natural 
grasses  which  grow  spontaneously.  During  the  frosts  of  winter  and 
the  droughts  of  summer  it  is  the  same.  The  estanciero  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  either,  and  his  animals,  running  ever  at  large  over  his  broad 
leagues  of  land,  must  accept  the  pasturage,  whether  it  be  better  or 
worse,  which  they  afford.  It  is  an  exceptional  year,  however,  when  his 
animals  cannot,  after  some  sort,  '^  pull  through "  from  one  season  to 
another. 

EXTENT  OP  the  PASTURAGE. 

What  this  pasturage  signifies  will  be  better  understood  when  it  is 
known  that  these  natural  grasses  cover  over  63,120  square  leagues, 
against  645  square  leagues  devoted  to  crops  and  agriculture.  That  is 
to  say,  the  area  of  the  latter  is  yet  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
It  were  worth  a  gallop  over  the  pampa,  to  the  lovef  of  nature,  to  see 
the  kinds  and  varieties  of  native  grasses  which  can  thus  furnish  food 
the  year  around  to  such  imniense  numbers  of  animals,  and  which  are 
the  sole  and  only  dependence  of  the  estanciero. 
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Oattle  are  never  stall-fed  in  this  country.  On  this  snbject  I  find  the 
following  paragraph  in  the  Buenos  Ayres  Herald  of  the  26th : 

One  of  the  necessities  of  the  times  is  the  fattening  of  cattle  for  meat.  We  have  no 
heef  worthy  the  name,  while  we  have  oattle  so  manjr  that  we  cannot  seU  them.  We 
hear  of  a  lot  of  bullocks  namberinff  a  thonsand  which  cannot  be  sold  at  $11.50  per 
head,  and  yet  we  have  dear  beef  ana  poor  meat  in  this  city.  The  oattle  which  reach 
as  are  unfit  for  food,  but  are  eood  candidates  for  feeding,  and  if  those  who  have  lands 
near  the  city  would  go  into  the  business  of  stall-feeding  cattle  for  the  market  it  would 
prove  a  good  business,  and  our  reasons  for  so  saying  are  that  the  price  of  good  beef  is 
greater  here  than  in  tne  United  States,  where  the  price  of  land  and  of  fo^  is  greater 
than  here,  and  yet  where  they  find  it  a  good  business  to  fatten  cattle.  It  is  time 
that  we  had  done  with  calling  skin  and  bones  beef. 

Cattle  are  now  quoted  for  little  more  than  the  value  of  the  hides,  |6  per  head  being 
a  common  price  for  native  cattle. 

Indeed  there  cannot  be  anything  more  exhilarating  than  to  career  on 
the  back  of  a  fine  horse  across  these  plains  of  Buenos  Ayres  on  a  bright 
dear  morning,  or  in  the  cool  of  a  summer  afternoon,  a  cloudless  sky 
of  deep  azure,  an  atmosphere  marvelously  light  and  pure,  and  a  soft 
breeze  communicating  a  sense  of  indescribable  buoyancy,  the  vast 
plains,  boundless  as  an  ocean,  inspiring  an  irresistible  feeling  of  joy- 
ous freedom  as  it  fades  away  in  the  distance.  1  may  premise  that  the 
geological  formation  of  these  great  pasture  iands  of  the  Argentine  Be- 
public,  known  to  scientists  as  the  Pampean,  consists  of  a  yeliow  calciferous 
clay,  more  or  less  mixed  with  sand  and  saline  substances  and  capped 
with  a  rich  alluvial  deposit.  The  soil  is  entirely  destitute  of  indigenous 
woody  plants.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  tree  or  bush  that  belongs  to 
the  pampa.  Without  natural  trees,  without  ligneous  plants,  its  chi^ 
characteristic  is  the  predominance  of  the  CHramineas.  On  this  account 
the  flora  is  monotonous  and  uninteresting  to  botanists ;  but  it  is  this 
very  predominance  of  the  social  plants  which  makes  these  va^  plains 
so  valuable  to  the  cattle-grazer.  It  is  grass,  grass,  grass,  everywhere! 
Even  the  poorest  parts  are  not  without  some  vegetation  capable  of 
furnishing  pasturage.  It  is  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  mild  climate — 
mild  even  in  winter — which  makes  it  possible  to  stock  these  natural 
pastures  so  heavily. 

HABD  AND  SOFT  OBASSES. 

This  perennial  pasturage  consists  of  two  distinct  classes  of  graces. 
One  of  them  has  received  the  general  name  of  ^^  hard  grasses"  (p<isto 
duro)^  and  the  other  that  of  ^<soft  grasses"  {pasto  blando).  The  first 
kind  produces  up  to  the  period  of  its  flowering  an  excellent  nourish- 
ment for  animals — better  on  account  of  its  length  and  hardness  for  oat- 
tle and  horses  than  for  sheep.  It  dries  after  flowering,  and  then  its 
leaves  become  as  hard  as  straw  and  lose  the  greater  part  of  their  nutri- 
tive qualities.  Nevertheless  animals  can  still  subsist  on  it  in  this  state 
for  several  months,  and  in  an  emergency  it  will  ordinarily  cany  them 
through  the  winter.  The  soft  grass  is  composed  principally  of  Oramineady 
more  or  less  tender  and  savory,  and  which  the  natives  of  the  country 
know  under  the  name  of  gramillas;  but  it  also  includes  some  herbaceous 
and  juicy  plants.  Of  the  latter  I  may  mention  two  species  of  irebolj 
the  ordinary  and  the  sweet-scented  clover;  also  a  species  otUrodium^ 
called  here  aljilerilloy  found  especially  in  arenaceous  soil;  also  the 
spotted  thistle  (Oare^  asnal)^  whose  tender  leaves  are  appetizing  for  both 
sheep  and  cattle.  Until  the  formation  of  the  seed  these  annual  plants 
constituie  an  excellent  nourishment,  especially  for  sheep.  The  spotted 
thistle  has  a  broad,  bright  green  leaf,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  8  or 
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10  feet  in  such  dense  array  as  to  be  impenetrable  except  in  the  cattle 
track.  These  beds  of  thistle  sometimes  extend  leases  and  leagues, 
and  at  the  time  of  flowering,  as  far  as  the  e.ve  can  reach,  present  an 
almost  unbroken  sea  of  rose-pnrple  flowers.  In  some  districts  a  day's 
ride  along  a  road  or  track  on  either  side  of  which  stretches  this  forest 
of  thistles,  leaves  the  traveler  still  with  the  s&me  forest  stretching  to 
the  horizon.  Thousands  of  cattle  browse  on  these  thistles,  working 
tracks  in  various  directions  throutch  them,  feeding  on  them  and  the 
grasses  which  grow  between.  About  midsummer  they  seed,  wither,  and 
die,  a  heavy  rain  and  a  stiff  breeze  quickly  knocking  down  the  stalks, 
while  the  softer  stems  soon  break  up  under  the  action  of  the  sun,  the 
cattle  and  sheep  growing  fat  as  they  feed  on  the  oily  seed  and  wither- 
ing leaves.  Other  grasses,  distinct  in  variety,  then  spring  up  and  cover 
the  ground,  obliterating  almost  every  trace  of  the  fallen  thistles.  But 
in  the  autumn  and  winter  the  thistle  seed  again  germinates,  and  the 
tender  plants  furnish  a  winter  food  for  the  cattle  and  sheep.  But  if 
the  rains  should  happen  to  fail  and  a  drought  ensues  (a  misfortune 
which  not  unfrequently  occurs),  the  soil  becomes  coippletely  bare,  and 
then  the  animals  are  reduced  to  eating  such  dry  remains  of  these  vari- 
ous grasses  and  annual  plants  as  they  can  find.  There  are  broad  dis- 
tricts, particularly  in  the  southern  portions  of  the  province  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  which  every  summer  are  so  entirely  stripped  of  vegetation 
that  the  animals  die  of  starvation,  unless  they  are  transferred  to  other 
points  where  the  pampa  has  had  the  benefit  of  summer  rains. 

MIXTURE  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  GLASSES. 

In  the  virgin  fields  of  the  pampa  the  bard  and  soft  grasses  are  gen- 
erally mixed,  and  by  constant  grazing  the  former  are  gradually  exter- 
minated. Tnus  throughout  the  sheep-ranges  of  this  part  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Buenos  Ayres  only  the  soft  grasses  are  now  to  be  found,  the 
pasturage  having  become  thus  refined  by  long  use.  In  the  outside 
country,  which  is  more  particularly  devoted  to  the  raising  of  horned 
<^ttle,  the  hard  grasses  predominate,  the  soft  grasses  only  being  found 
there  growing  between  the  isolated  tufts  of  hard  grasses.  This  is  es- 
pecially the  case  with  the  alfilerillo^  a  very  succulent  grass,  which  is 
only  seen  between  the  tufts,  and  which,  spreading  everywhere  through- 
out the  pampas,  always  springs  up  fresh,  in  all  seasons,  after  a  rain. 
This  is  also  the  case  to  some  extent  with  the  trebol  or  clover  (spotted 
medic),  which,  firom  its  luxuriant  trailing  growth  and  the  great  abun- 
dance of  its  seed,  protected  by  prickly  spiral  pods,  propagat^  itself  very 
readily  wherever  it  is  aided  by  tufts  of  grass.  It  has,  however,  this 
disadvantage,  that  the  seed-pods  are  a  species  of  small  bur  {earateUa)j 
which  sticks  to  the  wool  of  the  sheep  and  diminishes  its  vsdue.  In  a 
day's  ride  over  the  pampas  you  will  see  all  these  various  classes  of  hard 
and  soft  grasses  growing  up  more  or  less  together  or  alternating  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  hard  grasses  being  more  generally 
seen  in  the  more  elevated  and  the  soft  grasses  in  the  more  depressed 
portions  of  the  country. 

BLACK  THISTLE. 

I  may  mention  here  that  there  is  another  variety  of  thistle,  which  is 

not  an  annual  but  a  perennial  plant,  which  is  of  the  nature  of  a  wild 

artichoke,  having  the  same  color  and  foliage  as  the  cultivated  plant. 

The  stem  is  quite  stout  and  hard,  and  makes  excellent  j^^iJI^  (It  is  some- 
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times  called  the  ^^black''  cardo.  When  young,  cattle  will  eat  it,  bat 
when  it  has  matured  its  seed  it  is  full  of  sharp  nettles,  which  make  a 
passage  through  it  quite  a  disagreeable  undertaking  even  for  cattle.  In 
the  a^ence  of  timber  the  <^ camp-men^  gather  it  in  large  quantities  for 
fire- wood  in  winter.    It  js  also  used  for  burning  brick. 

THE  PAMPA  GRASS. 

There  are  other  tracts  of  country  which,  lying  very  low  and  wet,  pro- 
duce a  coarse,  reedy  herbage,  composed  principally  of  species  of  JDypa^ 
PhalariSj  CareXj  and  pampa  grass,  which  affords  but  little  if  anything 
in  the  way  of  nourishment;  but  growing  very  tall  and  spreading,  fur- 
nishes shelter  for  whole  herds  of  deer  and  a  cover  for  partridges  and 
martinets,  while  in  the  marshy  grounds  and  lakes  {Idgunas)^  among  these 
reeds,  are  to  be  seen  myriads  of  wild  ducks,  plovers,  cranes,  spoonbills, 
flamingoes,  geese,  swans,  and  snipe  in  the  season.  These  long  reeds  are 
used  for  thatching  roofs,  partition  fences,  and  basket-making.  But  the 
pampa  grass  (Oynerium  argenteum)  is  well  deserving  of  special  mention. 
I  know  nothing  among  our  home  flora  which  compares  with  it. 
The  pampa  grass  is  a  perennial,  whose  special  habitat  is  the  Andes, 
among  the  cordilleras  of  which  it  is  found  even  14,000  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  It  seems,  however,  to  grow  anywhere  throughout  the  pam- 
pas. It  is  a  most  showy  plant,  growing  in  immense  tufts,  and  when  in 
blossom  appearing  like  white  sheets  hung  on  poles,  and  can  be  seen  at 
a  distance  of  many  miles.  The  leaves  are  hard,  wiry,  very  rough  at 
the  edges,  scarcely  half  an  inch  broad  at  the  widest  part,  of  a  dull  gray- 
green  color,  and  edged  all  along  by  sharp  teeth,  which  if  pressed  will 
cut  like  ^'a  two-edg^  sword.''  The  flowers,  which  appear  in  March  and 
April  on  panicles,  shoot  up  to  a  height  of  from  3  to  4  feet.  They  are  of 
silvery  whiteness,  and  are  densely  covered  with  long  colorless  hairs. 
The  dimensions  of  one  of  the  clumps  (for  they  grow  in  clumps)  are  about 
as  follows:  Height  of  the  stalk  to  the  summit  of  the  plume  flowers,  11 
feet  5  height  to  the  curl  of  the  leaves,  7  feet ;  diameter  of  the  tussock, 
9  feet;  length  of  one  of  the  leaves,  9  feet;  length  of  flower- plumes,  4 
feet;  number  of  flower-plumes  to  a  clump,  from  16  to  L'O.  Such  is  the 
magiiitude  of  this  queen  of  the  grass  family.  Its  elegance  is  more 
noteworthy  than  even  its  size — every  one  of  its  long,  thong-like  leaves 
curling  gracefully  from  the  center  to  the  circumference,  forming  a  thin 
but  huge  tuft  that  defies  the  pencil  of  the  artist  to  do  justice  to  it. 
Add  to  this  the  glittering  whiteness  of  the  i>anicles,  which  dart  into 
the  air  on  their  slender  stems  far  above  the  verdant  tuft  of  the  foliage, 
and  shake  their  thousands  of  bright  scales  in  the  sunshine  like  the  work 
of  some  ogre  silversmith.  As  an  ornament  to  a  well-composed  scene  of 
rock  and  shrub  nothing  can  equal  it.  With  proper  room  and  supported 
by  fine  masses  of  shrub  its  beauty  is  sui)erb.  I  have  been  th^s  partic- 
ular in  the  description  in  order  that  you  may  see  how  entirely  fitted  this 
plant  is  for  garden  decoration  on  account  of  its  majestic  outlines  and 
magnificent  flower-plumes.  It  arrives  at  greatest  perfection  in  a  cool 
clay  soil.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  a  river-side  sedge,  and  can  at  all  times 
be  found  along  the  banks  of  the  thousand  arroyoa  or  small  rivers  which 
form  the  50  miles  of  delta  of  the  Parand,  or  among  the  numerous  small 
lakes  (lagunas)  which  diversify  the  pampa,  or  interspersed  among  the 
hedge-rows  of  some  of  the  country  seats  in  the  suburbs  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
It  requires  abundance  of  water  in  summer.  I  inclose  an  illustration  of 
the  plant,  except  in  the  number  of  its  plumes. 
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BURNING  OF  THE  "CAMPS.'' 

The  tracts  of  land  covered  by  these  tall  sedgy  grasses  are  called  pa- 
JonaieSj  and  when  they  do  net  lie  too  low  they  can  be  converted  into 
excellent  pasture  by  burning.  This  is  generally  done  in  the  winter 
when  the  grasses  have  the  sap  out  of  them.  These  fires  travel  with  the 
course  of  the  wind,  and,  with  the  flames  rising  to  a  considerable  height 
and  careering  in  the  darkness,  they  produce  a  singular  effect  in  the 
night-time,  uncovering,  as  they  do,  thousands  of  wild  birds  and  animals 
which  make  their  habitations  in  these  jungles.  Sometimes  it  takes 
several  years  of  burning  to  redeem  these  lands,  but  ultimately  the  soft 
grasses  will  begin  to  show  themselves.  These  fires  readily  bum  them- 
selves out,  and  it  is  not  often  that  any  damage  is  the  result.  "Camps" 
with  coarse  grasses  are  sometimes  fired  and  refired  in  the  same  way.* 

Sometimes,  however,  by  the  dropping  of  a  lighted  match  or  the  care- 
less disposition  of  the  end  of  a  cigar,  a  fire  is  started  among  the  great 
thistle  beds,  the  dry  stems  of  which,  in  the  summer-time,  are  like  so 
much  tinder  or  touch-wood,  and  then,  unlessit  is  promptly  smothered,  the 
losses  are  frequently  very  great.  The  dry  thistles,  intersecting  each 
other  and  matted  with  the  long  dry  grass  and  trefoil,  extending  over 
leagues  of  the  pampa  heated  by  the  sun,  are  ripe  for  conflagration.  If 
there  is  a  breeze,  the  moment  the  grass  ignites  the  blaze  spreads  right  and 
left,  and  sweeping  onward  with  a  tremendous  roar,  it  soon  gains  such 
breadth  and  such  headway  that  it  becomes  almost  irresistible  in  its 
course.  Cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  fly  terrifled  before  it,  the  frightened 
herdsmen  and  shepherds  galloping  through  the  smoke,  being  sometimes 
utterly  powerless  to  prevent  them  from  being  enveloped  in  the  flames. 
The  fire  is  finally  subdued,  if  indeed  it  is  suppressed  before  it  runs  its 
course,  by  the  "camp-men"  killing  a  number  of  horses,  and  then  hitching 
two  horses  to  their  forelegs  and  two  to  their  hind  legs  by  means  of 
"lassos,"  thus  dragging  the  carcasses  ahead  of  the  track  of  the  oncom- 
ing flames,  in  this  manner  clearing  away  the  dried  vegetation  and  leav- 
ing a  space  over  which  the  flames  do  not  pass. 

SALINE  PLANTS. 

On  towards  the  south  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  especially 
when  you  enter  the  confines  of  Patagonia,  both  the  soil  and  the  vege- 
tation become  more  and  more  salty.  Saline  efflorescences  are  found 
scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  province,  and  after  a  season  of  dry 
weather  they  become  quite  conspicuous ;  but  real  beds  of  common 
salt,  more  or  less  fine,  appear  to  the  far  south  and  west.  But  little 
chance  is  there  for  sweet  grasses  where  these  exist,  but  on  the  edges 
of  these  deposits  is  found  a  vegetation  of  salt  plants,  of  which  the  jume 
^salicomia)  is  the  most  common.  It  has  no  nutriment  for  animals,  but 
its  alkaline  properties  are  most  remarkable,  containing  as  it  does  about 
60  per  cent,  of  soda  and  potash.  Of  all  known  plants  the  jume  gives 
the  greatest  amount  of  ashes.  This  abundant  distribution  of  salt  gives 
this  province  a  very  decided  advantage  over  those  of  the  north,  as  the 
wild  cattle  will  travel  long  distances  in  search  of  salt-licks. 

GENERAL  APPEABANGE  OF  THE  ESTANGIA  LANDS. 

The  idea  which  many  have  formed  of  the  pampas,  that  they  are  a 
perfect  level,  is  entirely  inexact.    They  not  only  have  a  gradual  rise 

*  The  entire  country  outside  the  cities  ia  called  ''camp,''  from  the  iSpaoish  oampo, 
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towards  tUe  AndeB,  giving  them  a  great  altitade  of  many  thoasand 
feet  before  they  reach  the  foot-hills,  bat  the  surface  is  also  slightly  nn- 
dalatiDg.  At  first  sight  the  elevations  and  depressions  are  scarcely  re- 
marked, but  they  are  soon  recognized  by  the  difference  of  vegetation. 
These  undulations  are  of  the  greatest  practical  importance  to  the 
estancieroj  since  at  the  bottom  of  each  one  of  these  depressions  small 
lakes  {lagunas)  are  found,  which  provide  the  necessary  water  for  flocks 
and  herds  which  feed  around  them ;  and  when  these  fail  it  can  nearly 
always  be  procured  by  sinking  shallow  wells.  From  these  the  water 
is  generally  brought  to  the  surface  by  means  of  buckets  made  of  raw- 
hide, suspended  by  tackle  oyer  a  wheel  and  operated  by  horses,  though  ot 
late  American  windmills  to  do  the  same  work,  by  means  of  pumps,  can 
be  seen  in  all  directions  over  the  "  camp.'^  It  is  in  these  vallOTs  especially 
that  the  tenderest  herbage,  mixed  with  flowers,  is  found.  To  this  thick, 
grassy  sward  some  other  plants  of  different  fiamilies  are  added,  consti- 
tuting a  varied  vegetation,  whether  it  be  composed  of  creepers  with 
pulpous  leaves,  or  of  herbs,  like  the  purslaiu,  which  form  an  appetizing 
nourishment  for  both  man  and  beast.  And  then,  charming  the  sight  by 
the  rich  adornment  and  brilliant  colors  of  their  beautiful  flowers,  there 
will  also  be  found  the  succulent  PortulacaceWj  the  vervains  with  their 
blood-red  petals,  the  family  Campositas  with  their  rich  yeUow  blooms,  and 
the  papilionaceous  plants,  whose  flowers  look  like  butterflies  fluttering 
in  the  sunshine.  But  nowhere  is  found  that  dense,  compact,  and  mag- 
nificent sod  which  adds  such  a  beauty  to  the  pastures  of  blue- grass 
in  the  United  States.  The  grass  here  rather  grows  in  tufts,  covering 
the  soil  like  thousands  of  little  islands,  though  at  a  little  distance  these 
grasses  have  the  appearance  of  a  compact  sward,  and  are  of  a  varied 
color,  according  to  the  season— bluish  and  clear  green  when  the  leaves 
begin  to  grow ;  a  little  later,  brownish  green,  the  color  of  the  full-grown 
p)ant;  and  finally  white  as  silver  when  the  seeds  ripen,  and  looking 
almost  liquid  at  a  distance  as  they  undulate  in  the  breeze.  But  when 
the  midsummer  or  autumn  has  come,  with  a  scorching  sun  and  a  want 
of  rain,  the  aspect  of  the  country  undergoes  a  complete  change.  Then 
all  is  parched  and  brown.  The  thistle  and  the  trefoil  have  disappeared, 
and  the  hard  grasses  have  become  dry  and  yellow.  With  a  few  summer 
showers,  however,  another  growth  of  grasses  will  show  itself  under  the 
shelter  of  the  withered  tufts,  and  the  animals  will  be  in  no  want  of  food. 

POISONOUS  WEEDS. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  pampas  are  without  per- 
nicious weeds  mingled  with  the  nutritious  pasturage  which  they  afford. 
There  are  poisonous  plants  as  well,  and  in  some  districts  the  extent  of 
land  occupied  by  them  is  so  great  as  to  be  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
estancieros  to  effect  their  eradication.  Perhaps  the  worst  of  these  is  the 
miomio^  or  romorillOj  which  hungered  stock  will  sometimes  feed  on,  and 
which  is  a  deadly  poison.-  There  are  others  not  so  poisonous,  but  al- 
most as  dangerous,  whose  botanical  names  I  do  not  know,  but  which 
are  called  by  the  natives  abrcjo,  sepo  caAallo^  biznagaj  &c.,  and  which, 
where  they  exist  in  great  quantities,  render  sheep  farming  utterly  im- 
possible, and  only  admit  of  cattle-grazing  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 
When  the  abrojo  pla!it  with  its  broad  leaves  nearly  attains  to  its  full 
growth  it  shades  all  other  vegetation,  and  at  seed-time  no  animal  can 
enter  it  without  being  completely  covered  with  the  wonderfully  tena- 
cious seed-pods.  The  sepo  oaballo  plant  is  also  densely  studded  with 
thorns,  and  animals  will  not  willingly  go  in  among  them  until  the  plant 
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is  dying  and  the  thorns  are  dropping  off,  and  then  the  seed  pods  attach 
themselves,  like  those  of  the  abrcjo^  thns  quite  raining  the  neece.  But 
the  districts  where  these  and  like  pests  of  the  sheep-farmer  abound  are 
exceedingly  limited  compared  with  the  wide  stretches  of  nutritious  pas- 
ture which  everywhere  are  to  be  seen. 

DROUGHTS  AND  STORMS. 

With  the  wealth  of  pasturage,  indeed,  which  exists  in  the  Argentine 
Eepublic,  and  especially  the  provinces  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Santa  F6, 
Entre  Bios,  and  Gorrientes,  it  wonld  seem  that  there  could  scarcely  be  a 
limit  to  the  production  of  cattle  and  sheep.'  With  the  most  ordinary 
attention  this  would  probably  be  the  case,  but  the  estanoierosj  as  I  have 
already  said,  seldom  spend  a  dollar  for  the  maintenance,  not  to  say  com- 
fort, of  their  flocks  and  herds.  The  wide  pampa  is  spread  out  before 
them.  They  have  the  range  of  the  broad  leagues  which  each  eatanciero 
possesses,  and  from  the  time  they  are  dropped  until  death  overtakes 
them  they  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves.  During  the  spring  and 
fall  months,  as  we  have  seen,  with  an  abundance  of  luxuriant  grasses 
and  succulent  herbs  on  every  side,  they  require  but  little  oversight,  but 
when  the  long  droughts  of  summer  come  on  and  the  second  growth  of 
grass  does  not  appear,  then,  with  streams  and  lakes  dried  up  and  no 
wells  provided,  immense  losses  are  sustained.  Cattle  die  by  thousands 
and  others  stray  away,  sometimes  to  great  distances,  in  search  of  food 
and  water.  In  districts  visited  by  drought  to  an  unusual  degree,  sheep- 
farmers  sometimes  drive  their  sheep  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  many 
leagues  away,  in  order  to  save  their  flocks  from  starvation.  And  in  the 
winter  the  situation  is  sometimes  even  worse.  It  is  not  unfrequently 
the  case  that  the  piercing  southwest  winds  off  the  frozen  Cordilleras  will 
blow  for  weeks,  bringing  rain  and  sleet  and  snow,  causing  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  animals  to  perish  from  exposure  and  hunger.  Hui:- 
rying  before  one  of  these  storms,  I  have  known  whole  droves  of  cattle 
at  last  stopped  in  their  mad  career  by  some  wire  fence,  and  then  dying 
piled  up  in  masses  upon  each  other.  These  losses,  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  amount  to  millions  upon  millions  of  both  cattle  and  r.heep.*  And 
the  natives  call  it  epedemia^  but  epidemic  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  it;t  it  is  st^irvation  and  want  of  shelter.  It  is  calculated  that 
an  acre  of  pasturage  is  required  to  properly  feed  one  bullock  or  three 
sheep.  But  when  you  stock  au  estancia  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  bul- 
locks or  six  or  seven  sheep  to  the  acre  it  must  be  an  unusually  good 
season  for  grass,  with  an  unusually  mild  winter  added  in,  if  the  ani- 
mals manage  to  survive.  It  is  this  general  tendency  to  overstocking 
which  is  the  efilcient  cause  of  the  dreadful  mortality  which  yearly  takes 
place  among  the  cattle  and  sheep  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

We  are  compelled  to  manage  things  better  than  this  in  the  United 
States ;  and  the  result  is  that,  no  matter  how  protracted  the  droughts 
may  be  in  summer  or  how  severe  the  storms  may  be  in  winter,  no  such 
mortality  among  dumb  cattle  is  ever  known.  We  make  provision  for 
all  such  emergencies  and  contingencies.  We  make  use  of  pasturage 
when  we  can ;  but  we  do  not  entirely  depend  on  it;  We  harvest  and 
save  our  hay;  and  '^our  hay  is  the  most  valuable  by  far  of  all  our  an- 
nual crops,  the  amount  in  1880  exceeding  30,000,000  tons,  on  more  than 

*  Last  year  these  losses  were  officially  estimated  at  $17,958,000,  gold, 
t  Latham's  States  of  the  River  Plate,  page  198.    I  may  state  here  that  I  am  in* 
debted  to  Mr.  Latham  and  papers  of  Professor  Lorentz,  of  Cordova  Uuiversity,  foi 

mnch  of  the  information  contained  in  this  report.  h  h  C    OOQJC 
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30,000,000  acres."*  Here  in  the  Argentine  Sepublio  some  hay  (alfalfa) 
is  grown,  Uut  it  is  for  special  parposes.  It  is  sold  in  the  cities  or  is 
baled  and  shipped  to  Eio  Janeiro.  It  can  be  grown  here  nearly  all  the 
year  round,  and  five  or  six  crops  may  be  taken  daring  the  warm  months 
from  the  same  field.  Its  growth  is  something  marvelous,  from  6  to  7 
tons  of  excellent  hay  being  cut  from  a  single  acre.  But  there  is  hardly 
an  eatanciero  who  has  an  acre  of  it  in  cultivation.  Planting  and  harvest- 
ing hay  is  too  much  like  work ;  and  so  his  flocks  and  herds  have  to  take 
their  chances  without  it.  The  estanciero  not  only  makes  no  provision 
for  winter  feeding,  but  he  does  not  even  exhibit  the  humanity  or  over- 
sight of  planting  a  belt  of  timber  to  the  windward  of  his  stock  in  order 
to  break  the  force  of  occasional  storms,  and  thus  give  a  shelter  to  bis 
animals. 

THB  VALUE  OP  THESE  ARGENTINB  PASTURES. 

But  in  spite  of  all  these  short-comings  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  farmer, 
in  spite  of  drought  and  storms,  in  spite  of  the  fearful  losses  which  these 
annually  entail^  the  pasturage  of  the  pampas,  in  the  vast  number  of 
animals  which  it  feeds  and  fattens,  year  in  and  year  out,  is  an  enduring 
source  of  wealth  to  the  Argentine  Eepublic.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  assured  riches  of  the  country.  It  is  the  source  and  support  of  a 
greater  pastoral  industry  than  perhaps  any  other  nation  in  the  world 
possesses,  and  has  been  the  means,  in  a  little  over  thirty  years,  of  bring- 
ing the  Argentine  Republic  in  the  matter  of  sheep  and  cattle  products 
to  the  first  rank  of  producing  countries.  No  one  can  gallop,  as  I  have 
done,  over  this  illimitable  sea  of  succulent  grass,  everywhere  so  beauti- 
fully interspersed  with  an  unending  succession  of  scarlet  and  white  ver- 
benas, and  blue  uemophiias,and  purple  plantains,  and  floss-like  panicles, 
and  pearl-studded  plumes,  and  black-spotted  medic,  and  a  thousand 
other  flowers  with  their  variegated  sheets  of  color,  all  indiscriminately 
furnishing  food  for  the  millions  of  sheep  and  cattle  and  horses  which 
browse  upon  them,  without  feeling  that  with  such  a  wealth  of  vegetation 
offering  itself  spontaneously  and  without  labor  to  the  country,  there 
need  be  no  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  future  greatness  of  the  Argentine 
Bepublic. 

B.  L.  BAKEB, 

Consul, 

Consulate  of  the  United  States, 

Buenos  AyreSj  March  26,  1887. 


lEEIOATION  IN  AUSTBALU- 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  QRIFFIN, 

The  recent  publication  of  a  series  of  elaborate  reports  by  the  various 
colonial  governments  on  the  conservation  of  water,  together  with  the 
arrival  in  Sydney  of  a  number  of  American  engineers  and  capitalists 
interested  in  the  science  of  irrigation,  has  awakened  very  general  in- 
terest in  the  subject  throughout  Australia.  The  art  of  irrigation,  how- 
ever, as  far  as  the  colonies  are  concerned  is  only  in  its  theoretical  stage. 
It  is  true  enough  that  a  few  persons  have  made  a  beginning,  but  as  yet 
no  important  results  have  been  attained.    The  method  adopted  here 
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coDBiBts  principally  in  pumping  the  water  ont  of  the  rivers  onto  the 
lancL  American  pumping  appliances  are  usually  employed,  and  are 
admitted  by  every  one  to  be  superior  to  all  others. 

MOUMTAIN  SYSTEM  OF  AUSTBAUA. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  by  those  contemplating  the  in- 
augnration  of  an  extensive  system  of  irrigation  in  Australia,  that  the 
conditions  of  the  country  here  are  altogether  different  firom  those  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  first  place,  unlike  America,  there  are  no  large 
rivers  and  lofty  mountains  in  Australia.  Although  the  mountains  in 
the  latter  country  extend  over  a  vast  area,  their  average  elevation  is 
only  about  3^000  feet.  The  highest  i)eak  in  Australia,  Mount  Kosciusko 
(7,3()8feet),  is  about  700  feet  below  perpetual  snow. 

The  mountain  system  of  Australia  is  described  as  a  very  simple  one. 
It  can,  perhaps,  be  very  well  understood  by  a  brief  reference  to  the 
various  ranges  in  the  colony^  of  New  South  Wales.  The  system  is  usuidly 
distinguished  by  four  main  ranges,  viz,  (1)  the  interior  ranges,  (2)  the 
great  dividing  diains  (3)  the  coast  ranges,  (4)  the  isolated  peaks  and 
groups. 

The  interior  ranges  approach  the  western  boundary  of  the  colony  and 
form  the  western  water-shed  of  the  Darling  Biver.  The  greatest  eleva- 
tion of  the  interior  ranges  is  2,000  feet. 

The  great  dividing  chain  contains  the  highest  peaks  in  Australia  and 
runs  throughout  the  whole  of  the  island  continent.  It  is  subdivided 
into  seven  main  branches  and  separates  the  eastern  and  western  water- 
sheds of  the  colony. 

The  coast  ranges  are  on  the  east  side  of  the  great  dividing  chain  and 
form  the  edge  of  the  high  table-land.  The  highest  peak  of  the  coast 
ranges  is  Mount  Cool nngera,  3,712  feet 

The  isolated  peaks  and  groups  contain  a  considerable  number  of 
mountains,  but  all  of  them  are  below  3,000  feet  in  height 

THE  BIYEBS. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  small  streams,  all  the  rivers  of  the  colony 
have  their  origin  in  the  main  dividing  chain.  The  principal  rivers  of 
the  eastern  water-shed  are  the  Hawkesbury,  the  Hunter,  and  Clarence. 
The  Hawkesbury  is  330  miles  in  length,  the  Hunter  300  miles,  and  the 
Clarence  240  miles.  All  the  rivers  of  the  eastern  water-shed  flow  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  are  estimated  to  drain  an  area  of  about  50,000 
square  miles.  The  principal  rivers  of  the  western  water-shed  are  the 
Darling  and  its  affluents,  the  Lachlan  and  its  affluents,  the  Murrumbid- 
gee  and  its  affluents,  and  the  Murray  and  its  afflaents.  These  rivers 
all  eventually  unite  with  the  Murray,  which  empties  into  Lake  Alex- 
andria, near  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

The  Darling  Kiver  is  1,100  miles  in  length.  It  drains,  with  its  afflu- 
ents, an  area  of  198,000  square  miles.  It  is,  however,  a  narrow  stream 
and  is  navigable  for  only  very  small  steamers. 

The  Murray  Elver  is  1,120  miles  in  length.  It  flows  westerly  and 
northwesterly  through  the  whole  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  and, 
as  I  have  said  previously,  empties  into  the  ocean  near  Adelaide.  The 
average  width  of  the  Murray  from  Monara  to  Albury  is  about  240  feet, 
and  the  area  drained  by  it  and  its  affluents  is  270,000  square  miles. 

There  are  no  large  fresh-water  lakes  in  Australia,  and  indeed,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  estuaries  of  the  sea,  the  v  are  allshidlpwjind 
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untrustworthy  for  water  supply.    In  most  cases  they  are  mere  depres 
sions- connected  with  the  rivers,  and  receive  their  water  only  in  times  of 
flood. 

LAKES  AND  CANALS. 

It  is  maintaine^in  the  report  of  the  royal  commission  of  New  South 
Wales  for  the  conservation  of  water  that  there  are  three  lakes  in  the 
course  of  the  river  Darling,  each  of  which  has  an  area  of  60  square 
miles,  and  that  their  capacity  is  shown  by  the  foot  that  when  rapid  falla 
occur  in  the  Darling  the  overflow  fh>m  them  keeps  the  river  navigable 
for  nearly  a  fortnight  longer  than  it  would  be  otherwise.  This,  the  re- 
port says,  is  an  important  feature,  as  the  outlets  from  the  Dialing  are 
in  their  natural  state,  and  that  with  few  exceptions  no  atteaipt  has  been 
made  either  to  increase  or  regulate  the  supply  of  water. 

In  the  lakes  east  of  the  Darling,  in  the  co«nty  of  Livingstone,  an 
almost  permanent  supply  of  water  is  kept  through  the  construction  of 
a  dam  across  Tallawalka  Greek.  The  cost  of  this,  about  $20,000,  waa 
incurred  by  the  lessees  of  the  land.  It  is  said  that  this  dam  threw  the 
water  into  a  series  of  lakes  extending  north  and  south  a  distance  of  80 
miles. 

The  report  of  the  royal  commission  states  that  the  levels  of  the 
country  between  the  Murray  and  Mnrmmbidgee  show  that  it  is  well 
adapted  for  the  construction  of  canals.  The  country  between  the  Lach- 
Ian  and  Mnrmmbidgee  is  more  irregular,  but  the  vast  area  lying  be- 
tween the  Lachlan  and  the  Darling,  which  appears  as  a  blank  on  the 
maps  of  the  colony,  possesses  some  well-defined  features.  For  instance^ 
the  waters  of  the  Darling  and  Lachlan  are  ordinarily  separated  for 
about  200  miles,  but  in  time  of  flood  they  spread  out  to  within  a  dis- 
tance of  25  or  30  miles  of  each  other. 

SCHEMES  FOR  IRBIGATION  WORKS. 

Mr.  James  Harold,  of  this  city,  who  has  had  much  experience  in  farm- 
ing by  irrigation  in  the  United  States,  and  to  whom  I  am  principally 
indebted  for  the  material  of  this  report,  says  that  there  is  a  great 
clamor  thronghout  the  colony  for  a  grand  national  scheme  of  irrigation 
by  those  who  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  cost  of  such  an  en- 
terprise, or  from  what  source  the  water  is  expected  to  be  obtained. 
The  truth  is,  Australia  has  no  lofty  snowcapped  mountains  fh>m  which 
to  draw  supplies,  and  therefore  the  rivers  and  streams  very  naturally 
become  dry  at  a  time  when  water  is  most  needed  for  irrigation  purposes. 
Indeed  during  dry  seasons  the  rivers  amount  to  but  little  more  than  a 
chain  of  water-holes.  The  landowners  on  both  sides  of  the  Groydir 
Biver,  an  afiSuent  of  the  Darling,  are  all  clamoring  for  the  ri^ht  to  dam 
the  river  without  even  a  thought  of  the  injury  it  may  do  to  others. 
Mr.  Harold  says  that  they  do  not  seem  to  know  that  the  lucky  indi- 
vidual at  the  source  of  the  river  would  get  all  the  water  and  that  the 
less  fortunate  one  lower  down  the  stream  would  not  get  any.  It  has 
been  proposed  by  graziers  to  place  woirs  or  obstructions  in  the  rivers 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  their  flood-waters  into  the  numerous  blind 
creeks  and  depressions  which  are  found  in  various  places  upon  the 
plains.  Mr.  Harold,  however,  objects  to  this  scheme  for  the  reason 
that  the  country  through  which  these  rivers  run  is  for  the  most  part  so 
level  that  the  fall  is  only  about  1  foot  to  the  mile,  and  consequently  the 
current  is  sluggish  at  best,  whereas  if  obstructions  were  placed  in  them^ 
the  current  would  be  more  sluggish  still,  and  the  loss  ft'om  evaporation, 
soakage,  and  capillary  attraction  would  be  enormous.    At  present,  on 
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accoant  of  the  recent  heavy  fall  of  rain,  the  blind  creeks  and  depres- 
sions along  the  plains  are  filled  with  water,  bat  sach  water  cannot  very 
well  be  impounded.  If  nameroas  weirs  were  placed  in  these  streams 
the  water  would  soon  cease  to  flow. 


EVAPOBATION. 

There  are  numerons  depressions  on  the  western  plains,  from  8  to  10 
feet  deep.  Many  of  these  are  partly  formed  by  their  banks  being  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  plains,  and  if  they  could  be  kept  full 
of  water  much  of  it  could  doubtless  be  drawn  off  by  gravitation  for  irri- 
gation purposes.  These  lakes,  or  depressions,  so  long  as  they  contain 
water  may  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  farmer,  but  in  time  of  drought 
they  are  dried  up,  and  therefore  cannot  be  depended  upon.  Mr.  Harold 
says  that  the  evaporation  from  these  lakes  will  amount  to  about  10  or 
12  inches  per  month,  and  that  the  thought  of  obtaining  a  permanent 
supply  of  water  from  them  is  altogether  out  of  the  question.  In  the 
report  of  the  royal  commission  it  is  stated  that  various  opinions  exist 
among  farmers  and  graziers  as  to  the  extent  of  the  evaporation  of 
these  lakes ;  that  some  contend  that  it  is  as  much  as  a  footper  month 
for  three  or  four  months,-  while  others  say  that  it  will  not  amount  to 
more  than  3  feet  per  year. 

The  assistant  engineer  for  roads,  who  is  charged  with  the  construc- 
tion of  tanks,  says  that  from  a  tank  containing  18  feet  of  water  evapo- 
ration would  not  exceed  4  or  5  feet  i>er  year.  It  was  stated  at  the  in- 
quiry of  the  royal  commission  that  in  the  Groydir  district  2,000  sheep 
were  watered  for  more  than  a  year  from  a  tank  10  feet  deep,  and  there 
was  water  in  it  then,  although  none  had  run  into  it  the  whole  time. 

One  witness  stated  that  the  average  depth  of  a  swamp  into  which 
water  has  flowed  from  the  Bulla  Eiver  was  fully  4  feet,  and  that  the 
water  lasted  fifteen  months  before  it  disappeared  from  evaporation  and 
soakage. 

The  conditions  upon  which  observations  are  made  differ  materially. 
For  instance,  the  report  of  the  royal  commission  states  that  the  hot 
winds,  which  are  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence  in  the  coast  district, 
and  which  range  in  temperature  at  Sydney  from  80^  to  106^  Fahrenheit, 
are  more  frequent  on  the  western  plains,  where  the  thermometer  some- 
times records  130°,  and  for  days  stands  at  110°  to  llCo.  It  would  be  a 
mistake,  however,  to  attribute  this  condition  of  wind  to  long  periods, 
for  the  wind  records  show  that  as  compared  with  the  coast  districts 
the  country  beyond  the  main  dividing  range  has  a  comparatively  tran- 
quil atmosphere. 

The  subjoined  table  was  furnished  the  commission  by  Mr.  Bussell,  the 
government  astronomer : 

BesuU  of  ohaervationa  with  the  tank  evaporation. 


Honth. 

Bonrko. 

Hay. 

HUlAtoo. 

March 

Inches. 
1.579 
4.770 
3.037 
2.85S 
1.637 
3.793 
3.975 
7.659 

Indies, 

Inches, 

April 

M^:;;:;::::::;;;;:;:;:::..:.::;::.;::;:::..:...: ::: :..::. 

Juno ...............................................  •.■■.....•«....... 

July 

AUjrnBt.  .••..••......>.>•>...•..■.   r.T.T.>.ti.T.r.«r...  .......  .......        .. 

2.763 
2.786 

2.074 

Semember 

3.280 

October 

i      r\r\i 

%\f> 

y^ 
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A  series  of  experiments  have  recently  been  made  by  Mr.  Kassell  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  evaporation  power  of  some  of  the  larger  lakes 
ot  the  colony.  In  1885  he  placed  a  self-registering  evaporation  gange 
in  Lake  George.  This  lake  is  about  19  miles  in  length  and  6  in  width. 
It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  dividing  chain  at  an  ele- 
vation of  2,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  waters,  however, 
have  no  outlet,  and  consequently  are  strongly  impregnated  with  salts. 
Lake  George  has  never  been  known  to  overflow,  and  in  dry  weather  it 
has  failed  entirely.  The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  Mr.  Bus- 
selPs  experiments : 

The  water-gauge  in  Lake  George, 


Date. 


EyAporation. 


Beading 
of  gaage. 


Loss  or 
gain. 


Total  loss  by  evi^oratloii. 


Amoont 


Months. 


March  1. 

AprUl 

Mayl 

Jnoel 

Julyl 

Aagostl 

September  1 . 
October  1 .... 
October  81... 


Total . 


1885. 


Ineket, 
2.8 
e.8 
7.7 

'   as 
e.7 

5.0 
5.4 
7.9 
10.7 


Inehet.      Inchet. 


Inches. 


-4.0  I 

-0.9 

-1.1 

4-2.1 
-1-1.7 
-0.4  1 
-2.5  I 
-2.8  I 


0.44 
1.54 
1.92 
3.42 
1.82 
LOO 
1.15 
L74 


4.44 
2.44 
5.03 
1.32 
0.12 
1.46 
3.05 
4.54 


March. 

April. 

May  (very  windy). 

Jane. 

July. 

Angost. 

September. 

October. 


-7.9  ' 


13.00 


20.99 


In  a  note  accompanying  this  table  I\Ir.  Bussell  states  that  he  added 
only  the  rain  which  fell  on  the  lake  and  not  that  which  flowed  into  it, 
taking  the  mean  of  two  rain-gauges,  one  at  each  end.  He  says  further 
that  during  the  last  14  years  the  lake  has  lost  by  evaporation  12  feet. 

ARTESIAN  AND  OTHER  WELLS. 

The  royal  commission  in  reporting  upon  wells  is  unable  to  express 
an  opinion  as  to  the  theory  of  an  underground  flow  of  water  in  Austra- 
lia to  the  ocean.  They  mention  that  water  has  been  found  at  Tarkania 
in  South  Australia,  150  miles  from  the  western  boundary  of  New  South 
Wales,  in  latitude  29o,  at  a  depth  of  1,220  feet,  or  1,040  feet  below  sea- 
level.  The  water  rose  20  feet  above  the  surface.  Water  was  struck 
at  Hergott  Springs,  also  in  the  same  colony,  at  339  feet.  The  flow  at 
Tarkania  is  only  about  40  gallons  per  day,  but  the  well  at  Hergott 
Springs  yields  5,000  gallons  per  day.  The  diameter  of  the  bore  at  Tar- 
kania is  3  inches,  and  that  at  Hergott  Springs  is  6  inches. 

A  supply  of  fresh  water  was  obtained  at  Bowrke,  New  South  Wales, 
at  a  depth  of  480  feet,  and  at  another  station  near  there  at  550  feet. 

The  most  important  discovery  of  water  in  Australia,  according  to  a 
recent  report  of  Mr.  H.  I.  Slee,  superintendent  of  diamond  drills  for  this 
colony,  occurred  during  the  present  year  at  Wanaaring,  Bowrke  dis- 
trict, at  a  depth  of  942  feet  from  the  surface.  The  water  was  tapped 
on  the  18th  of  February  at  3  p.  m.,  when  it  rose  in  tubes  and  flowed  a 
steady  stream,  and  has  increased  steadily  in  volume  ever  since.  Mr. 
Slee  is  of  opinion  that  this  well  will  open  up  atract  of  couiitry  hitherto 
impassable  during  seasons  of  drought.  Under  date  of  the  2l8t  ultimo 
Mr.  Slee  writes: 

In  my  reports  in  1885  and  1886  (when  it  was  under  ministerial  consideration  whether 
or  not  these  boring  operations  shonld  be  discontinued)  I  stated  that  I  expected  gx^ik^ 
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results  from  the  present  boring  operations  on  the  road  from  Bonrke  to  Wanaaring. 
If  artesian  water  was  tapped  all  along  this  road,  which  I  believed  would  be  the  case, 
these  boring  operations  woald  be  saccessfully  extended  in  the  cretaceons  basin  to 
Wanaaring,  Milparinka,  and  Mount  Browne.  In  some  parts  the  bores  may  have  ta 
be  put  down  from  700  to  800  feet ;  in  other  parts  from  400  to  600  feet  might  be  proba- 
ble depths.  The  greatest  drawback  in  that  remote  part  of  New  South  Wales  is  the 
great  scarcity  of  water,  and  if  this  was  once  overcome  by  artesian  wells,  all  the  stock, 
and  wool  now  finding  its  way  from  Cooper's  Creek,  Thargomindah.  Mount  Browne,, 
and  Mount  Poole  districts  would  be  directed  toward  the  Bonrke  Railway  station  and 
Sydney,  and  goods  from  the  latter  place  would  be  forwarded  in  exchange.  Great 
credit  is  due  to  Foreman  Carmichael,  who  has  rendered  me  every  possible  assistance, 
and  who  has  had  many  hardships  to  undergo  while  boring  operations  were  going  on. 
From  personal  inspection,  and  from  my  knowledge  of  the  country,  I  expect  further 
favorable  results,  both  of  the  18  and  93  mile  bores. 

To  this  report  the  ander  secretary  for  mines,  Mr.  Harrie  Wood,  at- 
tached the  following  encouraging  minute : 

This  is  the  deepest  bore  ever  sunk  in  New  South  Wales  by  means  of  a  water- 
anger,  and  the  greatest  credit  is  due  to  the  superintendent  and  foreman  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  conducted  these  works  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties. 

The  people  in  many  districts  have  given  up  the  practice  of  sinking 
for  water  from  the  fact  that  when  found  it  is  of  a  brackish  nature,  and  de- 
pend principally  upon  tanks  for  the  conservation  of  water.  Of  course  the 
farmers  have  to  wait  tor  the  wet  season  before  their  tanks  can  be  filled. 
The  tanks  used  are  often  too  wide  and  shallow.  In  open  tanks,  £rom 
which  the  sheep  take  water  freely,  the  loss  is  enormous  through  weak 
animals  getting  bogged.  Tanks  are  less  expensive  than  wells,  but 
when  the  right  kind  of  water  cannot  be  found  by  ordinary  sinking,  the 
artesian  well  should  be  the  farmers'  main  dependence.  In  some  dis- 
tricts it  has  been  noticed  that  in  almost  every  case  where  water  has  been 
struck,  salt  water  is  invariably  found  at  higher  levels  and  not  unfre- 
quently  near  the  surface.  In  these  circumstances  the  presence  of  salt 
water  should  not  discourage  those  from  undertaking  deeper  explora- 
tions. 

The  colonial  geologist  accounts  for  the  prevalence  of  salt  water  in 
the  alluvial  districts  from  the  fact  of  its  fresh- water  origin.  The  debris 
washed  from  the  ranges  has  been  deposited  qnickly  and  the  decompo- 
sitions from  the  mineral  constituents  arising  from  the  moisture  has  con- 
verted the  fre^h  water  into  salt.  Sulphate  of  alumina,  lime,  and  mag- 
nesia have  been  formed,  and  salts  chemically  produced.  In  the  marine 
formations  the  soluble  parts  of  the  mineral  have  been  washed  out  by 
the  long  continued  action  of  the  sea  water.  When  the  water  flows  un- 
derground it  is  fresh,  but  whenever  it  is  stationary,  as  it  may  be  in  clay 
beds  a  few  yards  from  the  current,  it  will  become  salt.  The  saline  na- 
ture of  the  soil  has  given  rise  to  well-marked  peculiarities  in  the  herb- 
age, such  as  the  salt  bush. 

Some  good  work  in  artesian  boring  has  been  done  by  private  enter- 
prise, but  the  great  part  of  the  work  is  left  to  the  government.  Mr» 
Harold,  in  reply  to  some  interrogatories  of  mine  on  the  subject  of  well- 
boring,  says  that  the  Australians  need  more  than  anything  else  a  few 
good  sets  of  the  ordinary  Pennsylvania  oil-boring  apparatus  or  appli- 
ances from  4  to  6  horse-power  put  into  the  hands  of  men  who  know 
how  to  work  them. 

In  that  portion  of  New  South  Wales  known  as  the  Eiverina  district^ 
and  which  is'drained  by  the  Murray,  abundance  of  water  can  be  found 
at  a  depth  of  80  feet,  but  there  is  small  prospect  of  striking  artesian 
water  in  that  district  as  the  country  is  of  lacustrine  formation,  with  a 
good  clear  soakage  all  along  the  course  of  the  river.  Artesian  water, 
however,  is  found  some  distance  back  from  the  Murray  on  the  plains 
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where  dikes  of  miDeral-bearing  rock  occur.  The  most  remarkable  arte- 
sian belt  in  Anstralia  occurs  in  the  Liverpool  Plains,  in  the  northern 
part  of  New  Soath  Wales,  but  very  little  has  been  done  to  develop  it. 
In  the  early  history  of  the  country  water  was  very  scarce  in  that  dis- 
trict. All  the  rivers  and  creeks  in  the  summer  were  turned  into  sand 
tracks.  Wells  were  sunk  there,  and  the  water  has  continued  to  flow 
from  them  ever  since.  The  greater  part  of  the  district  is  what  may  be 
called  good  boring  country,  and  little  trouble  need  be  apprehended 
from  the  swelling  of  the  surfaces  of  the  bores,  as  little  soapstone  is 
met  with. 

THE  BAINFALL. 

So  much  is  said  about  the  drought  of  Australia  that  very  few  persons 
are  aware  that  the  average  rainfall  in  all  the  colonies  will  compare  fa- 
vorably with  that  of  other  countries.  In  New  South  Wales,  a  territory 
of  310,000  square  miles,  the  average^  rainfall  is  24  inches.  At  Sydney 
it  is  about  50  inches,  at  Eden  it  is  70  inches,  but  in  the  flat  country  it  is 
only  about  10  inches.  The  average  rainfall  in  Queensland  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  New  South  Wales.  The  former  colony,  however,  is 
more  subject  to  tropical  rains  than  the  latter.  The  rainfall,  therefore, 
in  Queensland  rises  in  some  districts,  as  for  instance  Johnstone  Eiver, 
to  123  inches ;  in  other  places  the  average  is  as  low  as  8  inches. 

At  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  where  there  are  no  high  coast  ranges 
to  arrest  the  drift  of  the  clouds,  the  rainfall  is  as  low  as  20  inches.  At 
Port  Augusta  it  falls  to  8  inches.  At  Perth,  Western  Australia,  the 
average  is  31  inches,  but  at  Ganaroon,  in  the  same  colony,  it  does  not 
average  more  than  6  inches.  At  Eucla  it  is  10  inches.  The  rainfall  in 
Victoria  varies  from  63  inches  at  Cape  Schanck  to  12  inches  at  Wych- 
eproof.    At  Melbourne  it  is  about  25  inches. 

The  trouble,  however,  in  Australia  is  that  whenever  there  is  a  dimin- 
ished rainfall  the  efiects  are  much  more  disastrous  than  in  other  places  on 
account  of  the  great  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  absence  of  more  general  cul- 
tivation.  A  diminished  rainfall  of  50  per  cent,  has  at  times  desolated 
vast  tracts  of  country.  The  report  of  the  New  South  Wales  royal  com- 
mission, however,  states  that  while  one  part  of  the  country  sufllBrs  from 
a  dimini  hed  rainfall  other  parts  have  an  average  supply  and  others 
again  may  be  favored  with  an  abundant  fall.  In  the  basin  of  the  Dar- 
ling, excluding  the  hilly  portion,  the  rainfall  is  12.81  inches.  In  the 
plains  between  the  Lachian  and  the  Murrumbidgee  it  is  16.33  inches, 
and  in  the  corresponding  district  between  the  Murrumbidgee  and  the 
Murray  it  is  14.56.  These  rainfalls  would  be  suffic  ent  for  ordinary  crops 
of  cereals  if  they  came  at  proper  periods,  but  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sion admits  that  they  do  not.  It  says  that  as  a  rule  in  these  districts 
when  rain  is  most  needed  it  comes  in  such  small  quantities  as  to  be  of 
little  or  no  benefit  to  vegetation. 

STORAGE  OF  WATER. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  questions  with  which  Australians  have  to 
<!eal  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  irrigation  is  the  best  means  for 
the  storage  of  water.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  rainfall  is  of 
a  temporary  benefit  only,  on  account  of  its  tropical  character,  coming, 
as  it  does,  in  vast  quantities  at  a  time  when  it  is  not  needed.  The  gov- 
ernment astronomer  states  that  rain  fell  to  the  depth  of  lOJ  inches  at 
Newcastle  m  less  than  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  that  at  the  South  Head, 
near  Sydney,  it  fell  at  the  rate  of  1  inch  per  hour  for  more  than  twenty 
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hoars.  The  report  of  the  New  South  Wales  royal  com  mission  recommeods 
the  establishment  of  large  reservoirs  at  the  heads  of  the  principal  rivers 
and  creeks  and  the  placing  of  movable  weirs  across  others  in  timeof  flood. 
They  also  recommend  the  establishment  of  sluice-gates  to  prevent  the 
return  of  water  to  the  main  stream.  Mr.  Harold,  in  commenting  upon  the 
report  of  the  commission,  says  that  whatever  is  done  for  irrigation  should 
be  done  by  huge  artificial  water  conservations  in  the  mountains  and  by 
artesian  and  other  wells.  He  says  occasionally,  in  times  of  floods,  water 
might  be  preserved,  but  it  could  not  be  depended  upon.  In  conclusion 
he  says  that  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  very  fair  crops  can  be  grown 
over  a  large  area  in  New  South  Wales  without  the  aid  of  irrigation.  He 
cites  in  support  of  this  statement  the  fact  that  during  the  drought  of 
1886,  one  of  the  severest  ever  known,  the  average  yield  of  wheat  in 
these  districts  was  10^  bushels  per  acre.  Mr.  Harold  says,  however, 
that  it  is  useless  to  thin  k  of  irrigation  for  pastoral  purposes  in  Australia, 
except  upon  a  limited  scale,  a^  the  cost  would  be  too  great.  **  It  might 
answer,"  he  says,  ^' whcie  land  can  be  had  at  almost  nothing,  but  where 
population  increases  the  land  will  become  more  valuable,  and  it  will  bo 
required  to  grow  food  lor  the  people  instead  of  grass  for  sheep." 

RIPARIAN  RIGHTS. 

The  New  South  Wales  commission  is  very  decided  in  the  opinioi: 
that  the  riparian  rights  which  exist  under  the  common  law  of  Englana 
are  not  at  all  applicable  to  the  conditions  of  Australia,  and  that  an  at- 
tempt to  enforce  them  would  be  a  serious  disturbance  to  the  progress 
of  the  country  in  so  far  as  that  progress  depends  on  the  conservation 
of  water.  In  the  colony  of  Victoria  no  such  rights  can  accrue,  from  the 
fact  that  the  fi-ontages  to  all  rivers  are  reserved  from  sale.  The  condi- 
tions in  New  South  Wales  and  other  colonies  are  altogether  different. 
Extensive  alienations  have  taken  place,  which  involve  the  le^  rights 
of  ownership  to  the  middle  of  the  beds  of  streams. 

A  memorandum  as  to  what  riparian  rights  really  mean  under  the 
common  law  was  prepared  for  the  information  of  the  commission  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Oliver.  In  this  memorandum  Mr.  Oliver  quotes  largely 
from  Mr.  Justice  Story's  opinion  in  the  case  of  Tyler  v.  Wilkinson  (4 
Mason,  U.  S.  Reports,  397),  where  it  is  laid  down — 

That  prima  facie  (I.  e.,  the  law  presames)  every  proprietor  upon  each  bank  of  a  river 
is  entitled  to  the  land  covered  with  water  in  front  of  the  bank  to  the  middle,  the  bed 
of  the  stream,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  ad  medium  flliumaqu€d.  In  virtue  of  his 
ownership  he  has  a  right  to  the  use  of  the  water  flowing  over  it  in  its  natural  cur- 
rent without  diminution  or  obstruction.  Mr.  Justice  Story  says  that  the  conse- 
quence of  this  principle  is  that  no  proprietor  has  the  ri^ht  to  use  the  water  to  the 
prejudice  of  another,  and  that  it  is  wholly  immaterial  whether  the  party  be  a  pro- 
prietor above  or  below  in  the  course  of  the  river,  the  right  being  common  to  all  the 
proprietors ;  therefore  no  one  has  the  right  to  diminish  the  quantity  which  will,ac- 
coruing  to  the  natural  current,  flow  to  the  proprietor  below  or  to  throw  it  back  upon 
the  proprietor  above. 

In  commenting  upon  Mr.  Oliver's  memorandum  the  commission  states 
that  riparian  rights,  as  understood  by  the  common  law,  are  better 
adapted  to  England,  where  the  people  are  more  concerned  to  drain  off 
the  water  as  quickly  as  possible,  than  to  New  South  Wales,  where  the 
all-important  question  is  how  best  to  retain  it 

The  commission  does  not  find  fault  with  the  law  which  enables  a 
riparian  proprietor  to  restrain  the  action  of  those  who  construct  works 
which  have  the  effect  of  depriving  him  of  participation  in  the  advantage 
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be  spent  in  improvement  npon  235,000  acres  of  Malley  land,  and  the 
sum  of  $2,100,000  paid  to  the  government. 

This  agreement  met  with  vehement  opposition  in  the  colonial  parlia- 
ment, bat  after  a  series  of  protracted  debates  it  was  finally  agreed  that 
the  Messrs.  Ohaffey  Brothers  should  enter  npon  the  occupation  of  their 
land. 

G.  W.  GRIPPINr, 

ConsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  March  8, 1887. 


PETBOLEUM  TXHSL. 

BBPOBT  OF  CONSULAR  AGENT  CH AMBERS,  OF  BATOVM, 

In  January  there  appeared  in  the  Baku  News  (Bakinskia  IzvaUtia) 
s  communication  from  Mr.  F.  Y.  Urquhart,  a  gentleman  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  Russian  railways  contiguous  to  the  Volga,  in  which  he 
gives  the  most  complete,  comprehensive,  and  accurate  comparison  of 
the  results  from  coal  and  petroleum  residuum  fuel  for  locomotives  that 
I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  not  the  result  of  a  single  experience,  but  of  a 
year's  use  of  each  article,  with  the  figures,  in  detail,  upon  which  he 
bases  his  conclusions.  That  Mr.  Urquhart  is  probably  the  most  com- 
I)etent  authority  upon  the  subject  in  Russia  (and,  of  course,  the  world, 
as  nowhere  else  have  the  merits  of  petroleum  fuel  been  so  thoroughly 
testCKl)  cannot  be  doubted,  and  that  his  system  for  burning  petroleum 
residuum  is  the  best,  is,  I  think,  conclusively  proven  by  its  almost  uni- 
versal adoption  by  the  railways  using  that  kind  of  fuel.  The  following 
is  an  abbreviated  translation  of  Mr.Urquhart's  communication,  with  the 
statistics  given  by  him : 

I  deem  it  my  duty  to  say  that,  thankg  to  your  commanicatlons  in  1883,  regardiDg 
the  great  saccess  in  the  nse  of  petrolenm  residuum  fuel  in  the  locomotives  of  the 
Oriazi-Tsaritzin  Railway  and  the  railways  contiguous  to  the  Volga  River  and  the 
Caspian  Sea^  ordered  special  technical  agents  to  nmUiarize  themselves  with  the  sys- 
tem of  hummg  residuum,  which,  having  overcome  all  technical  difficulties  (which  up 
to  that  time  had  heen  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  general  use  of  this  new 
fuel  for  steam  engines),  it  can  be  said,  had  laid  the  foundation  for  its  systematic  use. 
After  the  Griazi-Tsaritzln  Railway,  the  Tamboff-Saratoff  Railway  was  the  first  to  ase 
my  system  of  burning  residuum,  and  the  others  soon  foUowed,  including  the  Trans- 
Caucasian  and  Trans-Caspian,  by  first  adapting  several  locomotives  to  its  ose,  in 
order  to  test  it  in  comparison  witn  other  methods. 

Four  years  have  passed  since  the  Griazi-Tdaritztn  Railway  began  to  use  i>etroIeum 
residuum  fuel,  and  I  take  the  liberty  to  communicate  some  of  the  results  of  my  ^stem 
AS  used  upon  the  locomotives  of  that  railway,  which  is  the  only  one  in  the  world  using 
for  all  its  locomotives  (143)  and  stationarv  boilers  (50)  petroleum  residuum  fuel  only ; 
in  fact,  I  can  say  without  exaggeration  that  for  making  steam  and  in  the  shops  of 
the  company  no  other  fuel  is  used. 

The  first  conclusively  successful  trip  of  a  locomotive  using  petroleum  residuum  Ihel 
upon  this  railway  was  made  in  January,  18^3,  and  was  closely  followed  in  the  spring 
bv  an  order  to  refit  the  locomotives  for  the  use  of  the  new  fuel.  By  October  1,  1664, 
all  of  the  locomotives  had  been  changed  to  burn  residuum.  I  gave  you  the  result  of 
this  trial  trip  in  1883  compared  with  other  methods  of  heating,  aud  now  present 
graphic  statistical  results  from  the  use  of  residuum  fuel  in  two  types  of  locomotives 
used  upon  this  railway  in  18S5,  compared  with  results  fh>m  the  use  of  coal  in  the 
same  machines  in  188:ij.  I  will  not  go  into  details  regarding  the  figures  given,  be- 
-cause  they  speak  for  themselves.  In  several  cases  50  poods  residu  um  were  successtnlly 
substituted  for  100  poods  coal,  but  taking  the  average  annual  result,  56.3  poods  resid- 
uum were  equal  to  100  poods  coal. 
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Ejcpenditure  of  coal  in  1882  and  petroleum  residuum  in  1885,  inclusive  of  kindling-wood,  on 
six-xvkeel  engines  at  the  lead  oj  ilm  train  j  and  also  those  ofthp,  rcsirve,  one  and  tvo  engine 
for  one  engine  verst. 

WITH  COAL  IN  1882. 


Month. 


Apgregato 
number  in 
ihe  train. 


I 


January  

Fobrnary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

AuKUBt 

September 

October 

November 

Decembei 

TnlaljiTifl  avcimgfj 
fur  jijiir*  ,,*,,.. 


21  32 
27. 47 
20.  .VJ 
28. 51) 
31.  9U 
30.74 
28.39 
27.04 
28. 93 
23. 30 
21.61 
20. 04 


20.73 


AgKTOgate 
distan(H3  run 
by  locomo- 

Aggrcgato 

distance  ot 

unproductive 

run  of  loco- 

As;ircsat43 

distance  run 

by  freight 

Average  c< 
of  fuel  an 

nsamption 
d  its  cost. 

tivcH. 

uiotiveH. 

Coal. 

Coat. 

Vertts. 

Ver»U. 

Ver»t$. 

Pounds. 

Copecks. 

118,015 

54,498 

1. 354, 179 

44.59 

23.  on 

«5, 095 

34, 703 

844. 875 

39. 28 

20.250 

4l,H58 

23, 133 

490,000 

37.56 

19.(>4l 

8t5,  899 

33,933 

1.514,509 

38.35 

19.93tf 

107.  094 

61,802 

3, 380, 503 

40.30 

20.728 

222, 806 

73, 482 

4,591,018 

40. 93 

21.687 

219,  053 

78, 109 

4, 000, 758 

34.68 

18.297 

2;{U,  240 

79,  481 

4,077,041 

3A53 

17.738 

215,087 

75,585 

4, 062,  201 

39. 52 

19.767 

246, 520 

81, 203 

4, 678, 399 

44.37 

22.718 

240,  829 

05,  823 

3. 783, 391 

4.->.  50 

23.468 

100, 108 

51,9J0 

2,  289, 703 

48.70 

24.93 

-  u:^,  LUI 

710,741 

35,  073, 788 

40.78 

21.11 

WITH  PETKOLEUM  RESIDUUM  IN  1885. 


Month. 


January 

February 

March ...: 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total  and  avera.:;e 
for  j-ear 


Aggrc^gato 
number  in 
the  train. 


22. 14 
22.01 
2-*.  58 
25.33 
28. 49 
28.  35 
24. 77 
28.27 
31.89 
28.  04 
21.41 

22. 15 


25.44 


Aggregate 
distance  run 
by  locomo- 
tives. 


VCTKtS. 

172, 230 
135,231 
i:U.  103 
213,552 
271,301 
218,  204 
198, 101 
193,900 
197, 355 
189, 327 
180, 077 
139. 309 


2, 243, 302 


Aggregate 
distance  of 
unproductive 
run  of  loco- 
motives. 


Verstt. 
09,401 
56, 582 
.50, 802 
73. 385 
99, 525 
a-),  479 
72,401 
70, 403 
09. 515 
57,717 
54,689 
51,540 


809.559 


Aggregate 

distance  run 

by  freight 


Yertls. 
2, 276, 020 
1,731,009 
1,(^5.5,207 

3,  551, 038 
4, 894, 425 
3, 820, 071 
3,114.18:) 
2. 492, 52tJ 

4,  077, 052 
3.093,639 
3, 097, 697 
1,  944, 033 


36, 048, 760 


Average  cousnmption 
of  fuel  and  cost. 


Keaidunm.  I       Cost. 


Founds. 
24.52 
24.28 
20. 04 
22. 60 
21.28 
21.32 
19.04 
20. 48 
22.84 
25. 32 
2.5. 40 
27. 10 


!.96 


Copeekt. 
12.24 
12.40 
12.36 
ia24 
11.77 
10.07 
9.51 
10.70 
11.67 
13.05 
13.37 
14.73 


12.17 


Average  consumption  of  coal  per  verst  in  1882  pounds..  40.78 

Average  consumption  of  petroleum  per  verst  in  1885 do 22.90 

Saved  on  peti-olenm  against  coal  in  weight percent..  43.70 

Unprodnotivo  ran  of  locomotives : 

With  coal  io  1882,  percent,  of  aggregate 35.25 

With  petroleum  in  1885,  i)er  cent,  of  aggregate 36.08 

Average  cost  per  verst : 

With  coal copecks..  21 

With  petroleum do 12.17 

Saved  on  petroleum  against  coal  in  cost per  cent. .  42. 35 

Average  yearly  cost  per  jiood : 

or  coal copecks..  21.17 

Of  petroleum do 2L1» 

100  pounds  coal^58.3  poods  petroleum :  100  rubles  coal=:57.65  rubles  petroleum. 


With  such  a  considerable  rim  as  is  made  by  tUo  locomotives  upon  the  Griasi-Tsar- 
itzin  Railway,  the  j^ross  annual  saving  to  the  company  from  the  use  of  residuam  fuel 
ill  locomotives  and  stationary  boilers,  and  from  iudiroot  savings  in  repairs,  will  be 
about  4.50,000  rubles  ($200,000). 

The  comparative  cost  of  moving  1,000  car  axles  per  verst  given  below  from  the  official 
reports  of  the  Griazi-Tsaritzin  Railway,  eloquently  points  to  the  great  signification  of 
petroleum  fuel  for  railway  purposes. 
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the  article  at  Baku,  70  cents  per  ton  free  on  boards  the  rate  of  freight 
in  balk  from  Baku  to  Batoum,  with  the  expense  of  pumping  into  tanks 
and  vessels  at  $4.95  per  ton  (which  is  also  the  minimum,  admitting  the 
railway  capacity  to  be  unlimited,  which  it  never  can  be),  and  the  sea 
freight  thesame  as  is  charged  by  steamers  to  Odessa  (a  shorter  run),  $2.80 
per  ton,  the  actual  cost  of  residuum  at  Constantinople  will  be  $8.45  per 
ton,  to  which  not  less,  than  10  per  cent,  must  be  added  for  profit  and 
expenses  there,  and  we  have  $9.30  as  a  fair  selling  price  there,  against 
English  coal  at  $5  and  $5.25  per  ton.  As  Malta  is  five  or  six  days 
farther  than  Constantinople,  and  English  coal  worth  about  $4  or  $4.25 
per  ton  there,  deliv^ering  residuum  there  is  wholly  out  of  the  question. 
The  great  and  only  inducement  held  out  to  shipowners  to  abandon 
the  use  of  a  known  and  tried  fuel,  the  supply  of  which  is  assured,  and 
to  alter  their  steamers  to  burn  a  new  fuel,  the  supply  of  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly uncertain,  and  the  expense  of  which,  even  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  that  can  at  present  exist,  must  be  greater  than 
coal,  is  that  a  pipe-line  from  Baku  to  Batoum  will  soon  be  constructed, 
refineries  erected  on  the  Black  Sea  coast,  and  residuum  will  be  given 
away  in  snflacient  quantities  to  supply  the  world. 

PROPOSED  PIPE-LINE. 

In  a  former  communication  I  alluded  to  the  much  talked  of  conces- 
sion oflfered  by  the  Kussian  Government  for  the  construction  of  a  pipe- 
line from  Baku  to  the  Black  Sea.  To  show  what  is  conceded  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  quote  the  conditions  of  this  concession  entire,  but  simply  to  give 
the  following  extracts  from  them :  First.  All  pipe,  machinery,  and  ma- 
terial for  the  line  must  be  manufactured  in  Kussla  and  from  Russian 
material.  Second.  The  Government  will  exercise  the  most  strict  con- 
trol of  the  line,  to  see  that  no  one  having  an  interest  in  it  has  any  other 
direct  or  indirect  interest  in  producing,  refining,  or  trading  in  i)etroleum 
products,  which  is  strictly  forbidden.  Third.  The  minimum  charge  for 
transportation  from  the  wells  to  the  Black  Sea  is  about  39  cents  i)er 
barrel  of  42  gallons,  a  distance  of  560  miles  (against  45  cents  per  barrel 
charges  in  America  for  300  miles)j  and  last,  the  whole  construction  of 
the  line  is  to  become  the  property  of  the  Government  after  seventy- 
five  years,  which  means  that  none  of  the  material  can  from  time  to  time 
be  removed  for  use  elsewhere.  There  is  also  a  small  Government  tax 
to  be  paid  by  the  company  owning  the  line,  equal  to  the  present  value 
of  the  crude  oil  at  the  wells. 

Is  it  at.all  strange  that  capitalists  of  a  sufficiently  philanthropic  turn 
of  mind  (excepting,  of  course,  newspaper  and  prospectus  writers)  to  ac- 
cept this  remarkable  concession  (!)  seem  very  slow  about  coming  for- 
ward! 

Recently  some  of  the  enthusiastic  advocates  of  a  Baku-Batoum  pipe- 
line, petroleum  fuel,  &c.,  have  called  attention  to  the  railway  now  being 
constructed  from  what  they  term  the  *' Black  Sea  petroleum  field  ^  to 
Novorossisk,  as  affording  a  future  outlet  for  petroleum  fuel  to  the  Black 
Sea.  They  are  eithw  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  a  pipe-line  from  the 
"Black  §ea  petroleum  field"  to  Novorossisk  has  been  in  existence  for 
three  years,  or  they  are  slightly  inconsistent  in  urging  a  railway  where 
a  pipe-line  exists  and  a  pipeline  where  there  is  a  railway.  It  is  barely 
possible,  however,  that  they  know  something  of  the  nature  of  Novoros- 
sisk oil  (or  what  used  to  be  found  near  that  place,  as  it  is  a  thing  of 
the  past)  which  is  0.950  to  0.975o  specific  gravity,  and  think  it  can  be 
transported  more  economically  in  rack  cars,  in  ^^Ik^^^l^^'L^^  pipe  Jine. 
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has  declined  from  $73,542,000  to  $51,170,000.  This  decline  in  the  im- 
port of  grain  lies  in  the  falling  off  in  the  consumption.  The  export  of 
manufactured  articles  has  in  some  respect  considerably  increased.  For 
instance,  the  export  of  silk  goods  has  risen  from  $31,773,000  to 
$38,913,000,  woolen  goods  from  $37,842,000  to  $41,050,000,  and  hosiery 
from  $20,944,000  to  $24,752,000.  The  export  of  clothes,  ready-made 
linen,  and  millinery  goods  amounted  to  $20,658,000  in  1885,  and 
$23,216,900  in  1886  ^  laces,  embroideries,  and  silk  laces  i-ose  from 
$9,146,340  to  $14,113,400,  and  hardware  and  jewelry  from  $19,232,750 
to  $21,950,740  for  the  same  periods.  The  import  of  machinery,  instru- 
ments, and  apparatus  has  decreased  by  $2,284,000,  and  the  export  by 
$654,500.  Of  cattle  and  other  living'animals  the  import  has  decreased 
by  $4,274,000,  and  the  export  by  $3,689,000.  The  export  of  sugar, 
sirups,  and  molasses  has  risen  from  623,903  tons  to  635,321  tons.  Baw 
fat  and  grease  materials  show  a  decrease  of  import  to  the  extent  of 
$1,438,620,  and  of  export  to  the  extent  of  $150,000.  The  import  of 
manufactured  goods  has  declined  by  $2,246,720,  and  the  export  by 
$435,540.  The  value  of  the  imports  of  potterj^,  earthenware,  porcelain, 
and  glassware  exceeds  the  value  of  the  exports. 

These  figures  show  a  marked  turn  in  favor  of  the  trade  of  ( jermany 
for  the  year  1886,  and  the  crisis  of  1885,  which  threatened  to  continue 
in  1886,  was  thus  overcome. 

WM.  D.  WAMEB, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Cologne^  April  21, 1887. 
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REPORT  OF  CONSUL  CATLIK. 

In  this  practical  age  of  inventions  and  progress,  where  the  telegraph 
pole  and  the  factory  chimney  rear  Uiemselves  against  the  horizons  of 
every  landscape ;  where  mountain  fastnesses  and  remote  valleys,  long 
consecrated  to  the  charms  of  nature  alone,  now  resound  with  the  whistle 
of  steam  and  the  stroke  of  the  hammer ;  and  where  the  iconoclastic 
hand  of  enterprise,  divested  of  all  sentiment,  is  reaching  out  into  every 
nook  and  comer  of  the  universe  to  discover  and  develop  new  commercial 
opportunities  and  resources — in  such  an  age  it  is' not  surprising  that 
an  application  backed  by  large  capital  has  recently  been  made  for  a 
concession  to  utilize  for  the  manufacture  of  aluminium  the  water-power 
of  the  largest  cataract  in  Europe,  the  falls  of  the  Ehine  at  Schaffhausen, 
in  this  consular  district. 

Some  25  miles  below  the  point  where  it  issues  from  the  Lake  of  Cton- 
stance  the  Khine,  with  a  width  of  350  and  an  average  depth  of  about 
21  feet,  plunges  over  a  barrier  of  rocks  varying  in  height  from  45  feet  on 
the  right  bank  to  about  60  feet  on  the  left.  Including  the  rapids  the 
total  fall  within  a  distance  of  a  little  over  a  third  of  a  mile  is  estimated 
at  150  feet. 

VOLUME  OF  WATER. 

The  volume  of  water  passing  over  the  falls  per  second  varies  fh>m  a 
minimum  of  118  cubic  meters  in  February  to  a  maximum  of  502  cubic 
meters  in  July,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  ™^l*^||5^b^(j^  snows  in 
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tion  the  necessary  maps,  plans,  and  drawings.  They  farther  announce 
that  a  stock  company,  with  a  capital  of  12,000,000  francs,  is  prepared  to 
conduct  the  enterprise,  and  they  offer  all  reasonable  guarantees  against 
any  marring  or  defacement  of  the  nat4iial  beauties  of  the  falls. 

But  now  come  the  hotel  kings,  men  of  influence  in  Switzerland,  and 
many  others  like  *them  dependent  upon  the  so-called  "  Fremden  In- 
dmtrie^^^  or  tourist  business,  and  enter  a  vigorous  protest  against  the 
granting  of  this  or  any  other  similarconcession.  From  time  immemorial, 
say  they,  the  fame  and  beauty  of  this  cataract  and  its  surroundings 
have  attracted  to  this  section  of  Switzerland  annually  increasing  throngs 
of  strangers  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  whb  bring  with 
them  in  the  aggregate  large  sums  of  money,  and  impart  an  impetus  to 
every  branch  of  trade  and  travel. 

Mar  the  charms  of  this  great  waterfall,  diminish  or  destroy  its  at- 
tractiveness and  what,  argue  they,  will  be  the  result !  An  immediate 
falling  off  in  the  tide  of  summer  travel  hitherward,  a  consequent  shrink- 
age in  the  value  of  the  palatial  and  costly  hotels  of  Northeastern  Switzer- 
land, and  a  blight  upon  all  the  thousand  and  one  branches  of  business 
which,  lying  dormant  all  winter,  blossom  and  thrive  during  the  tourist 
season  from  May  to  October.  And  not  only  in  Schaffhausen,  but  also  in 
Zurich,  Lucerne,  Ragatz,  and  all  the  pleasant  summer  resorts  along  the 
beautiful  Lake  of  Constance  would  such  a  shrinkage  in  tourist  travel 
operate  disastrously.  Zurich,  which  is  spending  millions  in  beautifying 
her  lake  front,  and  rendering  herself  still  more  attractive  to  strangers, 
enters  through  her  hotel  keepers'  association  an  especially  vigorous 
protest  against  the  project,  and  her  cantonal  government,  to  which  of 
right  the  application  is  referred,  promptly  vetoes  it. 

THEIR  ADVANTAGES. 

But  notwithstanding  the  veto,  the  petitioners  •  return  to  the  charge, 
alleging  that  their  project  involves  no  injury  to  the  beauty  of  the  falls, 
and  fortifying  this  assertion  by  an  offer  to  furnish  any  reasonable  guar- 
antee to  that  effect.  In  this  form  the  matter  at  present  stands.  It  is 
a  question  of  the  practical  versus  the  aesthetic.  The  one  side  says, 
"  Let  us  develop  our  natural  industrial  resources  and  opportunities, 
and  let  sentiment  go ; ''  the  other  side  replies,  **  See,  America  has  pro- 
tected Niagara  by  making  it  the  center  of  a  national  park.  Cannot 
as  much  be  done  for  the  Niagara  of  Switzerland  f  " 

Without  expressing  any  opinion  other  than  that  the  project  seems 
a  most  advantageous  and  feasible  one,  and  that  the  objections  against 
it  do  not  appear  well  grounded,  I  append  herewith  a  translated  ex- 
tract from  a  communication  which  recently  appeared  in  the  Neue 
Ziiricher  Zeitung,  of  this  city,  and  which  certainly  presents  the  case  in  a 
sensiWe  and  practical  light.    The  writer  says : 

If,  for  instance,  some  one  should  come  and  a^\s.  a  concession  for  the  ostabliahment 
of  a  mammoth  cotton-mill,  wo  should  say  to  him,  **  There  is  no  good  reason  why 
you  should  pitch  upon  the  Rhine  fall.  You  can  find  elsewhere  in  Switzerland  water- 
power  suflBcient  to  carry  on  your  undertaking.  Moreover,  we  are  well  posted  on  the 
cotton  industry ;  it  is  nothing  new  with  uh,  and  we  doubt  in  any  case,  wliether  your 
prospect  is  calculated  to  pour  any  fresh  oil  into  the  waning  lamjm  of  Swiss  industry. 
What  we  need  are  new  industries  which  show  a  prospect  oi  thriving  and  of  furnish- 
ing employment  to  thousands  who  must  otherwise  emigrate.'' 

But  in  tiie  present  case  we  have  to  do  with  a  new  industry,  which  may  possibly 
bring  about  a  very  groat  industrial  revohitiou.  The  new  cheap  process  for  manu- 
facturing alumiiium  can  only  be  carried  on  where  enormous  water-power  is  availa- 
ble. 

The  auxiliary  use  of  steam  would  be  too  expensive,  even  were  the  engines  stationed 
directly  over  coal  -jiagazines.     The  prosecution  of  the  aluminum  indus^i^j^^^  first 
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HORSE-BREEDINa. 

The  interest  manifested  by  the  Government  in  obtaining  good  clean- 
blooded  horses  from  Normandy  for  breeding  purposes  is  deserving  of 
unstinted  praise.  Every  year  the  best  obtainable  stud-horses  have 
been  purchased  and  sold  again,  at  very  moderate  prices,  to  agricult- 
ural societies  in  the  various  districts,  for  use  in  propagating  good  stock. 
Sometimes  they  are  sold  also  to  corporations  and  to  private  parties. 
Then,  again,  in  many  cases  the  Government  allows  certain  amounts  of 
money  to  owners  of  such  animals,  enough  for  their  keeping.  Again, 
premiums  in  money  amounting  to  thousands  of  dollars  are  given  yearly 
to  those  producing  the  best  results.  Men  possessed  of  the  necessary 
technical  knowledge  go  from  village  to  village,  holding  meetings  and 
giving  instruction  in  the  care  and  breeding  of  horses.  The  magnifi- 
cent brutes,  marvels  of  strength  and  beauty,  which  one  sees,  worthy 
offspring  of  their  Korman  sires,  speak  eloquently  for  the  steady  care 
and  intelligent  selection  of  the  Baden  authorities. 

A  law  has  been  passed  and  put  in  full  operation,  under  which  a  com- 
mission is  appointed  and  charged  with  looking  after  and  examining  the 
various  studs,  public  and-private,  and  declaring  as  to  their  fitness  for 
breeding  purposes.  No  stud  is  allowed  to  be  used  for  such  purposes 
unless  the  owner  or  owners  can  show  a  certificate  signed  and  sealed  by 
this  commission  acknowledging  the  stud's  qualifications  as  a  breeder. 
These  certificates  are  good  only  for  a  year.  Of  course  this  commission 
is  composed  of  men  skilled  in  the  breeding  or  possessing  technical 
knowledge  in  relation  to  horse-breeding.  Everywhere  an  inteJligent 
interest  has  been  awakened.  The  little  village  meetings  have  done 
much  good  in  encouraging  thought  in  the  matter  of  selection  of  good 
blood  and  in  preventing  the  thousand  and  one  evils  to  which  young 
horses  are  liable.  The  many  evils  consequent  upon  bad  shoeing  and 
carelessness  in  regard  to  stalls,  &c.,  &c.,  have  been  partially  removed. 
A  new  movement  is  on  foot  to  establish  courses  for  young  men  study- 
ing horse- shoeing  in  order  to  give  them  full  technical  knowledge  of  the 
hoof  and  its  care.  The  last  report  I  have  been  able  to  see  gives  the 
amount  of  money  spent  in  encouraging  horse-breeding  at  72,262  marks, 
or  about  $17,183.  It  has  averaged  that  much  for  the  last  ten  years. 
Thus  we  find  government  intelligently  working  with  nature  in  carrying 
out  her  great  law  in  seeing  that  only  the  fittest  shall  survive. 

ANALYSIS  STATION. 

The  scientific  analyses  which  the  agricultural  analysis  station  makes 
every  year  are  given  to  the  public  through  the  columns  of  various  ag- 
ricultural papers.  The  principal  work  done  by  this  organization,  noted 
in  its  last  report,  was  as  follows : 

(1)  In  regard  to  wine:  Influence  of  the  dross,  or  pomace,  of  the  ace- 
tates and  sulphurous  ingredients.  The  influence  of  allowing  the  juice 
to  heat,  both  upon  its  working,  fermenting,  and  upon  the  wine  after- 
wards. The  good  or  bad  results  from  mixing  stuff  with  the  wine  to 
cause  the  slime  to  settle  and  of  adding  foreign  material,  such  as  roots 
stud  herbs,  to  change  the  flavor,  &c.  Experiments  are  made  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  cheap  wine  for  general  use  out  of  fruits,  thus  allowing  the 
farmers  to  keep  their  grape  wines  for  commerce.  Experiments  were 
also  made  with  a  view  to  seeking  methods  of  improving  wine  of  poorer 
quality. 

(2)  In  regard  to  discovering  attempts  at  adulteration  of  wine,  all  of 
which  are  very  severely  punished ;  3,071  cases  were  examined  during 
*he  last  year.  ^'^^"^ 
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(3)  Analyses  of  dungs  and  various  manures ;  experiments  with  the 
same  upon  vines,  plants,  ti'ees,  and  vegetables. 

(4)  Experiments  with  the  various  kinds  of  waters  and  essences  pro- 
duced: analyses  of  the  same,  &c. 

(5)  Experiments  with,  and  tests  of,  methods  for  producing  rennet  es- 
sence. 

(6)  Analyses  of  manures  mixed  with  loam,  and  experiments  with  the 
same ;  analyses  and  tests  of  butters,  flour  and  meals,  barleys,  various 
kinds  of  feed  and  fodder,  as  well  as  analyses  of  drinking-water. 

(7)  In  producing  means  for  destroying  the  various  plant  diseases  and 
for  getting  rid  of  and  preventing  the  growth  of  harmful  insects  of  every 
kind. 

The  station  sent  out  numberless  useful  and  instructive  articles  on 
the  various  matters  treated;  took  also  a  lively  interest  in  securing 
and  sending  out  men  to  lecture  upon  the  best  methods  of  wine  culture 
and  treatment;  concerning 'cows;  the  production  of  milk,  cheese,  and 
butter,  and  upon  the  best  methods  to  be  employed  in  planting  and  pro- 
ducing potatoes.  Special  attention  was  given  to  the  matter  of  watch- 
ing for  and  guarding  against  that  dread  disease  of  the  vineyards,  phyl- 
loxera. Special  courses  were  given  for  this  purpose,  and  special  boards 
appointed  to  watch,  report,  and  take  measures  of  safety  against  the^ 
very  first  appearance  of  the  disease. 

Many  agricultural  exhibitions  were  inaugurated  and  held  under  the 
direction  of  this  station,  always  with  the  best  results.  At  these  exhi- 
bitions all  manner  of  books  and  models  calculated  to  inform  or  instruct 
the  husbandman  are  put  on  exhibition,  all  kinds  of  apparatus,  imple- 
ments, and  machines  also.  Chemical  analyses  of  vegetables  were  made, 
in  the  presence  of  the  people  gathered,  and  explained.  The  potato  was 
especially  treated  in  this  manner.  The  greatest  service,  however,  done 
by  the  station  was  in  answering  the  thousands  of  questions  submitted 
to  it  during  the  year  from  all  parts  of  the  state. 

It  might  be  well  to  add  at  this  point  that  agents  of  American  tools, 
implements,  machines,  &c.,  might  find  a  successful  sale  for  their  goods 
by  having  them  exfiibi(ed  at  these  fairs,  exhibitions,  &c.,  and  at  the 
great  country  fairs.  These  occur  regularly  three  times  a  year,  the  great- 
est, one,  that  always  awakens  great  interest,  occurring  each  May,  called 
the  "Annual  May  Market." 

RESULTS. 

The  great  advantage  which  seems  to  attach  to  all  these  institutions 
is  their  closeness  to  the  people.  Then,  too,  the  constant  application  of 
their  methods  and  instruction  makes  it  after  a  time  familiar. 

Much  of  the  success  of  our  German  farmers  in  the  West  may  be  traced 
to  their  early  training.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to  meet  an  ordinary 
farmer  who  is  able  to  tell  you  some  of  the  great  laws  of  nature ;  that 
like  needs  like  to  produce  it ;  that  what  is  taken  from  the  soil  must  be 
put  back  in  some  way  or  other ;  that  is,  to  soil  from  which  wheat,  oats, 
rye,  and  barley  have  been  taken,  nitrogen  and  silica  must  be  given  if  the 
soil  is  not  to  be  impoverished.  Where  lime-plants,  clover,  beans,  peas. 
&c.,  have  been  grown,  lime,  from  bone  meal,  must  be  returned.  Soil 
that  has  yielded  beets,  mangel  roots,  turnips,  &c.,  must  be  restored  by 
an  application  of  carbonates  and  nitrates  of  potash.  Where  piping  is 
too  dear  for  irrigation,  the  farmer  is  taught  the  value  of  open  or  cov- 
ered ditches.  At  these  evening  meetings  the  fanner  learns  that  a  purely 
clayey  soil  hardens  and  .tears  the  roots,  whilesoilwith  a  judicious  mixt- 
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ure  of  sand  keeps  the  soil  in  a  jast  state  of  porosity  for  absorbing 
gases  and  heat  and  imparting  the  same  in  even  proportions  to  the 
roots.  He  learns  what  kinds  of  sands  are  and  are  not  dissoluble  in 
water,  and  hence  assimilable  or  unassimilable ;  that  humus  must  be  ap- 
plied to  dry  areas ;  that  the  soil  must  be  constantly  turned  for  contact 
with  the  air,  from  which  it  absorbs  ammoniacal  gases,  but  holds  them 
so  lightly  that  they  are  easily  drawn  over  to  the  young  roots,  which  are 
ever  greedily  sucking  in  nourishment ;  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

GOVERNMENT  ASSISTANCE  TO  AGRICULTURE. 

During  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  the  Baden  Government  has  placed 
yearly  the  sum  of  234,550  marks  to  be  used  in  agricultural  purposes. 
This  money  finds  its  way  into  various  channels  for  stimulating  excel- 
lences in  culture  and  for  all  the  various  purposes  found  in  encouraging 
agricultural  pursuits.  Besides  the  above  amount  28,000  marks  were 
voted  to  the  Central  Agricultural  Society,  which  were  used  by  that  so- 
ciety in  various  purposes,  ail  of  which  have  the  interests  of  agriculture 
as  objective  point.  The  Central  Society  expended  an  additional  12,250 
marks  from  its  own  income.  Single  districts  of  Baden,  viz,  L6rrach, 
Freiburg,  and  Offenburg,  advanced  each  the  sum  of  30,000  marks  to  be 
used  in  premiums  for  high  standards  in  cattle  breeding  and  improve- 
ments in  fruit  trees.  The  different  agricultural  clubs  or  unions,  one  of 
which  exists  in  almost  every  village,  spent  about  50,000  marks  last  year 
for  encouraging  enterprise  in  agricmture.  Thus  the  state,  the  central, 
and  district  unions,  &c.,  spent  last  year  the  neat  little  sum  of  414,800 
marks,  or  about  50  marks  per  hectare  of  agricultural  surface.  To  this 
sum  should  be  added  320,()()0  voted  to  cover  losses  occasioned  by  storms 
and  the  various  catastrophes  to  which  agricultural  products  are  liable; 
thus  we  get  a  total  of  734,800  marks.  There  are  about  800,000  hectares 
under  cultivation.  Forty-nine  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty  marks 
were  spent  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  in  general;  78,360  for 
advancing  the  breeding  of  horses;  13,720  for  improvement  of  cows,  hogs, 
&c.;  5,900  for  fish;  650  for  bee-raising ;  80,200  for  improving  and  clear- 
ing fields;  77,680  for  lectures,  instruction,  &c.;  11,000  for  making  ex- 
periments, chemical  and  otherwise. 

Wherever  unsatisfactory  results  have  been  reported  investigations 
have  been  instituted,  always  resulting  in  the  same  verdict,  that  failure 
is  attributable  to  unskillful  use  of  farming  implements;  carelessness  in 
gathering,  storing,  preparing,  and  mixing  of  the  manures;  in  not  mak- 
ing a  good  use  of  seeds;  in  neglecting  to  root  out  or  choke  back  weeds ; 
to  destroy  insects  in  time,  or  other  things  injurious  to  the  plants;  in  a 
too  limited  care  to  provide  for  or  against  accidental  dangers,  such  as 
hail,  fire,  frosi%  &c.,  by  sufficient  insurance  ,*  in  the  imperfect  manner 
in  which  the  fruit  is  too  often  gathered,  assorted,  and  stored ;  finally, 
in  an  imperfect  and  unskillful  arrangement  and  manipulation  of  the 
things  intended  for  sale.  To  remove  ail  these  evils,  none  of  which 
need  to  exist,  and  to  guard  against  their  future  recurrence,  no  effort 
was  spared  by  the  teachers,  who  went  from  place  to  place  giving  lessons 
and  lectures  with  as  much  faithfulness  and  interest  as  if  a  certain  iier- 
centage  of  all  the  profits  were  to  be  awarded  them.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  those  men  having  in  charge  the  publication  of  the  agricultural 
papers  and  pamphlets.  The  mistakes,  continually  censured  and  re- 
ferred to,  are  growing  beautifully  less.  To  expect  them  to  disappear 
entirely  would  be  expecting  perfection,  a  state  hardly  attainable  by 
human  beings  in  any  state,  much  less  that  of  farmers,  whose  lives  are 
filled  with  ceaseless  toil.  i    ^^^i^ 
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them  out  in  the  best  manner  possible  for  their  future  calling^*  and  to  do 
this  at  the  least  possible  expense  to  the  pupil.  To  accomphsh  this  the 
course  is  so  arranged  that  theory  is  being  constantly  demonstrated  by 
practice.  The  result  is  that  the  scholar,  even  during  the  two  years' 
course,  in  contact  with  teaching  and  experiment,  masters  the  principles, 
and  returns  to  hillside  and  valley  to  put  them  in  practice.  The  course 
embraces  the  simplest  elements  of  natural  science  applicable  to  agri- 
culture, special  attention  being  given  to  those  branches  particularly  fit- 
ted for  the  school  district.  I^sons  are  also  given  in  practical  mathe- 
matics, reading,  and  writing.  The  work  of  the  teachers  is  very  much 
simplified  and  assisted  by  carefully  and  accurately  constructed  charts, 
diagrams,  and  models;  by  a  good,  well-selected  library,  and  by  visits 
and  practical  talks  and  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  successful,  well- 
known,  well-skilled  farmers. 

THE  SCHOOL  COURSE. 

The  school  course  embraces  two  winters,  of  five  months  each,  from 
I^ovember  1  to  the  latter  part  of  March.  The  course  is  so  arranged, 
however,  that  persons  unable  to  return  the  second  year  carry  away  from 
the  first  winter's  training  so  much  of  the  best  practical  training  that 
the  loss  of  the  second  course  is  not  very  great.  Still,  the  teachers  all 
agree  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  themselves  and  the  scholars  if 
those  who  enter  would  complete  the  course.  The  second  year's  work  is 
largely  review  and  demonstration  of  the  first  winter's  work.  When  the 
review  is  completed  as  much  new  ground  is  opened  and  gone  over  as 
time  and  thoroughness  permit. 

The  present  age,  with  its  restless  spirit  of  search  for  and  improvement 
in  methods  of  transportation  in  conducting  all  kinds  of  business  enter- 
prise, is  working  great  changes  in  the  matter  of  securing  profits  from 
agricultural  investments.  Today  the  farmer  must  broaden  the  scope 
of  his  intellectual  horizon,  since  he  is  now  in  closer  relationship  with 
cities  distant  a  thousand  miles  than  he  was  formerly  with  those  removed 
only  a  hundred.  To  his  ability  to  plough  and  reap  and  sow  he  must 
add  some  knowledge.  To-day  he  needs  to  be  as  much  merchant  as 
farmer,  hence  he  must  learn  business  methods.  To-day  he  has  money 
to  invest.  The  stocking,  the  hole  in  the  wall  or  ground  have  given 
place  to  the  bank,  bonds,  rents,  mortgages.  All  kinds  of  instruments, 
implements,  machines  for  making  labor  easy,  for  preserving  fruits  and 
vegetables ;  are  being  offered ;  the  farmer  must  know  how  to  select.  In 
a  word,  the  husbandman  of  today  must  know  ten  times  as  much  of  what 
the  world  calls  general  and  technical  knowledge,  outside  of  mere  sow- 
ing and  reaping,  as  was  required  of  the  farmer  of  fifty  years  ago.  To 
help  the  farmer  to  acquire  this  information  and  to  teach  him  how  to  use 
it  when  acquired  is  the  purpose  of  these  agricultural  schools.  The 
children  of  farmers  leave  the  schools  practically,  as  well  as  theoretic- 
ally, prepared  to  help  their  parents  in  all  the  duties  and  labors  of  life. 
Wherever  these  scholars  go  the  fields  and  vineyards  take  a  new  appear- 
ance, the  cattle  appear  difierent,  the  barn-yard  and  stables  more  orderly, 
and  the  earth  yields  larger  quantities  and  better  qualities  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  than  ever  before.  Taught  the  advantage  of  co-operative 
labor,  families  unite  their  fields,  cultivate  them  in  common,  and  buy  new 
and  improved  machines  to  use  in  common,  which  would  be  too. expen- 
sive lor  one  or  two  to  purchase.  In  this  way  a  new  charm  has  been 
added  to  rural  pastoral  life  such  as  it  never  knew  before.  The  motto 
that  '<  many  hands  make  labor  light"  is  true  in  more  8enBeJ|4;^^j^ney 
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scientific  instraments  were  supplied.  The  library  was  constantly  in  use« 
teachers  interesting  themselves  in  directing  the  young  readers.  Finally 
excursions  were  made  to  neighboring  farms,  fields,  and  vineyards  to 
witness  regular  work  and  experiments  performed  by  practical  farmers. 
Upon  all  these  excursions  the  teachers  went  along  to  make  suggestions, 
explain  methods,  and  answer  questions.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that 
such  methods  were  crowned  with  complete  success;  the  interest  of  the 
teacher  in  his  work  being  often  surpassed  by  the  scholar's  enthusiasm. 
During  the  school  year  money  was  presented  to  the  "direction"  to  be 
used  in  buying  instruments  and  in  granting  premiums  for  good  work. 
Money  was  also  supplied  to  secure  the  services  of  special  teachers  when 
such  were  needed.  These  moneys  came  from  the  grand  ducal  govern- 
ment, agricultural  unions,  and  private  citizens.  Hundreds  of  young 
fruit-trees  were  purchased  by  admiring  friends  of  the  school  and  schol 
ars,  and  presented  to  the  graduates.  These  trees  will  always  be  the 
objects  of  special  care. 

BOABB   OF  INSPECTORS  AND  DIBECTORS. 

Eaclt  school  has  a  board  of  directors  composed  of  the  leading  citizens 
of  the  villages  in  the  district.  Generally  the  village  mayor  {Burger- 
meister)  and  selectmen  serve  on  these  boards. 

The  corps  of  teachers  last  year  were,  (1)  teacher  of  agriculture ;  (2) 
two  well  qualified  teachers  of  various  branches,  language,  drawing,  and 
penmanship;  (3)  teacher  of  treatment  of  animals ;  (4)  a  general  helper. 

**  TEACUEBS'  HELP,"  APPARATUS,  BOOKS,  AC. 

(1)  A  very  larse  and  fine  collection  of  chemical  and  physical  apparatas,  Dr.  Bopp's 
wall  maps  and  onarts  for  teaching  physios. 

(2)  A  collection  of  models  and  geometrical  bodies,  with  the  necessary  Implements 
for  teaching  mechanics,  geometry,  and  mensuration. 

(3)  A  collection  of  minerals  and  stones  in  throe  hnndred  cases. 

?4)  A  geognostic  map  of  Mannheim  and  one  of  Baden,  Wnrtomberg,  and  Hohen- 
zotlern  land.  A  mountain  and  valley  map  of  Baden  and  Wnrtembnrg.  A  large  globe 
and  physical  map  of  Europe. 

(5)  A  collection  of  seeds. 

(6)  A  large  microscope  and  a  large  collection  of  microscopical  preparations. 

(7)  Acolleotion  of  models  of  agricultural  implements. 

(8)  A  collection  of  dungs,  manures,  &o. 

(9}  A  selection  of  a  horse,  with  many  different  anatomical  preparations,  such  as 
hoofs,  teeth,  &c. 

( 10)  A  numerous  collection  of  drawings  and  pictures  of  neat  cattle,  different  breeds 
of  horses,  useful  and  harmful  animals  and  insects;  the  best  kinds  of  fruits:  plans  for 
drainage,  irrigation,  directing  water  for  use  at  a  mill  with  undershot  ana  overshot 
wheels ;  drawings  of  instruments  to  be  used  in  clearing  a  field  of  rocks  and  stumps, 
besides  many  maps  for  a  hundred  purposes. 

(11)  The  wall  maps  for  teaching  botany,  and  exhibiting  diseases  of  plants,  prepared 
by  Dr.  Abies. 

(12)  A  collection  of  about  four  hundred  choice  books  relating  to  the  subjects  stud- 
ied, and  agriculture  particularly. 

^13)  Most  of  the  regular  agricultural  magazines  and  journals. 

(14)  Geognostic  wall  map,  hy  Dr.  Fraas. 

(15)  Two  wall  maps  illustrating  ftuit-tree  culture  and  planting,  by  Dr.  Lucas. 

METHOD  OF  INSTEUCTION. 
GERMAN  LANGUAGE. 

Lecture  and  reading  to  both  classes  of  prose  and  poetical  selections  from  standard 
authors,  with  comments  and  explanations  as  to  style,  &c.  For  the  first  class,  writ- 
ing of  essays  on  general  i  opics,  letters,  and  business  essays. 
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BREEDING  OF  ANIMALS. 

General  view  of  all  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom,  special  reference  being  made  t'O 
tboee  servicable  and  nsefal  to  the  farmer  as  well  as  those  which  are  destrnctive. 
The  chemical  constituents  and  form  of  the  varioas  parts  of  animals.  The  organs  of 
the  animal,  their  manner  of  working  when  in  a  state  of  health  and  when  diseased, 
special  attention  being  given  to  the  organs  of  digestion,  assimilation,  and  breathing, 
iustrnction  in  breeding,  feeding,  rearing,  and  employment  of  domestic  animals  for 
agricnltural  puritoses. 

GENERAL    INSTRUCTION  NECESSARY   TO  CONDUCTING  AGRICULTURAL    BUSINESS    SUC- 
CESSFULLY. 

(1)  As  to  funded  capital,  (2)  working  capital,  (3)  gross  receipts,  (4)  net  results, 
(f))  insurance,  (6)  importance  of  agricultural  unions  and  co-operation ;  improvement 
of  farms,  fields,  &c.,  by  constructing  good  roads,  paths,  &c.;  irrigation,  drainage, 
and  fruit-raising. 

All  these  subjects  received  careful  and  special  attention.  In  the  matter  of  agri- 
cnltural book-keeping  each  person  was  compelled  to  write  out  an  inventory  and  pre- 
pare a  cash-book,  as  if  kept  for  a  small  farm.  Thus  the  matter  was  made  so  practical 
that  to  forget  it  was  rendered  almost  impossible.  The  branches  under  N.  B.— C,  D, 
,  and  E  took  twenty-five  hours  a  week.    Term  for  1887-'88  begins  Novembers,  1887. 

The  committee  express  the  opinion  that  children  under  fifteen  years  should  not  be 
sent  to  the  agricultural  school,  only  in  exceptional  cases.  Since  the  course  consists 
of  five  months  only,  each  pupil  should  appear  prompt  on  the  day  of  opening  and  at- 
tend regularly  to  the  close. 

It  may  not  be  without  good  result  to  note  the  following : 

The  cost  for  a  winter's  course  is  10  marks,  or  $2.50.  Children  not  able  to  pay  even 
that  sum  are  admitted  free  upon  request  or  statement  of  inability. 

Persons  who  enter  and  complete  both  terms  pay  nothing. 

Attendance  at  the  agricultural  school  will  be  accepted  by  the  authorities  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  same  time  in  another  school  under  obligation. 

Attendance  at  the  agricultural  school  relieves  a  scholar  from  further  compulsory 
attendance  at  school,  provided  he  has  completed  the  agricultural  course  successfully. 

Heading  books,  geometric  and  drawing  instruments,  &.O.,  are  provided  by  the 
school  free  for  the  most  part,  a  few  being  lent  for  a  mere  trifle  to  defray  exjiense  of 
renewing. 

rho  expense  for  the  necessary  writing  material  comes  to  10  or  15  marks,  $2.50  or 
$3.75.  Scholars  living  at  adistaiice  will  be  taken  into  respectable  families  in  the  village 
at  1.20  to  1.50  marks  per  day — that  is  from  28  t-o  35  cents  per  day.  Every  farmer's 
son  over  fifteen^  bearing  a  good  name,  will  be  admitted  upon  application. 

For  those  scholars  who  live  at  a  distance  and  are  too  poor  to  attend  funds  are  pro- 
vided to  defray  both  their  school  and  traveling  expenses.  No  boy  desiring  shall  be 
denied  an  education.  Applications  for  admission  may  be  made  during  the  entire  year 
to  the  teachers  and  board  of  directors. 

Upon  a  system  so  excelleut,  so  near  to  the  people,  so  simple  and 
practical  in  all  its  details  and  workiogs,  so  calcalated  to  inspire  confi- 
dence and  support,  eomment  is  unnecessary. 

J.  0.  MOKAGHAN, 
United  States  Consulate,  CansuL 

Mannheim^  March  28,  1887. 
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BEPORT  OF  CONSUL  UNDERWOOD. 
THE  OOLTNESS  WORKS. 

The  Coltness  Iron  Works  are  located  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  about 

16  miles  southeast  of  Glasgow.    The  means  of  communication  are  by 
the  Caledonian  and  North  British  Eailways. 

There  are  twelve  furnaces,  of  which  nine  have  a  height  of  52  feet,  two 
of  65  feet,  and  one  of  72  feet.    The  greatest  diameter  of  any  furnace  is 

17  feet;  the  average  cubic  contents  of  each  is  10,000  feet.    Elej;en  of 
them  have  closed  tops,  and  one  has  an  open  top.  Digitized byviOOQlC 
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Men  employed  in  moving  material  from  unloading  place  to  farnace, 
two  and  one-half  men  per  shift  for  each  furnace,  paid  4«.  Sd.  each  per 
shift    Horses  and  carts  are  not  so  employed. 

No  men  are  employed  in  breaking  ore  or  limestone.  Limestone  is 
broken  by  machinery — Blake's  breaker. 

Of  furnace  hands  the  number  of  bottom-fillers  per  shifD  per  furnace 
Is  two  and  a  half. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

The  average  distance  that  materials  have  to  be  wheeled  is  from  40  to 
50  yards.    A  barrow  load  consists  of  18  or  20  cwt. 

There  ai'e  no  top-fillers.  In  molding  there  is  employed  one  boy  per 
shift  per  furnace ;  for  running  the  cinder  a  keeper  and  an  assistant; 
for  running  the  iron  a  keeper,  an  assistant,  and  fillers. 

The  iron  is  run  into  sand  molds.  The  cinder  is  run  into  iron  tracks 
containing  3  or  4  tons,  and  is  hauled  about  half  a  mile  from  furnace  to 
tips.  The  weight  of  cinder  per  ton  of  iron  is  about  15  cwt.  The  men 
in  the  foregoing  list  do  not  help  or  remove  the  iron  from  the  beds. 
One  pig- lifter  per  furnace  removes  it  Wages  are  30  shillings  per  week. 
Iron  is  moved  from  furnace  18,  29,  and  37  miles^  respectively,  to  ship- 
ping  points,  and  is  handled  but  once  from  beds  to  railway  wagons.  It 
is  weighed  both  at  the  furnaces  and  at  the  railway  wagons. 

LABOR. 

There  are  fourteen  shifts  per  week.  For  tending  hot-blast  hei^ters 
one  man  is  required  for  three  furnaces ;  two  are  employed  in  cleaning 
yard ;  five  in  loading  iron ;  two  in  other  yard  work ;  four  on  cinder  tip; 
nineteen  general  laborers. 

PRODUCT  AND  COST. 

The  average  annual  production  of  pig-iron  is  about  100,000  tons.  The 
average  annual  production  per  man  is  33  tons;  average  fuel  per  ton  of 
iron  is  46  cwt;  ore  per  ton  of  iron  is  38  cwt.;  flux  per  ton  of  iron  is 
15  cwt.  The  quantity  of  ore  charged  per  ton  of  pig-iron  produced  is 
38  cwt 

The  cost  of  ore  per  ton  charged  into  the  furnace,  including  royalty 
paid,  labor,  materials,  and  general  expense  of  mining,  transportation 
to  furnace,  and  waste  in  handling,  is  14  shillings. 

In  the  flux  (limestone)  the  percentage  of  lime  is  38  per  cent,  of  mag- 
nesia 12  per  cent,  of  aluminum  20  per  cent,  and  of  silica  30  per  cent 

The  cost  of  flux  per  ton  charged  into  the  furnace,  including  royalty, 
labor,  materials,  and  general  expense  of  quarrying,  transportation  to 
furnace,  and  allowance  for  waste,  is  4s.  6d. 

In  the  fuel  the  percentage  of  carbon  is  52  per  cent,  and  of  ash  3^  per 
cent  The  cost  of  fuel  per  ton  charged  into  the  furnace,  including  roy- 
alty, labor,  materials,  and  general  expense  in  mining,  tri^nsportation  to 
furnace,  and  allowance  for  waste,  is  5«. 

The  cost  per  ton  of  iron  produced,  of  supplies  for  engine-room,  black- 
smith and  repair  shops,  castings  and  tools  consumed,  &c.,  is  Is.  M. 

The  Coltness  Company  do  not  extract  sulphate  of  ammonia  nor  coal- 
tar  from  the  gas  that  is  burned  under  their  furnaces,  nor  has  it  any  ap- 
paratus for  that  puri)08e.  In  the  opinion  of  the  company  the  prices  of 
those  products  are  so  low  at  present  there  is  no  profit  in  separating  and 
saving  them. 

F.  H.  UNDERWOOD, 

United  States  Consulate,  .        i    nff4!¥^ 

Glasgow,  ApHl  0, 1887.  ^'^''''''  '^  Ks^OXJgur 
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According  to  the  figures  of  the  minister  of  agricalture,  the  quantity 
of  eggs  imported  was  about  540,000  ounces  (27  ounces  to  the  kilogram). 
Subtracting  the  35,000  Japanese,  500,000  ounces  would  represent  ap- 
proximately the  quantity  of  other  species  of  eggs  imported,  which  are 
almost  exclusively  the  yellow  French  eggs.  This  is  evidently  erroneous, 
as  the  quantity  of  the  Italian  eggs  is  known  to  be  greater  than  the  quan- 
tity of  the  French  eggs  imported,  and  this  would  not  agree  with  the  fig- 
ures given  above,  which  are  from  a  most  reliable  source. 

Taking  the  average  yield  of  Kos.  1  and  2  of  the  above  table  at  about 
35  kilograms  per  ounce  of  eggs,  and  of  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5  at  about  30  kilo- 
grams, the  total  crop  would  reach  some  41,000,000  kilograms,  correspond- 
ing to  the  figure  in  the  table  given  below.  This  is  a  very  favorable 
result  for  the  cultivators,  the  average  of  33.31  kilograms  of  silk  to  the 
ounce  of  eggs  being  decidedly  above  the  average  of  the  seven  years 
1880-1886,  as  appears  from  the  following  table : 


Years. 

ATorageto 
oance. 

Tears. 

Average  to 
oanoe. 

1880 

KUogratM.. 
24.22 
24.96 
23.82 
2a  82 

1884 

KUogravu. 
25.76 

1881 

1885 

26  17 

1882 i 

1886 

33.21 

1883 

Further  factors  which  rendered  the  harvest  profitable  to  the  sericol- 
turists  were  the  diminished  cost  of  the  eggs,  the  home-grown  eggs 
taking  the  place  of  the  more  expensive  foreign  article;  the  abundance, 
good  quality,  and  low  price  of  the  mulberry  leaves,  and  the  fiwr  price 
obtained  for  cocoons. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  harvests  of  the  last 
seven  years,  with  the  prices  obtained  at  Milan : 


Year. 

Cocoons. 

YeUow. 

Japanese. 

Craned. 

1880    

KUogratm. 
41,5/3.189 
39,564,091 
31.869,076 
41.625,209 
36,464,663 
32,266,017 
41,397,823 

Frana. 
3.98 
4.03 
4.60 
3.04 
3.96 
3.25 
8.75 

Franca, 
3.64 
3.48 
8.90 

'       8.18 
3.80 
2.75 
3.25 

Frofnea, 

1881 

1882 

1883        

3.64 

1884     *. 

S.60 

1885 

3.00 

1886 

aso 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  yield  of  cocoons  was  slightly  inferior  to 
that  ofl880  and  1884. 

The  actual  yield  of  the  cocoons  in  silk  was  less  satisfactory.  The 
worms  passed  through  the  various  stages  unusually  fast,  on  account,  it 
is  supposed,  of  the  mulberry  leaves  being  older  than  usual.  The  chrys- 
alis was  very  heavy  but  surrounded  with  less  silk.  The  yield  in  silk 
was  also  unfavorably  influenced  by  the  wet  weather  in  the  last  stage  of 
the  worms,  and  at  the  time  of  the  consignment  of  the  cocoons. 

From  June  on  the  market  was  stronger  and  more  confident  than  for 
some  years  past«  Prices,  without  the  assistance  of  speculation,  con- 
tinued to  rise  slowly  and  steadily  until  November,  when  the  rise  was 
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AeHmty  of  the  ailk-canditioning  houses  throughmii  Italy  for  the  year  1886. 


City. 


Milan . . . 
Turin . . . 
(^onio  ... 

J/OCCO  ... 

Bergamo 
Udino  ... 
Floi-enco 
Laoca . . . 


Nnmber 

of  con- 

Silkcondi- 

ditioning 

Uon. 

hooBes. 

Kilogram: 

3 

3,938,S40 

2 

718,218 

1 

206,123 

1 

ICO,  240 

1 

143,034  1 

1 

109,165 

\ 

'» 

City. 


Brescia. . . 
Pesaro 

AuCOBft... 

Messina... 
Genoa 

Total 


Nnmber 
of  con- 
ditioning 

hOOSAB. 


16 


Silkoondi. 
tion. 


KUoarwau. 

10. 7K 

•,ftf 

(t)l,7» 

1,«1 


6.49.W7 


This  total  of  5,433,807  kilograms  is  made  up  of: 


Kinds  of  silk. 


Qnantitj. 


Grdges 

Trams ■ 

Organzines 

Gr^^es  doables 
Sewing-silk  .... 

Total.. 


Kilograms. 

2.74a,2» 

864.995 

1, 668^897 

91.  on 

50.013 


^483, 807 


Stock  of  silk  held  at  the  end  of  each  manih  of  1686  at  the  general  silk  warehouses  of  the 

Milan  Savings  Bank, 


Month. 


Italian  silk.  Asiatic  silk.     Cocoons. 


Waste. 


4^anuary.... 
February... 

Mtrch 

AprU 

May 

Jnno 

July 

Angnst .... 
September  . 

October 

November.. 
December.. 


KUogranu. 
76,643 
74.138 
65,546 
1(4,958 
62,641 
71,717 
67,183 
64.036 
65,432 
63.686 
60,791 
71,402 


KHograms. 
43,677 

KHogramt. 
209.000 

50.633 

194,000 

68,402 

152, 000 

54.327 

107,000 

43,363 

63,000 

84,375 

02,000 

32,269 

58,000 

27.094 

64,000 

46, 179 

258,000 

53,179 

858.000 

45,017 

396,000 

61,105 

498.000 

KHogramt, 
26,000 
87,000 
49.060 
41,000 
33.000 
34.000 
27,000 
18,000 
40,000 
57,000 
58.000 
194,000 


KHograwis. 
47.000 
40,000 
43,000 
50.000 
31,000 
37,000 
23.000 
19.000 
25,000 
84.000 
45,000 
81.000 


These  warehouses,  affording  a  convenient  place  of  deposit  for  silk, 
and  greatly  facilitating  commercial  transactions,  exercise  a  powerful 
attraction  on  the  smaller  centers  of  Italy  as  well  as  upon  other  silk- 
raising  countries,  especially  in  the  case  of  cocoons,  in  which  article 
Milan,  the  center  of  a  great  silk  reeling  and  spinning  industry,  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  the  chief  European  market.  Marseilles,  pre- 
viously the  most  important  market  for  cocoons,  is  already  outstripped 
by  Milan,  as  is  evident  from  the  foUowiug  table  of  the  amounts  held  on 
December  31 : 


Tear. 

Milan. 

MarseiUes. 

Year. 

MUan. 

1878 

65.000 
57.000 
08,000 
90,000 
142,000 

KUogramt. 
511.000 
586.000 
773,000 
510,000 
201,000 

1883 

KUofframt. 
170,000 

1870 

1881 

271,000 
231,000 
493,000 

3dbyV^O( 

1880 

1885 

1881 

1886 

1882 

Digitiz 

Maraeillei 


KHograms, 
262,000 
144,000 
75,000 
.    JOS,000 

le 
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The  second  balf  of  tlio  year  was  satisfactory  for  the  carding  and  weav- 
ing of  silk  waste,  an  industry  which  is  on  the  increase  in  Italy,  in  spite 
of  the  vigorous  competition  of  other  countries.  At  present  it  consumes 
about  two-fifths  of  the  produce  of  Italy  in  that  article,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  practically  the  whole  product  will  nltimately  be  worked 
here. 

The  manufacture  of  silk  tissues,  with  the  exce*ption  of  a  few  houses 
in  Como  and  Milan,  whose  products  are  consumed  in  Italy  and  are  be- 
ginning to  find  a  considerable  sale  in  France,  was  of  little  importance, 
as  the  following  figures  demonstrate.  The  silk  goods  imported  in  1886, 
amounted  to  525,820  kilograms  as  compared  with  486,526  kilograms  in 
1885,  an  increased  importation  of  some  40,000  kilograms,  while  the  ex- 
portation was  176,990  kilograms  in  1886,  as  compared  with  174,043  in 
1885. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  range  of  prices  during  1886  in  other 
articles  not  before  mentioned : 


Articles. 


Yellow  cocooDB  guaranteed  to  yield  one  kilogram  of  silk  to 

four  kilograms  cocoons 

Green  cocoons  goaranteed  to  yield  one  kilogram  silk  to  foar 

kilograms  cocoons 

Waste: 

Stmso,  first  quality 

Strazisa: 

Chinese 

lUlian 

Bawsilk: 

From  doable  cocoons 

Second  quality 

Double  cocoons 

Pierced  cocoons : 

Decayed  cocoons 

Recolto 


January  1. 

July  1. 

Franci. 

Franct. 

13.00 

12.00 

12.50 

11.50 

10.25 

1?.50 

14.25 
11.75 

13.25 
11.25 

26.00 
15.00 
5.00 
8.50 
3.50 
2.50 

29.00 
18.00 
5.50 
11.00 
4.00 
2.50 

December  31. 


Francs, 


18.75 

13.25 

13.50 

12.50 
11.50 

27.00 
17.00 
6.25 
12.00 
4.50 
3^00 


In  this  report  I  have  employed  the  denominations  "  kilogram ''  and 
"  franc,''  equivalent,  respectively,  to  about  2.2  pounds  and  10.3  cents. 

HENRY  i).  CROUCH, 

Consul 
United  States  Consulate, 

Milanj  March  29,  1887. 


THE  BASK  OF  SPAIN. 


hepobt  of  consul  sohevch. 

The  rapid  strides  and  extraordinary  development  of  commerce  and 
industry  in  Spain  during  the  last  thirty  years  caused  the  principal  cities 
to  feel  the  need  of  establishing  an  organized  system  of  credit,  and  con- 
sequently many  banking  corporations  were  instituted  under  the  law 
authorizing  the  issue  of  notes.  These  banks,  first  established  in  Madrid 
and  later  on  in  Barcelona,  made  loans,  discounted  paper,  and  other 
similar  operations ;  but  their  sphere  was  limited  and  there  was  little 
stimulus  for  their  own  development  or  the  benefit  of  the  public  in  gen- 
eral. 

Notwithstanding,  the  Bank  of  Castile  and  the  Bank  of  Barcelona 
acquired  great  or^it  and  brilliant  success.    The  increasing  needs  of 
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commerce  and  industry,  however,  gave  rise  in  Barcelona,  Madrid,  Cadiz, 
Malaga,  Seville,  and  other  towns  to  a  great  number  of  similar  instita- 
tions,  which,  by  means  of  the  issue  of  circulating  notes,  competed  with 
the  above-mentioned  banks  in  the  facility  of  furnishing  capital  for  busi- 
ness purposes.  The  privilege  was  abused,  and  this  abuse  produced  a 
crisis  which,  in  year  1868,  placed  the  greater  number  of  thase  institu- 
tions in  the  most  precarious  condition  and  obliged  them  to  wind  up 
their  business. 

A  law  was  enacted  suppressing  the  issue  and  circulation  of  notes  by 
private  banks  and  creating  the  Bank  of  Spain,  to  which  was  granted 
the  exclusive  power  of  issuing  notes  for  circulation. 

The  Bank  of  Spain,  though  governed  by  severe  statutes  and  sub- 
jected to  the  supervision  and  intervention  of  the  Government  officers, 
is  not  a  state  institution,  neither  are  its  notes  legal  tender,  nor  have 
they  the  guarantee  of  the  nation.  The  public  at  large  have  not,  how- 
ever, very  clear  ideas  on  this  point,  the  greater  part  having  vague 
opinions  to  the  contrary,  owing  to  the  official  nature  of  the  bank,  the 
governors  or  head  officers  of  which  are  named  by  the  Government. 
This  and  the  intimate  connection  of  the  bank  with  the  treasury  and 
financial  departments  of  the  Government  have  given  rise  to  the  idea  of 
the  bank  being  a  national  institution,  similar  to  the  Bank  of  England 
and  Bank  of  France. 

In  the  beginning,  when  the  bank  was  first  established,  the  public 
were  rather  jrary  and  prejudiced  against  its  notes  in  circulation,  bat  a 
long  series  of  prosperous  years  has  strengthened  its  credit,  and  at  the 
present  time  its  notes  circulate  throughout  the  nation  and  have  never 
been  at  a  discount,  excepting  on  some  very  rare  occasions,  in  times  of 
political  panic,  during  which  the  heavy  run  on  the  bank  oblige  it  to 
adopt  regularity  in  its  payments,  the  holders  of  notes  having  thus  to 
take  each  one  his  turn,  assigned  on  application. 
•  The  returns  to  the  shareholders  have  been  constantly  on  the  increase 
and  the  rise  in  the  price  of  the  shares  has  been  proportionate.  This  re- 
sult has  been  due  to  the  opportunities  the  bank  has  had  to  carry  out 
all  sorts  of  financial  operations  on  a  large  scale  both  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  in  the  general  market. 

The  credit  of  the  bank  and  the  profits  of  its  shareholders  rose  to  a 
high  degree  after  the  law  granting  it  the  monopoly  of  the  issue  of  notes 
as  currency.  The  issue  of  other  banks,  owing  to  the  natural  needs  of 
commerce,  had  become  very  large,  especially  in  the  capital  cities  of  the 
several  provinces,  and  in  many  cases  had  given  rise  to  heavy  abuses, 
causing  serious  alarm  whenever  the  country  underwent  any  political 
commotion,  unhappily  an  important  feature  in  the  history  of  its  politi- 
cal and  social  development. 

The  bank's  credit  and  solidity  suffered  but  little  from  the  competition 
that  arose  on  all  sides  in  1881,  when,  on  account  of  a  temporary  pros- 
perity in  general  business,  a  great  many  stock  companies  were  organ- 
ized. In  the  desperate  struggle  for  financial  existence  that  ensued,  the 
great  majority  of  these  companies,  established  on  a  fictitious  basis,  col- 
lapsed J  while  the  Bank  of  Spain,  extending  the  circle  of  its  operations 
and  establishing  more  liberal  conditions  in  its  dealings — at  the  same 
time  affording  the  public  at  large  greater  business  facilities — remained 
almost  absolute  master  of  the  situation. 

The  bank's  circular,  dated  at  Madrid  on  January  1, 1884,  gives  a 
clear  idea  of  its  organization  and  the  advantages  the  country  derives 
from  an  institution  managed  intelligently  and  with  absolute  formality 
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and  whose  soundness  after  many  years  of  proofs  in  the  midst  of  great 
national  trials  and  convulsions,  is^stablished  beyond  all  doubt. 
The  circular  referred  to  contains  the  following  points : 

The  shareholders  of  the  bank  may  have  their  shares  registered  in  Madrid  or  at  the 
branch  offices  and  transfer  them  at  will  from  one  office  to  another. 

The  shares  registered  at  the  branch  offices  are  transferable  from  one  holder  to  an- 
other the  same  as  at  the  main  office. 

The  dividends  accruing  to  shares  are  payable  at  the  office  in  which  they  are  regis- 
tered, or  at  any  other,  at  the  will  of  the  holder. 

The  dlvidenas,  if  so  desired,  may  be  credited  to  any  person  that  the  holder  may 
designate. 

The  bank  discounts  drafts  and  promissory  notes  payable  within  ninety  days,  when 
drawn  up  with  all  the  legal  requirements  and  having  the  indorsement  of  at  least 
two  persons  of  undoubted  responsibility,  one  of  whom  is  inscribed  in  the  bank's  lists 
of  orodit,  which  are  re-formed  annually. 

Firms  of  one  or  more  members  and  stock  companies  not  inscribed  in  the  bank's  lists 
of  credit  that  wish  to  have  their  signatures  admitted  in  the  discount  of  notes  and 
bills  by  the  bank,  can  request  it  with  the  necessary  proofs  of  their  sound  business 
standing  and  solvent  condition. 

The  lists  of  credit  are  strictly  private. 

The  bank  accepts  or  refuses  the  paper  presented  for  discount  without  giving  any 
explanation  of  ito  determination. 

Although  indorsed  by  responsible  persons,  the  bank  refuses  to  discount  the  follow- 
ing notes  and  bills :  All  those  drawn  up  in  a  different  form  from  that  prescribed  by 
law ;  notes  or  bills  with  blank  indorsements,  without  date  or  in  different  form  from 
that  required  legaUy  for  the  transfer  of  the  proprietorship  of  the  note ;  those  which 
may  give  rise  to  any  suspicion  of  fraud. 

The  paper  to  be  discounted,  whether  composed  of  one  or  more  notes  or  bills,  must 
be  presented  by  invoice,  the  form  for  which  is  given  by  the  bank,<and  must  state 
the  name  and  residence  of  the  firm  asking  for  the  discount;  the  face  value  of  each 
note  separately :  the  names  and  residences  of  drawer,  drawee,  and  indorsers ;  the 
maturity  of  each  bote  separately. 

Paper  discounted  by  the  bank  must  be  indorsed  to  it  by  the  holder,  who  then  re- 
ceives an  order  for  payment  by  the  cashier. 

The  bank  likewise  discounts  coupons  of  the  national  debt,  whether  redeemable  or 
perpetual,  internal  or  exterior,  and  also  bonds  already  called  in. 

The  coupons  and  called  bonds  must  be  presented  to  the  cashier,  who  gives  a  receipt, 
which  is  in  turn  exchanged  at  the  proper  department  for  an  order  of  payment  by  the 
cashier. 

The  bank  grants  loans  to  reliable  persons  on  bonds  of  the  national  debt  or  of  the 
public  treasury  up  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  market  value  of  same,  according  to  the  offi- 
cial quotation;  for  terms  from  ten  to  ninety  days  and  for  sums  not  less  than  $100. 

The  borrower  must  make  out  his  petition  on  the  blank  forms  furnished  by  the  bank, 
stating  name,  residence,  security,  amount  to  be  borrowed,  and  term. 

If  the  loan  be  granted  the  transaction  must  be  completed  by  the  borrower's  present- 
ing an  invoice  stating  the  class  and  number  of  securities,  which  is  presented  to  the 
cashier.  Likewise  he  must  sign  a  duplicate  policy,  one  copy  of  which  is  kept  by  the 
bank  and  the  other  by  the  borrower.  This  policy,  which  is  authorized  by  a  broker 
of  the  Madrid  Exchange,  or  by  a  commercial  broker  if  the  loan  be  made  by  a  branch 
office,  states  in  full  the  whole  transaction. 

After  depositing  the  securities  and  signing  the  policy,  which  must  be  countersigned 
by  the  subdirector  at  Madrid  or  by  the  director  at  the  branch  offices,  the  borrower 
receives  an  order  for  payment  of  the  quantity  asked  for,  less  the  interest  agreed  upon. 

If  forty-eight  hours  transpire  after  the  grant  of  the  loan  has  been  notified  to  the 
borrower  and  the  transaction  is  not  completed,  the  gr^nt  is  canceled. 

The  securities  for  the  loan  are  considered  as  transferred  to  the  bank  without  any- 
other  requisite  but  the  mere  fact  of  having  been  delivered  for  this  object. 

Should  the  securities  depreciate  before  maturity  of  the  loan,  the  borrower  is  obliged 
to  increase  the  value  deposited  in  a  corresponding  amount. 

Should  the  borrower  fail  to  redeem  his  pledge  at  maturity  or  increase  the  security  if 
necessary,  a  request  to' this  effect  will  be  made  to  him  in  writing.  Hhonld  he  at  the 
expiration  of  three  days  after  this  request  still  fail  to  fulfill  his  engagement,  the  bank 
is  at  liberty  even  without  judicial  warrant  to  sell  the  security  deposited  through  an 
exchange  or  a  commercial  broker  or  in  any  other  manner,  official  or  extra-official, 
sanctioned  by  the  established  customs  of  each  place. 

If  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  security  should  not  cover  the  amount  of  the  loan, 
with  interest  and  costs,  the  bank  will  sue  the  debtor  for  the  difference,  and  if  on  the 
contrary  they  are  greater,  the  bank  will  deliver  the  excess  to  the  borrower. 
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The  bank  opens  credits  on  pnblio  values  np  to  80  per  oent.  of  their  market  piioe. 

Requests  for  credits  must  be  made  out  oi^forms  similar  to  those  used  in  reqaesting 
loans  and  fumislied  by  the  bank. 

When  the  crecut  is  granted  the  securities  are  deposited  with  the  cashier  and  a  dupli- 
cate policy  made  out  and  signed  with  the  same  formalities  as  in  loans.  ThiB  deposit 
must  be  made  within  three  days  after  notice  of  the  grant  of  the  credit. 

When  these  requirements  are  ful&Ued  the  credit  is  considered  open  and  a  check- 
book given  to  the  holder  of  the  credit. 

The  holder  of  the  credit  may  return  the  amounts  taken  up  on  account  in  whole  or 
in  part,  the  same  as  with  ordinary  deposits  on  demand,  a  receipt  being  given  for  each 
deposit. 

Ono-eighth  of  1  per  cent,  is  charged  as  commission  on  the  amount  of  the  credit, 
whether  made  use  of  or  not. 

The  bank  keeps  an  account  for  each  credit  with  mutual  interest — interest  being 
charged  for  the  number  of  days  on  the  amounts  taken  up  and  credited  for  tLe  sums 
returneil.    The  interest  is  the  same  as  that  charged  for  loans.  , 

The  credits  are  settled  every  four  months,  and  the  person  or  finn  using  the  credit 
must  pay  the  balance  due  the  bank.  If  failing  to  do  so,  the  bank  orders  the  sale  of 
the  securities  in  the  same  manner  as  mentioned  in  the  case  of  loans. 

The  credit  once  settled,  it  can  be  renewed  if  the  bank  sochooses  and  the  holder  deeires 
it.  In  this  case  the  balance  remaining  at  the  previous  settlement  is  set  down  aa  first 
sum.  The  renewal,  however,  must  be  asked  for  by  the  holder,  and  the  transaction  is 
noted  down  in  the  original  policy. 

The  commission  and  interests  earned  by  the  credit  are  charged  at  time  of  settle- 
ment or  before  if  the  holder  desires  to  close  the  credit. 

The  interest  for  each  sum  deposited  or  paid  out  is  counted  from  the  same  day  of 
such  deposit  or  payment. 

The  same  rules  as  to  property  of  the  securities  deposited,  and  as  to  method  of  re- 
covery of  amounts  delivered  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  credit  that  have  been 
explained  in  the  case  of  loans,  hold  good  for  credits. 

The  bank  gives  drafts  payable  at  its  branch  offices  or  by  its  agents  at  moderate 
rates  of  exchange  for  sums  not  less  than  $50. 

The  branch  offices  also  draw  on  the  central  office,  and  on  one  another  in  the  same 
conditious. 

The  bank  has  alreadv  established  branch  offices  in  the  following  cities :  Alicante, 
Badajoz,  Barcelona,  Bilboa,  Cadiz,  Cordova,  Corunna,  Granada,  Jerez,  Malaga,  Ovi- 
edo,  Palma  in  Majorca,  Pampeluna,  Reus,  St.  Sebastian,  Santander,  Seville,  Tarra- 
gona, Valencia,  Valadolid,  Yitoria,  and  Saragossa ;  and  agents  in  Albacete,  Almeda, 
Avila,  Burgos,  Caceres,  Castellon,  Ciudad  Real,  Cuenca,  Gerona,  Guadalaxara,  Ho-  * 
elva,  Huesca,  Jaen,  Leon,  Lerida,  LogroQo,  Lugo,  Muruia,  Orense,  Palencia,  Ponte- 
vedra,  Salamanca,  Segovia,  Soria,  Teniel,  Toledo,  and  Zamora. 

The  rate  of  exchange  l>etween  one  office  and  another  is  fifteen  hundredths  of  1  per 
cent. 

The  bank  draws  on  its  agents  for  the  amounts  it  desires  to  dispose  of  at  the  rates 
of  exchange  which  are  posted  daily  in  the  secretary's  office. 

The  central  bank  and  its  branches  take  sound  commercial  paper  on  towns  in  which 
there  are  other  branch  offices  at  rates  of  exchange  posted  daily,  as  before  said. 

The  bank  and  its  branch  offices  open  accounts  to  persons,  firms,  or  companies  that 
desire  it.  The  request  must  be  made  out  on  forms  furnished  by  the  offices  and  must 
state  residence,  business,  or  profession,  nameof  firmer  company,  and  names  of  direct- 
ors. 

On  opening  an  account  the  person  or  persons  authorized  to  draw  on  the  bank  leave 
their  signature  in  the  register  foi*  recognition. 

The  bank  refuses  to  open  accounts  to  declared  bankrupts,  to  persons  without  rec- 
o^ized  property,  and  to  those  declared  insolvent  by  judicial  sentence,  unless  legally 
reinstated. 

The  bank  credits  to  depositors  sums  paid  in  its  notes,  in  gold  or  silver  coin,  or  paper 
payable  within  ten  days. 

The  first  deposit  must  not  be  less  than  $500  in  Madrid  or  flOO  at  the  branch  offices, 
and  each  following  deposit  not  less  than  $50. 

An  invoice  stating  the  amount  in  writing  must  be  made  out  at  each  deposit  and 
signed  by  the  depositor  or  his  authorized  representative. 

The  necessary  account  and  check  books  are  furnished  to  depositors.  The  checks 
are  payable  to  bearer.  The  bank  also  furnishes  check-books  for  transfer  of  sums 
from  one  office  to  another  in  favor  of  persons  having  an  open  account  at  the  office  to 
which  the  transfer  is  made. 

The  depositors  may  draw  on  the  bank  up  to  the  total  amount  deposited.  The 
amount  thus  considered  are  the  sums  collected.  Drafts  and  notes  cannot  be  disposed 
of  till  after  collection;  those'  not  collected  will  be  returned  to  the  owners  in  time  for 
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Checks  must  be  siffned  by  those  in  whoso  name  the  accounts  are  kept  open,  if  private 
individuals,  or  by  the  authorized  representatives  of  firms,  companies,  or  corporations. 
Individuals  may  also  authorize  others  to  sign  for  them  either  by  power  of  attorney 
or  by  written  communication  to  the  directors  of  the  bank  or  branch  office.  In  all 
cases  those  authorized  to  sign  for  others  must  leave  their  signature  at  the  register  for 
recognition. 

Checks  should  be  for  sums  not  less  than  |25,  except  for  balance  of  account. 

The  amounts  for  which  the  checks  are  drawn  must  be  stated  both  in  writing  and 
<Siphers. 

The  bank  is  not  responsible  for  any  loss  occurring  on  account  of  the  loss  or  theft 
of  checks  or  check-books,  but  it  will  stop  payment  of  a  check  when  not  already  made 
if  the  drawer  notifies  it  to  do  so,  until  it  is  legally  decided  to  whom  it  should  be  paid, 
the  amount  being  kept  meanwhile  in  deposit. 

The  bank  closes  the  accounts  of  thpse  overdrawing  their  balances  and  refuses  to 
reoj>en  them. 

The  bank  refuses  all  information  to  third  persons  respecting  funds  deposited,  unless 
so  ordered  by  legal  mandate. 

Accounts  will  be  closed  when  those  for  whom  they  are  kept  request  it,  or  when, 
the  balance  being  lower  than  |20,  six  months  transpire  without  ihrther  deposits. 

The  bank  dettkins  all  persons  handing  in  illegitimate  checks,  when  so  proved. 

Persons  or  companies  having  credits  at  the  bank  or  its  branch  offices  may  dispose 
the  transfer  of  sums  from  one  place  to  another  where  the  bank  has  an  office,  in  favor 
of  other  persons  with  accounts  open  at  the  place  to  which  the  transfer  is  made. 

Persons,  firms,  or  companies  desiring  to  make  a  transfer  send  a  check  to  this  effect 
to  the  office  in  which  their  account  is  Kept,  stating  clearly  in  writing  and  ciphers  the 
amount  to  be  transferred,  the  office  to  which  the  transfer  is  made,  and  the  name  of 
the  person,  firm,  or  company  having  an  open  account  at  t&e  latter  office  to  whom  the 
amount  transferred  is  to  be  credited. 

The  traYisfer  checks  before  being  admitted  sure  compared  with  the  original  stubs 
to  certify  their  legitimacy.  This  done,  and  the  credit  of  the  drawer  seen  not  to  be 
overdrawn,  a  receipt  is  given  for  tbo  amount  transferred  made  out  in  favor  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  transfer  is  ordered,  although  the  latter  is  not  obliged  to  present 
this  receipt  to  draw  on  the  amount  transferred  and  credited  to  him. 

Individuals  having  open  accounts  at  the  bank  or  its  branch  offices  and  who  re- 
side outside  the  town  in  which  the  office  is  located,  or  who  happen  to  be  absent  from 
the  said  town,  may  remit  drafts  or  notes  to  be  credited  to  their  account  after  collec- 
tion. These  remittances  must  be  duly  invoiced,  stating  the  names  and  residences  of 
the  drawees ;  and  when  more  than  one  draft  or  note  is  to  be  collected,  the  amounts 
becoming  duo  at  the  same  date,  which  must  not  be  beyond  a  term  of  ten  days,  should 
be  grouped  together. 

The  notes  and  bills  to  be  collected  must  fulfill  all  legal  conditions  and  be  indorsed 
to  the  bank  or  branch  office  where  the  drawer  or  indorser's  account  is  kept. 

The  bank  or  braneh  office  performs  all  the  duties  requisite  for  the  collection  of  the 
amounts  thas  remitted,  such  as  presentation  for  acceptance  and  payment  or  protes- 
tation in  case  of  failure  to  accept  or  pay,  charging  to  the  drawers  or  indorser's  ac- 
count the  expenses  for  same  in  the  latter  case.  In  case  of  protest,  the  bank  notifies 
this  fact  by  the  first  mail  to  the  drawer  or  indorser. 

Should  tiie  balance  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  drawer  or  ndorsev  be  insufficient 
to  cover  the  expenses  in  case  of  protest,  the  bank,  on  notifying  the  protest,  requests 
said  drawer  or  indorser  to  cover  the  difi'erence\  The  bank  reserves  to  itself  the  right 
to  close  the  accounts  of  jiersons  who  make  frequent  remittances  that  require  protest. 

The  holder  of  an  account  may  draw  on  his  credit  by  an  ordinary  commercial  draft, 
but  he  must  notify  the  bank  of  this  draft,  stating  nuQiber,  amount,  name,  and  resi- 
dence of  payee,  and  term.  This  letter  of  advice  is  sufficient  for  the  bank  to  debit  the 
amount  drawn  to  the  drawer  though  the  draft  be  not  presented. 

The  holders  of  accounts  may  also  make  payable  at  the  bank  drafts  drawn  against 
them  if  they  so  state  it  on  tHe  drafts  on  accepting  them;  and  at  the  same  time  notify 
the  bank  of  the  fact,  which  notification,  as  in  the  former  case,  is  considered  sufficient 
for  the  debiting  of  the  amount  to  the  account  of  the  drawee. 

Persons,  firms,  or  companies  residing  outside  of  the  legal  residence  of  the  bank  or 
branch  office  where  their  account-s  are  kept  mav  make  use  of  payment  and  transfer 
checks  the  same  as  the  residents  in  the  town  where  the  office  is  located. 

Share  or  bond  holders  having  their  values  deposited  at  the  bank  or  its  branches 
may  requeat  the  bank  or  office  to  credit  to  any  other  person,  firm,  or  company  also 
having  an  open  account  amounts  accruing  from  dividends  or  coupons  of  said  values. 
This  request  must  be  made  out  on  a  blank  form,  furnished  by  the  bank,  accompany- 
ing the  register  of  shares  and  the  receipt  of  deposit,  which  are  returned  after  stamp- 
ing on  them  the  fact  of  crediting  the  aforesaid  dividends  to  a  third  party. 

No  receipt  need  be  given  for  this  operation.  Holders  of  extracts  of  inscription  of 
shares  and  of  deposit  receipts  know  that  the  dividends  and  interests  of  shares  and 
bonds  are  credited  to  the  assigned  accounts  from  the  date  they  are  made  payable. 
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When  an  order  has  been  given  to  credit  accounts  with  dividends  or  interests  ac- 
cruing from  shares  or  bonds  deposited  at  the  bank,  a  counter-order  may  be  given  at 
any  time ;  but  the  extracts  of  inscription  or  the  deposit  receipts  must  be  presented  to 
have  the  new  order  stamped  on  them. 

Any  person  acquiring,  through  indorsement  or  other  means,  the  property  of  valaes 
deposited  at  the  bank  should  see  that  the  receipts  for  same  bear  no  mark  indicaiiDg 
that  the  dividends  or  interests  accruing  to  them  are  made  payable  to  third  persons. 
As  the  bank  keeps  no  register  of  indorsements,  when  the  reoaipts  bear  the  aforesaid 
indications  the  owners  will  find  it  convenient  to  take  up  the  deposit  and  renew  it  in 
their  own  name,  or  give  a  counter-order,  canceling  that  of  payment  to  tiiiM  psoons. 

The  bank  keeps  special  current  accounts  in  pubuo  values,  the  same  as  for  money  on 
demand. 

The  accounts  will  be  opened  in  the  name  of  known  persons,  who  must  sign  the  first 
invoice  of  values  delivered,  and  besides  have  their  signature  at  the  register  for  recog- 
nition. 

Each  account  must  refer  to  one  class  of  values,  although  several  accounts  of  difier- 
ent  classes  of  values  will  be  kept  in  the  name  of  one  and  the  same  person. 

Holders  of  current  accounts  of  this  kind  may  draw  on  the  values  thus  deposited  by 
means  of  checks  with  double  stubs,  stating  the  series  and  numbers  of  the  titles  to  be 
delivered. 

Coupons  of  values  thus  deposited  will  be  cut  and  collected  on  specified  davs,  except 
when  the  owners  notify  their  express  desire  to  leave  them  uncut ;  and  all  new  d^ 
l>oHits  must  have  the  same  coupons  and  no  more  than  those  already  deposited. 

A  moderate  commission  is  charged  for  the  keeping  of  these  accounts,  viz,  i  per  cent, 
a  year  on  the  interest  of  values  that  yield  it ;  jijf  per  cent,  on  values  that  do  not  draw 
interest. 

This  commission  is  charged  half-yearly,  deducting  the  amount  from  the  interests  or 
dividends  collected  on  those  values  having  the  same  payable  half-yearly  or  qoarterly, 
and  annually  when  the  interests  or  dividends  are  so  payable. 

The  bank  accepts  deposits  of  coin  or  notes  on  trust,  whether  voluntary,  obligatory, 
or  Judicial.  Voluntary  deposits  are  transferable  or  not.  All  these  conditions  are 
noted  on  the  receipt  given  for  the  deposit. 

The  deposits  must  be  accompanied  by  an  invoice  signed  by  the  depositary,  who 
must  also  leave  his  signature  on  the  register  for  recognition. 

No  voluntary  deposit  under  |50  is  admitted,  nor  any  that  are  not  multiples  of  5; 
but  several  receipts  will  be  given,  if  so  desired,  to  one  and  the  same  person  when  not 
under  |50  each. 

A  deposit  on  trust  can  only  be  taken  up  in  entirety.  Nothing  is  charged  fi>r  safo- 
keeping  on  trust  deposits  in  coin. 

The  bank  also  accepts  voluntary  obligatory  or  judicial  deposits  on  trust  of  poblic 
values.  # 

Under  this  denomination  are  comprised  national  and  treasury  bonds,  shares  and 
bonds  of  le^l  corporations,  listed  at  the  exchange,  and  similar  values  of  foreign 
sonntries. 

Voluntary  deposits  are  made  transferable  or  not,  at  the  will  of  the  depositor,  lor 
which  receipts  are  given. 

These  deposits  are  made  under  double  invoice,  stating  the  name  of  the  depositor; 
whether  they  are  transferable  or  not ;  the  class  of  values  deposited ;  their  nomsra- 
tion,  beginning  with  the  lowest,  and  their  nominal  value.  This  invoioe  is  signed  by 
the  depositor,  whether  the  deposit  is  in  his  own  name  or  in  another's. 

A  separate  invoice  must  be  made  for  each  class  of  values,  and  also  for  values  of  the 
same  class  when  the  numbers  cannot  be  clearly  stated. 

The  bank  gives  temporary  receipts  at  the  time  of  deposit,  which  are  exchanged  on 
the  following  day  for  definite  ones. 

The  bank  has  the  legitimacy  of  the  values  certified  to  by  the  issuing  offices,  and 
notes  down  this  certification  on  one  of  the  invoices. 

Deposit  receipts  may  be  transferred  by  indorsement  from  one  person  to  another. 

The  bank  delivers  up  the  deposit  the  following  day  after  being  so  requested,  and 
after  the  premium  for  safe-keeping  has  been  collected. 

In  case  of  loss  or  burning  of  any  deposit  receipt  a  duplicate  will  be  given,  after  ad- 
vertising the  fact  three  times  in  an  official  newspaper  at  intervals  of  ten  days,  and 
after  two  months  have  elapsed  from  the  publication  of  the  first  advertisement,  witii- 
out  any  third  person  putting  in  a  claim,  in  which  case  all  responsibility  for  the  bank 
ceases. 

Deposits  are  returned  only  after  the  legitimacy  of  the  receipt  is  proved,  as  likewise 
that  of  the  signature  and  of  the  indorsements,  if  any. 

The  last  holder  of  a  receipt  must  sign  it,  stating  having  received  the  values  for 
which  it  was  ^ven. 

Representatives  of  holders  of  deposits  may  take  them  up  by  showing  their  lawful 
adthority  for  doing  so.  Digitized  by  Google 
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Should  the  holdor  of  a  deposit  receipt  die,  the  valaes  will  be  given  up  to  his  lawful 
heirs,  who  will  have  to  show  a  certificate  of  his  death  and  a  legalized  copy  of  the 
testamentary  clause  by  which  they  are  named  heirs,  or  of  the  judge's  decision  declar- 
ing them  such,  when  the  former  holder  dies  intestate. 

The  bank  collects  the  interest  due  on  bonds  of  the  national  debt,  the  public  treas- 
ury, or  of  private  corporations^  when  payable  at  the  place  of  deposit.  The  coupons 
are  cut  from  the  bonds  forty-hvo  days  before  payable,  and  no  deposits  are  accepted 
having  previous  coupons  attached,  or  even  the  current  one,  if  within  forty-five  days 
of  payment. 

Coupons  will  be  given  up  in  full  at  any  time  by  the  bank  to  the  depositor  if  so  re- 
quested when  more  than  forty-five  days  are  intervening  before  payment. 

When  a  deposit  is  requested  to  be  returned,  after  the  coupon  to  be  collected  has 
been  cut  off,  the  bank  gives  a  receipt  for  the  coupon  payable  after  collection. 

Shares  or  bonds  not  having  coupons  and  whicn  have  to  b^  presented  integral  for 
the  collection  of  dividends  or  interests  cannot  be  given  up  by  the  bank  until  they 
have  been  returned  to  it. 

Proceeds  from  values  on  deposit  will  be  paid  to  the  holders  of  receipt,  unless  a  judi- 
cial decision  is  pending,  or. they  may  be  credited  to  any  one  having  an  open  account 
at  the  bank  or  any  of  its  branch  ofidces. 

For  values  to  bearer,  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  interest  collected  is  charged 
for  safeguard  per  year. 

For  values'not  drawing  interest,  one  two-hundredth  i>er  cent,  of  the  nominal  capi- 
"tal  is  charged. 

For  registered  values,  one-half  of  the  above  amounts. 

The  minimum  amount  charged  for  safe-keeping  is  $0.05. 

The  premium  f6r  safe-keeping  is  due  from  the  day  of  deposit  to  the  day  it  is  taken 
up,  fractions  of  a  year  being  counted  by  months  and  the  last  month  will  be  counted 
as  a  whole  one  if  more  than  fifteen  days  have  elapsed,  and  as  half  a  month  if  less. 

Dues  are  collected  on  returning  tbe  deposit. 

Certificates  of  register  of  the  bank's  own  shares  are  accepted  on  dejiosit  without 
charging  any  dues. 

The  bank  collects  the  value  of  those  bonds  called  in  for  redemption  which  are  on 
deposit,  no  steps  being  necessary  to  be  taken  by  the  owners. 

If  while  bonds  have  been  deposited  with  the  bank,  any  should  be  redeemed,  on  re- 
turning the  deposit,  the  amount  collected  from  redemption  is  given  instead  of  the  bond 
itself. 

The  bank  transfers  from  one  office  to  another  values  deposited,  at  the  request  of  the 
owner,  on  his  account  and  at  his  risk.  This  transfer  is  made  through  the  mails  ful- 
filling all  the  conditions  established  by  the  postal  laws  regulating  this  class  of  trans- 
action. 

When  such  a  transfer  is  ordered,  the  owner  of  values  deposited  signs  a  receipt  in 
full4)f  same,  pays  the  premium  for  safe-keeping  up  to  date,  and  likewise  the  cost  ot 
transfer.  lu  return,  a  provisional  receipt  will  be  given,  exchangeable  for  a  definite 
one  after  arrival  of  the  values  at  the  office  to  which  they  have  been  ordered  to  be 
transferred. 

The  bank  also  receives  valuables  and  jewelry  on  deposit,  which  must  be  placed  in  * 
cases,  of  which  a  double  invoice  has  to  be  presented  stating  the  value  of  the  contents. 
Tbe  cases  must  bear  distinct  marks  and  inscriptions,  and  have  strong  bands  when  the 
size  or  weight  requires  them. 

After  comparing  the  contents  with  the  invoice,  the  cases  containing  tho  valuables 
are  closed  by  the  depositor  and  bound  and  marked  with  both  his  and  the  bank's  seal. 
A  provisional  receipt  will  be  given  on  the  day  of  deposit,  to  be  exchanged  on  the  fol- 
lowing one  for  a  definite  receipt. 

No  deposit  will  be  accepted  of  more  than  one  case  at  a  time,  nor  of  any  case  whose 
declared  .value  exceeds  $15,000. 

The  bank  only  undertakes  to  retain  the  deposit  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  has 
been  made,  and  is  not  responsible  for  the  value  assigned  to  it,  nor  for  any  deteriora- 
tion owing  to  the  nature  of  the  valuables  deposited,  time  eUpsed,  atmospherica  1 
changes,  or  any  other  cause  not  directly  dependent  on  man's  intervention. 

The  bank  charges  for  these  deposits  one-twentieth  of  L  per  cent,  on  the  declared 
value,  quarterly,  during  the  first  year  of  deposit,  and  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent,  quarterly 
every  succeediug  year. 

The  bank  and  its  branch  offices  will  collect  private  drafts  payable  at  home  and 
abroad,  but  does  not  cash  them  until  advised  of  their  payment.  It  will  also  negotiate 
d'**»osit  receipts  or  checks. 

The  branch  offices  also  undertake  to  collect  coupons  of  the  public  debt  payable  at 
Madrid,  sending  them  by  mail  with  the  conditions  established  by  the  postal  author- 
ities on  account  and  at  the  risk  of  the  owner,  charging  a  moderate  discount  for  com- 
mission and  exchange. 
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Collection  of  iuf<orest  and  proceeds  from  redemption  of  national  bonds  that  the 
bank  is  encharged  to  pay  may  bo  made  at  any  of  the  bank's  ofi&oes  without  commio- 
sioD,  bonds  deposited  at  the  branch  offices  having  the  same  advantages  as  thoao  de- 
posited at  the  bank  in  Madrid. 

FEED'K  H.  SCHBUOH, 
United  States  Consulate,  Con^uL 

Barcelona^  Spain. 
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REPORT  OF  CONSUL  RYDER. 

Thanks  to  the  great  rapidity  of  communication,  combined  with  the 
low  cost  of  transport,  distant  producing  countries  are  enabled  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  the  home  produce  in  the  supplies  pf  all  descrip- 
tion of  agricultural  products. 

Thus,  as  regards  milk.  Whilst  the  great  capitals  and  larger  cities  in* 
former  times  were  chiefly  supplied  from  cows  stalled  on  the  spot,  or  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood^  this  is  now  totally  changed.  Paris,  for 
example,  is  receiving  her  daily  supplies  of  this  article  from  Switzer- 
land; whilst  London  is  furnished  with  the  needful  daily  requirement 
for  her  dense  population  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  Hol- 
land, it  is  said,  has  even  commenced  to  take  part  in  this  traffic,  although 
it  would  appear  to  be  very  doubtful  if  such  movement  is  being  attended 
with  success,  as  the  Dutch  milk  will  scarcely  find  favor  in  the  London 
market,  where  the  milk  of  the  present  day  is  unquestionably  of  very 
superior  quality.  Here  in  this  country  it  is  felt  among  the  dairy  pro- 
prietors that  although  they  might  with  all  confidence  be  fully  able  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  London  consumers  as  regards  quality,  the 
cost  and  risk  attending  the  long  sea  voyage  would  be  too  great  to  ad- 
mit of  remunerative  results.  The  milk  during  the  voyage  would  have 
to  be  kept  down  to  10^  or  even  8°  0.,  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  butter,  or  souring,  and  it  would  be  of  little  use  to  think  of  employ- 
ing antiseptic  means  to  counteract  these  dangers,  as  the  Loudon  railk- 
tlealers  would,  without  doubt,  use  all  their  influence  to  have  such  milk 
declared  by  the  milk  inspectors  adulterated. 

Cream,  which  brings  enormously  high  pric«^s  in  London,  might  be 
better  able  to  support  such  expenses  of  transport;  but  as  it  can  now 
only  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  an  article  of  luxury  in  London,  and  is 
only  used  to  a  limited  extent,  it  cannot  be  looke<l  upon  as  an  export 
article  of  any  material  consequence. 

As  regards  cheese,  of  which  there  is  consumed  in  England  a  very 
large  quantity  and  mostly  of  very  good  quality,  the  Stilton  and  (Jor- 
gonzola  cheeses  stand  notably  highest  in  price.  Of  American  cheeses, 
very  considerable  quantities  are  sent  to  the  English  markets ;  whilst 
the  Danish  poorer  dairy  cheeses  are  found  to  be  quite  unsalable.  More- 
over the  foreign  cheese  product  sent  to  England  is  sold  at  extraordi- 
narily low  prices.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  felt  here  that  the 
skimmed  milk  can,  without  question,  be  more  profitably  employed  in 
feeding  calves  and  young  pigs.  As  regards,  however,  the  trade  in  calves, 
the  Danish  commission  agents  in  England  report  it  as  but  poor.  Whilst 
calves  of  two  to  three  months  old,  when  in  good  fattened  condition,  can 
be  disposed  of,  those,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  age  of  five  to  six  months 
are  stated  to  be  almost  unsalable.  i    i^r\n\o 
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The  prohibition  against  the  introduction  of  live  swine  into  England 
from  this  country  has  led  to  the  erection  of  a  large  number  of  hog- 
slaughtering  establishments  all  over  this  Kingdom,  from  which  a  con- 
siderable export  of  bacon  is  now  carried  on,  but  of  which,  unfortunately, 
the  greatest  part  first  passes  through  the  intermediate  hands  of  Ham- 
burg dealers.  It  is  also  matter  of  complaint  that  the  Danish  swine  are 
in  great  part  too  highly  fattened  and  not  sufficiently  fleshy,  and  that  it 
would  be  more  advisable  if  the  animals  were  slaughtered  at  the  age  of 
three  to  five  months,  rather  than  that  of  five  to  seven  months. 

Next  as  regards  butter,  by  far  the  most  important  dairy  branch,  in  this 
country.  The  present  ipode  of  carrying  on  the  trade  in  this  article  is 
of  the  following  nature:  In  the  very  first  days  of  the  week  the  butter 
is  forwarded  by  the  dairy  proprietors  to  the  different  export  merchants, 
who  collect  the  same,  and  by  these  it  is  again  dispatched  towards  the 
close  of  the  week  by  the  cattle  steamers  to  England,  arriving  in  London 
on  the  Friday  aiternoon,  so  as  to  be  in  time  to  come  into  the  Saturday 
market  of  that  city ;  whilst  its  arrival  on  the  markets  of  the  north  of 
,  England  and  Scotland  first  takes  place  on  the  Monday  of  the  following 
week.  The  Danish  butter  will  thus,  on  its  arrival  in  London,  be  about 
eight  to  nine  days  old  from  the  time  of  its  leaving  the  dairy,  and  on  the 
northern  markets  of  still  older  date  ]  and  whilst  passing  through  the 
different  hands  of  the  provision  merchants,  the  grocers,  and  small  deal- 
ers, a  period  of  fourteen  to  thirty  days  may  faiily  be  said  to  elapse  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  consumer,  and  for  such  length  of  time  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  butter  should  remain  in  perfectly  good  keep- 
ing condition. 

Under  the  present  conditions,  that  which  is  now  demanded  of  butter, 
so  that  it  can  command  a  high  price,  is  that  it  should  be  of  very  fine 
quality  and  of  good  keeping  properties,  and,  so  far  as  concerns  the  fine- 
ness of  quality,  it  will  be  necessary  that  producers  should  regulate  them- 
selves according  to  the  taste  and  demands  of  the  English  consumers. 
The  most  exacting  of  the  consumers  require  that  the  butter  should  have 
the  taste  of  sweet  cream,  and  that  it  shall  be  carefully  washed  out  and 
unsalted,  like  the  French  butter.  As  this  description  of  butter  is,  how- 
ever,  confined  to  a  more  limited  class  of  the  English  community,  the 
producers  are  recommended  to  use  due  caution  against  exposing  them-, 
selves  to  the  risk  of  an  overproduction  of  such  an  article,  as  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  fresh,  unsalted  butter  is  now  even  sent  ih)m 
Italy  to  the  London  market,  and  that  it  is  only  a  minor  portion  thereof 
that  can  be  said  to  command  the  desired  top  prices.  The  great  draw- 
back to  this  unsalted  butter  consists  mainly  in  the  difficulty  of  its  be- 
ing kept  in  perfectly  sweet  and  fresh  condition,  as  well  as  the  losses 
which  may  have  to  be  submitted  to  on  all  such  occasions  when  a  speedy 
sale  from  one  cause  or  another  may  be  impossible. 

The  English  dairy  companies  would  appear  to  lay  themselves  out 
more  in  the  production  of  a  slightly  salted  butter,  so  called  Dorset 
butter.  Herein  lies  a  hint  to  the  producers  in  this  Kingdom  as  to  the 
clasd  of  butter  to  which  their  attention  might  be  most  profitably  di- 
rected. The  great  masses  of  the  English  public  may  be  said  to  be  fully 
satisfied  with  the  qualify  of  the  butter  sent  from  this  country ;  and  it 
must  always  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  in  the  upper  circles  that  the 
many  customers  are  to  be  found ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  amongst 
the  great  middle  classes  as  well  as  the  working  classes,  and  that  a  very 
large  amount  of  Danish  butter  is  at  present  consumed  by  the  great 
factories  and  mining  population. 
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With  Booh  an  extensive  range  of  oostomers,  a  sale  can  easily  be  found 
for  the  wkole  of  the  butter  exports  from  the  Kingdom  ;  $^  it  is  oer- 
tainly  fskv  safer  to  bnild  an  export  trade  upon  the  wants  of  the  gfe*^ 
masses  than  on  Ihe  limited  circle  of  the  wealthy  classes.  Complaints, 
unfortunately,  are  at  times  heard  from  England  that  the  bntter  from 
this  country  is  somewhat  too  strongly  salted ;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  not 
advised  to  make  any  alteration  in  this  respect,  as  the  great  mass  of  the 
customers  seem  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  it  as  it  is.  It  is,  however, 
strongly  impressed  upon  all  dairy  proprietors  that  the  greatest  atten- 
tion and  care  should  be  devoted  in  the  making  of  the  butter,  both  as 
regards  the  kneading  and  salting,  as  well  as  in.  the  laying  down  in  t^e 
casks,  so  that  it  may  be  as  far  as  possible  of  one  uniform  character. 

Too  frequently  the  malpractice  is  to  be  observed  in  a  defective  wash- 
ing. The  water  should  be  entirely  removed ;  as  otherwise  the  butter 
will  be  wanting  in  proper  consistency. 

These  remarks  would  seem  to  be  specially  directed  towards  the  man*- 
agers  of  the  Union  dairies;  more  especially  in  reference  to  their  winter 
product,  and  in  consequence  of  which  drawbacks  their  articles  seldom 
obtain  the  highest  prioes ;  and  as  these  Union  dairies  are  of  immense 
advantage  to  the  large  number  of  peasant  proprietors  in  this  Kingdom 
(some  70,000  in  number),  it  may  be  said  to  be  of  national  imi>ortance 
that  the  product  of  these  Union  dairies  should  be  more  strictly  attended 
to  from  beginning  to  the  end. 

In  respect  to  a  more  frequent  communication  with  the  English 
markets,  it  is  the  opinion  here  that  so  far  as  the  northern  ports  and 
those  of  Scotland  are  concerned,  no  great  benefit  would  be  derived 
thereby^  but  that  on  the  other  hand  for  the  London  market,  where  their 
com];)etitors  have  almost  daily  communication,  it  would  certainly  be 
very  desirable  if  more  frequent  intercourse  could  be  established. 

Again,  it  has  been  proposed  that  the  butter  should  be  packed  in 
casks  of  smaller  size  than  the  present,  so  that  it  might  be  sent  in  many 
cases  direct  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer;  but  it  would,  neverthe* 
less,  appear  to  be  more  generally  held  that  the  present  drittle  cask,  in 
point  of  view  of  cheapness,  convenience,  and  handling,  and  for  good 
preservation  of  the  butter,  is  absolutely  the  most  suitable  mode  of  pack- 
ing; and  when  Italy  has  adopted  a  similar  style  of  package,  this  is  un- 
doubtedly to  be  attributed  to  its  good  points  rather  than  to  1^  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  exporters  from  that  country  of  imitating  the  Danish 
form  of  cask.  It  is,  however,  strongly  recommended  that  these  casks 
should,  as  mv^  as  possible,  be  of  one  uniform  size,  and  not  containing 
more  than  100  pounds,  English  weight.  Whilst  the  Danish  exports  of 
butter  to  England  have  been  steadily  on  the  increase  in  the  latter  years, 
those  from  France  have  been  meeting  with  a  decline ;  but,  unfortanaitely, 
it  cannot  be  concealed  that  the  exportafbom  Holland  and  (^hercoimtries 
of  the  article  of  butterine  to  the  English  markets  have  of  late  years  been 
steadily  and  largely  increasing;  and  it  is  from  this  export  branch  that 
the  Danish  butter  trade  is  most  dangerously  threatened. 

The  Dutch  butterine,  partly  unmixed  or  in  part  mixed  with  buttar,  is 
now  imported  into  England  in  packages  of  all  possible  descriptions, 
in  boxeS)  in  baskets,  in  ordinary  casks,  and  in  drittlers,  the  latter  being- 
in  perfect  resemblance  to  the  Danish  casks,  and  stami>ed  evenwitk 
marks  similar  to  those  of  dairies  in  this  country.  It  is  true  tliat  the 
butterine  is  passed  through  the  English  custom-houses  under  it&tme 
d^iomination ;  but  it  is  nev^tbeless  much  to  be  feared  that  wlien 
coming  into  the  hands  of  the  small  retail  dealers  it  is  too  often  passed 
off  amongst  their  customers  as  butter,  and  the  objects  of  the  Danish 
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loarks  on  the  casks  is  only  too  palpable.  The  remedy  against  this  cry- 
ing evil  can  only  be  looked  for  in  a  more  carefal  and  more  stringent 
mode  of  inspection  on  the  part  of  the  English  ofl^ials  to  defeat  this 
disastrous  traffic 

Batterine.  it  cannot  be  denied,  as  before  said,  is  the  enemy  most  to 
be  dreaded  ny  the  dairy  proprietors. 

The  finest  description  of  batter  will  nnqaestionably  always  meet  with 
a  ready  sale;  but  the  danger  lies  in  the  article  of  more  or  less  inferior 
quality,  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  all 
batter  producers  that  the  batter  made  from  milk  where  the  cows  have 
been  abundantly  foddered  with  swedes  or  turnips  can  never  be  expected 
to  obtain  the  highest  prices;  and  with  the  dreaded  competition  from 
butterine,  together  with  the  very  keen  competition  which  has  to  be  eu- 
couutered  in  the  Euglish  markets  from  their  Irish  and  other  numer- 
ous competitors,  it  will  become  absolutely  necessary  to  strain  every 
nerve  towards  the  production  of  a  first-class  article  if  the  Danish 
dairy  classes  do  not  wish  to  succumb  to  the  competition  of  these  two 
dangerous  opponents.  It  cannot,  either,  be  too  forcibly  brought  to  the 
remembrance  of  all  connected  with  the  dairy  business  that  whilst  the 
manufacture  of  butterine  is  year  by  year  being  largely  on  the  increase, 
the  quality  of  this  article  is  likewise  at  the  same  time  steadily  being 
brought  to  greater  jierfection,  and  that  its  competition  with  the  lower 
grades  of  batter  will,  as  a  natural  conseqoence,  with  each  succeeding 
year  become  a  struggle  of  greater  intensity. 

HENBT  B.  RYDEB, 

CoHiuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Capenhagenj  September  30, 1886. 
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It  may  be  as  well  to  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  was  first  in  the 
years  187(M78  that  the  great  development  in  the  butter  exports  from 
this  country  can  be  dat^,  and  that  it  was  likewise  at  that  period  that 
this  butter  had  obtained  its  high  repate  on  the  foreign  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  English  markets.  It  was  then  a  constant  theme  in  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  English  provision  traders  to  their  constituents  in 
this  Kingdom  that  Danish  butter  was  the  best  in  the  world,  and  that 
it  was  greatly  sought  after  in  all  the  English  markets  owing  to  its  vast 
superiority  over  any  of  its  competitors.  The  dairy  farmers  here  still 
try  to  flatter  themselves  that  they  are  yet  maintaining  this  position  of 
superiority  over  all  their  rivals,  and  spite  of  complaints,  which  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  frequent<,  that  the  quality  of  their  butter  is  no 
longer  of  the  same  high  standard  as  formerly,  they  seem  scarcely  in- 
dined  to  pay  sufficient  attention  to  these  remarks.  In  the  mean  time 
it  would  appear  that  these  complaints  are  day  by  day  more  accentaated, 
and  the  opinion  is  constantly  expressed  that  this  butter  has  receded 
several  degrees  in  quality  during  the  last  seven  years. 

From  those  exporters  and  experts  in  the  trade  to  whom  the  question 
has  been  addressed,  whether  such  fallingoff  in  the  quality  has  really  taken 
place,  and  whether  any  evidence  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  these  views, 
it  has  been  answered  that  it  is  not  an  easy  matter,  but  rather  one  of  ex- 
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treme  difficulty,  tx)  bring  forward  any  decisive  proofs  of  the  correctness  of 
these  assertions;  bat  nevertheless  it  would  seem  to  be  the  general  opinion 
of  these  experts  that  Danish  butter  can  no  longer  be  said  to  maintain 
its  former  lead  in  the  foreign  markets,  and  that  the  sales  are  attended 
with  more  difficulty  than  in  former  years.  It  is  at  the  same  time  re- 
marked with  much  justice  that  too  great  attention  should  not  be  paid 
to  the  low  prices  which  have  been  the  rule  of  late  in  the  butter  market, 
for  whilst  all  other  produce  has  in  recent  times  had  to  submit  to  a  de- 
cline of  several  per  cent.,  it  could  not  otherwise  than  be  expected  that 
the  turn  would  also  come  to  the  butter  markets. 

By  the  exporters  it  is  held  that  of  the  exports  in  the  present  day 
from  this  country  no  more  than  20  per  cent,  thereof  can  be  fairly  enti- 
tled to  rank  under  the  standard  of  very  finest  and  faultless  class  of 
butter,  and  that  it  is  not  even  of  unusual  occurrence  for  some  of  the 
casks  of  the  most  renowned  brands  from  the  large  estates  to  be  rejected 
on  arrival  by  their  English  customers  as  not  coming  up  to  the  stipu- 
lated requirements,  which  was  a  thing  almost  unheard  of  in  former 
years,  and  that  the  purchases  on  the  spot  by  English  traders  may  be 
said  to  be  confined  to  this  fractional  amount  of  the  exports,  whilst  the 
remaining  80  per  cent,  have  now  to  be  shipped  on  consignment  at  the 
risk  and  cost  of  the  Danish  shippers. 

Whilst  these  exporters  and  all  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  trade  are  ready  to  admit  that  Danish  butter  still  holds  its  promi- 
nent position  in  the  English  markets,  this  praise,  they  add,  must,  how- 
ever, be  confined  to  the  before-mentioned  fractional  part  thereof,  and 
that  how  far  this  may  exceed  or  be  below  the  stated  20  per  cent,  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  and  these  views  are  strongly  corroborated  by  the  pub- 
lished reports  of  the  different  exhibitions  of  dairy  produce  which  have 
been  held  throughout  the  Kingdom  in  the  latter  years. 

These  reports  are  in  no  way  in  contradiction  of  the  opinions  held  by 
the  exporters  and  those  acquainted  with  the  trade  when  thejr  say  that 
only  one  fifth  of  the  Danish  butter  can  at  the  present  time  be  considered 
as  being  of  very  finest  quality,  inasmuch  as  by  the  decision  of  their  own 
judges  premiums  for  butter  of  very  finest  quality  were  only  awarded  to 
one  fifth  of  the  exhibited  brands ;  and  at  a  large  butter  show  lately  held 
in  the  town  of  Kjoge  the  results  were  almost  the  same,  premiums  having 
only  been  awarded  to  43  out  of  a  number  of  239  exhibits,  and  that  here, 
as  at  other  shows,  the  premiums  were  mainly  awarded  to  the  butter  sent 
from  the  large  manorial  estates,  whilst  the  medium  sized  dairy  farms, 
both  with  regard  to  the  relatively  larger  or  smaller  producers,  were  left 
far  behind  in  respect  to  the  quality  of  their  products. 

It  seems  to  be  the  concurrent  opinion  of  all  that  the  two  leading  fac- 
tors in  connection  with  this  retrograde  movement  may  be  sought  for 
under  the  following  heads: 

First,  in  the  course  pursued  in  the  foddering  of  the  cows. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  in  the  seventh  decade  of  this  century  eveiy 
exertion  was  made  to  promote  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
butter  it  was  strongly  impressed  upon  all  dairy  farmers  that  a  good 
and  appropriate  feeding  of  the  cows  should  consist  of  wheat  bran  and 
oats,  together  with  a  limited  supply  of  rape-seed  cake,  as  being  the  in- 
dispensable constituent  fodder  admixture  for  the  production  of  goo*! 
milk,  and  that  all  other  descriptions  of  strong  food  should  only  be  used 
with  great  care  in  a  subordinate  degree ;  also,  that  as  regards  roots, 
carrots  and  mangolds  might  be  used  in  limited  quantities,  together  with 
an  ample  supply  of  strong  fodder  and  hay ;  but  that  swedes  and  tur- 
nips, as  beingthemeans  of  impartingapervading  bad  taste  to  the  butter. 
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should  be  considered  as  constitatiog  highly  objectionable  fodder  mate- 
rials for  milch  cows.  It  is  true  that  at  the  present  time  both  oats  and 
rai)e-seed  cake  as  well  as  a  certain  amount  of  bran  are  still  used ;  but  when 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  trade  now  carried  on  with  various  kinds  of  feed- 
ing stuffs  in  all  the  districts,  it  is  at  once  noticeable  how  largely  the  sale 
of  bran  has  decreased,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  sale  of  other  modern 
fodder  materials,  such  as  earth-nut  cakes,  cotton  seed  cakes,  turnsol  seed 
cakes,  &c.,  has  been  on  the  increase.  Whilst  fully  admitting  that  these 
rich  oil  cakes  can  be  bought  by  the  dairy  farmers  at  less  cost  than  the 
bran,  the  question  is  plainly  put  before  them  of  the  influence  exercised  by 
these  feeding  stuffs  on  the  quality  of  the  butter,  and  it  is  feared  that  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  it  has  been  too  generally  the  custom  to  depart 
from  the  most  successful  and  best  of  all  feeding  stuffs  to  replace  them 
with  others  of  more  doubtful  value,  and  so  far  as  turnsol-seed  cakes 
are  concerned,  certainly  with  one  of  more  injurious  tendency.  To  this 
it  may  also  be  added  that  in  parts  of  Jutland  it  would  apiiear  a  gen- 
eral feeling  of  confidence  has  of  late  been  placed  in  the  use  of  turnips  as 
feeding  material  for  their  cows ;  thus,  whilst  for  ten  years  back  this  was 
considered  as  the  most  pernicious  of  feeding  stuffs  in  connection  with 
the  quality  of  the  butter,  it  is  now  too  generally  advocated  as  affording 
good  milk  fodder. 

Even  in  the  agricultural  journals  articles  are  frequently  to  be  met 
with  strongly  recommending  a  liberal  use  of  turnips  (1  to  2  bushels  per 
cow  daily)  as  being  an  economical  as  well  as  lucrative  fodder  for  the 
cows,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  maintained  that  such  liberal  supply  of 
turnips  places  no  obstacles  in  the  way  for  producing  the  finest  quality 
of  butter;  but  that  it  will  always  be  advisable  to  put  a  suitable  amount 
of  saltpeter  into  the  milk  or  cream  to  neutralize  and  remove  any  bad 
taste  that  might  be  caused  through  the  use  of  the  turnips.  This  seems 
plainly  to  indicate  that  in  the  latter  years  too  great  weight  has  been 
placed  upon  obtaining  an  increased  production,  whilst  a  dess  careful 
attention  has  been  devoted  to  an  appropriate  course  of  foddering,  in 
connection  with  the  desired  quality. 

Begarded  in  a  purely  economical  point  of  ^iew,  no  one  attempts  to 
dispute  that  it  is  possible  to  produce  a  larger  yield  and  at  less  cost  with 
the  aid  of  turnips  as  main  article  of  fodder  in  comparison  with  other 
feeding  stuffs ;  but  when  it  is  asked  what  influence  the  various  feeding 
admixtures  have  had  upon  the  quality  of  the  butter,  so  surely  will  tur- 
nips and  saltpeter  not  be  considered  as  having  constituted  one  of  the 
agencies  that  have  conduced  to  the  fineness  and  reputation  of  the  butter 
produce. 

Turnips,  it  is  further  admitted,  have  frequently  been  given  in  large 
quantities  in  the  autumn,  when  the  cows  are  removed  from  the  fields 
during  the  first  weeks  of  their  being  brought  into  their  winter  stalls, 
when  it  is  an  object  at  as  low  cost  as  possible  to  guard  the  cows  against 
a  too  great  falling  off'  in  milk  during  the  change  from  grass  to  winter 
fodder,  and  it  follows  to  reason  that  this  course  of  foddering  will  yield 
a  large  amount  of  milk ;  but,  notwithstanding  that  a  suitable  quantum 
of  saltpeter  was  put  into  the  milk,  it  was  never  acknowledged  by  com- 
petent judges  that  the  butter  could  be  denominated  as  fine  quality,  and 
all  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  make  use  of 
turnips  as  the  chief  constituent  part  of  the  cow's  winter  fodder  has 
always,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  ended  with  disastrous  results ; 
so  that  it  was  found  most  expedient  to  discontinue  all  turnip  fodderings 
to  the  milch  cows  and  rest  contented  with  mangolds  and  carrots,  al- 
though these,  as  a  general  rule^  will  not  produce  anything  like  the 
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same  amount  of  batter  as  can  be  obtained  with  taraips,  and  judf^ng 
from  all  experience  it  may  with  safety  be  said  that  turnips  and  salt|^^ter 
ean  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  main  factors  in  lowering  the  previonsly 
high  reputation  of  Danish  butter. 

(Secondly,  to  a  greater  laxity  in  the  care  and  attention  so  constantly 
called  for  in  all  dairy  operations. 

Here  as  well  as  in  the  relaxed  care  paid  to  the  ftkhlering  of  the  cows 
jubt  as  little  praise  can  be  awarded  on  this  score  for  any  earnest  atten- 
tion in  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  so  as  to  secure  the  requisite  train- 
ing to  give  assurance  of  proper  preparing  of  the  butter,  tad  again  it 
must  be  notice<l  that  whereas  in  the  seventh  decade  of  this  century  it 
was  generally  admitted  that  although  on  the  large  as  well  as  small 
dairy  farms,  whilst  following  their  old  customs  and  practices,  tliey 
might  be  able  to  make  good  butter  for  their  own  use,  they  w^re,  never- 
theless, entire  strangers  to  those  new  and  improved  modes  of  proeedore 
which  have  to  be  pursued  when  fine  butler  has  to  be  made  for  sale,  and 
When  in  these  sales  have  to  be  looked  to  as  a  main  source  of  inoone. 

It  was  at  that  time  deemed  absolutely  necessary  that  such  modes  of 
procedure  should  be  carefully  taught,  and  in  furtherance  of  these  views 
well-trained  assistant  instructors  were  kept  in  constant  activity  in 
going  from  dairy  to  dairy,  where  an  eager  desire  was  felt  for  guidance 
and  instruction,  and  their  labors  were  so  well  carried  out  ttot  a  full 
knowledge  and  practice  in  the  modes  of  preparing  the  finest  class  of 
butter  was  widely  spi'ead  throughout  the  land.  But  it  has  been  the 
^atest  mistake  to  imagine  that  this  knowledge  once  acquired  could 
be  kept  up  wiihout  fresh  nourishment  and  support.  Even  the  most 
capable  dairy  helps,  who  have  been  educated  and  brought  up  to  the 
work,  will  become  lax  in  their  work  after  a  time  and  by  degrees  contract 
objectionable  habits  unless  they  can  occasionally  look  around  and  ob- 
tain fresh  ideas  from  others  conversant  with  the  business  ami  thereby 
be  in  the  position  to  become  acquainted  with  such  new  and  improved 
methods  as  may  be  taking  place  outside  of  their  own  circle. 

Such  instructions  unfortunately  are  no  longer  so  eagerly  sought  after 
in  these  days.  One  and  all  seem  to  consider  that  they  are  sufficiently 
educated  and  skilled  in  their  work,  and  the  result  of  this  apathy  .anil 
self  conceit  is  to  be  seen  whenever  this  previous  active  agency  has  been 
liscontinued ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  large  dairy  proprietors 
have  not  either  shown  a  gpod  example  in  this  respect.  In  former  days 
ilso  the  Agricultural  S^iety  took  an  active  part  in  promoting  the 
practical  education  of  the  dairy  helps;  and,  in  conjunction  with  tbeir 
«dxertions,  a  private  dairy  school  was  established  in' the  island  of  Zea- 
land, which  has  been  the  means  of  sending  out  into  the  world  a  number 
of  well-taught  and  efficient  dairy  people,  and  it  must  always  be  a  ma^ 
i»r  of  regret  that  the  Agricultural  Society  were  influenced  in  the  dis- 
^ntinuance  of  their  work  of  practical  education,  on  the  gtounds  that 
this  private  work  was  of  such  extensive  character  that  their  interfer- 
ence was  no  longer  called  for.  The  private  educational  work  is  without 
doubt  of  very  comprehensive  nature,  but  it  is  scarcely  of  that  solid  and 
thoroughgoing  description  as  might  be  desired ;  and  the  discontinuance 
of  the  Agricultural  Society  is  much  to  be  regretted. 

From  this  private  seminary  many  well-taught  dairy  helps  are  sent 
jrear  by  year  from  Denmark  to  assist  in  dairy  work  in  Sweden,  Finland, 
and  other  parts  of  Russia ;  and  it  would  be  strange  if  this  exodus  of 
such  good  mat^ials  should  not  also  have  made  itself  felt  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  this  country. 
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1  am  at  the  samo  time  of  tiie  opinion  that  a  thiTd  fiiotor  mif^ht  have 
be^n  brought  forward  as  having  materially  iftotttribated  to  this  detftrto- 
ration  in  the  quality  of  the  batter.  I  vronld  aHude  to  the  large  namber 
of  Union  dairies  whicli  have  l)een  established  in  the  latter  years  all 
over  the  conntry,  to  which,  as  I  mentioned  in  previoas  dtspatehes,  the 
great  developmeut  in  the  butter  exports  have  been  in  largo  measure 
doe,  whilst  at  the  same  time,  from  the  namerous  difflcnlties  which  these 
dairies  have  to  oontend  with,  it  is  aniversally  acknowledged  that  the 
{Mtodnce  ft'om  their  workj  has  never  been  classed  under  the  standard  of 
finest  and  fanltless  butter,  but  rather  the  reverse. 

flE^EY  B.  RYDER, 

ConsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Copenhagen^  November  9, 1886. 


AcauiBnro  land  nr  bvhat&a. 

BEPORT  OF  OOmVL  E0K8TBIX. 

Application  has  recently  been  made  to  me  by  parties  in  the  United 
States  for  information  as  to  the  Dutch  laws  concerning  the  purchase  of 
plantations  in  Sumatra  by  foreigners,  and  whether  foreigners  can  ac- 
quire land  in  Sumatra,  and  under  what  conditions. 

The  India  Mercury,  a  weekly  journal  devoted  to  colonial  affairs,  and 
published  at  Amsterdam,  in  its  issue  of  last  week  contained  an  article 
iliscussiug  the  subject  of  Americans  apparently  contemplating  to  enter 
the  field  (I  might  say  "  fields")  of  Dutch  Bast  India  by  procuring  lands 
in  Sumatra  for  purposes  of  tobaeco  cultivation. 

Believing  that  this  matter  may  be  one  of  more  of  less  importance  to 
certain  of  our  citizens,  an<l  that  inquiries  regarding  it  may  possibly  be 
made  at  the  Department,  I  concluded  that  furnishing  some  information 
on  the  subject  might  perhaps  be  appreciated. 

With  this  end  in  view  I  solicited  at  and  obtained  from  the  depart- 
ment of  the  colonies  at  The  Hague  a  written  statement,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  correct  translation,  viz : 

Agreeably  to  your  faror  of  tho  2oth  instant,  I  herewith  beg  to  furnish  yon  with 
dome  tnforttiation  concerning  the  granting  of  Ian  ds  fbr  agricultural  enterprises  in  the 
island  of  Sctmatra. 

In  all  the  regions  {genoesten)  of  that  islandi  which  are  under  the  direct  administra- 
tion of  the  Dutch  Governmeat,  the  governor-general  is  empowered  to  grant,  on  the 
request  of  applicants.  Waste  lands  on  an  emphyteutic  lease  {erfpcu^t)  tot  a  term  not 
exceeding  7b  years,  against  an  annual  quit  rent  {eanon)  of  1  guilder  per  7,093  square 
meters). 

Th<}  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  measurement  of  the  lands 
aelecteil. 

The  lands  granted  on  an  emphyteutic  lease  are  subject  to  a  ground  tax  amounting 
to  three-fourths  per  cent,  of  their  estimated  value. 

No  quit-rent  or  grouml  tax  is  levied  in  the  year  in  which  the  grounds  hare  beea 
acquired,  and  in  the  five  ensuing  years. 

For  every  workingman  employed'on  the  establishment  in  the  service  of  the  tenant, 
by  emphyteusis,  a  capitation  tax  {hoofdgelA)  of  2^  guiXlers  a  year  Is  payable. 

None  but  residents  {i^oezeUiwn)  of  the  Netherlands,  or  of  Netnerlands  India, 
jind  Joint-stock  companies,  or  limited-liability  eommerciid  corporations  iestabllshed 
in  the  Netherlands,  or  in  Net^rlands  India,  are  admitted  as  tenants  by  emphyteusis. 

Ownership  in  landed  property  with  the  privilege  of  making  improvements  thereon 
loan  be  acquired  only  for  small  parcels,  and  when  exclusively  intended  for  the  erection 
^  iodttstvlal  efttabllshments  of  dwelling-hoiB^. 
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In  the  provinces  governed  by  indigenoas  oi  native  prinoes  under  the  Bovereigntj 
of  the  Netherlands  (Siak,  Serdang^  Deli,  Lanskat,  &,c,)f  belonging  to  the  residency 
of  the  east  coast  of  Samatra,  lands  for  agricultural  enterprises  are  granted  by  those 
princes. 

The  grants  conferred  by  them,  based  on  a  temporary  cession  of  the  soil  against  pay* 
ment  of  an  annual  rental  or  indemnity,  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Cidian  gov- 
ernment. 

The  above  iuformatioD,  whilst  it  is  entirely  antbentio  as  far  as  it' 
goes,  may  not  be  suffloieotly  detailed  and  comprehensire  to  serve  the 
practical  purposes  of  parties  iu  the  United  States  who  may  have  the 
intention  to  become  interested  in  the  caltivation  of  tobacco  in  Sumatra. 

If  there  are  any  such,  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  advisable,  if  not 
necessary,  for  them  to  apply  for  further  and  fuller  particulars  on  the  sub- 
ject, through  ageuts  or  representatives  in  the  colonies,  to  the  proper 
authorities  there. 

In  conclusion  I  deem  it  interesting  to  be  stated  that  the  two  princi- 
pal companies  in  ELolland  engaged  iu  tbe  culture  of  tobacco  in  Sumatra, 
one  having  its  head  office  at  Amsterdam  and  named  the  ^^DeU-Maat- 
sohappy,^  and  the  other  at  Rotterdam,  named  the  ^'  Tabak  Maatsckappjf 
Arendsburgj^^  have  within  the  last  two  weeks  declared  dividends,  aris- 
ing from  last  yeai^s  sales  of  the  crop  of  1885,  amounting,  respectivelly, 
those  of  the  farmer  to  108^  per  cent.,  and  those  of  the  latter  to  100  per 
cent 

D.  ECKSTEIN, 

United  States  Consulate,  OwmuL 

AnMferdarn,  April  0,  1887, 


THE  TAiraiZE  KIANa  EIVEB. 

REPORT  OF  COySUL  J0KE8, 

I  have  conversed  with  Consul  General  Kennedy  touching  an  exami- 
nation of  the  Upper  Yangtze  Uiver,in  order  to  study  the  capabilities  of 
that  region  for  the  extension  of  trade.  I  also,  at  the  instance  of  the 
consul-general,  conversed  with  several  of  the  lending  American  mer- 
chants of  Shanghai,  who  naturally  desire  additional  markets  and  the 
promotion  and  development  of  trade  iu  the  interior. 

At  Chinkiang  I  met  an  intelligent  and  observant  missionary  who 
has  visited  the  Upper  Yangtze,  and  has  established  a  mission  at  Chun- 
king,  a  populous  city  400  miles  above  the  rapids.  It  appears  that  mer- 
chants are  not  permitted  to  reside  at  Chunking,  or  to  open  establidi- 
ments  or  warehouses,  so  long  as  steamers  have  no  access  to  the  port 
But  when  steamers  have  succeeded  in  ascending  the  river  so  for,  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  to  open  Chunking  to  trade.  The  explanation 
of  this  i.H,  that  just  beyond  Ichang,  which  is  360  miles  above  Hankow, 
the  river  runs  through  a  series  of  mighty  gorges  and  forms  rapids,  the 
possibility  of  navigating  which  by  foreign-built  steamers  has  never  oeen 
settled.  Mr.  Ilarc,  the  missionary  above  alluded  to,  has  passed  these 
rapids  several  times  in  native  boats,  and  is  of  the  opinion,  which  opinion 
is  borne  out  by  other  travelers,  that  they  are  navigable  by  small,  strongly- 
built  steamers.  There  is  only  one  rapid,  about  a  mile  in  length,  which 
offers  any  serious  obstacle,  and  this,  he  thinks,  can  be  overcome  with- 
out great  difficulty. 

Tbe  Yangtze- Kiang  is  oae  of  th3  great  rivers  of  the  world,  which  has 
its  source  in  Thibet  and  flow^  through  a  fertile  country  2,000  miles  or 
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more  to  the  sea.    On  its  banks  are  inDumerable  villages,  towns,  and 
cities,  which  are  the  outlets  to  populous  regions  in  the  interior. 

All  this  upper  river  countjry  is  described  as  being  very  beautiful,  of 
great  fertility  and  capacity  for  trade,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  populous 
portion  of  China. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  vast  number  of  inhabitants,  I  may  mention  that 
this  province  of  Kiang-sn  has  a  population  of  60,000,000  of  people. 

It  will  afford  me  great  satisfaction  if  I  can  contribute  in  any  way  to 
the  development  of  American  trade  in  China. 

ALEXANDER  0.  JONES, 

United  States  Consxjx.ate, 

Chinkiangj  Okinaj  March  22, 1887. 


LEPBOST  IK  SOUTH  AFBICA. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  SILER, 

1  have  recently  read  in  American  papers  accounts  of  the  existence  of 
leprosy  on  the  Pacific  coast  with  expressions  of  fear  that  the  disease 
may  become  widespread.  This  fear  is  bat  natural,  coming  from  a  coun- 
try whose  inhabitants  have  heretofore  enjoyed  immunity  from  a  disease 
certainly  the  most  loathsome  and  most  to  be  dreaded  to  which  humanity 
is  heir.  A  few  lacts,  therefore,  pertaining  to  the  disease  in  South  Africa, 
where  it  is  widespread  and  apparently  increasing,  may  be  of  interest  at 
this  time. 

The  date  of  the  first  appearance  of  leprosy  in  Cape  Colony  is  uncer- 
t<ain,  but  authenticated  cases  are  mentioned  in  the  old  Dutch  records 
upwanls  of  one  hundred  years  ago.  The  Dutch,  at  the  time  the  colony 
passed  to  Great  Britain,  were  slaveholders  and  introduced  a  large  num- 
ber of  Malay  slaves.  Those  slaves  were  obtained  from  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago and  adjacent  islands.  Their  descendants  are  very  numerous  in 
the  colony,  Cape  Town  alone  containing  15,000,  or  one-third  of  the  pop- 
ulation. The  Malays  and  their  descendants  are  more  subject  to  leprosy 
than  any  other  class  of  inhabitants  here,  and  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  the  disease  was  first  introduced  in  the  colony  by  Malay  slaves. 

Not  until  1845  was  any  attempt  made  by  government  to  check  or  to 
stamp  out  the  disease.  In  that  year  a  leper  asylum  was  established  at 
Bobben  Island,  7  miles  from  Cape  Town,  and  up  to  1884  744  lepers  had 
been  admitted  to  the  institution,  and  comprised  but  a  very  small  pro- 
IK)rtion  of  'the  leper  population,  as  the  segregation  of  lepers  was  not 
made  compulsory.  In  fact,  lepers  mingle  freely  with  the  other  citizens, 
and  their  appearance  is  so  common  that  they  attract  little  attention  in 
the  streets.  At  the  Cape  Town  fish  market  I  have  seen  lepers  at  work 
cleaning  and  curing  fish,  and  tbe  disgusting  sight  did  not  seem  to  deter 
buyers. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  disease,  particularly  among  the  European 
population,  as  described  in  the  recent  reports  of  district  surgeons,  haa 
aroused  the  colonial  government  to  action,  and  a  second  and  larger 
asylum  is  in  process  of  construction,  the  present  accommodation  being 
wholly  inadequate  to  provide  for  all  the  afflicted  applying  for  admis- 
sion. 
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Tbe  piiflilU7  cause  of  leprosy  has  never  been  deteitmioed.  It  is  qses- 
tionable  whether  it  rises  spontaneoiisty.  Bat  whene  tlhere  ave  icems  of 
the  disease  its  spreading  is  nndonbtedly  facilitated  in  gneot  part  by  dir^y 
liTing^  unwholessme  fmliog,  and  loose  habits.  Bxclasive  fish  4iiet  is 
dangerous;  mad  the  fact  is  noteworthy  that  the  diseaBe  is  particularly 
rirolent  among  the  flsiring  population.  One  phjrsicNm  who  has  giv^n 
much  stady  to  the  subject  attributes  to  the  use  of  bad  fish  most  of  the 
disease  in  this  colokiy,  (hough  (his  opinion  is  not  shared  in  by  the  ma- 
jority of  authorities.  Indeed  there,  are  practitioners  who  deny  the  fish 
theory  altogether,  and  point  for  their  sopport  to  the  &ct  that  leprosy 
flourishes  in  countries  where  fish  is  hn:ely  eaten. 

ITS  CONTAGIOUS  JJW  HEBEpiTABY  GHABAGTEB. 

That  the  disease  is  hereditary  no  doubt  seems  to  exist ;  and  that  it 
is  contagious  is  generally  admitted  by  aredieal  practitioners  of  this 
country — a  small  minority  eren  holding  it  to  be  infectious.  Recent 
microscopic  investigation  has  established  the  fact  that  the  diseased 
tissues  and  secretions  are  invaded  by  num^[ous  parasitical  organisms 
called  ladlli.  This  specific  bacillus  of  leprosy  is  no  doubt  the  true 
cause,  and  it  is  spread  by  inoculation,  either  by  direct  contact  with  the 
secretion  or  suppurating  sores  of  the  leper,  or  transmitted  by  the  clothes, 
utensils,  pipes,  &c.,  containing  these  parasitical  germs  of  the  disease. 
To  touch  a  leprous  person  with  a  sore  finger,  use  tbe  same  knife  or 
fork,  or  to  drink  out  of  tbe  same  glass,  may  be  the  means  of  communi- 
cating the  disease.  But  the  same  law  holds  good  with  leprosy  as  with 
other  contagious  diseases;  much  depending  on  individual  constitution. 
Impaired  nutrition  ft*oin  insufficient  or  impure  food,  unclean  habits,  ex- 
clusive fish  diet  doubtless  predisposes  to  the  invasion  of  the  bacilli, 
which  in  a  healthy,  vigorous  constitution  would  find  no  admission. 
While  many  instances  may  be  pointed  out  here  where  men  cohabited 
with  leprous  wives  without  contracting  the  contagion,  well  authentic 
<nated  cases  are  vouched  for  at  the  asylum  in  which  the  disease  was 
communicated  by  playing  on  a  flute  pi-eviously  used  by  a  leper,  sleep- 
ing in  a  bed  previously  occupied  by  a  leper,  baiting  a  leper  fishermairs 
hook,  &c 

SYMPTOMS. 

Dr.  Atberstone,  an  eminent  physician  and  member  of  parliament, 
who  has  made  leprosy  a  special  study  for  over  thirty  years,  has  kindly 
furnished  me  with  the  following  memorandum  describing  the  symptoms 
of  leprosy  as  found  in  Cape  Colony : 

Tberd  aietwo  disdnct  fomiB  in  this  colony,  namely,  tbe  anflssthetio  and  the  tnber- 
culftTi  hot  I  believe  tbey  ace  both  tbe  same  BpccHio  diseAse.  In  the  annstbetic  tbe 
fingers  or  toes  are  first  afiected—altered  sensibility,  either  a  burning  sensation  or 
total  insensitiyeness  fh)m  the  minute  peripheral  nerves  of  tbe  skin  being  affected. 
In  the  black  races  white  patches  occur  on  the  skin,  -which  are  quite  insensitive: 
blobs  then  form  on  the  fingers  or  toes,  ulceration  fbllowing,  and  tbe  Joints  drop  oft^ 
In  the  tabercaUr  form  the  first  symptoms  are  nedoed  in  the  i^Btttnres,  the  fbrehead, 
face,  eyebrowsi  nose,  and  lobes  of  the  ears  swell  and  become  tbe  seat  of  tabenslet: 
tbe  eyebrowe  and  hair  thin  and  fall  oiT,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  ana 
throat  irre  affeeted,  and  the  voice  faril^.  Both  fotmn  often  coexist  tdgether,  and 
neaclQr  alwaQrs  one  follows  or  accompanies  tbe  other  in  {h6  iMer  stage. 

The  immediate  eause  of  death  is  usually  congestion  of  the  latlgs, 
diarrhea,  or  general  exhaustion.    1  have  seen  a  man  at  the  asyhun 
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wttb  both  bands  and  feet  off.  Oaie  of  tiie  womt  oases  ^pointed  lont  4o 
me  was  that  of  a  man  with  none  ef  fefts  ftioe  left,  with  the  exoeptton  *of 
a  portion  of  the  lower  jaw  and  forehead,  the  nose,  eyes,  tongne,  and 
cheek-bones  having  disappeared.  lie  was  only  living  because  the  vital 
organs  had  been  unmercifally  unimpaired.  It  has  been  my  lot  to  wit- 
ness much  human  misery  and  distress  incident  to  war  and  contagions 
epidemies,  but  I  have  seen  nothing,  nor  do  I  believe  it  possible  for  the 
mind  tx>  eonoeive  aoytlring,  so  terrible  and  abhorrent  as  the  awful  pict- 
ore  presented  by  a  eongre^ation  of  lepers. 

TBEATBIEHI. 

The  disease  is  oeOMidered  incurable.  Xho  patients  who  arrive  at  Bob- 
ben  Maod  are,  as  a  rule,  found  to  ha  vie  been  badly  fed.  After  admis- 
elM  ihcty  get  oomforto*— warobth,  good  food,  and  pr<»per  clothing-^and 
ti>en  the  disease  becomes  stationary  for  a  time,  and  makes  h^  little 
progress  &r  a  ooQsi4erable  time  thoBoaCten  A  liberal  supply  of  latty 
feod  tends  to  keep  the  disease  in  check.  OarboUc  oil,  used  exitemally, 
cod-Uver  oil,  and  tincture  of  blueigam  (Australian  Sucalyptus),  inter- 
nally, have  beai  efficacious  in  stayiujg  the  inroads  of  the  disease.  But 
after  all,  these  and  all  other  remedies  only  tend  to  prolong  the  disease, 
for  once  affected  with  the  l^[>rons  taint  the  victim  is  doomed  to  slowly, 
but  surely,  rot  away  until  nMorcifully  relieved  by  death. 

PBBVBNTIVE  MEASURES. 

Colonial  experts  agree  that  the  spread  of  the  disease  can  be  prevented, 
and  that  it  can  be  stamped  out  by  stringent  repressive  measures,  look- 
ing to  the  segr^^tion  of  lepers.  The  result  of  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry held  in  1883  was  the  following  unanimous  recommendation : 

That  it  has  beea  conolusively  ^rored  to  yoar  oominittoe,  that  by  proper  measaref*, 
energetically  and  et&oieiitly  earned  oat,  it  is  possible  to  arrest  the  forther  progress 
of  the  disease,  and  ultimately  to  stamp  it  oat  altogether.  That  for  the  accoraplish- 
ment  of  this  object  an  act  for  the  compalsory  segregation  of  all  lepers  is  necessary, 
and  the  establishment  of  leper  institotions  in  suitable  localities  where  perfect  isola- 
tion can  be  secured. 

It  might  be  added  that  the  segregation  of  lepers  would  avail  but  little 
in  stamping  out  the  disease,  unless  the  seses  were  strictly  kept  apart, 
for  it  is  conclusively  shown  that  the  disease  does  not  impair  the  pro- 
creative  powers,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  lepers,  especially  the  females, 
are  peculiarly  libidinous. 

LEPEOUS  ANIMALS. 

The  remarkable  fact  that  leprosy  is  communicable  to  animals  has 
been  observed  at  Robben  Island  Asylum,  and  is  vouched  for  by  unim- 
peachable authority.  Pigeons  shot  near  the  leper  wards  have  been 
found  with  unmistakable  symptoms  of  leprosy  5  mice  have  been  caught 
in  the  lei^er  wards,  presenting  the  usual  characteristic  symptoms  of 
leprosy.  Twelve  pheasants  sent  to  the  resident  surgeon  for  bpceding- 
purposes  died  in  eight  months,  and  the  doctor  states  that  he  found 
clearly  defined  symptoms  of  leprosy.  Other  instances  of  simiter  char- 
acter were  given  ami  vouched  for.  The  disease,  however,  has  not  man- 
ifldsted  iiself  in  any  of  the  rabbM)S,  cattle,  swine,  or  oommon  Jowl  on  tihe 
Island.  But  the  very  fact  that  the  disease  is  eommunioable  to  animals 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  for  the  reason  that  i^ 
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be  communicable  to  hamaa  beings  throagh  the  agency  of  animals  saf 
fering  from  the  disease  being  used  as  food. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  disease  presents  such  strange  physiological  idiosyncrasies  that 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  medical  experts  widely  disagree  on  the 
question  of  cause  and  contagious  character.  A  case  with  which  1  am 
well  acquainted  will  illustrate  its  seemingly  mysterious  power  of  prop- 
agation. In  one  of  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  Dutch  families  in  this 
colony  the  mother  is  a  confirmed  leper,  of  the  type  described  as  <^  tuber- 
cular," by  Dr.  Atherstone,  before  alluded  to.  The  father  and  a  large 
family  of  strong,  healthy,  grown  up  sons  and  daughters  show  not  the 
slightest  taint  I  have  several  times  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  this 
family  and  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  inqairitig 
into  this  melancholy  case  with  the  view  of  a  possible  solution.  I  am 
assured  that  neither  on  the  side  of  the  father  or  mother  a  case  of  lep- 
rosy had  ever  occurred  in  their  families,  and  they  are  able  to  trace  their 
genealogy  bach  at  least  one  hundred  years.  But  I  aso^tained  the  &ct 
that  the  husband  and  wife  were  first  cousins^  and  that  their  families 
had  intermarried  for  several  generations.  It  is  just  possible,  therefore, 
that  the  well-known  tendency  which  the  intermarriage  of  blood  rela- 
tions has,  i.  e.j  to  lower  the  physical  standard,  made  the  wife's  constitu- 
tion predisposed  to  readily  receive  the  germs  of  leprosy.  But  as  she  is 
positive  in  her  assertion  that  she  never  in  any  manner  came  in  contact 
with  a  leper,  the  manner  in  which  the  bacillus  of  leprosy  was  commu- 
nicated to  her  must  remain  an  impenetrable  mystery. 

After  sifting  the  mass  of  conflicting  evidence  on  the  subject,  it  is  safe 
to  lay  down  the  following  general  axioms  applicable  to  leprosy : 

(1)  Leprosy  is  contagious. 

(2)  Insufficient  or  bad  food  (particularly  bad  fish,  or  exclusive  fish 
diet),  unclean  habits  and  a  consequent  low  constitution,  predispose  to 
the  disease. 

(3)  Healthy  and  vigorous  persons,  unless  they  place  themselves  in 
rechless  contact  with  lepers,  enjoy  comparative  immunity. 

JAS.  W.  SILER, 

ComhL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Cape  Totcfiy  March  24, 1887. 


TROPICAL  FRXnrS  OF  VEHEZVELA. 

REPORT  OF  OON8XILAR  AGEIH'  ROMBERG, 

Almost  all  the  south  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Cariaco,  about  35  miles 
long,  is  suitable  to  the  cultivation  of  bananas,  plantains,  cocoanuts, 
medlars,  mangoes,  and  oranges.  Only  cocoanuts  are  raised  to  any  ex- 
tent, and  those  not  consumed  here  in  the  manufacture  of  oil  are  ex- 
ported to  the  United' States.  The  other  fruits,  on  account  of  their  per- 
ishable nature  and  the  want  of  regular  and  speedy  transportation,  are 
not  raised  for  export    Only  about  one-third  of  the  area  along  the  coast 
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is  under  cultivatioD,  all  of  which  is  devoted  to  cocoanats  and  sngar- 
canei  though  all  these  IsLuds  could  be  easily  utilized  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  every  kind  of  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables* 

The  valley  of  the  Manzanares  Biver,  extending  from  the  gulf  to  the 
village  of  Ban  Juan,  a  distance  of  12  miles,  is  spacious  and  fertile, 
and  is  also  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  all  kinds  of  tropical  fruits. 

The  dry  season  lasts  from  January  to  June ;  the  rainy  season  ex- 
tends through  the  rest  of  the  year.  On  the  gulf  coasts,  the  dry  season 
is  generally  healthy,  but  during  the  rainy  period  frequent  cases  of  ma- 
larial fever  occur.  This  malady  is  rarely  fatal,  however,  and  readily 
yields  to  quinine  treatment.  Along  the  JVIanzanares  Kiver  it  is  nni- 
tbrmly  healthy. 

The  pineapples  and  grapes  of  this  section  are  famed  for  their  size 
and  flavor,  and,  with  proper  means  for  export,  might  be  raised  in  im- 
mense quantities.  Lands  suited  to  the  purpose  lie  only  a  short  dis- 
tance in  the  interior,  and  are  reached  by  easy  roads  from  this  port. 

The  unsurpassed  excellence  of  the  fruits  of  this  section  and  the  fa- 
cility for  their  cultivation  can  be  easily  demonstrated ;  so,  with  the  in- 
vestment of  a  small  capital  and  the  inauguration  of  quick  transporta- 
tion, a  fruit  trade  of  any  desired  proportions  might  be  readily  estab- 
lished. Lands  are  held  at  nominal  figures  and  may  be  obtained  on 
very  easy  terms.  Natives  can  be  hired  at  50  cents  per  day,  or  at  a 
monthly  rate.  Farming  on  shares  is  also  practiced  to  some  extent. 
There  are  no  export  duties  levied  on  fruits,  as  is  the  case  with  other 
products,  and  port  charges  are  reasonable. 

Much  foreign  capital  is  seeking  investment  in  Venezuela,  and  is  be- ' 
ing  invested  in  railroads  and  other  costly  enterprises.  If  it  be  true 
that  the  tropical  fruit  trade  is  profitable  in  the  United  States,  and 
means  for  speedy  transportation  from  this  coast  can  be  cheaply  devised, 
then  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  is  the  place  for  the  business,  and  that 
those  who  embark  in  it  will,  from  small  outlays,  reap  satisfactory  re- 
turns. 

JOSfi  O.  NUSEZ  EOMBEEG, 

Consular  Agent. 

United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Cumana^  Venezuela^  April  4, 1887. 


MEXICAN  RAHWAT  AND  TAEIFF. 

BEPORT  OF  CONSVL  ALLEN. 

The  opportune  moment  for  commercial  exploitation  of  Mexico  on 
the  part  of  the  American  merchant  and  manufacturer  is  near  at  hand. 
This  opinion  is  based  upon  the  following  facts :  First,  the  extension  of 
the  Mexican  International  Railway,  and,  second,  the  revised  tariff  list, 
as  enacted  by  the  last  Mexican  Congress,  and  which  goes  into  effect  the 
1st  day  of  July  next. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL   RAILWAY. 

This  railway,  now  drawing  rapidly  towards  completion,  commences 
at  Piedras  Negras,  on  the  Hio  Grande,  will  connect  with  the  Mexican 
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Central  at  Laredo^  some  300  miles  distant,  and  oUimately  tennimito  at 
one  of  tbe  Gulf  or  Padtie  coast  ports^  of  Mexico.  It  passes  throo|tk> 
a  section  of  country  in  the  past  liaTin^  bn^  limited  commereial  rete* 
tioDS  with  the  outside  world,  and  where  the  methods  of  transportation 
employed  were  cireuitous,  expensive,  and  occupied  much  time.  The 
general  character  oi  this  coantry  is  favorable  to  the  development  of 
an  extensive  and  lucrative  commerce,  containing^  as  it  does,  valleys 
rich  and  fertile,  well  populated,  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  all  cereals, 
and  large  tracts  well  wooded  and  watered.  The  celebrated  Lagona 
district,  one  of  the  most  productive  valleys  in  Mexico,  is  tapped  by 
this  line.  Its  soil  is  peculiarly  suited  lor  the  successful  cultivation  of 
cotton,  being  bountilully  supplied  with  water  by  a  natural  system  of 
seepage.  Irrigation  is  unnecessary,  and  the  absence  of  deteriorating 
influences,  such  as  early  and.  late  frosts  and  heavy  rains,  enables  the 
planter  to  harvest  his  entire  crop  absolutely  freeirom^tain  or  discolor- 
ation. In  this  district  the  Mexican  cotton-planter,  with  his  primitive 
methods  of  cnltivation  still  in  use,  receives  an  average  yield  o£  400 
]K>nnds  of  lint  (or  gin)  cotton  to  the  acre,  while  the  average  yield  of 
the  United  States-  does  not  exceed  250  pounds;  the  cost  of  prodnctiou 
to  the  former  is  5^  cents  per  iK>and,  while  that  of  the  latter  is  from  G 
to  8  cents,  and  the  Mexican  planter  is  protected  from  competition  by 
an  import  tax  of  6  cents  per  pound  oo  all  foreign-grown  cottons^ 
Fruits  of  all  varieties  are  found  in  this  region,  and  the  wine-grape  is 
grown  with  marked  success ^  a  just  approxioiation  of  its  fertility  and 
resources  can  only  be  reached  by  a  comparison  with  the  sterility  of  the 
frontier. 

THE  KEVISED  TABIFF. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  revised  import  list  duties  are  so  largely 
reduced  that  many  articles  of  American  manufacture  will  be  brought 
within  the  reach  of  the  poorer  classes,  thus  creating  a  demand  which 
hitherto  has  not  existed ;  especially  will  this  be  the  case  with  canned 
goods  and  American  prints ;  on  the  former  the  duty  has  been  prohibi- 
tive, or  nearly  so ;  on  the  latter  the  reduction  in  duty  is  great.  Thus 
the  increasing  and  cheapening  facilities  for  transportation,  assisted  by 
contidence  and  respect  for  our  people,  which  Is  the  outgrowth  of  a  con- 
viction rapidly  becoming  fixed  in  the  Mexican  mind  that  American  cit- 
izenship is  a  guarantee  that  its  i)08ses8or  will  be  protected  in  eveiy 
legal  and  just  right,  is  breaking  down  all  barriers  to  a  full  and  complete 
establishment  of  trade  relations  on  a  sure  and  lasting  basis.  Spasmodic 
efforts  in  this  direction  will  accomplish  no  permanent  good.  The  Amer- 
ican merchant  must  realize  that  action,  persistent  and  earnest,  is  nec- 
essary, and  to  my  mind  the  most  efficacious  method  to  be  adopted  is 
that  of  sending  active,  earnest,  and  intelligent  representatives  to  the 
Mexican  market.  In  the  large  area  now  opening  up,  the  Americaa 
should  take  the  initiative }  for  sometime  to  come  he  would  not  be  brought 
into  sharp  competition  with  the  merchants  of  the  Old  World,  whose  un- 
wearied vigilance  has  been  rewarded  by  such  rich  harvests  in  the  older 
and  better  settled  portions  of  Mexico. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  calling  the  attention  of  th^  Department  to  the 
imperative  necessity  of  an  early  determination  of  the  question  of  the 
right  of  a  State  to  fevy  an  import  tax  on  foreign  merchandise  coming 
within  her  jurisdiction.  Such  a  tax  now  exists  in  this  State  (respect- 
fully refer  to  my  dispatch  No  20) ;  when  enacted,  5  per  cent,  was  the 
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amoant  levied^  sinoe  reduced  by  gabeniftiarial  aeticui  to  3  peo  oeatv,  9mi 
tbeftar  that  new  laws  of  a. like  natote  may  at  aoy  tinabe  pawed  Festoi 
as  as  ioeabas  oa  the  developmaDt  of  tiadie. 

W,  a  ALLBK, 

OomuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

PiedraB  Negras,  April  7, 1887. 


TBADE  AT  POET  STANLEY. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  FRANCIS. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  in  the  exports  from  this  consulate  to  the 
United  States  during  the  last  six  mDuths  has  baen  the  amount  of  eggs 
and  green  apples,  the  former  valued  at  $84,047.37,  and  the  latter  at 
$26,002.25,  with  $7,780  of  dried  apples,  making  $33,782.25.  The  eggs 
were  invoiced  at  10  and  12^  cents  per  dozen ;  the  apples,  early  part  of 
the  season,  at  80  cents  and  $1  per  barrel,  including  the  barrel. 

The  eggs  are  collected  in  the  country  by  itinerants,  in  exchange  for 
goods  or  money,  at  6  to  8  cents  per  dozen,  and  taken  to  establishments 
erected  for  the  purpose,  where  they  are  pat  through  some  process  which 
it  is  said  will  keep  them  good  for  six  months  or  a  year,  packed  in  barrels, 
and  shipped. 

The  apple  crop  throughout  this  section  was  in  excess  of  that  of  any 
season  for  a  number  of  years,  and  th^ir  scarcity  in  the  States  bordering 
the  boundary  line  made  them  in  great  demand.  Some  fears  are  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  continuance  of  this  (section)  being  a  good  apple-pro- 
ducing country,  as  it  has  been  noticed  the  fruit  has  been  growing  less 
perfect  and  smaller  every  year,  being  stained  with  black  spots,  pene- 
trating the  fruit,  and  making  that  of  some  orchards  and  of  some  vari- 
eties almost  unsalable.  It  is  learned  that  not  many  years  since  plums 
and  all  varieties  of  cherries  were  produced  in  this  part  of  Ontario  in  per- 
fection, but  a  disease  called  the  "  blick  knot"  destroyed  nearly  all  the 
trees,  and  it  is  now  said  is  attacking  the  apple  and  i>ear  trees. 

The  demand  for  Canadian  barley  in  the  States  is  on  the  increase  (said 
to  be  on  account  of  its  superior  quality),  and  the  crop  of  last  season  in 
many  instances  was  bargained  for  in  advance  of  being  harvested. 

The  valae  of  barley  shipped  to  the  States  during  the  past  six  months 
ran  up  to  $111,447.40.    Prices  ranged  from  35  to  37j^  cents  per  bushel. 

Within  the  last  three  or  four  months  parties  from  the  States  have 
been  in  this  section  purchasing  horses,  succeeding  to  their  satisfaction, 
and  shipping  thereto  149  head,  valued  at  $23,913,  prices  ranging  from 
$75  to  $250.  Notice  has  been  given  that  agents  from  England  will 
shortly  arrive,  looking  for  horses  for  the  English  cavalry,  in  view  of 
which  and  the  approaching  farming  season,  the  price  of  good  horses 
has  advanced. 

Other  than  a  shipment  of  nnhackled  flax,  of  the  value  of  $2,380,  no 
new  product  is  noticed  among  the  exports  to  the  States. 

The  value  of  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  last 
quarter  amounted  to  $178,941.33 :  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  188G, 
8153,238.59. 

The  manufacturing  industries  in  this  section  of  Ontario  amount  to 
little.    In  Saint  Thomas  there  are  two  flouring  mills,  tw()j.^^ 
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machine-shops,  a  white-bronze  monument  establishment,  a  feather-bone 
factory,  three  planing-mills,  and  one  brewery.  The  large  establishment 
for  manufacturing  farming  implements  has  been  closed  for  more  than  a 
year.  Saint  Thomas  and  neighboring  towns  are  offering  bonuses  in  the 
way  of  money,  free  water,  and  exemption  from  taxation  for  a  term  of 
years  as  an  inducement  for  manufacturers  to  locate  therein. 

•  •••••• 

The  number  of  emigrants  to  the  United  States  applying  to  this  con- 
sulate for  certificates  as  to  personal  effects  during  the  last  six  months 
was  189,  of  which  62  were  heads  of  families. 

ALLEN  FEANCIS, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Port  Stanley  and  Saint  Thomas,  Ontario,  April  11, 1887. 
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Foreign  dentiBts  in  Oemutny.— Oonsul-General  Baine  writes  from  Ber- 
lin, April  9, 1887: 

I  transmit  a  translatioD  of  the  following  order,  just  issaed  by  the  president  of  the 
police  board  of  Berlin,  Mr.  y.  Bichthofen : 

« Whereas  the  royal  jprivy  ooort  {Kammergerioht)  by  several  of  its  decisions  has 
established  it  as  a  principle  that  only  such  persons  can  assume  the  title  of  dentist,  no 
matter  whether  they  state  'that  they  have  received  a  diploma  in  other  countries'  or 
'have  not  received  a  diploma  in  Germany,'  who  have  previously  secured  a  certificate 
of  qualification  from  the  board  of  examiners  of  the  German  Empire ;  and  whereas 
the  same  court  has  finally  decided  that  the  designation  of  'American  dentist'  in  con- 
nection with  the  title  of  doctor  is  a  violation  of  section  147,  No.  3,  of  the  imperial  trade 
law,  because  such  title,  resembling  that  of  a  regularly  approved  physician,  may  lead 
to  the  belief  that  persons  assuming  the  same  nave  been  properly  approved  and  ex- 
amined as  medical  practitioners  in  this  country :  therefore  I  require  of  all  persons 
concerned  to  abstain  hereafter  from  using  such  designation  publicly  on  signs,  cards, 
in  newspapers,  and  other  advertisements,  &c.,and  to  remove  within  three  months 
from  their  houses,  offices,  and  dwellings  aJl  signs  of  such  description,  otherwise  they 
must  expect  that  they  will  be  subjected  to  penalties  and  other  police  measures  to 
cause  compliance  with  this  order." 

Similar  orders  have  been  published  in  other  cities  of  Germany. 

Doinestio  exports,  Hawaiian  IslandSf  first  quarter  18S7  compared  with  first  quarter  1685. 


Articles. 


1887. 


188S. 


IncreaMb 


Deorease. 


Sagar pounds. 

ll^asses gallons.. 

Rice pounds.. 

Coffee do.... 

Bananas bunches.. 

€k>at-8kins pieces.. 

Hides do.... 

Tallow pounds.. 

Wool do.... 

Betel  leaves boxes.. 

Sheep-skins pieces.. 

Awa pounds.. 


66,286,845 

21,415 

2,288,400 

1,600 

12,981 

8,247 

7,572 


94 
1,800 
1,086 


875t279 

15.288 

447,650 

3,864 

13,402 

3.288 

6,892 

15^886 

73,180 

180 

8.110 


6,127* 

1,688,484 

840,850 

2,364 
471 

9 

1.180 

15,885 

78,180 

80 

1,310 

1,071 

Prices  of  cereals,  &c.,  in  Bavaria. — Yice-Oonsal  Hammel,  of  Manich,  un- 
der date  of  April  14, 1887,  communicateB  the  following : 


Prices  of  cereals  in  Bavaria  during  the  twelve  months  of  1886. 
[Per  60  kilograms.] 


Months. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Jnly 

August 

September . . . . 

October 

NoTember 

December 

Areiage 


Wheat 


$2  16 
2  16 
228 
282 
282 
2  80 
2  30 
2  85 
236 
2  17 
2  11 
208 


2  15 


Eye. 


$170 
1  72 
1  77 
1  74 
1  70 
1  70 
i  60 
1  67 
1  79 
1  68 
1  67 
1  67 


171 


Barley. 


$170 
1  72 
1  73 
1  68 
1  64 
1  67 
1  65 
1  67 
1  60 
1  84 
1  94 
1  85 


180 


Oats. 


$1  57 
1  59 
1  65 
1  64 
1  60 
1  62 
1  59 
1  52 
1  42 
1  36 
1  31 
1  29 
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Prices  of  victuals^  4'^.j  in  the  eight  provinces  of  Bavaria  for  the  year  1886. 


Provinces. 


Upper  BavarU 
Lower  Bavaria 

Palatinate 

Upper  Palatinate 
Upper  Franconia 
Middle  Franconia 
Lower  FraxuMmia 
Soabia 


Provinces. 


Fuel,  per  stere. 

Beech. 

Fir. 

$2  32 

$1  78 

2  14 

1  51 

1  43 

2  20 

106 

2  88 

1  62 

240 

1  90 

2  15 

1  74 

260 

1  69 

"""'gSfm*'"'"'!   ^»-  P"  *  "'«"!™»- 


tents. 
3.459 
4.089 
2.  o:{9 
8.459 
8.459 
8.409 
2. 089 
4.069 


While. 

I5utUT. 

Suet    1 

CenU. 

C^Ut. 

(knU. 

8.639 

24.19 

Itt.ti9 

7.600 

24.29 

10.  G9 

3.009 

23.79 

11.99 

7. 029 

23.89 

10.59 

7.009 

22.29 

11.99 

&029 

22.39 

11.99 

6.009 

23.79 

16.00 

7.009 

23.89 

10.29 

Cents. 
1'.».09 
)7.09 
16.09 
17.09 

laot 

K.29 
20.29 
1&29 


Upper  Bavaria.... 

Lower  Bavaria 

Palatinate 

Upper  Palatinate 
Upper  Franconia 
MldAle  Fraooonia 
Lower  Franconia 
Suabia 


Meat,  per  i  kilogram. 


Mutton. 


Cents. 
11.99 
12.29 
11.99 
11.09 
12.89 
13.09 
12.09 
13.89 


Bee£ 


Cents. 
16.69 
15.29 
13.19 
14.89 
15.29 
15.29 
14.39 
15.79 


Pork. 


iFlour,  per  t  kilo    _ 
I          gram.         i  Pola 
I  toes,  per 
50  kilo- 


Cento. 
16.60 
14.59 
11. 9D 
14.39 
14.39 
14.59 
14.89 
15.79 


Rye.     Wheat  *^™* 


Milk, 
per 
liter. 


Cents. 
4.29 
4.39 
2.79 
8.59 
a  39 
4.89 
a  19 
a  59 


CenU. 
4.89 
6.09 
4.89 
5.89 
4.89 
6.  .39 
5.29 
5w49 


Cents. 
65.09 
6L09  I 
50.09 


57.09 
57.09 
48.09 
71.09 


Cents. 
4.49 

ass 

4.49 
a79 
4.09 
4.49 
4.89 
4.00 


American  lard  in  Italy. — Oonsal  Sartori  writes  ftom  Legbom : 

A  commission  has  sat  and  reported  on  a  revision  of  tlie  Italian  tariff  list,  and,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  doties  on  imports  will  be  largely  increased  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  Italian  indnstriesand  products.  Dr.  Gardini,  the  consular  agent  at  Bologna, 
reports  that  a  strong  effort  has  been  made  there  to  have  a  duty  of  20 lire  per  100  kil- 
ograms ($3.86  per  2;i0  pounds)  imposed  on  American  lard.  They  publish  a  letter  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  by  a  recent  analysis  American  lard  contains  12  to  15  per  cent, 
of  water,  hidden  by  means  of  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  alum  and  1  per  cent,  of  caloe  oauetioa. 

Present  state  of  the  wool  trade. — CoDsal  Williams  writes  from  KoueD| 
under  date  April  20, 1887 : 

The  first  fifteen  days  of  April  have  proved  favorable  to  retail  dealers  in  woolen 
goods,  especiallv  those  engaged  in  making  up  garments,  but  the  activity  among  the 
manufacturers  has  declined ;  nevertheless  the  demand  for  standard  goods  of  plain 
cloth  still  continues. 

At  Fourmies,  combed  wool  and  yam  have  held  their  own  with  difficulty.  Numbers 
120  and  upwards  have  declined  25  centimes  (5  cents)  per  kilogram  since  last  mouth. 
Soft  and  clingiuff  fabrics  are  entirely  neglected.  It  is  true  that  the  season  for  merinos 
is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  that  there  is  an  occasional  demand,  such  as  takes  place  every 
year  at  this  time,  which  gives  a  momentary  revival  to  the  market. 

At  Roulaix,  Tourcoing,  and  Rheims,  the  orders  are  not  sufficient  to  supply  the 
factories,  and  have  been  taken  at  prices  which  are  not  remunerative,  owing  to  the 
price  of  raw  material. 

During  the  month  of  last  March,  Mazamet  sent  off  .59,994  kilograms  of  cloth,  and 
708,859  kilograms  of  worsted  goods.  During  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year 
the  shipments  were  64.684  kilograms  of  cloth  and  499,112  kilograms  of  worsted  goods. 

The  statistics  of  the  foreign  trade  of  France,  in  wool  and  its  products,  during  the  two 
first  months  of  1837,  compared  with  that  of  the  corresponding  months  of  the  preced- 
ing years,  indicate  the  following  changes: 


Articles. 


Imports. 


J  887. 


1886. 


1885. 


I  Francs.     '  Francs. 

Wool j  44.9U1.0J0  '  64,497.000 

Woolen  varn 1,717,000  2,078,000 

Woolen  fftbrics   9, 471,  Ooo  12, 999,  too 


Francs. 
47, 827, 000 

2,  4:J9,  000 
11,048,000 


Exports. 


1887. 


Francs. 
12. 617, 000 

3,044,00; 
47,546,000 


1886. 


Francs. 
13. 033. 000 

4,095,000 
50,060,000 


1885. 


Francs. 
8.555,000 
3,00s,  000 

40. 1281 000 
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The  Geirman  trade  is  quiet,  iu  spite  of  the  strenuous  efforts  put  forth  by  manufact- 
urers to  dispose  of  their  goods.  It  is  estimated  that  Germany  has  sent  3; 000,000  marks 
worth  of  cloth  to  Turkey. 

The  outlook  of  the  Polish  market  is  not  bright,  on  account  of  the  .weakness  of  the 
wool  market.    Russian  manufacturers  are  in  a  still  worse  condition. 

The  state  of  the  woolen  industry  of  Spain  is  almost  desperate.  In  the  principal 
centers  of  manufacture  the  greater  part  of  the  machinery  is  idle,  and  there  appears 
to  be  no  prospect  of  improyement  in  the  near  or  distant  future.  Numerous  failures 
have  taken  place  there,  and  many  more  must  follow. 

Exports  firom  Anstria  Hungary. — Consal-Oeneral  Edmund  Jossen,  un- 
der date  of  April  14, 1887,  submits  the  following  statement  showing  the 
value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  districts  of  Austria-Hungary 
(agencies  included)  to  the  United  States  of  America,  during  the  quarter 
ending  March  31, 1887 : 


Artiolet. 

Budapesth. 

Prague. 

Beichen- 
berg. 

Trieste. 

Viennft. 

TotaL 

Anib6r.  crodo .....  •••r«.«....r 

$4.037  00 
6.004  67 

$4,037  09 

Art,  worka  of.. 

6,004  67 

Bed-feathera 

$3,780  66 
6.588  86 
5, 257  61 
1. 514  19 

44.084  65 

8,780  66 
6,688  86 

Beer 

Books  anil  naoor 

$864  56 

3. 107  08 

8,710  20 
1,614  10 

Black  lead                    

ButtODS  ......    .....  ......    .. 

$2,016  60 

480,374  06 

1,032  12 

18.020  07 

626,475  40 

CnrriageA 

1,032  12 

Cloth  and  woolen  goods....... 

86,055  67 

1,130  36 

'"$5,*ii8*i7' 

56, 115  10 

Cnttle-bones  ...       .  ..--. 

5,118  27 

Cutlery 

4.350  48 
2. 574  46 
5,786  62 

4.850  48 

Drugs  and  chemicals. ..•• 

14,236  60. 

404  60 
28.012  62 
71,047  60 

636  58 

16. 810  06 

11.072  08 

Bgg.jolk 

404  60 

Fanov  irooda  and  lawelrv 

5,860  58 

11,769  96 

40,643  10 

Fans        ... 

71, 647  60 

635  66 

Fruits: 

Dried                  .... 

62,041  00 

64,803  32 

831, 144  14 
1,304  21 

048,648  66 

1,304  21 

Furs ••. 

783  50 

783  50 

Furniture 

040  26 
110,474  07 
10, 350  13 

0,342  10 
7.44166 
7,033  53 
1. 122  32 

10, 282  45 

2.729  00 

140,186  47 

278.831  00 

Gloves - 

27.283  60 

Gnm 

26,060  46 

28. 082  78 

8,318  75 

8, 318  76 

Hemp  tow 

3,173  37 

3, 173  37 

Herbs  and  roola 

7. 306  10 

7. 305  10 

Hops 

42.080  88 

42.080  88 

Insect  Dowder ..-.. 

00,280  53 
0^243  60 

12. 208*67 
167, 066  86 

00.280  63 

Leather  and  skins 

116  08 

4. 216  24 
4,248  88 

25.785  58 

172, 215  24 

Macaroni 

604  68 

6U4  68 

Mi^olica 

766  04 

756  04 

7,030  10 
036  24 

7.030  19 

Metal  goods 

438  00 

1.370  14 

\f  innrul  wati^r                                      ' 

10, 072  01 
888  80 

10. 072  01 

Miiftlcfll  inAtmmiwtji 

1,640  81 

2. 470  61 

Oils. 

62  41 
500  08 

1,088  61 

1,006  02 

Ontical  ffoods 

509  08 

Ozokerite  and  frlvcerlnn 

7,610  31 

7.610  81 

Petrolotuu  barrels,  emotv 

17,056  75 

""27,'672'86* 
2,816  24 

17.056  75 

Porcelain  and  pottery  ....  . 

00,240  07 

270  64 

1,371  84 

01,000  45 

Railroad  rails  (old) 

27,072  86 

Seeds 

2,816  24 

Silks  and  velvets 

41, 410  89 

28,733  62 
23,031  55 

70, 153  41 

Smokers'  articles 

23,031  55 

Spon'^es 

2,280  17 

2,280  17 

Stained  cfiass 

1.071  03 

20,867  46 

8,326  83 

**5,'ooi*oo' 

688  04 

1,071  08 

Tartar,  crude  ..... 

6, 052  51 
612  10 

86.810  07 

TTrnbrellft  fixturofi 

8,030  02 

White  load 

2,365  00 

2.365  00 

Wines  and  lianors. 

14, 044  82 

358  20 

21.205  01 

Wood  duId 

688  04 

Wool  .^. :.:.:::;::.:::::::::: 



1,220  47 
1,038  66 

1,220  47 

Miscellaneous 

*85*50 

1,467  21 

200  70 

r».360  74 

Total 

00.630  57 
tS  663  68 

523.664  74 

9Afi  7fi1    01 

166,035  61 
158,406  43 

1,062,882  83  040,404  31 
801,870  05  705.768  41 

•2.772.120  50 

Totals  for  same  quarter 
1886 

1.653.471  41 

Increase  

62.075  80    l.*^  MS  Rn  1     0.530  18 

750.511  88   144.646  00 

1. 118, 656  15 

Note  —The  average  value  of  the  Austrian  paper  florin  during  the  quarter  ending  Miuxih  31  1887. 
was  ecinal  to  38.21  cents  at  Budapesth.  38.28  cenU  at  Prague,  38.34  cents  at  Trieste,  88,28  cents  at 
Beichenberg,  and  38.20  cents  at  Vienna. 
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Exports  from  Frajikfbrt-on-the-Hain. — Oonsnl-General  Jacob  Mueller, 
QDder  date  of  March  31, 1887,  submits  the  following  statement  of  ex- 
ports to  the  TJuited  States  from  the  district  of  the  United  States  con- 
sulate-general atFrankfort-on-the-Main,  and  the  consulates  subordinate 
thereto,  during  the  quarter  ended  March  31, 1887  (values  given  in  United 
States  gold  currency) ; 


ArUdes. 

Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

Barmen. 

Odogne. 

Cnfeld. 

DnsMldorfl 

Braids,  bindings,    and    trim- 
mings &o 

$277,112  89 
***i02,"637*49* 

$8,65500 

Books,    stationery,    photo- 
graphs,  and  paper  ware 

$10,677  72 

♦5,794  17 

$16,760  95 
1,038  29 

Biifctonii  And  bntt<»ii  stQf%,  Re- 

8,123 20 
^053  72 

25^710  20 
4.40166 

caps  and  cartridges 1.... 

China^  glass,  porcelain,  stone 
and  earthen  ware 

7,858  90 

Cloth , 

219,218  19 

Cologne  water 

4,859  87 
80,676  16 

Dyes,  drugs,  chemicals,  Ac  ... . 
Fancy  goods  and  toys 

14,856  00 

48,186  18 
61,623  83 

8,452  88 

18^280  78 

Olass-plate,  window  and  mir- 
ror glass 

84,166  00 
47.603  01 

Gloves 

Hat-bands  and  ribbons 

185,533  23 

Hops 

8,754  80 
252,830  53 

Iron  ware,  steel,  cutlery,  Ac. . . 

224,347  74 

007.5»60 

Lead  and  spelter 

10,778  93 

Leather,  hides,  and  skins 

24,463  43 

18,534  66 
4.886  89 
42,778  75 

Linen,    woolen,    and    cotton 
goods 

171.466  77 
972  42 

94,884  85 
56177 

61.690  46 
7,66»17 

Machinery 

8.868  22 
8,442  57 

Mineral  water 

Oil  and  glass  paintings  and 
chromes  ..^.^...... . 



427  02 

3,280  80 

Prunes,  dried  fruits,  nuts,  land 
produce,  St,o 

12,608  23 

Pins  and  needles 

12,908  55 

SUk.silk  goods,  velTets,  rib- 
bons,  and  braids,  &o 

64,512  74 

185,150  99 

1,634  82 
4,436  46 
8,255  07 

166,014  28 
81,255  80 

1, 200, 770  90 

88,677  80 

Smokers'  articles,  snufl^  cigars, 
and  tobacco 

Sundries 

Steel,  manufactured  and  Bes- 
semer   

G90  40 
206.196  08 

82,454  81 

8,875  48 

4.802  88 

Wine,  brandy,  be«r,and  liquor. 

4,350  40 

1.180  42 

Total 

658,572  57 
370,571  07 
288.000  60 

1, 181, 406  78 
1,202,765  49 

793.184  03 
577, 588  08 
215,505  05 

1,825,628  89 
757,470  88 
668,152  66 

1,163.820  06 
560.062  82 
002;  858  16 

Total  for  preceding  year  . . 
Tncrease 

Decrease 

21,858  7i 
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^Articles. 


and  trim- 


Braids,  bindings, 
mings,  dco 

Brashes  and  hair  pencils 

Books,    stationery,    photo> 
graphs,  and  paper  ware..... 

Buttons  and  button  stofb,  Ste. 

Clay  (for  pipes) 

China,  glass,  porcelain,  stone, 
and  earthen  ware 

Cotton  dniss  goods,  velvets, 
and  furnishings 

Cloth 

Downs  and  feathers 

Dyes,  drugs,  and  chemicals,  &o. 

Fancy  goods  and  toys 

'Fsnoy  paper 

Glass-plate,  window  and  mir- 
ror glass 

Hatters*  fur 

Hat-bands  and  ribbons 

Hair,  prepared  and  raw 

""     •^hiir 


Haras'] 

Hops 

Instruments  . 


Iron  ware,  steel,  cutlery,  ito  .. 
Jewelry  and  precious  stones . . 
Leather,  hides,  and  skins  . . . . . 

Leather  goods 

linen,    woolen,  and    cotton 


goods. 
Machine] 


Machinery 

Mineral  water 

Music,  musical  strings  and  in- 
struments  

Optical  goods 

Oil  and  glass  paintings  and 
chromes. 

Platina  wire  and  platinum  — 

Prunes,  dried  fruits,  nuts, 
land  produce,  &c 

Seeds,  plants,  &c 

Silk,  silk  goods,  velvets,  rib- 
bons, and  bndds,  Ac 

Smokers*  articles,  snul^  cigars, 
and  tobacco 

Soaps  and  perfiunery 

Sundries 

Steel  (manulhctured)  and  Bes- 
semer  

Wine,  brandy,  beer,  and  liquor. 

Watohes.  docks,  and  watch- 
men's detectors  


Total 

Total  for  preceding  year. 


Increase  . 
Decrease. 


Elberfeld. 


18,68181 
"'4,*i58*82 


79,886  26 


26,215  70 


180,228  46 


104,70112 


160,805  26 
'""i,*027'46 


577,008  88 
482,440  62 


05,557  76 


Frankfort 


$887  21 

20,247  65 
26,890  68 
4,502  18 

553  80 


8.470  78 

6,545  27 

214,854  51 

6^568  22 

250  14 

11.258  00 
56,670  68 


7,804  16 

54,417  60 

6.680  00 

4.853  08 

18,06125 


78,858  60 
8,288  11 

11,510  07 
8,008  04 
10,20181 

588  16 
2;  046  80 

268  43 
11,962  44 

140^913  79 
6,287  66 

876  69 

8,418  05 
8,526  48 
7,916  04 

1,636  00 
28,468  64 


748,850  84 
780,766  85 


40^906  01 


KehL 


$24,195  10 


18,850  66 


80,476  65 


1,444  16 


1,588  85 
*46,'27i*i6* 


80,864  25 
964  80 


185  85 


50,926  55 
2,764  20 


8,400  00 

79,444  05 
400  60 

409  60 


852.080  85 
268,277  75 


88,76160 


Vai^h^fi^ 


$54  74 
8,760  68 


704  68 
1,714  81 


177,940  70 
1,763  58 


15,240  61 


1,814  00 
04,428  88 


1,581  00 
6,926  00 


00  96 


45.68106 


1,882  54 
'o.'865"57' 


40,883  81 
807  50 


412, 108  61 
808,668  52 


106,550  00 


Mayence. 


$02,77120 


1,119  59 
'2i,'268'88 


57,488  17 
28,845  48 


1,010  82 


1,07100 
499  82 


636  90 
'6,*84i*29 


147.244  86 


857. 800  51 
810,284  63 


88,015  88 
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Artioles. 


Braids,   bindings,    and  trim- 

mlDfrs,  Sco 

Baskets  and  basket  ware 

Brashes  and  bair  pencils 

Bronze  powder  aod  leaf  metal. 
Books,    stationwy,    photo* 

graphs,  and  paper  ware 

Battens  and  button  Btofb  Sec.. 

Caps  and  cartridges 

Clay  (for  pipes) 

China,  glass,  porcelain,  stone, 

and  earthem  ware 

Cotton  dress  goods,  velyets, 

and  famishings 

Corsets 

Cloth 

Cologne  water 

Downs  and  feathers 

Deoaloomania 

Dyes,  drugs,  chemicals,  &c... 
Fancy  goMs  and  toys 


Fancy  paper.. 
Glass-plate, 


,  window  and  mir- 
ror gkas 

Gold,  silver,  and  metal  paper. 

Gas-bamers,  lava  gas-tips, 
brass  lamps 

Gloves 

Hatters' ftir 

Hat  bands  and  ribbons 

Hair,  prepared  and  raw 

Hares*  hair 

Hops 

Instrnments 

Iron  ware,  steel,  cutlery,  &o.. 

Jewelry  and  precious  stones  . . 

Lead  and  snelter 

Leather,  hiaes,and  skins 

Leather  goods 

Leonio  ware 

Linen,  woolen,  and  cotton 
ffoods 

Lithographic  stones  an»i  ma- 
terials  

Machinery 

Mineral  water 

Music,  musical  strings  and  in- 
struments  

Optical  goods 

Oil  and  glass  paintings  and 
chromes 

Platina  wire  and  platinum 

Prunes,  dried  fruits,  nuts, 
land  produce,  ite 

Pins  and  needles 

,  Seeds,  plants,  &c 

Slates  and  slate  pencils,  lead 
pencils 

Silk,  silk  goods,  velvets,  rib- 
bons and  braids,  &o , 

Smokers'  articles,  snuff;  cigars 
andtobacco 

Soaps  and  perfumery 

Statuary  and  sculpture 

Sundries 

Steel  (manufactured)  and  Bes- 
semer  

Wine,  brandy,  beer  and  liquor. 

Watches,  clocks,  and  watch- 
men's detectors  


Total  

Total  for  preceding  year. . . 


Increase  . 


Munich. 


$12,851  M 


1,705  00 


15, 151  98 

'i8,*iei'60 


1, 053  17 
1,717  10 


1,088  25 


7,752  01 
1,260  78 


a,603M 
66,800  00 
6,462  07 


8, 875  82 
4, 122  43 

2, 032  01 
2,752  15 


147,600  16 
107, 000  17 


30,690  00 


Nuremberg. 


$60. 174  28 

6,067  81 

163,206  32 


8,643  78 


11,2^04 
16,801  28 
32,633  85 
16.630  67 

888,265  45 


6,040  86 


827,414  20 
8,280  12 
7,64174 


14,373  06 
^002  85 
8,222  00 


4.885  30 


Sonneberg. 


$4,866  00 


107,85147 


8, 615  16 
70,506  20 


Stuttgart 


10,102  85 


6,476  73 


182,150  04 


168  27 


37, 718  23  , 


I 


12,402  62 
6,856  45 


2,067  41 


4,083  72 


7,065  53 


1, 120, 644  40 
778,320  14 


342, 324  32 


8. 018  21 


3, 435  70 


874, 588  00 
844,461  21 


80, 126  70 


$8,303  30 


156.30178 


204,792  07 


8,050  63 


810  80 


02,488  86 


15, 303  61 


103,684  86 


Total  for  en- 
tire district. 


10, 215  25 


452  41 
053  00 


505,846  06 
858,100  86 


$288,850  20 

65.040  28 

7, 010  76 

163,296  32 

102, 600  51 

143, 132  98 

2.053  72 

4,602  18 

164, 771  98 

1, 714  31 

165,301  78 

282,090  63 

4.859  37 

6,645  27 

11,295  04 

091,844  11 

17a,  186  77 

16, 789  71 

443,910  05 
15, 151  98 

6,949  36 

76,056  36 

66,679  68 

211.748  93 

9, 957  93 

61, 417  69 

861,004  22 

10, 087  27 

1, 6b6. 167  68 

62. 7r.6  ^ 

10. 773  03 

269.661  73 

3,298  11 

14.373  06 

772,688(5 

9,492  68 
27,292  31 
56, 518  13 

20,797  96 
6.431  78 

61, 942  20 
11,982  44 

309.736  18 
12,993  55 
13,690  18 

44, 574  68 

1.667,219  43 

11. 896  42 

7,962  94 

8.875  32 

109,267  10 

645,224  26 
271.893  82 

1,671  00 


9,804,672  12 
7. 216. 623  94 


237,679  20  I    2,588»048  18 
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Falsification  and  coloring  of  French  wines. — Consul  Roosevelt  trausmits 
translations  of  articles  which  appeared  in  the  newspapers  La  Gironde 
and  La  Gironde  Vinicole,  of  Bordeaux,  relative  to  the  falsification  and 
coloring  of  wines: 

I  From  Lft  Gironde  of  December  23, 1880.  J 
*'  Condemnation  of  tcine  merchants,  December  20,  1886. 

**  Mr.  Dnfieux,  a  wine  merchant  at  Kouiandcbe  Tborins,  has  been  fined  500  francs  and 
condemned  to  fonr  days'  imprisonment  for  falsifying  wine  by  tbe  aid  of  Bordeaux  red. 

**  Mr.  Hautz,  manager  for  Widow  Thomas,  of  Bdziers,  has  been  condemned  to  pay 
500  francs  for  falsifying  wines  and  ordered  to  insert  in  fonr  newspapers  tbe  notice  of 
the  seizure  and  confiscation.     Tbe  Widow  Thomas  was  declared  civilly  resjwnsible." 

[From  La  Gironde  of  March  20, 1887.] 

Tribunal  Correctional  of  Bordeaux. — Artificially  colored  wines. 

**  On  the  21st  of  January,  1887,  Mr.  Balade,  wine  merchant  at  Bugles,  sold  by  auc- 
tion, and  through  tbe  medium  of  tbe  registrar,  wine  produced  on  bis  estate  in  1884 
and  1885.  Several  days  after  tbe  sale  purchasers  complained  to  tbe  tribunal  that  tbe 
wine  bought  by  them  bad  been  falsified.  An  examination  was  ordered.  Mr.  Babile^, 
pharmacist,  and  Mr.  Robineau,  expert  chemist,  proceeded  to  examine  tbe  wines  sold 
and  those  yet  in  tbe  possession  of  Mr.  Balade.  AU  were  colored  by  sulfofuchsine.  In 
searcbinj^  the  bouse  of  Mr.  Balade  there  were  found  six  barrels  of  coloring  matter  and 
a  voluminous  correspondence  exchanged  between  him  and  manufacturers  (as  many 
French  as  foreign)  of  coloring  matter.    Piquant  details :  M.  le  Commissaire  of  Bugles 

S roved  the  transfer  of  coloring  matter  from  tbe  depot  to  tbe  residence  of  Mr.  Balade 
y  traces  left  on  the  road.  Prosecuted  by  these  facts,  Mr.  Balade  was  condemned  to 
fifteen  months'  imprisonment.  Yesterday  be  appealed  against  tbe  sentence.  The 
tribunal  condemned  him  to  ten  months'  imprisonment,  to  the  posting  of  tbe  Judg- 
ment on  tbe  door  of  bis  residence  and  wine  cellar,  and  the  insertion  of  the  sentence 
in  tbe  newspapers  La  Gironde,  La  PeHte- Gironde,  Le  Bordeaux,  La  Victoire,  and  Le 
Nourelliste,  and  ordered  tbe  destruction  of  tbe  wine  seized." 

[From  La  Gironde  Yinicole  of  April  1,  1887. 
*'  Sorrel  and  ih€  trine  merchante. 

*'  Tbe  tribunal  correctional  of  B^ziers  Herault  has  just  condemned  twenty-six  wine 
merchants  of  B^darieux  to  pay  fines  for  falsifying  wines  and  for  decsption  in  the  mer- 
ohandise  sold.  The  coloring  matter  used  to  give  a  red  color  to  the  alcoholized  water 
sold  for  wine  was  sorrel  (Recella  tincioria)," 

It  will  be  seen  bv  tbe  above  translations  that  tbe  French  authorities  deal  rigorously 
with  persons  falsifying  wines  for  home  consumption,  but  little,  if  any,  attention  is 
given  to  wine  manufactured  for  export.  Large  quantities  of  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
Portugal  wines  are  yearly  imported  into  the  department  of  tbe  Gironde  by  French 
wine  merchants,  who  doctor  and  fortify  them  in  such  manner  that  they  are  given  the 
color  and  flavor  of  genuine  Bordeaux,  and  are  placed  upon  tbe  market  as  such.  The 
skillful  manner  in  which  wines  are  manufactured  and  falsified  deceive  any  but  a  pro- 
fessional wine-taster.  If  bureaux  of  analysis  were  established  at  such  ports  of  entry 
as  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco,  and  all  wines 
found  containing  foreign  or  noxious  matter  returned  to  the  country  from  whence  ex- 

Eorted,  it  would  compel  exporters  to  ship  only  pure  and  wholesome  wines  to  the 
nited  States. 

In  tbe  city  of  Bordeaux  there  are  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  wine 
dealers,  among  which  number  I  can  confidently  recommend  to  our  public  tbe  reliable 
houses  of  Bartou  &  Guestier,  Nathaniel  Johnston  &  Sons,  Cruse  fils  frferes,  Bosha- 
mer  L^n  &  Cie.,  Jules  Merman  &  Cie.,  Dubos  fr^res,  Evariste  Dnpont  &  Cie.,  John 
B.  Av^rons  (Panillac),  Escbenauer  &  Cie.,  A.  Lalaude  &  Cie.,  Videau  fils,  Gabriel 
Sefoupe,  F.  Robert  Schmidt  &  Cie.,  Lestapie  &  Cie.,  Joseph  Cuzol  et  fils  et  Cie.,  H. 
Toursicr  &  C.  L.  Bertrin,  and  J.  L.  P.  L«bfeque  &  Cie,  (Contenac). 

There  is  abundant  expert  testimony  to  the  fact  that  as  good  wines  can  be  produced 
in  California  as  in  France.  Laat  year  while  in  tbe  United  States  I  daily  used  Cali- 
fornia claret,  and  occasioually  tbe  white  wine  from  the  same  State,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  I  found  them  superior  to  tbe  same  grade  of  wines  commonly  cou- 
fiumed  here.  It  must  be  admitted  that  France  at  present  produces  finer  wines  tnan 
have  yet  been  made  in  tbe  United  States,  but  this  fact  is  entft^ly  due  to  vear 
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perience)  exceeding  care,  and  teolinical  skill  employed,  and  not,  aa  is  claiined  by  the 
French,  to  superior  advantages  of  soil  and  climate.  *  The  wine  industry  in  the  United 
States  has,  owing  to  wide  latitude,  as  is  evidenced  'bj  the  pnre  and  agreeable  wines 
produced  in  Virginal  as  well  as  in  California,  a  brilliant  fatare.  In  Yiew  of  this 
fact,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  time  there  will  be  brands  of  oar  native  wines 
as  famous  and  as  much  in  demand  as  those  of  the  most  celebrated  vineyard  of 
France. 

Eeceipts  of  the  Belgian  Gtovenunent — Oousol  John  H«  Stenart,  of 
Antwerp,  writes  as  follows  under  date  of  Ai)ril  21, 1887 : 

From  official  figures  just  published  I  have  been  enabled  to  extract,  and  to  snbniit 
herewith,  the  following  statistics  and  interesting  information  regarding  tho  state 
railway,  post-office,  telegraph,  and  marine  receipts  of  the  Belgian  Government  dar- 
ing the  years  lhj85  and  1886,  as  also  during  the  months  of  December,  1886  and  1886: 

SaiZway«.— The  net  receipts  during  the- year  1886  amounted  to  112,615,238  francs, 
against  115,748,434  francs  the  preceding  year,  showing  a  decrease  for  1886  of 
3,133,196  francs,  or  2f  per  cent.  The  great  diflference  between  the  receipts  of  1885  and 
1886  is  attrihutable  to  the  International  Exposition  that  was  open  at  Antwerp  from 
May  to  October,  1885,  and  drew  an  immense  number  of  visitors. 

When  comparisons  between  the  months  of  December,  1886,  and  1885,  are  made,  after 
the  closing  of  the  exposition,  a  large  difference  is  shown,  in  proportion,  in  favor  of 
the  year  1886,  the  receipts  having  been  10,059,765  francs  against  9,444,155  &anc8  in. 
December,  1885,  showing  an  increase  for  December,  1886,  of  615,610  francs,  or  6^  per 
cent. 

The  receipts,  as  stated,  in  the  above-named  months  of  December,  1886  and  1885^ 
were  derived,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  or  article  conveyed,  as  follows: 
^  Passengers,  2,6^^,857  francs  in  December,  1866,  against  2,565,127  francs  during  the 
same  month  of  1885 ;  baggage,  52,706  francs,  against  51,05iB  francs ;  parcels  and  small 
boxes  of  merchandise,  708,082  fiaucs,  against  747,159  francs;  large  merohandiee» 
5,491,855  francs,  against  .5,074,250  francs :  cash  or  bullicm,  21,433  francs,  against  20,9(n' 
francs ;  carriages,  2,978  francs,  against  5,339  francs ;  horses  and  cattle,  ^,906  franos, 
against  92,279  francs,  and  other  products,  1,056,948  francs  in  December,  1886,  agaioat 
915,643  francs  during  the  same  month  of  1885. 

The  average  per  day  and  per  kilometer  amounted  to  103.8  francs  in  December,  1886^ 
against  96.00  francs  in  December,  1885. 

Post-offices, — The  post-office  receipts  of  the  state  during  the  vear  1886  auggregated 
14,800,9%  francs,  against  14,399,980  francs  the  preceding  ^ear,  snowing  a  difference  in 
favor  of  1886  of  401,002  francs,  or  nearly  3  per  cent.  During  the  month  of  Deoembes', 
1866,  the  receipts  were  1,524,317  Irancs,  agamst  1,435,265  francs  during  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  the  preceding  year,  showing  an  increase  for  1886  of  89,C@2  francs,  or  over 
6  per  ceni. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  business  effected  for  account  6f  third  parties : 
Commercial  bills  were  collected  to  the  amount  of  31 ,336,870  francs  in  December,  1886. 
against  28,885,891  francs  for  the  same  month  of  1885 ;  post-office  orders.  6,871,8^ 
francs,  against  8,752,816  francs ;  receipts  and  acquittances  collected,  5,583,912  fhoica, 
against  5,055,190  francs;  savings-fhnd  receipts,  5,155,580  francs,  against  4,464^558 
francs ;  subscriptions  to  newspapers  and  journals  collected,  1,471,266  franca,  againdt 
1,505,882  francs:  ''bonsde  poste"  collected,  588,496  francs,  against  514,760  ^anoa; 
coupons  collected,  49,407  francs,  against  48,224  francs  in  December,  1885. 

By  the  above  figures  it  is  shown  that  there  was  a  general  increase  for  December, 
1886,  in  all  branches  of  post-office  business. 

Telegraph  offices.^The  receipts  of  the  telegraph  offices  ag[gregated  2,868,546  franea 
during  the  year  1886,  against  2,774,278  francs  the  year  previous,  showing  an  increase 
for  1886  of  94,268  francs,  or  3i  per  cent. 

The  net  receipts  during  the  month  of  December,  1886,  amounted  to  233,716  firanea, 
against  209,107  francs  during  the  same  month  of  toe  preceding  year,  showing  a  gain 
for  December,  1886,  of  24,609  francs,  or  nearly  12  per  cent. 

Of  the  amount  thus  collected,  108,817  francs  was  received  for  189,538  telegrams 
destined  for  the  interior  of  the  Kingdom,  92,912  francs  for  126,566  telegrams  sent  to 
foi-eign  countries,  and  19,315  francs  for  40,344  telegrams  sent  in  transit  through  Bel- 
gium. In  December,  1885,  the  amounts  were  99.^1  francs,  76,933  francs,  and  17,873 
francs  respectively  for  175,026  telegrams  destined  to  the  interior  of  Belgium,  105,456 
to  foreign  countries,  and  33,865  passing  through  Belgium  in  transit. 

A|;aiu,  there  were  collected  for  various  services  in  December,  1886,  12,672  franes, 
against  14,501  francs  during  the  same  month  of  1885.  This  last  named  is  the  only 
item  whore  a  decrease  for  LH86  is  marked. 

Marine  receipts. — The  total  i-eceipta  during  the  year  1886  aggregated  3,644,.'>26  fhuics, 
against  3,638,313  francs  the  year  preceding,  showing  the  slight  increase  for  1886  of 
6,213  francs.    Said  receipts  were  derived  from  the  following  sources :  The  mail  and 
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passen^r  service  between  Ostend  and  Dover,  taxes  on  pilotage  and  towage,  ligbt- 
nonse  tax,  maritime-police  tax,  and  the  ferry  receipts  across  the  Scheldt  at  Antwerp. 

Dnrinff  the  month  of  December,  1886,  there  were  received  from  the  above-named 
sources  ^,407  francs,  against  289,079  francs  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1885, 
showing  an  increase  for  1886  of  11,3^  francs,  or  nearly  4  per  cent. 

The  receipts  in  December,  1886,  from  the  different  sources,  compare  with  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1885  as  follows :  From  the  mail  and  passenger  service  between 
Ostend  and  I)over  were  collected  30,378  Arancs  in  December,  1886,  against  26,488  francs 
daring  the  corresponding  month  of  18b5.  The  taxes  upon  pilotage  and  towage 
amounted  to  186,148  francs,  against  181,670  francs ;  the  light-house  taxes  to  73,403 
francs,  against  70,017  francs;  the  maritime-police  taxes  to  8,159  francs,  against  8,698 
francs,  and  the  ferry  receipts  across  the  Scheldt  at  Antwerp  to  2,319  francs  in  Decem- 
ber, 1886,  against  2,206  francs  in  December,  1885.  It  is  hereby  shown  that  an  increase 
for  1886  has  been  marked  in  every  item  but  one,  the  maritime-police  taxes,  where  a 
slight  decline  for  last  December  is  shown. 

Argentine  hanrest  of  1887. — Consul  E.  L.  Baker^  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
writes  as  follows,  under  date  of  March  31, 1887: 

From  all  parts  of  the  Argentine  Republic  the  reports  in  reference  to  the  crops  are 
of  the  most  promising  nature.  The  harvest  is  now  nearly  complete,  and  it  is  pro- 
nounced by  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  grain  trade  to  be,  by  all  odds,  the  largest 
and  most  satisfactory  crop  that  was  ever  produced  in  the  country.  I^ot  only  nas 
there  this  year  been  a  mucn  larger  breadth  of  land  put  down  in  cereals,  but,  owing 
to  the  exceptionally  fine  season  and  the  absence  of  locusts,  it  has  generally  been 
saved  in  exceUent  condition.  I  was  makinsc  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  estimated 
yield,  but  I  find  in  the  Buenos  Ayres  Standard  of  this  morning  the  following  article, 
prepared  by  Mr.  M.  G.  Mulhall,  the  well-known  statistician,  and  give  it  as  a  very  fair 
exhibit ;  but  I  think  his  figures  are  rather  under  than  above  the  general  opinion  oo 
the  subject : 

''Although  all  the  crops  are  not  yet  gathered,  we  can  arrive  at  a  pretty  close  estimate 
of  their  quantity  and  value.  The  total  area  under  tillage  in  18d4'was  650  square 
leagues,  and  is  at  present  abont  800  square  leagues,  that  is,  five  and  a  quarter  million 
acres,  or  1,250,000  cnadras.  According  to  the  latest  information  that  we  possess,  the 
agpricultural  area  is  distributed  more  or  less  in  the  following  manner : 


ProTioces. 

Cnadns. 

Wheat. 

Other  crops. 

ToUL 

B06DM  Ayres 

IFO.OOO 
220,  UOO 
10,000 
10,000 
15,000 
9.000 
17,000 
42,000 

27^000 
190,000 
80,000 
44,000 
45,000 
83,000 
15,000 
68,000 

455,000 

410,000 

90  000 

gMitr  FA  

Hendosft 

San  Joan 

54,000 
60.000 

110,000 

BotreKiot 

Tqohidui 

Cofdolm 

VftriOOt     .....................  »T.Tt-r»--»-T,TTT ^,^,,,^ ^,^ 

608,000 

750,000 

1.263.000 

"The  value  of  the  crops  in  1884  was  estimated  at  fifty-seven  millions  of  hard  dol- 
lars, and  at  present  reaches  something  close  on  $70,000,000,  computed  not  in  depre- 
ciated paper  money,  but  in  gold,  that  is.  about  £14,000,000,  as  compared  with  £24,- 
000,000  produced  annually  by  pastoral  industry. 

**  Wheat  is  a  very  good  crop  in  the  irrigated  lands  of  Mendoza  and  San  Juan,  where 
a  cnadra  produces  3  tons,  say  30  bushels  to  the  aero ;  but  in  Buenos  Ayres  and  Santa 
F6  the  yield  is  less  than  1  ton  per  cuadra.  Although  the  crop  this  year  has  been 
larser  than  usual,  we  do  n«t  think  it  will  exceed  500,000  tons,  or  20,000,000  bushels, 
ana  as  our  consumption  averages  3  bushels  per  inhabitant,  we  shall  have  a  surplus  of 
10.000,000  bushels  for  exportation,  worth  (at  last  year's  prices  in  Liverpool)  six  mill- 
ion hard  dollars.    ^ 

"Maize  covers  an  area  of  240,000  cnadras, yielding  about  2  tons  per  cuadra ;  the 
export  averages  210,000  tons  yearly,  and  may  reach  this  year  256,000  tons,  ropresent- 
ing  a  value  of  $4,000,000. 

'*  Linseed  covers  30,000  cuadras,  the  crop  this  vear  being  put  down  at  47,000  tons, 
or  one-fourth  moro  than  that  of  1886.    Its  value  Is  about  ^,000,000. 

'*  Sugar  covers  12,000  cnadras,  yielding  altogether  40,000  tons,  which,  accordingjp 
European  prices,  ropresent  a  value  of  $3,000,000.  Digitized  by  vIjOOv  IC 
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**  T<»bacco  has  an  area  of  3,000  cnadras,  and  the  crop  usually  approach*'?  6,000  tons, 
worth  not  much  over  |1,000,000,  the  province  of  Corrientes  yielding  more  than  half 
the  entire  crop. 

"  Wine,  in  good  vears,  amounts  to  close  on  6,000,000  gallons,  the  product  of  16,000 
cuadras,  and  its  value  on  the  place  of  vintage  reaches  $1,500,000.  . 

'^  Alfalfa,  or  moi*e  correctly  alfa,  covers  an  area  variously  estimated  from  360,000  to 
400,000  cuadras;  the  crop  averages  *i,500,000  tons,  worth  about  $25,000,000.  The 
quantity  exported  as  hay  rarely  exceeds  15,000  tons  per  annum,  worth  $200,000. 

'*  Fruit,  vegetables,  &c.,  cannot  be  estimated  with  iwy  precision,  but  cover  at  least 
50,000  cuadras,  producing  a  yearly  value  of  $5,000,000  or  upwarda 

''  Summing  up  the  foregoing  crops,  we  find  the  gross  value  produced  and  the  amoaot 
exported  stand  as  follows : 


Crops. 

Total  crop. 

Export. 

"Wheat 

$12,000,000 
8,000,000 
2,000,000 
3.000.000 
1,200.000 
6,000.000 
25.000,000 
6,000,000 

$6,000,000 
4,000.000 
2,000.000 

Maize 

Linseed 

Snsrar 

Tobacco 

"Wine -. 

Alfa 

200.000 

Fruit,  &o -  ---  --  -     - 



Total 

62,200.000 

12,900,000 

'*  In  the  above  table  it  must  be  observed  that  wheat  is  put  down  at  the  low  eeti- 
mate  of  twenty>four  gold  dollars  per  ton,  and  the  other  values  are  no  less  moderate. 
It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  our  crops  this  year  will  reach  a  value  little  short  of 
$70,000,000.  In  our  Hand-book  of  1835  we  showed  that  the  capital  in  tillage  in  the 
Republic  reaches  $230JW)0,000.  The  crops,  therefore,  represent  a  gross  return  of  :» 
per  cent  on  capital.  The  agricultural  (non-pastoral)  population  comprises  between 
85,000  and  90,000  families,  whose  labors  represent  a  product  averaging  $800  per  annom 
for  each  family." 

A  well-known  grain  broker,  who  keeps  himself  well  posted  and  to  whom  I  submit- 
ted the  foregoing  articles,  thinks  that  Mr.  Mulhall  is  much  below  the  actual  figures 
in  his  estimate  of  both  wheat  and  maize.  He  thinks  that,  after  meeting  M  home  re- 
quirementSy  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  quite  15,000,000  of  bushels  of  wheat  for  expor- 
tation, and  of  fully  500,000  tons  of  maize  or  Indian  corn.  Indeed,  he  says,  from  the  in- 
formation he  has  received,  he  puts  down  the  maize  crop  at  more  than  doable  what 
it  ever  was  before. 

The  question  whether  it  will  pay,  at  present  rates  abroad,  to  ship  the  surplus  of 
wheat  and  maize  to  European  markets,  would  seem  to  be  settled  in  the  atlrmative, 
from  the  fact  that  already  several  cargoes  have  ^one  fDrward  from  Rosario,  and  a 
large  amount  of  additional  tonnage  is  under  gram  charter  for  the  English  Channel. 

The  Quotations  of  wheat  yesteraay  in  this  market  were  from  $3.50  to  $.^0  paper 
per  100  kilograms,  equal  to  from  $2.50  to  $4  gold.  The  price  of  Indian  com  was  $:2.80 
paper  per  1(B  kilograms,  equal  to  $2  gold ;  but  these  prices  will  soon  be  lower. 
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The  reports  contained  in  this  namber  have  been  selected  from  the 
annaal  reports  of  the  consalar  service  prepared  for  publication  in  the 
volumes  known  as  ^^  Oommercial  Relations."  As  the  edition  of  these 
volumes  is  comparatively  small  and  unequal  to  the  demand,  the  more 
important  and  interesting  matters  they  contain  are  comprised  in  this 
issue  of  the  Oonsular  Beports^  and  published  in  advance  of  the  Com- 
mercial Belations.  As  rapidly  as  new  numbers  can  be  made  up  subse- 
quent issues  will  be  printed,  including  the  more  important  reports  from 
the  rest  of  Europe,  Asia,  Mexico,  Central  America,  Soutl^  America,  and 
Australia. 


AUSTBIA-HUNeARY. 

Report  of  CoTmil-Oeneral  Jmaen  on  the  commerce^  iiidustriesj  <fcc.,  o/Aus- 

trio-Hungary. 

TRADE  EEVIVAL. 

Although  the  United  States  of  America  and  its  commercial  progress 
are  hardly  ever  discussed  in  the  Austrian  press  during  the  year,  they 
are  quite  sure  of  honorable  mention  when  the  first  day  of  a  new  year 
makes  its  appearance  and  when  the  national  economists  feel  called 
upon  to  make  up  the  balance-sheet  and  to  compare  the  condition  of  their 
own  people  with  that  of  the  Western  Republic. 

For  the  last  six  months  of  1886  the  business  of  this  Empire  has  ma- 
terially improved,  and  although  the  admission  is  made  somewhat  re- 
luctantly, still  it  is  made,  and  Austrian  journalists  confess  that  the  first 
impulse  and  cause  for  this  improvement  arose  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  increase  of  exports  from  Austria  and  the  consequent  benefit 
to  the  industries  of  the  Empire  were  a  direct  reflection  of  the  revival  of 
trade  beyond  the  Atlantic. 

This  revival  of  American  trade  and  business  generally  during  1886 
has  had  a  twofold  effect  upon  the  business  interests  of  Austria.  The 
increased  exportation  of  Austrian  manufactures  has,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  Btimnlated  many  industrial  establishments,  and  a  long  list  of 
raw  materials  has  gradually  risen  in  price  and  value. gtized  by  L^OOglC 
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582  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

WAR  CLOUDS. 

Bat  iu  spite  of  this  decided  increase  of  trade,  and  in  spite  of  the  revived 
hope  of  manafactnrersand  exporters,  there  is  a  deep-seated  want  of  confi- 
dence in  fntnre  commercial  prosperity.  If  peace  could  be  assured  then 
all  might  take  hope  and  better  times  might  reasonably  be  expected ; 
but  if  the  Bulgarian  complications  should  finally  culminate  in  a  war 
with  Bussia,  the  injury  to  Austrian-Hungarian  industrial  and  mercan- 
tile interests  will  be  simply  incalculable.  And  iu  the  face  of  Bismarck's 
peaceful  assurances,  careful  business  men  here  seem  to  believe  that  the 
clash  of  arms  in  the  coming  spring  is  unavoidable.  The  burden  of  such 
a  war,  its  sacrifices  and  misfortunes,  will  fall  heaviest  ui>on  Austria. 
Even  if  England  and  Italy  should  be  drawn  into  the  contest,  the  Aus- 
trian-Hungarian monarchy  would  of  necessity  carry  the  greatest  weight 
of  the  conflict,  and  whether  victorious  or  not,  the  result  would,  at  least 
in  an  industrial  and  commercial  direction,  be  equally  ruinous. 

The  theater  of  action  would  in  all  probability  soon  be  transferred 
from  Bulgarian  to  Austrian  soil,  and  even  before  the  first  battle  was 
fought  the  manufaeturers  of  the  country  and  all  those  ramifications  of 
business  which  follow  in  their  train  would  receive  an  almost  fatal  blow. 
The  moment  that  thearoCiy  of  Austria-Hungary  is  placed  upon  a  war  foot- 
ing and  the  reserve  is  called  toarms,  the  factories  and  offices  and  business 
houses  will  be  depopulated ;  and  if  the  demand  for  Austrian  manufact- 
ures continued  it  could  not  be  supplied,  for  the  skilled  laborer  would 
be  handling  a  musket  instead  of  turning  a  tool.  Only  men  above  forty 
years  of  age  would  be  left  at  home,  insufficient  in  number,  strength,  and 
skill  to  fill  the  great  void  created  by  the  war. 

The  credit  of  the  Austrian  importer  would  certainly  suffer  to  the  same 
extent  to  which  the  business  of  the  exporter  would  be  reduced,  because 
the  home  demand  for  all  imported  commodities  would  suddenly  cease, 
and  iu  all  probability  collections  of  outstanding  accounts  would  be 
more  problematical  than  in  times  of  peace.  Add  to  this  the  unavoida- 
ble necessity  of  increased  taxation  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  ex- 
penses of  war,  the  increased  costs  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  sudden 
embargo  which  war  would  impose  upon  the  fine  arts  and  their  develop- 
ment and  culture,  which  are  important  factors  in  the  life  of  an  Austrian, 
and  it  would  seem  as  if  ample  reason  for  apprehension  were  apparent, 
and  confidence  in  industrial  and  commercial  progress  and  improvement 
could  not  well  be  established  until  at  least  a  brief  peace  is  absolutely 
assured  and  the  Oriental  question  settled,  if  only  for  a  short  series  of 
years,  for  a  final  and  conclusive  settlement  without  war  and  its  attend- 
ant sacrifices  seems  to  be  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

The  importation  of  American  manufactures  and  products  into  Aus- 
tria-Hungary is  as  yet  inconsiderable,  sole  leather,  agricoltural  ma- 
chines, wheels,  spokes,  &c.,  and  petroleum  comprising  the  main  articles 
of  import.  The  exporters  of  these  articles  have  undoubtedly  safe  and 
reliable  connections,  and  it  is,  therefore,  probably  quit^  superfluous  to 
suggest  that  they  should  study  the  political  horizon  and  the  ever-chang- 
ing phases  of  the  Oriental  question  quite  as  diligently  as  their  market 
reports. 

MEANS  EMPLOYED  TO  INCREASE  THE  EXPORT  TRADE  OP  AUSTRIA. 

During  1886  several  earnest  and  quite  well-chosen  efforts  have  been 
made  to  increase  the  export  trade  of  Austrian  manufactures  to  foreign 
countries.    The  minister  of  commerce  has  issued  an  address  to  the  sev- 
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DUTIES  ON  RAW  MATERIALS. 

To  mentioD  only  oue  or  two  examples  showing  the  distinction  between 
our  tariff  and  that  of  Austria  on  raw  materials  required  in  the  mana- 
facture  of  furniture,  1  will  state  here  that  marble,  raw  and  cut  in  blocks 
or  slabs,  is  free  of  duty,  and  that  all  kinds  of  wood,  raw  or  prepared, 
European  or  foreign,  is  also  fr«e  of  duty  under  the  Austrian  tariff,  ex- 
cept veneers,  upon  which,  if  unpolished,  a  duty  of  CO  cents  per  200 
pounds  is  imposed;  whereas,  under  the  tariff*  of  the  United  States, 
marble  of  all  kinds  in  block,  rough  or  squared,  pays  a  duty  of  Go  cents 
per  cubic  foot  veined,  sawed,  or  otherwise,  and  in  slabs  $1.10  per  cubic 
loot*  Cabinet  wood,  in  logs,  round,  and  as  unmanufactured  timber,  not 
otherwise  S];>ecifled,  is  free;  but  black-walnut  lumber  pays  duty  as 
sawed  lumber,  and  all  manufactured  wood  not  otherwise  specified  20 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  veneer  produced  by  cutting  pays  35  per  cent, 
ad  valorem. 

AMERICAN    WINES. 

The  question  whether  American  wines  will  displace  thi»se  of  Uan- 
gary  in  the  markets  mentioned  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative  before  many  years  have  elapsed.  California,  Missouri, 
and  Ohio  clarets  and  white  wines  C4»rtainly  need  not  fear  competition 
with  the  lighter  wines  of  Hungary,  and  the*' Tokay  er''  brand  will  prob- 
ably alone  remain  an  inimitable  and  unapproachable  si)ecialty. 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  OF  AUSTRIA-UUNGARY   DURING   18S6. 

The  official  statistics  showing  the  total  of  the  export  and  import  trade 
for  1886  has  as  yet  not  been  published,  and,  as  I  know  by  la*st  year's 
experience,  will  not  be  ready  for  publication  until  the  end  of  March.  I 
can  therefore  give  exact  figures  as  to  the  total  amount  only  for  the  pe- 
riod from  January  to  September,  1886.  To  facilitate  comparison  and 
to  enable  parties  interested  to  judge  of  the  fluctuations  of  trade  for  a 
beries  of  years,  I  give  the  figures  from  1877  to  September,  1886. 


Yean. 

1877 

1878 

187» 

1880 

1881 

Exports. 

FloHns. 
G66.(I(M».6U0 
654.700.000 
684,000,000 
fi76. 000. 000 
731,600,000 

Imports. 


Florins. 
fw.'i.  UOO.  uoo 
552, 100, 000 
550.  COO,  (KM) 
Gia.  500,  00(» 
641,800,000 


ExoMsof 
oxports. 


Years. 


Exports. 


Fiorina,      j  Florin». 

111,300,000    I  1882 711,900.000 

102, 600, 000  t  188:i |  749. 900, 000 

127.400,000  i;  1884 i  69l,50(»,000 

62, 500, 000    I  1&<5 i  072. 100, 000 

80,700,000   i  1886* !  520,700,000 


Imports. 


Fhri^vs. 
654, 200, 000 
624,000.000 
612, 600, 000 
557, 900. 000 
411,000,000 


I 


Excess  of 
exports. 


FlorinM. 
127.  TOO.  000 
]23.fNM,0M 
78,000,060 
114. 200.  OM 
114,80Q,00t 


*  To  September. 

These  figures  show  that  the  import  reached  the  highest  point  in  1882, 
and  that  since  then,  t.  e.,  up  to  1886,  it  has  decreased  more  that  100,- 
000,000  florins.  The  export  now  is  no  larger  than  it  wfis  ten  years  ago, 
and  the  import  has  also  decreased  almost  100,000,000  florins  since  1882. 
Both  results  are  attributed  to  the  protective  tariff  policy  of  Austria- 
Hungary  and  the  other  nations  of  the  European  continent,  a  policy 
inaugurated  partly  in  retaliation  and  partly  upon  original  principle. 
There  is,  as  usual,  a  hue  and  cry  for  reform,  but,  as  may  be  expected, 
no  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the  means  to  bring  it  about. 

The  following  ttible  comprises  the  main  articles  of  export  and  import 
from  January  to  October,  inclusive,  1886,  and  the  respective  quantities: 
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EXK)BT. 
[l  meter  centner=221|  pounds.] 


Articles. 


Barley meter  centners.. 

Bed  feathers do 

Beer do 

Brown  coal do 

Bark  and   roots  for   tanning   pur- 
poses  meter  centners.. 

Egg» do  .. 

Fruit,  green do 

Fats do.... 

Felt  bats do.... 

Furpituro,  wooden do... 

Glassware,  hollow do 

Hay do... 

Hogs... do 


Quantity,  i 


1,830,000 

28, 615 

310, 970 

32,381,865 

200,401 
391. 810 
604,640 

07,310 
1,140 

82,881 
205.521 
304,618 
839, 245 


Articles. 


Hides,  raw meter  centners.. 

Mineral  waters do 

Paper,  of  straw  Mid  wood do. . . . 

Shoos - do.... 

Sngar do 

Wheat do.... 

Wine: 

In  barrels do 

In  bottles do 

Wood  for    purposes  of  manufact- 
ure  meter  centners.. 

Woolen  clothing do 

Wooden  ware do 


Qnaotity. 


27.909 

141,276 

144,689 

14,175 

1,600,000 

1,859,000 

638,508 
8,956 

5,726.765 

7,246 

132.819 


IMPORT. 


Articles, 

Quantity. 

Articles. 

Qnibtity. 

Barley meter  centners. . 

Oaontchoac do 

Com do 

Cutlery,  flno do — 

Distilled  spirits : do..,. 

Flax :. do.... 

Hogs  do 

Hard  coal do 

Hardware : 

Fine do.... 

Tools do.... 

Hides,  raw do.... 

Jute do 

Mineral  oils: 

Heavj',  artificial  Russian,  dnty 
1.10  florins  per  100  kilograms, 
meter  centners 

Light,  American  crude,  duty  2 
florins  per  100  kilograms. .  meter 
centners 

134, 105 

2,250 

806,977 

461- 

3,337 

190,657 

809,859 

20,405,255 

4,618 

8,667 

101,425 

113.287 

407,385 
150,073 

Mineral  oils— continued.    , 

Refined,  duty  10  florids  per  100 

kilograms meter  centners. . 

Oats do.... 

Olive  oil do.... 

Rubber  goods do — 

Rye do.... 

Sheen- and  goat  skins : 

Raw.. ..'.'.'*.'.' '!!.'.'!.. .'.'.-.do.II! 

Straw  hats pieces.. 

Staves meter  centners. . 

Wool,  unwashed do.... 

Wheat do.... 

Watches: 

Gold  and  gold-plated  . . .  pieces. . 

Silver  and  silver-plated do. . . 

Other  watches do — 

Total  watches 

184,595 

138,840 

28,535 

1,859 

*  601,880 

17.794 
25,512 
237,945 
34,343 
143,083 
189,472 

49,739 

158,331 

16,243 

224,813 

The  revenue  from  the  inii)oi  t  duties  of  Austria- Hungary  from  January 
to  October,  inclusive,  in  1880,  amounted  in  all  to  the  sum  of  34,278,902 
florins,  of  which  about  14,750,000  were  collected  in  gold.  This  amount 
falls  short  nearly 4,500,000  florins  of  the  duties  collected  during  the 
same  period  in  1885. 

PETBOLEUM. 

The  figures  showing  the  import  of  mineral  oil  from  January  to  Octo- 
ber (inclusive),  1880,  when  compared  with  those  for  the  same  period  of 
1885  prove  quite  conclusively  that  the  artificial  Eussian  oil  has  inter- 
fered seriously  with  the  American  petroleum  trade  in  this  Empire. 

During  the  period  in  question,  in  1885, 344,410  meter  centners  of  light 
crude  American  oil  were  imported  against  only  159,673  meter  centners 
in  1886. 

The  figures  from  1885  show  from  January^to  October  (inclusive)  an 
importation  of  343,072  meter  centners  refinea  mineral  oil  against  only 
184,595  meter  centners  during  the  same  time  in  1886. 

On  the  other  hand  the  importation  of  the  Eussian  artificial  oil  (heavy, 
i.  €.y  mixed  with  15  per  cent,  tar,  artificial)  has  during  the  same  period 
of  time  increased  fully  250  per  cent.,  as  shown  by  the  following  figures : 

From  January  to  October  (inclusive),  1885,  only  177,127  meter  cent- 
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ners  heavy  crude  oil  were  imported,  while  daring  the  same  period  in 
1886  the  figures  mount  up  to  467,385  meter  centners. 

More  conclusive  proof  could  not  possibly  be  furnished  that  the  fraud 
upon  the  customs  by  means  of  the  importation  of  Russian  artificial  oil 
has  been  completely  successful,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  treasury  of 
Austria.  The  loss  to  Austria  in  the  shape  of  unpaid  duties  during  the 
period  mentioned,  if  the  decline  of  the  importation  of  refined  oil  is 
taken  into  consideration,  and  if,  furthermore,  the  fact  is  considered,  as 
it  should  be,  that  all  the  Eussiau  artificial  oil  imported  is  refined  at  the 
Hungarian  refineries  and  pays  a  so  called  consumption  tax  to  Hungary 
ahncy  amounts,  according  to  my  calculation,  in  round  figures  to  4,000,000 
florins. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  Austrian  minister  of  finance  has  again  and 
again  attempted  to  persuade  the  Hungarian  Oovernment  to  suppress 
this  much  lamented  and  much  criticised  fraud  and  to  agree  to  a  strict 
enforcement  of  the  tariflf  according  to  its  spirit  and  intent.  But  thus 
far  all  efforts  in  this  direction  have.been  in  vain.  Only  a  few  days  since 
a  conference  of  the  representatives  of  the  two  Governments  took  place 
in  Vienna,  and  after  a  protracted  session  and  animated  debate  of  the 
question  at  issue  the  session  was  adjourned  sine  die^  as  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  without  reaching  an  understanding. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Increase  of  the  exports  from  Austria-Hungary  to  the  United 
States  forms  one  of  the  few  bright  leaves  in  the  commercial  history  of 
this  monarchy  for  1886.  The  schedule  herewith  inclosed  marked  Sched- 
ule A,  contains  a  statement  of  tbe  exports  from  all  the  consular  districts 
of  Austria-Hungary  (agencies  included)  for  the  year  ending  December 
31, 1886,  and  shows  an  increase  of  exports  of  $1,152,650.40  over  1885; 
and  the  schedule  herewith  inclosed,  marked  Schedule  B  contains  a  state* 
ment  of  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Vienna  during  the  four 
quarters  of  the  year  1886.  The  value  of  exports  from  this  consular  dis- 
trict to  the  United  States  during  this  ye<ar  is  by  far  the  largest  since  the 
establishment  of  the  consulate  at  Vienna.  In  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  export  trade  from  Austria  to  the  United  States,  I  desire  to 
mention  the  results  of  my  experience  during  the  year  last  past  with  ref- 
erence to  the 

BRANCH    HOUSES    OF    AUSTRIAN    MANUFACTURERS    ESTABLISHED    IN 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

I  am  quite  well  aware  that  this  is  not  a  new  subject,  and  that  Ameri- 
can importers  are  fully  cognizant  of  the  injury  to  their  business  arising 
from  the  fact  that  European  manufacturers  establish  branch  houses  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  &c.,  to  whom  they  invoice  their  wares 
at  manufacturer's  cost — that  is,  at  a  rate  below  that  for  which  the 
American  merchant,  who  is  required  to  pay  a  profit  in  addition  to  man- 
ufacturer's cost,  can  purchase  the  same  article  in  the  European  mar- 
kets. ^ 

The  American  importer  will  probably  contend  that  if  the  United 
States  consuls  abroad  perform  their  whole  duty  they  will  insist  upon  it 
that  all  invoices  authenticated  by  them  should  contain  the  true  and 
correct  market  price  of  the  goods  invoiced,  which  true  market  price 
consists  as  i>rovided  by  regulations  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  with 
the  usual  percentage  of  profit  added.  digitized  by  LjOOglC 
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This,  undoubtedly,  is  the  correct  theory,  but  like  most  other  theories 
it  is  sometimes  difiScult  to  carry  it  into  practice.  If  the  goods  iuvoiced 
are  staple  articles,  there  is  of  course  little  diflSculty  in  fixing  the  true 
market  price,  but  if  the  invoice  contains  novelties,  articles  of  luxury, 
the  shape  and  quality  of  which  change  rapidly  with  the  requirements 
of  fashion,  a  consul  will  find  it  somewhat  difiScult  to  determine  the 
value  of  these  goods  upon  and  from  his  own  knowledge.  Even  a  con- 
sul, educated  as  a  merchant  and  with  the  experience  of  a  long  series  of 
years  in  handling  and  dealing  in  merchandise,  would  be  at  a  loss  to  fix 
the  exact  market  value  of  such  articles  as  fine  metal  or  bronze  ware, 
fans,  leather  goods,  oil  paintings,  painted  and  decorated  fancy  glass- 
ware, terra  cotta  ornaments,  statuary,  porcelain,  ornamented  plaques, 
and  other  articles  of  luxury,  all  of  which  contribute  in  a  considerable 
measure  to  the  sum  total  of  exports  to  the  United  States. 

In  this  dilemma  he  has  but  one  recourse,  and  that  is  to  call  in  experts,' 
«.  e.j  exporters  and  dealers  in  the  articles  mentioned,  and  to  ask  their 
opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  goods  in  question.  But  I  have  found,  to 
my  regret,  that  this  sort  of  auxiliary  is  not  absolutely  reliable  in  de- 
tecting or  proving  an  undervaluation. 

The  ramifications  and  connections  created  by  trade  are  so  intricate 
and  the  latter  are  often  of  so  intimate  a  nature,  that  the  real  trutl^  is 
not  always  attainable.  Though  the  name  of  the  shipper  is  not  disclosed 
by  the  consul,  these  experts  seem  to  know  from  the  general  shape, 
character,  and  appearance  of  the  goods  who  the  manufticturer  is,  and 
in  most  cases  there  is  a  certain  reluctance  to  give  an  opinion  even 
against  a  competitor  in  trade.  There  is  a  sort  of  commercial  free- 
masonry extant  among  these  gentlemen,  which  possibly,  in  their  circle, 
is  as  powerful  and  influential  as  the  eftprit  de  corps  in  the  army. 

The  question  arises.  If  consuls  by  reason  of  the  facts  stated  are  not  in 
a  position  to  detect  and  to  prove  undervaluations,  by  what  means  is  this 
purpose  to  be  accomplished!  Is  there  no  adequate  remedy  against  the 
practice  by  which  European  manufacturers  export  their  products  to  their 
own  firms,  or  to  some  man  of  straw  (representing  their  firm  in  the  United 
States),  at  mere  manufacturer's  cost,  paying  less  duty  than  the  honest 
American  importer,  and  thus  fraudulently  placing  themselves  in  a  posi- 
tion to  undersell  all  their  American  competitors f  Is  the  experience  to 
be  repeated  again  and  again  and  ad  infinitum^  that  Europeans  repair  to 
an  American  port  of  entry,  import  their  own  European  manufactures^ 
under  the  conditions  mentioned,  amass  a  fortune  within  a  few  years,  and 
return  to  their  home  laden  with  wealth  acquired  in  a  country  toward 
which  they  never  performed  or  assumed  the  smallest  duty  as  citizens, 
and  for  whose  institutions,  progress,  and  success  they  never  cherished  the 
slightest  sympathy?  Is  it  fair  and  just  that  these  unconscionable  cos- 
mopolitans should  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  our  countrymen 
and  of  our  national  Treasury  t 

The  remedy  for  this  condition  of  things,  which  my  brief  CKperience 
seems  to  suggest,  lies  with  the  appraisers  and  the  experts  cited  by  them 
at  the  port  of  entry  where  the  shipments  are  lauded.  There  is  but  one 
class  of  experts  who  can  give  a  fair  and  impartial  opinion  as  to  the  value 
of  goods  purchased  in  the  European  markets,  and  these  are  the  Ameri- 
can importers,  who  neither  own  nor  represent  European  factories,  who 
deal  in  the  same  line  of  goods,  purchase  them  abroad,  and  consequently 
pay  for  them  not  only  the  cost  of  manufacture,  but  in  addition  to  this 
the  usual  i)ercentage  of  profit,  or,  in  other  words,  the  fair  and  true  market 
price  which  obtains  at  their  place  of  manufacture.  If  the  appraisers 
engage  the  services  of  experts  who  themselves  are  but  temponin^ftak 
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dents  of  the  United  States,  representing  a  Earopean  manafacturer,  it 
may  well  be  expected  that  sach  experts  will  consider  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture alone  a  fair  criterion  of  the  market  price. 

As  a  matter  of  course  there  are  many  shipments  as  to  which  the  con- 
sul can  gather  satisfactory  and  reliable  information^  but  when  he  can- 
not, then  it  would  seem  experts  at  the  port  of  entry  of  the  character 
and  nationality  mentioned  could  make  a  fair  estimate  of  value. 

EDMUND  JUSSBN, 

OomuUOeneral. 
United  -States  Consulate-General, 

Vienna,  January  15, 1887. 


BELGHUM. 

B^ort  of  Consul  Slade. 

COMMEBOE. 

The  total  importations  and  exportations  of  Belgium  (including  the 
transit  trade)  for  1885  amounted  to  $964,440,300,  or  about  8  per  cent 
less  than  in  1884.  This  reduction  does  not,  however,  imply  a  decrease 
in  the  general  movement  of.  trade,  as  the  price  of  all  merchandise' was 
materially  less  during  the  fora)er  year.  The  total  importations  in  1885 
amounted  to  $497,476,800,  or  a  decrease  of  7  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
1884.  The  total  exportations  were  $466,903,500,  or  a  decrease  of  10  i>er 
cent. 

•  The  special  commerce  of  Belgium  (viz,* foreign  merchandise  consumed 
in  Belgium,  added  to  the  products  of  Belgian  soil  and  industries  ex- 
ported to  foreign  countries)  in  1885  amounted  to  $491,590,300,  or  8  per 
cent,  less  than  in  1884.  The  total  value  of  foreign  merchandise  con- 
sumed in  Belgium  in  1886  amounted  to  $259,971,000,  and  in  1884  to 
$275,160,100,  being  a  difference  of  about  6  per  cent.  The  total  value  of 
Belgian  products  and  industries  exported  to  foreign  countries  in  1885 
was  $231,600,000,  being  10  per  cent,  less  than  in  1884. 

Exportations  and  importations  (deducting  transit  commerce)  of  Belgium  with  the  different 

couniriee  for  1885. 


Coon  tries. 


Importations.  'Uxportations. 


Total. 


Europe: 

France 

GAianany , 

Holland 

England  ^ 

Rnssia 

Italy,  Spain,  Austria,  3cc.. 

Other  Earopean  countries. 

America 

Asia 

Africa 

Total 


$40, 890, 500 
82,782,800 
87,943,800 
32, 530, 800 
17,968.800 
15,160,800 

0,418,400 
46, 455, 100 
16,173,400 

1,008,400 


250, 990, 800 


$62,126,700 
39, 314, 100 
85,261,100 
45,014,700 

1,177,800 
22, 1«7, 100 

5, 616, 800 
14,068.000 

4,842,500 

1,042,200 


231,600,000 


$112,017.26$ 
72.M0.tC$ 
73.204.90$ 
88.451.900 
19.  Its,  600 
87.306.909 
15.034.709 
61, 1:8.  lot 
20.115,909 
2.740.00$ 


49i,so<va 


It  will  be  perceived  that  European  countries  represent  83  per  cent, 
of  the  commerce  and  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  only  17  per  cent.  In 
1884  the  proportion  was  for  Euro[>ean  countries  82.6  and  for  the  other 
couptries  17.4  per  cent.  ,     ^^^i^ 
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During  the  first  eleven  months  of  1886  as  compared  with  the  same 
months  in  1885,  the  total  importations  have  decreased  2  per  cent.,  whilst 
the  exportations  have  increased  1  per  cent.  The  following  are  the 
principal  articles  imported  which  have  increased: 

Live  cattle : $1,041,235 

Butter 498,905 

Flour 403,370 

Rice 360,717 

Meats •- 556,033 

Guauo 1,807,831 

Raw  sUk 742,049 

Petroleum 2,582,147 

Leaf  tobacco  . : 522, 450 

The  following  articles  have  decreased: 

Buililiujj-material  ( wood) 444, 286 

Wood  for  manufacturiug  purposes 5:59, 821 

Coal 546,190 

Wheat '. 265,761 

Rye :500,887 

Barley 510,871 

Oats  and  corn 1,100,293 

Linen  thread 563,753 

Gnaso '093,449 

K:iw  tow 320,380 

llnnlware  aud  uotious 209,019 

Copper  and  nickel 610,459 

Rawhides 504,116 

Sirup  and  molasses 257,076 

Woolen  goods 417,266 

Oleaginons  grain •- w...  1,443,254 

Wine •. 331,381 

Of  exportations  for  first  eleven  months  of  1S8C,  as  compared  with 
same  months  of  1885,  the  following  articles  have  increased  : 

Live  animals §127,109 

1  lorses  and  colts 615, 670 

CiuidlcH 267,305 

Meat : 346,049 

Rags 415,143 

Knitling-\vo3l 1,849,326 

Raw  tow , 490,413 

Raw  flax 1,7:«,175 

Raw  silk 755,209 

Hardware  and  uotious 297,606 

Steel  bars  aud  wire :i54, 734 

Manufactures  of  steel 204,966 

Old  iron 258,041 

Sheet-iron 240,864 

Manufactures  of  iron 58'*,  369 

Cast  iron 129,477 

Raw  hides 546,38:} 

(Chemical  products 280,622 

Raw  sugar I,5l7,:i66 

Cotton  goods :U6,906 

Common  glassware 310,730 

During  I  he  same  period  the  following  articles  have  decreased  : 

Coal $196,860 

lUitter 353,962 

Rye 783,580 

Barley 810,021 

Oats  and  corn 731, 470 

Linen  thread  and  vegetable  fibers .^ 2,4:55,274 

Vegetable  oils 540,014 

liiiilroad  aud  street  cars 1,434,147 

Grease 698,85:$ 

Steel  rails Disit^edJ3y.VjO405, 133 
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Copper  and  nickel $368,883 

BaildingstoDe 521»138 

Woalen  goods 935,278 

Oleaginous  grain,  (flax  seed,  &di.) 281,780 

Hops : 402,405 

COMMEECE   OF  BELGIUM   WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  iiupoi  tatioiis  from  tlie  Uuited  States  into  Belgium,  wbicb  in  1884 
^mouut^d  to  $31,015,100,  were  reduced  iu  18.S5  to  $23,237,200,  a  fallin;; 
off  of  25  per  cent.    The  principal  decrease  was  in  the  following;  articles : 

Grain  of  an  kinds $8,982,209 

FJour 894,555 

Cotton 5oI,19.S 

Rosin  and  bitumen 93, 0:J6 

Raw  mineral  ore 72, 182 

Chemical  products 68,901 

Coflee 51,997 

Raw  bi<lca 53,075 

The  following  articles  increased: 

Oleaginous  grain  (flax-seed,  &c.) $937,298 

Leaf  tobacco 806,933 

Copper  and  nickel 516, 3>^$ 

Meats 530,943 

Lard  and  grease 399, 317 

Sirup  and  mol;iss4"S 99,009 

Art  objects C6, 199 

The  exportations  from  Belgium  to  the  United  States,  which  iu  1884 
were  $7,043,800,  tell  off  to  $0,407,000  in  1885,  a  decrease  of  IG  i>er  cent. 
The  following  articles  decreased  : 

Window-glass $769, 105 

Rolled  iron  and  iron  bars 228, 898 

Drags : --lOi^.eit! 

Clothes t 144,171 

Wooden  ware in:t,0G2 

Rags , 86,464 

Tanned  and  prepared  skins 79,323 

Arms 76,621 

The  following  articles  increased:  , 

Plate-glass  and  glassware $137, 666 

Chemical  products 100,939 

Hemp  and  flax 88,008 

Woolen  goods 61,567 

Linen  goods 57,900 

Machinery  and  tools ^ 51,917 

Colors  and  dyes 42, 846 

EXPORTATIONS   TO    UNITED  STATES  FOR  1886   FROM  THE   CONSULAR 
DISTRICT   OF  BRUSSELS. 

The  exportations  from  this  consular  district  fas  per  accompanying 
table)  for  the  year  1886  were  $3,124,285.40,  oeing  an  inci-easo  of 
$193,562.40  over  1885.  The  principal  articles  of  exportation  were  as 
follows : 


Articles. 


Corsets 

Glass 

Glovos 

Lace  goods  . 
Linen  Eoods 


Value. 


$107, 793  00 
132, 969  00 
222. 740  00 
205,586  00 
201,350  00 


Articles. 


Rabbit-skins  and  fars  . 

Vefcetable  fiber 

Plate-f^lass 

Window>|class 

Iron  and  steel 


:<iti7PH  hy  ^ 


Value. 


$330,5G0Oi 
6J«587  Wrt 
10^40190 
l,255,73<j  QO 
;o  0« 


C^'oUqW 
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COAL  MENES. 

The  principal  coal-prodncing  district  in  the  Kingdom  is  Hainaat  (in 
this  consular  district).  In  1885  the  production  was  12,925,815  tons  (of 
2,200  pounds),  a  decrease  of  586,181  tons  as  compared  with  1884.  In 
1885,  57,662  laborers  were  employed  in  the  mines,  a  decrease  of  2,350 
from  1884.  The  average  selling  price  per  ton  of  coal  during  the  year 
1885,  was  $1.71,  being  14  cents  less  than  in  1884.  Since  1853  the  price 
has  not  been  as  low  as  during  1885.  The  cost  of  production  was  $1.63 
per  ton,  a  reduction  of  15  cents  p«r  ton  from  1884,  being  11  cents  on 
the  cost  of  labor  and  4  cents  on  other  expenses.  This  is  the  lowest  cost 
price  since  1853.  The  profits  of  the  remunerative  mines  have  decreased 
(from  1884)  $16,103.06,  while  the  deficits  of  the  losing  mines  have  de- 
creased $174,099.34.  The  estimated  profit  per  ton  was  8^  cents  in  1885, 
or  IJ  more  than  in  1884. 


Comparative  table  for  the  years  1884  and  1885. 

Items. 

1884. 

1885w 

Laborers:                                        n 

In  themiiiM...... 

60,021 
18,768 

57,662 

On  the  8nr£Ace 

19,203 

Total 

78,789 

76,865 

Total  wages  paid 

$14,839,041  59 
175  82 

$11,813,005  81 
153  G3 

Average  annual  laborer's  wages 

Expenses: 

Ordinary 

Extrordiinary 

Total  expenses 

Costprice  per  ton  of  coal : 

wages 

Expenses 

Total 

Total  production tons.. 

Total  value  of  product 

Average  selling  price  per  ton 

Average  profit  per  ton 


$22,285,660  40 
1,819,161  00 


24,104,821  46 


$102 
76 


1  78 


13, 510. 996 

$23, 927, 999  03 

$1  85 

$0  06f 


$19,506  922  U 
1,466,204  21 


20, 973, 126  32 


$0  91 
72 


1  63 


12.925.815 

$22,144,200  47 

$171 

0  081 


The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  mines  worked  and  not 
worked,  number  of  laborers,  production,  and  pecuniary  results  for  1885; 

Namber  of  mines : 

Worked 80 

Not  worked 45 

Pits  for  ventilation 89 

Pits  of  extraction : 

Worked 187 

In  reserve 62 

In  construction 11 

Average  depth  of  pits  of  extraction ^ feet..  1,762 

Average  width  of  coal  veins 2 

Laborers : 

In  mines 57,662 

On  the  surface 19,203 

Total 76,865 

Horses  employed : 

In  mines 2,774 

On  the  surface 1,0C6 

Total Pigitizec  3,540 
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Ordinary  expenses $19,506,922  11 

Extraordinary  expenses $1,466,)M)4  21 

Total 21,073,126  32 

Expenses  for  salaries  and  laborers $11,813,005  81 

Other  expenses $9,260,120,51 

Total  production : 

Qnautity tons..  12,925,815 

Value $22,144,200  47 

Number  of  paying  mines 42 

Profit  on  same .• $1,419,334  35 

Number  of  unremnnerative  mines 39 

Loss  on  same $348,260  20 

General  profit  of  all  mines $1,071,074  15 

The  total  number  of  laborers  were  subdivided  as  follows: 

In  mines : 

Men 45,551 

Women 3,995 

Boys  ^ under  16  years  of  age) 6,534 

Girls  (under  16  years  of  age) 1,582 

Total 57,66« 

,  On  the  surface: 

Men 12,543 

Women 2,709 

Boys  (under  16  years  of  age) 2,113 

Girls  (under  16  years  of  age) 1.838 

Total 19,203 

The  average  daily  wages  for  1885  was  as  follows  (avoiding  fractions): 

CoDtr 

Men 60 

Women M 

Boys 27 

Girls 21 

The  following  are  the  Annual  average  wages  per  laborer  for  the  last 
ten  years: 


Years. 


1876 
1877 
1878 
1879. 
1880. 


Amoant. 


AmonBt. 


$178  73 
166  28 
104  3S 
175  83 
153« 


During  the  same  term  of  years,  fortunately  for  the  laborer,  the  prices 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  have  materially  diminished.  The  following 
table  will  show  the  average  price  of  wheat  and  potatoes,  the  two  staple 
articles  of  consumption,  since  1850 : 


Year^ 

Wheat, 

220 
poands. 

Potatoes, 

220 
poands. 

Years. 

Wheat, 

220 
poauds. 

Potatoes,  1 
220         I 
pounds. 

Years. 

Wheat, 

220 
poonds. 

Pot«t4Mia. 

220 
poand«. 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1836 

1857 

1858 

1859. 

18C0 

1861 

$3  17 
3  24 

3  98 

4  57 

5  97 

6  24 
5  8:1 
4  30 
4  55 

4  01 

5  00 

6  52 

$0  80 
1  61 
1  02 

1  77 

2  31 
2  0J 
1  62 
1  31 
1  IH 
1  33 

1  89 

2  25 

1862 

1863 

1804 

J865 

1866 

1H07 

1868. 

1809 

1870....... 

1871  .... 

1872 

1878 

$6  18 
526 
4  67 

4  61 

5  46 
7  18 

6  86 
5  30 
5  03 

7  09 
0  32 
667 

$1  70 
1  14 
1  27 
1  38 

1  40 

2  12 
1  92 

1  30  ' 
1  86 
1  99 
1  82 
1  72 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881  ..... 

1882 

1883 

1884. 

1885 

$•45 
503 
530 
628 
504 
62$ 
5  48 
5G5 
523 
4  71 
420 
3  75 

$1  T7 

1  S3 

2  18 
239 
2  18 
34* 
217 

1  m 
1  n 

1  31 
I  M 
1  M 
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STOKE  AND  MABBLE  QUABRIES. 

Number  of  quarries  in  the  province  of  Hainant  (of  which  445  are  above 

ground  and  88  under  ground) 533 

Number  of  laborers  employed 11.280 

Horses  employed 714 

Value  of  products. 

Marble,  stones  for  ornament,  and  building-stones $1, 061, 242  34 

Limestone 864,147  83 

Paving-stone 389,477  86 

Chalk,  silex,  clay,  and  sand 193,861  17 

Sulphate  of  baryte 4,053  00 

Phosphate  of  lime 614,068  10 

Total 3,126,850  32 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  the  prodactions  of  qaarries  in 
same  province  from  IfiiSO : 


Years. 

Value. 

Years. 

Value. 

1880 

$3,360,500  91 
8.718,080  26 
4. 034, 070  60 

1883 

1884 --     

tl.  884  960  00 

1881           

3,892,779  23 
8,  }26, 850  82 

1882 

1885 



IRON  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  HAINAUT  FOR  1885. 

Establishments : 

Working ^ : 8 

Shut  down ^ 8 

Smelting  furnaces : 

Working '. 14 

Shut  down 21 

Steam  machinery : 

Number 165 

Horse-power „ 5,858 

Laborers  employed 1,341 

Cpn9umpiion, 

Tons  (2,200  pounds). 

Belgian  mineral  ore 26,900 

Foreign  mineral  ore 766,410 


Soorise. 


198.700 


Fondant 102,970 

Coke » 398,810 

Coal 5,669 


Production, 

Pig  iron  for  rolling-mill  purposes 348,520 

Pig  iron  for  foundries 7,960 

Total 356,480 


Aggregate  value. 


$2,946,202  90 
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Comparative  production  and  value  from  1880  to  1885,  inclu9ive. 


Years. 


1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 


ForroUiDg-miU 

For  foundry  pur- 

AcUre 

poxposes. 

poses. 

smelting 

far. 

naces. 

Produo- 

Value 

Produc- 

Value 

tion. 

pertoD. 

tion. 

per  ton. 

Turn. 

Tont. 

1          20 

311,140 

$11  04 

36,695 

$13  m 

" 

810,783 

10  13 

40, 171 

13  32 

20 

802,088 

10  89 

40,050 

14  00 

19 

400, 473 

908 

24.400 

13  95 

18 

381. 000 

805 

13, 3C0 

13  00 

14 

348, 520 

8  10 

7,960 

10  77 

Total 
product. 


long. 
347.835 
356.954 
402. 138 
424,873 
394.300 
356,480 


Average 

yaluo 
per  ton. 


$U  34 

10  49 

10  75 

10  22 

8  99 

82C 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table  how  the  depression  in  smelting 
furnaces  has  been  accentuated  since  1852 : 


Years. 


1852 
1853 
1854 
lH5r> 
1850 
1857 
1858 
1850 
1860 
18CI 
1862 
18G3 
1804 
1865 
1806 
18C7 
1868 
18G9 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 


Number 

of 

Product. 

furnaces. 

TOTIS. 

18 

85.210 

23 

118,873 

28 

148,063 

28 

145, 428 

29 

158, 032 

26 

145, 783 

•  26 

163,010 

27 

103. 9  J6 

25 

183, 910 

26 

188,100 

25 

208.750 

25 

229.  208 

27 

208, 900 

31 

287,380 

31 

313, 400 

26 

278,700 

24 

287.735 

28 

349,307 

28 

357, 758 

30 

804,890 

83 

435, 490 

34 

802, 160 

24 

336,600 

25 

203, 114 

15 

236,723 

15 

239,830 

15 

265.357 

14 

224,832 

20 

347, 835 

10 

350, 054 

20 

402, 138 

10 

424, 873 

18 

394,800 

14 

356,480 

Value. 


Value 
per 
ton. 


$1,234,665  20 
2,370.428  44 
3, 440, 302  20 
3. 431, 437  87 
3. 470. 080  54 
2. 857, 265  GO 
2.045.406  n 
2.747,4.^8  83 

2.  976. 027  19 
2. 034. 044  63 
8,  279,  856  STy 
3,482,549  90 
4.  137, 562  00 
4. 415. 202  40 
4, 948, 845  50 
4,  068. 175  00 

3.  924, 908  5i 
4, 773, 837  76 
5. 017, 289  00 
6. 655, 455  84 
8,039,422  72 
9,263.578  50 
5, 577. 600  00 
4. 124, 796  00 
2.  888, 250  79 
2.041,872  78 
2, 676, 697  70 
2. 243. 931  90 
3.045.069  92 
3.744,825  45 
4.322,235  00 
4, 343, 610  40 
3,468,403  00 
2,946.202  00 


$14  50 
10  91 
23  22 
23  18 

22  00 
19  GO 

17  97 
16  70 
16  18 
15  CO 
15  Gl 
15  10 
15  42 
15  UH 
15  82 
H  7fl 
13  04 

13  05 

14  02 
14  32 

18  46 

23  38 

10  57 
14  07 
12  20 

11  04 
10  18 

10  08 

11  34 
10  40 
10  75 
10  22 

8  80 
8  26 


Mineral 
employed. 


Tont. 
256.183  I 
369, 062 
487.960 
454,548 
401,425 
4'A990 
488,759 
469,  720 
507.250 
5-.'0, 950 
581,511 
6.t7, 170 
742. 600 
819.600 
852,200 
773. 700 
816.650 
060.755 
1, 000, 775 


850. 084 
906,973 
1,002.000 
864,850 
703,310 


Fuel. 


Tons. 
U6,680 
174,855 
231. 352 
223. 682 
240.455 
216,023 
241,322 
237,857 
242,600 
241,700 
262. 840 
284.330 
327, 700 
^M,  160 
375.300 
339,450 
350.230 
419.631 
453.892 
503,400 
572,700 
517.530 
410,210 
367, 070 
270,060 
281,800 
304.900 
258,450 
371.200 
39J).  775 
455.780 
495.596 
442. 005 
898,810 


Namber 

of 
laborers. 


1.310 
2.108 
2,204 
2,205 
2.287 
2.187 
2,419 
2.270 
2,282 
2.253 
2,443 
2,372 
2,783 
2.928 
2.998 
2.  .160 
2.387 
2.633 
2,648 
2,623 
3,04S 
3,060 
2,458 
2.020 
1,640 
1,418 
1.426 
1.417 
1,820 
1.966 
2.043 
2,013 
1,600 
1.341 


ROLLING-MILLS. 

Workiug 24 

Shot  down 8 

Number  of  laborers 8,38D 


Contumption. 

Tons  (2,200  ponnda). 

Pig-iron :J79,358 

Other  iron 352,821 

Scrap-iron 62,196 

Coal  and  fuel 581,883 
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Production, 


Products. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Value 
per  ton. 

Rftils 

Tons. 
4.8C8 
1.181 
0,4()a 
4,3»3 

$108,045  20 
31, 847  51 
182. 63i>  90 
114,459  01 

$22  10 
26  97 

Rolled  steel 

Other  steel --  --  

19  30 

Steel  wire 

20  03 

Total 

10,005 

430. 988  2B 

Average 

21  JKi 

V7IND0V7.GLASS  AND  GLASSWAKB  WORKS,  PROVINCE  OF  HAINAUT.  1885. 

EstablishmeDts : 

Working 59 

Shutdown 7 

Molting  furnaces : 

Working IGO 

Not  working 75 

Pots : 

Working 1,1G3 

Not  working 501 

Flatfoning-fnruacoH : 

Working IB-i 

Not  working 59 

Laborers  employed 8,322 

Consumption  of  coal tons..  584,721 

Production, 

Window-glass 29metcr8..        22,448,000 

Value $6,884,782  30 

.  Bottles number..  4.510,000 

Value 189,938  00 

Other  glassware value..      $390,098  30 

PLATE-GLASS  WORKS. 

Establishments,  working 3 

Melting  furnaces : 

Working 6 

Networking 3 

Pot«: 

Working 80 

Not  working , 28 

Flattening  furnaces .• 98 

Laborers  employed 1,440 

Consumption  of  coal tons..  58,756 

Production, 

Plate-glass 29  meters..     286,000 

Value $9S5,034 
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mau  with  a  loom  able  to  proilace  the  article  iu  vogae  will  gain  from  10 
to  20  francs— about  $2  to  $4  per  day — another  with  a  loom  producing  u 
less  stylish  fabric  will  make  but  2  or  3  francs — say  from  40  to  GO  cents 
per  day.  Till  the  year  1872  work  was  regular  enough  at  St.Etienuo. 
Economical  workmen  grew  rich,  and  most  of  the  houses  in  the  city  were 
built  by  them.  Since  then  the  condition  of  workmen  has  been  less  fa- 
vorable, wages  have  been  smaller,  and  many  have  been  out  of  employ- 
ment. The  manufacturer,  too,  has  suflfere^l,  and  now  that  business  has 
revived  it  is  hard  to  find  the  skilled  labor  which  is  needed.  The  rib- 
bon production  of  St.  Etienne  formerly  amounted  to  110,000,000  francs 
($25,000,000)  yearly;  this  included  braids  also,  which  are  now  princi- 
pally manufactured  at  St.  Chamond.  Today  the  combined  production 
of  St.  Etienne  and  St.  Cbamond  is  estimated  at  not  above  90,000,000 
francs— say  $18,000,000  yearly.  Till  the  year  1872  two-thirds  of  the 
ribbons  manufactured  were  for  exportation.  To-day  those  destined  for 
exportatiop  do  not  exceed  one-third.  It  is  alleged  by  the  manufact- 
urers that  this  great  chancre  is  due  to  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
in  imposing  such  an  enormous  tariff  upon  their  productions.  It  is 
stated  by  the  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  that  the  exportation 
of  ribbons  to  the  United  States  formerly  ran  as  high  as  25,000,000  or 
30,000,000  francs.  If  this  be  true,  there  is  certainly  a  very  great  change 
from  the  past  to  the  present  figures. 

From  publications  made  by  the  "chamber  of  textiles,''  an  approxi- 
mate estimate  has  been  made  of  the  total  ribbon  production  of  St.  Eti- 
enne for  the  years  1881,  1882,  1883.  A  table  is  hereto  annexed  and 
made  a  part  of  this  report.  This  table  shows  that,  unfortunate  as  was 
the  year  1881  for  the  ribbon  department,  still  the  total  valuation  of  the 
ribbon  production  for  that  year  was  63,400,000  francs.  This  was 
4,210,000  francs  more  than  the  production  of  1882.  I  cannot  give  more 
accurately  than  I  have  the  ribbon  production  of  St.  Etienne  for  the 
years  1884  and  1885.  The  only  ofiQcial  figures  for  these  years  must  be 
taken  from  the  declared  export  tables  from  this  consular  district  to  the 
United  States.  From  the  table  given  below  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
total  ribbon  exportation  to  the  United  States  for  1884  was  $570,243.02, 
and  for  1885  was  $498,323.07,  the  decrease  for  1885  being  $77,919.45. 
The  total  exportation  of  ribbons  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  1886 
is  $703,271.60,  showing  an  increase  of  $294,948.03  over  the  jear  1885. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  very  decided  improvement  this  year 
iu  the  I  ibbon  exports  to  the  United  States. 


Articlea. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1680. 

Silk  ribbons 

$675,735  25 

105, 182  05 

1,797  78 

J3, 143  40 

Gl,868  00 

$307, 109  02 

771, 160  34 

1, 078  99 

2, 758  60 

102,  512  20 

$215.556  50 

282. 517  47 

3. 650  09 

$316,965  51 

113,341  64 

4,802  23 

$541,609  32 
157, 511  68 

Velvet  ribbons 

Elastio  ribbons 

3,47174 

Cravats 

Trimmings,  &o 

81,512  96 

63,214  29 

00,678  85 

Total 

857, 727  38 

1,185,218  75 

576,243  02 

498,323  OT 

793.271  00 

METALLURGY. 

In  the  report  of  my  predecessor  for  the  calendar  year  1881  the  con- 
dition of  French  metallurgy  is  stated  to  have  been  iu  that  year  excep- 
tionally good.  During  the  year  1883  its  condition  was  still  prosperous, 
notwithstanding  the  disastrous  monetary  crisis,  which  seriously  afifected 
every  other  branch  of  trade.  The  metjdlurgic  industry,  however,  re- 
mained intact,  and  kept  up  firm  and  remunerative  prtSfiifi  The  French 
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by  the  state.  Beiug  under  tbe  apprehension  that  a  repurchase  of  their 
roads  by  the  state — provided  in  the  different  charters  and  warmly  ad 
vocated  by  influential  political  parties — mi^ht  be  carried,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  apply  lor  a  revision  of  the  old  charters.  .  In  the  mean  time 
they  restricted  their  orders  to  their  most  pressing  needs,  prudently  con- 
forming themselves  to  the  marked  decline  in  their  receipts. 

Besides  this,  the  crisis,  already  bad  enough,  was  aggravated  by  the 
competition  of  the  large  metallurgical  establishments  which  had  been 
erected  at  St.  Nazaire,  at  Bayonne,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  new  plants  had  raised  the  producing  capacity  of  French  metallargy 
to  600,000  tons  per  year,  while  the  home  consumption  did  not  exceed 
250,000  or  300,000,  leaving  thereby  on  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer  a 
surplus  of  at  least  300,000  tons,  which  could  not  be  sent  abroad,  save  at 
prices  almost  ruinous.  Thus  was  exportsVtion,  which  means  successful 
competition  with  England,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  rendered  impossible. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  stocks  ac 
cumulated  and  prices,  from  the  beginning  of  1883  to  the  close  of  the 
same  year,  went  gradually  but  steadily  down.  Merchant  iron,  bars, 
plates,  &c.,  decreased  from  195  francs  in  January  to  160  in  December 
in  theParis  markets.  Bessemer  steel  rails  were,  in  December,  worth 
160  franco,  while  in  the  flush  times,  before  the  crisis,  180  was  the  min- 
imum price,  and  the  cost  price  in  the  Loire  district  exceeded  160  francs. 
Hence  further  manufacturing  of  this  article  became  impossible.  To 
sum  up,  the  year  1883  was  characterized  by  overproduction  and  low 
prices,  such  as  generally  did  not  pay  the  producer,  and  feverish  and  uncer- 
tain trade.  Furnaces  had  to  be  put  out  of  blast  in  the  north  and  Moselle 
region,  as  well  as  in  the  Loire  district,  and  mills  had  to  be  stopped  in 
order  to  check  overproduce.  Many  workmen  were  dismissed,  wages 
were  reduced,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  strikes  followed,  and  up  to 
the  end  of  the  year  the  crisis  remained  in  full  force.  The  total  produc- 
tion of  French  metallurgy,  foundry-iron,  forge  iron,  and  steel  included, 
amounted  to — 

Toiui. 

1681 3.070.036 

1882 3.570»296 

188:^ 3.524,500 

1884  2,750.318 

showing  at  the  end  of  1882  an  increase  of  d00,260,  and  at  the  close  of 
1883  a  decrease  of  45,796  tons,  leaving  to  the  year  1883  an  excess  of  pro- 
duction over  1881  of  454,464  tons. 

The  following  fi;?ures  show  to  what  degree  the  metallurgical  portion 
of  this  district — the  departments  of  the  Loire  and  the  Isere — took  part 
in  the  general  production.  Participating  with  299,949  tons  in  a  total 
production  of  3,524,500,  the  two  departments  represented  in  1883  about 
8^  per  cent,  of  the  general  output,  while  in  1881  they  shared  in  it  with 
a  little  more  than  10  per  cent.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  that  some 
orders  given  in  July,  1883,  to  works  in  the  Loire  region  by  the  war  and 
marine  department  greatly  aided  the  district  and  helped  to  keep  up  its 
activity.  This  region  still  maintains  its  supremacy  in  finished  products, 
especially  in  war  and  marine  materials.  It  stands  at  the  head  of  all  the 
French  metallurgical  districts  in  the  production  of  steel,  and  although 
the  manufacturing  of  steel  rails  no  longer  pays  and  must  be  abandoned, 
still  its  steel  may  be  destined  to  bring  relief  to  its  metallurgical  inter- 
ests, as,  to  all  appearances,  it  is  to  the  steel  that  belongs  the  coming 
age. 
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industry,  1882  and  1883,  was  about  half  a  million  of  tons  larger  than  in 
1881,  in  consequence  of  which  the  demand  for  the  universal  fuel  in- 
creased proportionable'.  A  statistical  table  published  in  the  jScko  des 
MineSy  by  Mr.  F.  Laur,  gives  the  quantity  of  coal  mined  in  the  Loire 
region  as  amounting  to  3,620,550  tons  for  1882,  and  to  3,651,860  tons 
for  1883.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that,  as  to  the  quantity  of  coal 
mined,  these  years  cannot  be  accounted  unsuccessful,  yet  the  general 
calamity  brought  on  by  the  financial  and  industrial  crisis  in  metallurgy 
had  a  damaging  effect  upon  mining  interests,  resulting  in  the  retrench- 
ment of  wages  of  employes.  The  following  table  shows  the  produc- 
tion of  coal  in  this  consular  district  for  the  year  1884: 


Consular  diatrict 


Valae. 


Department  of  tho  Loire  . 
Department  of  Is^re 


080 
$9,573,428  00 
31,69 


The  following  will  show  the  production  of  coal  in  the  department  of 
the  Loire  for  the  respective  yexirs : 

Tons. 

1881 3.479,356 

1882 3,568,909 

1883 3,586,802 

1884 3,152.184 

The  decrease  for  the  year  18S4  from  1883  being  499,(»76  tons. 

The  following  translation  of  an  extract  from  the  Echo  des  Mines  by 
Mr.  F.  Laur,  engineer  of  mines,  is  interesting  for  the  information  con- 
tained in  it  on  the  subject  of  mines  and  metallurgy. 

Output  of  coal  from  the  hiuin  of  the  Loire  in  188:}. 

[Result  of  semi-annnal  reports  of  oar  fivo  principal  companies  in  1883.] 

Tons. 

Fir«iiiny  and  RoohMa-Moli^re 585,444 

Montrambert-Berandi^re  and  Montcel 591,675 

Loire 460.998 

MineaofSt.  Etienne 577.110 

Rive-de-Gier  companies 204, 932 


Total  output  from  the  basin  of  St.  Etienne 3, 110,910 

Rive-de-Gfier 488,143 

Total 3,599,05:* 

The  total  output  bad  been  St.  Etienne 3,055,718 

Rive-de-Gier 513,191 


Total 3.568,909 

The  output,  then,  of  1883  exceeded  that  of  1882  by  about  30,000  tons- 

The  JScho  gives  the  production  of  the  two  basins  of  the  Nord  and  o^ 
the  Pas-de-Calais,  making  together  10,051,459  tons. 

On  the  metallurgic  production  of  the  Loire  wo  have  interesting  fig- 
ures.   From  official  statistics  we  could  not  get  so  much  in  six  months. 

The  production  of  the  Loire  in  1883,  compared  with  that  of  1882,  is  the 
following : 


Prodncta. 

1882. 

18S3. 

Ore 

Tom. 
68.547 
84,290 

133,405 

TofU. 
63.396 

Iron .         ..              

73,768 

Steel ■ ""        ' 

118,390 

• 

Total 

.,Cob 

254.454 

^      KH.w 

c^^^ 

EUROPE. 
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As  can  be  seen,  there  is  a  decrease  of  25,000  tons  in  the  manufactured 
article,  iron  and  steel  about  10  per  cent.  If  the  ore  has  suffered  a  dim- 
inution of  only  4,000  tons,  it  is  because  there  must  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  department  foreign  ore,  which  is  again  a  bad  symptom. 

THE  METALLUEGIOAL  PBODUOTION  IN  AMERICA. 

The  condition  of  metallurgy  in  America  is  analogous  to  that  in  Eu- 
rope. In  1883,  if  the  production  was  not  diminished,  the  prices,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  sensibly  lowered.  Many  owners  of  foundries  put  out 
their  fires  because  the  future  promised  no  more  remunerative  prices. 
The  year  1883  produced,  in  round  numbers,  4,948,000  tons  of  ore:  in 
1882,  the  yield  had  been  4,023,000,  say  an  increase  of  325,000  tons.  The 
production  of  steel  rails  in  1883  was  inferior,  by  100,000  tons,  to  that  of 
the  preceding  year.  To  sum  up,  it  is  to  be  seen  that  our  neighbors, 
the  American  iron-men,  cannot  congratulate  themselves  more  than 
their  European  brethren  on  the  results  of  1883.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  they  allege  excess  of  production  as  the  principal  cause  of 
this  state  of  things.  It  is  the  same  on  this  side.  Met^illurgy  realizes, 
to  some  extent,  Pharaoh's  dream  of  seven  fat  kine  always  followed  by 
seven  lean  kine:  the  number  seven  varies,  but  the  succession  of  the  kine 
remains  invariable. 

For  any  information  about  the  glove  business  of  Grenoble,  the  lace 
industry  of  Le  Puy,  the  cotton  goods  of  Terare,  the  "Chartreuse''  of 
Voiron,  and  the  glass  manufactories  of  St.  Just,  I  have  to  rely  exclu- 
sively on  the  table  of  declared  exports,  herewith  inclosed,  being  left  ab- 
solutely without  any  other  statistical  information. 

DANIEL  COLEMAN, 

Commercial  Agent 

United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

St.  Etienne^  January  1, 1887. 


A.--rot«Z  rihhon  production  of  St,  EHenne  duHng  the  years  1881  ♦  18a2,  1883. 


Prod  acts. 


Pure  silk,  black 

Pure  velvet,  one  color 

Pnreailk,  fl^ared 

Silk  and  cotton  mixed : 

Black 

One  color 

Figured 

Velvet: 

Pnreailk 

SUk  and  cotton  mixeil 

Cravats : 

Pnreailk 

Silk  and  cotton  mixed 

TrinmiinKs.  braids,  fringes,  &o  . 

Hat  ribbons 

Elastic  ribbons 


Total. 


188L 


Franci. 


80,300,000  < 


i 


12,200.000 

200,000  . 
2,400,000  I 

2,600,000 
1, 700, 000 
5,000,000 
4,000,000 
5,000,000 


1882. 


Francs. 
10,000,000 
15,000,000 
3,600,000 

2.130,000 
5, 200, 000 
3,000,000 

200,000 
4. 000,  COO 

1. 350. 000 
3,000,000 
2, 330, 000 
8,400.000 
5,  COO,  000 


63,400,000    50,210,000 


1883. 


Franc9. 
9,000,000 
16. 000. 000 
1,600,000 

2,550.000 
lU,  200, 000 
2,500,000 

1,000,000 
15.000,000 

1,000,000 
3. 61 0,000 
700,000 
3. 500, 000 
4,000,OUO 


68,650,000 
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GERMANY. 


GERMANY. 


Report  oj  Consul- General  Emne^  of  Berlin. 

The  uuiversal  complaint  of  German  trade  and  industry  in  1885  wa» 
caueed  less  by  stagnation  and  decline  of  business  than  by  low  and  un- 
profitable prices.  It  will  appear  from  the  subjoined  comparative  table 
that  the  commercial  balance  against  Germany  in  1885  was  higher  by 
about  $14,000,000  than  in  1884,  while  the  year  1883,  showing  the  largest 
amount  of  exports,  closed  with  an  excess  of  about  $3,000,000  exports 
over  imports.  Official  returns  give  the  following  figures  of  Germany's 
special  commerce  (exclusive  of  goods  in  transit)  in  the  last  fourteen 
years : 


Years. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Years. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

1872 

$825,498,000 
1,013,660,000 
874,174,000 
851, 205, 000 
931, 365, 000 
947.240.000 
885, 905,  OUO 

$586,574,000 
592, 620, 000 
599, 046, 000 
605.820.000 
606, 750, 000 
657, 451, 000 
640,220,000 

1879 

$926,534,000 
913,020,000 
871,080,000 
744, 040, 000 
775, 880, 000 
781,830,000 
711,620,000 

$671,180,000 

1873 

1880 

1881                     .     - 

723;  5^  000 

1874 

709,  ^0  000 

1875 

1882 

750.220,000 

]87« 

1883   

778.200.000 

1877 

1884 

77ii.0Q2,0O0 

1878 

1885 

603,770,000 

GERMANY'S    INDUSTRIAL    PBOaBESS    DURING  THE  LATTER  HALF   OF 

THE  CENTURY. 

A  comparison  of  the  state  of  industry  twenty -five  years  ago  with  that 
of  the  present  time  is  quite  instructive."  Taking  standard  conditions  as 
100,  the  upward  tendency  will  be  seen  by  the  figures,  put  in  juxtapo- 
sition, for  the  latest  years  reported  : 

standard  conditloDS  and 
proportionate  increase. 

Population 100  in  1860 

Ontptof  coal 100  in  1861 

Pig-iron  produced 100  ip  1861 

Sugar  produced 100  in  1871-72: 

Beer  produced 100  in  1872 

Total  imports  for  homo  consumption 100  in  1872 

Exports 100  in  1872 

Length  of  railroads 100  in  1868 

Number  of  post-offices..-. 100  in  1874 

Number  of  telegraph  offices 100  in  1871 

Goods  traffic  on  large  rivers  and  canals  100  vi  1860 

Sea  trade  in  German  ports 100  in  1874 

Pig-iron  consumed 100  in  1872 

Coal  consumed 100  in  1872 

Petroleum  consumed 100  in  1866 

Cotton  consumed 100  in  1866 

Jute  consumed 100  in  1866 

Chili  saltpeter  consumed 100  in  1872  , 

Though,  to  judge  from  the  figures  first  above  given,  it  must  be  granted 
that,  generally  speaking,  a  great  change,  beginning  1872,  has  taken 
place,  viz.,  decreased  imports  and  increased  exports.    It  will  be  observed 
that  1885  shows  a  sudden  decline  by  $84,000,000  as  compared  with  ex 
ports  in  1884. 

The  causes  of  this  decline  may  be  attributable  partly  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  cholera  last  year  both  in  Italy  and  Spain,  where  stringent 
preventive  measures  were  taken,  which  materially  affected  importation. 


124.1] 

nl885 

412.5  i 

nl885 

617.1] 

ul8^ 

602.3  i 

nl884-'85 

152. 8  i 

nl884-'<^ 

131.2] 

nl884 

190.7  3 

inl884 

214.3] 

nl683 

167.9 

inl8S3 

225.4 

nl883 

370.0] 

mlbei 

181.0] 

nia54 

155.6] 

ml884 

177.5 

in  1884 

14L8 

inl8S4 

346.6] 

Lnl8B4 

3276.7 

in  1884 

624,0 

in  1884 
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Another  cause  consisted  in  the  nhfovorable  economical  condition  of 
France,  England,  the.  United  States,  and  of  liurge  portions  of  South 
America ;  while  Kussia's  almost  prohibitive  rates  of  duty  did  not  foster 
the  importation  of  German  articles.  But  the  principal  cause  of  the  de- 
crease of  imports  by  316.4  million  marks  ($76,400,000)  and  of  exports 
by  344.7  millions  ($82,000,000)  in  value  during  the  year  1885  as  against 
1884  must  be  ascnbed  to  the  steady  decline  of  prices  both  of  raw  mate- 
rial and  manufactured  articles. 


A. — Average  wholesale  prices  of  ehirf  artiolea  in  tihe  Germaw  Empire  during  ikeyeare  1880- 
1885  and  in  the  month  of  August,  1886. 


▲rtioles,  measarea,  and  namoe  of  market. 


Wheat  (per  1000  kilograms =22  cwt) : 

Berlin,  good  quality 

Dantzic  (province  of  West  Praaeia)  .... 

CoIoffne-on-the-Bhine 

Lindau  (Bavaria) 

Kyo  (per  1,000  kiloj^rama  =  22  cwt.) : 

Berlin,  good  qoality 

Cologne 

Lin&a(Hangarlanrye) — 

Barley  (per  1,000  kUograms  s  22  owt.) : 

Dantsic 

Lindau 

Magdeburg 

linnich : 

Oate  (per  1,000  kilograms =22  owt:) : 

Berlin 

Dantaio 

Cologne 

Lindau 

Potato-spirits  (por  10.000  liter=2,200  gal- 
lons) : 

Berlin 

Mannheim  (Baden) 

Posen 

Sugar  (per  100  kilograms =2.2  owt.) : 

(a)  Saw  sugar: 

Cologne,  light  grain,  IM  per  cent 
poiuiaatton,  exclusive  of  sacks. . 

MAgdeburg,  first  qnalitv,  99  por 
cent  potarixalion,  oxoinsive  of 
sacks 

(b)  Sugar  refined : 

Cologne ^ 

Maffdebnrg,  first  quality,  in  loaves. 
Co£fee  (perlOO  kilograms =2.2  cwk): 

Bremen  (Rio)  good  ordinary 

7rankfort-on-the*Main    (Java)  good, 

ordinaiy 

Hamburg  (Santos) 

Mannheim  (Ceylon)  good  middle  qual- 
ity  

Rice  (per  100  kilograms =2.2  cwt ) : 

Bremm  (Rangoon)  peeled,  best  quality. 
Hamburg  (Ruigoon)  lowest  quotation. . 
Herrings  (each  cask,  at  150  kilograms) : 
Stettin: 

Crown  mattios,  including  casks — 
Scottish  mattiefl,  including  casks. . . 
Tobacco,  manufactured   (per   100  kilo- 
grams =22  cwt.): 
Bremen: 

Kentucky,  ordinary,  including 

packing '. 

Brazil,  second  quality 

Hamburg: 

Dommgo 

Brazil -.^ 

Cotton  (100  kilograms  =  2.2  cwt.) : 

Bremen,  good  fidr:  Oomra 

Hamburg  (New  Orleans)  middling 

Wool  (per  100  ldlograms=2.2  cwt.) : 

BerHn,  North  German 

Bi  emeu,  washed,  Buenos  Ayres 


1880. 


$51.8 

4ao 

65.7 
62.1 

44.7 
48.1 
48.6 
50.3 

87.0 
50.4 
46.2 
43.8 

85w2 
85i3 
86.8 
86L7 


14.4 
10.8 
18.8 


15.8 


15.2 


1A.2 
1?.7 


0.2 


44.0 
80.0 


5a2 


6.3 
5.0 


9.7 
8.1 


12.4 
21.8 


26.4 
27.3 


96.1 
31.6 


78.7 
114.8 


1881. 


$52.2 
50.1 
56.8 
6L5 

46.4 
44.8 
5L8 
52.3 

86.2 
50.7 
44.6 
45.6 

35u8 
87.4 
80.5 
37.8 


13.0 
15.5 
12.6 


16.1 


15.6 


19.8 
19.2 


24.8 


4L8 

25.0 


55.7 


e.i 

5.4 


7.8 
7.2 


14.0 
21.0 


26.9 
27.3 


22.5 
29.4 


79.1 
t04.9 


1881 


$48.5 
46L7 
54.0 
57.5 

36w2 
83.0 
42.4 
45.7 

8L8 
46.5 
43.1 
44.4 

31.5 
29.9 
37.0 
89.3 


11.6 
13.1 
1L2 


15.8 


15.2 


19i6 
19.1 


19.7 


85.0 
10.8 


62.4 


5.1 
4.5 


8.1 
7.9 


15.0 
19l8 


26.3 
26.7 


22.2 
30.5 


78.6 
101.8 


1883. 


H4.3 

43.4 
48.5 
54.2 

84.4 
82.4 
87.3 
42.5 

81.6 
44.5 
30.5 
40.5 

80.5 
80.2 
34.7 
82.4 


12.7 
13.9 
12.2 


14.8 


14.3 


18.2 
17.7 


19.6 


87.4 
2L6 


S2.2 


5.1 
4.7 


as 

a4 


15.7 
2L1 


23.2 
26.1 


19.0 
25.9 


78.5 
99L9 


1884. 


$38.5 
37.4 
42.8 
49.9 

34.1 
33.0 
36.4 
43.5 

33.9 
45.3 
41.9 
43.3 

31.2 
8t3 
84.3 
85.7 


1L3 
12.1 
ILO 


n.7 


11.1 


14.0 
14.6 


22.3 


36.$ 
22.3 


40.7 


4.7 


7.9 
6.8 


1885. 


19.6 
1917 

23.8 
25.7 

22.4 
27.2 

76.0 

Digitized  by 


$38.8 
34.1 
41.8 
46.6 

33.4 
81.2 
35.9 
42.3 

8L5 
42.6 
87.9 
3&6 

8L9 
3L8 
83.9 
36.7 


9.9 
10.4 
9.6 


11.9 


11.2 


14.9 
14.1 


19.4 


33.6 
19.3 


47.6 


4.9 
4.4 


7.4 
7.9 


17.9 
18.9 


23.6 
25.0 


22.0 
26.8 


68.7 


August, 
1886. 


$37.24 
83.45 
40. 8t 
49.20 

80.50 
27.84 
3!t.76 
39.86 

28.09 
41.41 
35.12 
38.67 

29.11 
29.50 
82.87 
85.10 


9.2 
8.8 
8.9 


10.3 


9.8 


13.0 
12.6 


2L5 


35.0 
22.5 


49.9 


5.0 
6.1 


7.4 

a6 


10.7 
23.8 


23.8 
23.3 


19.0 
23.3 


7L4 
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606  GERMANY. 

A. — Average  wholesale  prices  of  chief  articles  in  the  German  Empire^  ^-c— ConiiDDe<l. 


Articles,  moMiires,  and  names  of  niarkot. 


Pig-iron  (per  1,000  kilocrams = 22  o wt.) : 
Berlin,  from  the  store : 

Best  Scottish  oast  iron,  No.  1 

English  (Middleboronsh),  No.  3  ... . 
Biealaa,  at  the  works : 

Puddling>iron 

Fonndry-iron 

Dortmund,  at  the  works : 

Bessemer  omde  iron , 

Wostphalian  paddling*iron    

Dosseldorf,  at  the  works : 

Best  German  pnddling-iron 

Best  German  fonndry-iron 

Lead  (per  100  kUograms  =  2.2  cwt.) : 

Berlin 

Halberstadt,  reflned,  soft,  at  tho  works 

Cologne,  donble  refined,  soft 

Mr.  (per  100  kilograms  =  2.2  cwt.) : 

Berlin 

Hamburg,  English,  in  blocks 

Zinc  (per  100  kilograms  «  2.2  cwt) : 

Breslau , 

Cologne 

Tin  (oer  100  kilograms  »  2.2  cwt.) : 

Hamburg 

Petroleum    (per  100  kilograms  =  2.2  cwt. 
with  barrel) : 

Bremen,  American  white  refined 

Stettin,  American  white  R.  P 

Pit  coal  (per  1,000  kilograms  —  22  cwt) : 
Breslau: 

Nether  Silesian  for  gar 

Upper  Silesian  for  gar 

Dantzio,  delivered  on  board  : 

Double  sifted  nut  coal,  English  — 

Scottish,  machine  coal,  lump  coal . . 
Dortmuiid,  at  the  pits: 

Lamp  coal,  for  export 

Puddling-coal.  good  quality 

Saarbruck,  open-burning  coal 


1880. 


$2C.7 
ie.9 

15.0 
17.4 

18.7 
16.3 

19.8 
20.7 

7.9 


7.6 


35.5 
33.5 


&0 
9.0 


45.0 


4.1 
4.4 


2.4 
1.5 


3.1 
3.2 


2.0 
1.4 


1881. 


$1^.4 
15.5 

13.3 
14.8 

10.5 
1J.6 

14.0 
17.4 

7.4 


6.9 


33.4 
32.4 


7.3 
7.3 


47.8 


3.8 
4.1 


2.4 
L5 


3.3 
8.5 


1.9 
1.2 


$19.9 
16.0 

15.7 
16.5 

16.7 
15.4 

15.3 
17.8 

7.1 
6.4 
6.7 

84.9 
85.7 

7.5 

ai 

54.0 


3.4 
8.6 


2.4 
1.4 

3.2 
3.1 

1.8 
L2 
1.9 


1883. 


$19.6 
15.0 

13.2 
15.1 

14.4 
13.7 

18.7 

17.4 

6.4 
5.7 
5.9 

3^6 
33.5 

6.9 
7.8 

49.7 


3.7 
4.0 


2.3 
1.4 

3.1 
3.0 

1.7 
1.4 
1.9 


1884. 


$17.8 
13.9 

12.9 
14.3 

12.6 
12.0 

11.9 
15.0 

5.5 
4.0 
5.1 

29.9 
30.0 

a5 

6.9 
44.0 


3.6 
3.9 


2,3 
1.4 

3.1 
8.1 

1.7 
1.4 
1.9 


1885. 


August. 
1886. 


$1&0 
12.7 

11.5 
13.4 

10.9 
10.5 

10.6 
13.9 

5.0 
5.1 
5.3 

25.3 
23.2 

6.2 
6.7 

46.0  I 


3.5 
3.7 


2.3  I 
1.3 

2.9 

2.8  I 

1.7  , 

1.2 

1.9 


$15.2 
11.9 

9i4 
11.6 

a9 

8.5 

9.7 
11.6 

6.3 
5.6 
6.1 

2L2 
20.0 

0.1 
&5 

52.5 


29 
5.1 


2.3 
1.3 

2.8 
2.C 

1.5 
I.O 
1.8 


Many  manafactarers  carried  on  their  busiuess  with  a  profit  next  to 
nothing,  and,  in  nnmerous  instances,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  retaini- 
ing,  in  anticipation  of  better  times,  skillful  laborers,  who,  if  dismissed, 
would  go  to  fill  the  ranks  of  dreaded  competitors. 

In  1886,  however,  signs  of  a  revival  of  business  were  noticed,  and 
prices  show  towards  the  end  of  1886  a  considerable  rise,  as  compared 
with  prices  in  June  last,  especially  in  metals,  cotton,  hemp,  wool,  silk, 
and  flax,  while  cereals  declined. 

Exporters  stated  to  me  that  consumption  of  stock  had  given  the  first 
incentive  to  trade  in  many  instances.  But  in  my  opinion  there  can 
bo  no  doubt  that  a  brisk  exportation  set  in  when  the  United  States 
sent  large  orders  in  consequence  of  the  strikes  and  labor  disturbances 
then  prevaliing  at  home. 

According  to  consular  reports  the  German  Empire  exported  to  the 
United  States  in  the  year  ending  September,  188G,  $76,688,045.18,  as 
against  $59,768,743.79  in  1885,  making  a  total  increase  of  $16,819,801.39 
in  1886,  the  largest  amount  thus  far  reported  in  any  one  year. 
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B^—  Value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Berlin  to  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1886. 


Articles. 


Albums 

Amber 

Animals  (oxen) 

Art,  works  of P^... 

Artifloial  flowers 

Baskets,  cane  ware 

Books 

Bristles,  brashes,  horse  hiur. . 
Buttons: 

Glass,  metal,  wooden 

Vegetable  ivory 

Chemicals,  drags,  dyes,  ink  . . 

Chromes 

Colors 

Colors,  aniline 

Dress  and  piece  goods : 

Cotton  and  cotton  mixed 
goods  

Linen    and    linen  mixed 
goods , 

Silk  and  silk  mixed  goods . 

Velvet  and  plash  goods ... 

Woolen  and  woolen  mixed 

goods  

Earthen  ware 

Embroideries,  crochet  covers.. 

Engravings 

Fancy  feathers 

Fancy  goods,  notions,  toys 

Feather  trmmiugs 

Furniture 

Furs,  articles  made  of 

Gas-bamers 

Glass,  manufactures  of 

Glucoso  and  dextrine 

Gntta  percha  shields 

llousehold  elfects 

India-rubber  goods 

Instruments,  musical : 

Accordeons,  &c 

Pianos  and  pianinos 

Instruments,  sciontilio ...... 

Ivory  piano-keys 

Jewelry 

Jute  bagging 

Lanoline 

Leather: 

Gloves  and  glove  leather 

Manufactures  of. 


Fourth 
quarter,  1885. 


$61,030  U 
***i'625'78 


Lfqnors,  malt  and  distilled 

Lithographs 

Machines 

Metal: 

Manufactures  of 

Brass,  bronze,  and  spelter 
goods 

Cuivre  poll  articles 

Zinc  goods 

Minerals 

Mother-of-pearl 

Mouldings,  gilded 

Oil  paintings 

Oleographs 

Paper : 

Fancy 

Manufactures  of 

Photographs 

Plants 

Porcelain  waro 

Rags,  wastepaper 

Keady-made  clothing 

Cloaks,  woolen,  &,c 

Jerseys 

Shawls 

Kennets 

Silver,  articles  made  of 

Sise  for  painters 

StaCoaries 

Sagar,  eapillary 

Simdrles 


2,685  72 

634  07 

2,017  03 

2,013  44 

10, 515  33 
5.028  65 

03,088  01 
2, 647  22 

26, 885  67 


4,807  00 
5, 963  08 

1,180  no 

35, 216  86 

66,771  95 
2. 243  71 

20. 800  58 
6,633  87 
6,048  16 
6,  877  45 
0, 522  47 
1, 348  62 


2, 742  07 

8,492  55 

218  81 


78  30 

10. 778  04 
8.254  48 
4. 707  49 


69,  581  03 

8,904  14 

6, 101  65 

562  38 


35, 564  41 

11,873  91 

2,016  26 

3, 038  09 

107  10 


499  19 

28.4:{7  54 

2,899  30 

40, 705  38 

25.  OOrj  55 

3, 372  64 

758  M 

1,618  13 

4, 579  50 

.'>,424  37 

65,676  90 

9. 306  98 

7,630  44 

5,360  63 


3,583  44 
49,648  91 


First 
quarter,  1880. 


$32, 385  85 
778  42 


3. 132  17 

352  78 

3, 489  53 

0, 710  40 

25, 937  00 
0,549  23 

35.510  25 
4, 463  83 

11,541  97 

22, 295  07 


523  18 

9, 277  47 
2, 891  19 
82, 502  24 

78, 825  61 


32,026  70 
8,855  90 
4. 254  65 
7, 267  82 
676  07 
1,044  82 


645  83 

14, 59G  96 

660  2i 

238  00 


18,521  70 
7. 742  92 
4,168  90 


86,166  92 

6, 681  70 

7,554  43 

840  47 


12, 189  33 

8, 379  93 

963  66 

11,152  25 


271  56 

247  12 

1,808  76 

29.  809  27 

15, 0G8  yo 

1.011  07 


775  2G 

10.  054  09 
27,  3e0  24 

141.652  00 
195, 232  GO 
42.  999  47 

11,  929  20 


Second 
quarter,  1886. 


$142, 971  09 

788  98 


857  14 
32  86 


20,005  89 


1, 395  63 

764  69 

655  60 

0.  659  75 

7.  ICO  39 

19, 749  66 
9,852  00 

48, 145  21 
5, 524  99 

12, 883  70 

22, 788  97 


8, 787  50 

2,809.a3 

3,259  36 

245, 146  24 

204, 502  40 

830  66 

10.661  14 

7.512  97 

35, 035  22 

7.  789  70 

1,686  70 

73  9rf 

9, 013  70 

936  70 

5, 305  53 

8,888  26 

622  38 

1,594  00 

1, 209  69 

15, 381  79 
4. 524  92 
2,  840  02 
1,474  17 
116  00 
2, 348  30 
1,405  96 

55, 953  50 

18, 776  78 

12, 608  42 

42  90 

907  38 

13,673  70 

7.763  74 
1.048  22 
9. 439  28 
371  40 
1. 164  GK 


Third 
quarter,  1886. 


Total. 


3.451  00 
1,718  85 

29.  ."00  70 

20.014  10 

2,  :i64  39 


4(i3  C3 
37,  805  89 
99, 504  43 
130. 067  K8 
52,806  66 
4, 940  95 
11,280  30 
754  62 


$328, 546  65 
500  99 

3,668  67 
984  19 
5, 318  71 
4. 838  84 
11,452  83 

21,803  18 
40, 108  81 

CO,  724  98 
31.604  97 
2, 154  50 


81,744  10 


10, 007  26 

32,741  52 

57, 332  79 

442,832  41 

80, 151  04 

16,150  80 

3. 146  36 

114  24 


25, 166  14  , 
7, 178  32  I 

55, 768  48 
1.  684  52 
7,967  91 

19, 099  :6 


5, 103  76 

1, 044  70 

1. 016  43 

205. 638  70 

180,913  54 

666  56 

13. 299  09 

10, 267  91 

41,090  23 

07, 522  27 

1.384  15 

4, 148  00 

15,411  .52 

728  04 

0. 498  73 

4.885  30 

230  24 

81  41 

2, 052  05 

15,692  64 
8.  637  61 
8.4.')5  54 
3, 677  86 


2,  .588  08 
773  42 

108,897  10  I 

10, 432  99  i 

9, 258  72 

665  90 

1.323  16 

23, 426  60 

46,  885  73 

.  2.613  72 

CO,  742  81 

367  07 

514  4G 


51,65149 


$564, 940  n 
2.068  89 
1,025  78 
5,064  80 
7,566  77 
6,861  25 
17, 905  67 
27, 343  06 

81,368  13 
29, 608  20 
203,412  85 
14. 500  57 
69,279  26 
04, 283  20 


19,221  44 

19, 096  68 

8,947  88 

568.504  10 

637, 013  50 

3, 746  03 

76, 787  51 

32, 270  65 

87. 328  26 

89.457  24 

13, 269  39 

6, 615  42 

24,425  22 

1,664  74 

15. 192  16 

.'16. 863  07 

1,637  67 

1,914  01 

3, 340  04 

60. 375  07 
29, 150  93 
20, 171  95 
5, 152  03 
116  00 
4.  937  28 
2. 179  38 

320, 598  55 

50, 796  62 

3.^5fe3  21 

2.111  65 

2, 230  54 

84,  an  10 

74. 903  31 

6.041  80 

90, 372  43 

845  57 

1,679  14 

770  75 

53. 038  84 

52,  625  78 

166.  6.36  42 

97, 780  98 

9.  .533  50 

758  88 

18.954  28 

91, 181  01 

189, 621  83 

780. 229  79 

287,497  28 

71,721  66 

31,726  49 

868  86 

857  14 

32  86 

3,688  44 

S08,U35S9 
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B\— Value  of  declared  exporteft'om  the  cimaular  dUirict  of  BerKny  4^, — Coutinaed. 


Article*. 

Fonrth 
quarter,  188j. 

First 
quarter,  1886. 

Second 
qocrter,  1886. 

Third 
quarter,  18S& 

TotaL 

Tkoftter ftppar&tas68 

$286  79 

6,188  17 

822(8 

2.985  64 

27,841  83 

$286  79 

Trimmings 

$30,^18  28 

3U8  69 

2.770  08 

37,588  09 

$17,097  88 

$29,785  87 

196  64 

1,792  42 

•  22, 676  78 

83,489  71 

Winea 

1, 417  9t 

Wood,  moDafaotarea  of 

Yarn,  woolen  and  worsted 

1.633  88 
86,466  85 

9.181  S2 
124.023  55 

Total  for  year  ending 

.  September  80, 1886 

Total  for  year  ending 
September  80, 1885 

811,960  60 
867,807  17 

1,138,952  86 
961,850  80 

1. 528. 855  74 
1,051,692  85 

2,230,613  60 
1,703,901  14 

5,704,882  90 
4, 584, 760  96 

Increase 

177,092  66 

471,662  89 

626,712  46 

1,  ma,  121  24 

Decrease 

65^846  67 
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QEBMANY. 


Tbe  following  table  Bbows  in  what  artiolea  Germany's  total  exports 
to  all  foreign  coantries  in  1886  (first  nine  months)  exceeded  the  figures 
reported  for  same  period  in  1885 : 

D. — Oerman  imparts  and  exports  of  some  of  the  cMef  articles  during  the  first  nine  months 
{January  1  to  September  30)  of  the  calendar  years  1886  and  1685. 


Artidea. 


Pig,  sonp,  loop,  aod  WMte  inm Hons. 

MannflMtureeofiTon do.. 

Cotton do.. 

Cotton  yam do.. 

Cotton  goods... do.. 

Bawaheep'awool do.. 

Woolen  yarn do.. 

Woolen  goods do.. 

Silk A do.. 

Silk  and  half  silk  goods do.. 

Linen  and  into  > am  andthiead do.. 

Linen  and  Jote  goods do.. 

Leather do  . 

Leather  goods do.. 

Wood  (rough,  cat-,  and  raw) do.. 

Wood  articles do.. 

Wheat do.. 

Kye do.. 

OaU do.. 

Barley do.. 

Pulse do.. 

Rape  and  lin seed do.. 

Potatoes do.. 

Flonr,  starch,  peeled  barley do.. 

Lard do.. 

Batter do.. 

Sggs do.. 

Horses head. 

Cattle do.. 

Hogs do.. 

Sheep do.. 

wine tons. 

Tobacco  leayea do.. 

Coffee do.. 

Kice.. do.. 

Tea do.. 

Sogar do.. 

Brandy  (not  mixed) do.. 

I'etroleom do.. 

Pit  coal  and  coke do.. 


Imports. 


1886. 


117,  fWO 

81.828 

134,016 

16,690 

1.053 

02,518 

15,063 

1.265 

2,702 

881 

10.250 

1,664 

5,102 

600 

1,281.028 

8,053 

210,200 

378,806 

65.058 

212.446 

10,804 

67,458 

21,858 

14,636 

28,684 

8,676 

22,550 

57,155 

08,614 

548,780 

6,718 

30,672 

26,668 

06.505 

58,242 

1,204 

2,108 

331 

261,202 

1.075.048 


1885. 


162,222 

35,582 

110.850 

15,773 

1,180 

82,061 

14,038 

1,244 

2,262 

308 

12,285 

4.433 

5,403 

600 

2.446,764 

0,438 

600,685 

61P.371 

183.100 

302,255 

33.062 

80.610 

37,542 

23,044 

24.081 

2,707 

10,603 

57.667 

78.628 

416, 001 

0,825 

42,488 

20,024 

01,410 

63,006 

1.285 

2,241 

540 

287,817 

1, 878, 116 


Exports. 


1886. 


188S. 


246,636 

190. 9W 

627.678 

56«.320 

8,400 

«.«7 

5,48» 

6.485 

20,231 

17.8I0 

10,417 

7.60 

4.010 

3,894 

21,460^ 

191,506 

712 

«BS 

4,451 

3,5W 

2.514 

1,871 

N412 

6,233 

5,338 

5,206 

4.500 

4.6W 

380.032 

431,  560 

23.783 

ao.48i 

378,800 

611,371 

2,463 

3.882 

12,083 

7. 181 

17,608 

13.114 

0.712 

^86l 

13,645 

IS.  lot 

08,486 

64.182 

121,130 

ioe.3»4 

80 

16 

10,076 

11.557 

1.440 

!,« 

10,207 

13. 2K 

132.702 

145^168 

262,304 

177.897 

1.036,560 

017.068 

20.609 

11,683 

1,723 

3.651 

18 

31 

13 

6 

4 

4 

358,404 

w^m 

51.650 

55.688 

112 

» 

6.600,271 

6.8».366 

*Ton  =  22owt. 

A  noticeable  increase  took  place  in  scrap  and  pfg  iron  (50,000  tons) 
and  manufactures  of  iron  j(68,990  tons). 

Tbe  condition  of  textile  industry  is  reported  to  be  more  favorable  than 
bas  been  the  case  for  many  years  past.  The  increase  of  woolen  yam 
exported  in  tbese  nine  months  amounted  to  about  22,000  cwt. ;  silks  and 
half  silks,  10,000  cwts. ;  linen  and  jute  articles,  4,400  cwt.  An  increase 
is  also  reported  of  exported  wood  and  leather  articles,  of  wine,  &c. 

On  tbe  other  hand,  tbe  quantities  imported  of  nearly  all  the  items  set 
forth  in  Exhibit  C  show  a  decline,  in  some  instances  to  a  very  consid- 
erable extent,  so  that  in  this  year  the  commercial  balance  is  evidently 
in  favor  of  Germany. 

Tbe  first  six  months  of  tbe  German  fiscal  year,  commencing  April  1, 
1886,  show  tbe  following  net  proceeds  of  duties  and  taxes  in  excess  of 
tbe  same  period  of  tbe  preceaing  year,  viz : 

lf»rk« 

Duties 4,203,701 

Tobacco  tax 268,181 

Sugar  tax 9,754,388 

Salt  tax 394,357 

Brandy  tax 1,179,396 

Brewing  tax .^ .         499. 0S2 

Digitized  by  VjOi- 

Total  incieaae 16,299,073 
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The  total  amount  of  revenaes  from  these  sources  being  167,833,500 
marks  in  1886,  against  161,594,487  marks  for  same  half  year  in  1885. 

STATEliENT    OF    A    BEPBESENTATITE    OF    THE    IMPERIAL    OOYEBN- 

MENT. 

In  the  recent  debates  of  theOerman  Beichstag  on  the  enactment  of  the 
German-Spanish  treaty  of  commerce,  in  which  the  Liberal  party  at- 
tempted to  make  the  protective  policy  of  the  OoTernment,  adopted  since 
1879,  responsible  for  the  decline  of  trade  in  1884  and  1885,  the  represent- 
ative in  response  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  chief  articles  of  export 
in  Germany,  such  as  cattle,  sugar,  spirits,  andiron,  had  extraordinarily 
receded  in  price. 

Suppose  [he  demonstrated]  we  Doderlay  to  oar  export  retanis  of  1885  the  prices  of 
the  most  favorable  year  of  the  so-called  ''free-trade  "  period  (prior  to  1879),  we  would 
arrive  at  a  figure  of  4  milliards  of  mark  for  exports  in  1885,  a  figure  which  cannot  be 
shown  by  any  single  year  of  the  free-trade  period. 

He  continued  to  argue  that  it  was  altogether  due  to  the  increased  ex- 
ports within  the  last  years,  chiefly  to  America,  that  Germany  succeeded 
in  getting  back  from  abroad  those  600,000,000  maiks  in  gold,  which,  ow- 
ing to  its  former  unfavorable  commercial  balance,  had  left  the  country. 
As  a  "  reliable  barometer,'^  as  a  <' mathematical  proof  of  the  nature  of 
Ckrmany's  foreign  relations,"  he  mentioned  the  rates  of  exchange  for 
bills,  which  for  two  years  past  had  been  in  favor  of  Germany.  Gold  on 
hand  continued  to  increase,  coming  in  from  abroad.  Two  factors  regu- 
lated commerce  with  foreign  nations :  Balance  between  imports  and  ex- 
ports  of  goods,  and  credit  and  debit  of  public  securities  (stocks  and 
bonds). 

Nevertheless  a  Berlin  paper  of  influence  expresses  the  opinion,  in  the 
face  of  the  above  figures,  that  many  of  the  convinced  adherents  of  the 
dominant  protective  policy  begin  to  entertain  doubts  about  the  success 
of  the  latter.  They  compare  the  period  of  the  very  first  commercial 
treaties  with  the  politico-commercial  events  of  more  recent  years  with 
a  view  to  imminent  political  disturbances  most  likely  to  occur  before 
long.  Those  treaties  were  concluded  for  a  number  of  years;  the  exte- 
rior calmness  of  commercial  relations  then  seemed  to  be  secured  and 
not  exposed  to  disturbances  such  as  nowadays  are  coming  from  divers 
quarters,  and  at  unaccountable  intervals  troubling,  almost  uninterrupt- 
edly, business  and  trade. 

During  the  det^nnials  for  which  those  treaties  were  concluded  the 
custom  tarififs  of  the  respective  countries  remained  nearly  unchanged, 
and  the  manufacturers  were  therefore  able  to  control,  easily,  their  for- 
eign commercial  relations. 

The  comparatively  long  term  of  duration  of  the  treaties  gave  them 
guarantee  that  the  economical  policy  of  the  several  countries  could  not, 
«»^  will  and  at  a  chosen  time,  change  business  calculations. 

biSice  the  expiration  of  the  treaties  (in  the  years  from  1860-'70)  this 
state  of  things  has  totally  changed. 

The  treaty  of  I860,  concluded  by  Napoleon  III  with  Great  Britain, 
tended  to  reduce  the  rates  of  the  general  French  tariff  in  order  that  this 
reduction  might  be  followed  gradually  by  other  reductions,  preparing  the 
way  for  free  trade ;  other  states  followed  the  example,  and  the  whole 
movement  resulted  in  a  haggling  about  the  rates  of  the  old  tariffs.  When 
the  time  for  the  expiration  of  these  later  treaties  approached  the  situa- 
tion had  again  changed. 

On  the  European  continent  both  manufacturers  and  Goyernments 
had  come  to  the  conviction  that  all  of  the  liberal  comDa^^^^^  treaties 
423  A— No.  80 S 
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made  ander  Napoleon  III  bad  only  served  the  interests  of  Great  Britain, 
by  secoriDg  to  this  country  industrial  preponderance.  The  demand  for 
higher  duties  became  then  more  and  more  general,  and  the  repeated 
prolongation  of  the  term  of  treaties  was  only  intended  to  gain  time  for 
new  negotiations. 

But  all  these  preparations  had  but  one  object,  namely,  to  introduce 
a  tariff  serviceable  as  a  weapon  for  new  treaty  negotiations.  To  grant 
further  reductions  of  tariff  rates  was  by  no  means  intended. 

The  later  treaties  distinguished  themselves  from  the  former  by  the 
small  number  of  stipulations  as  to  tariff  rates,  while  the  old  treaties, 
not  uncommonly,  were  based  upon  true  conventional  tariff  rates.  The 
autonomy  was  thus  restored  to  the  several  contracting  states,  and  the 
era  of  high  protective  tariffs  recommenced. 

A  change  has,  as  already  alluded  to,  also  taken  place  regarding  the 
term  of  treaties,  in  order  to  obtain  back,  as  soon  as  possible,  freedom 
,  of  action  lor  a  quick  utilization  of  experiences  made.  Treaties  are  in 
recent  times  concluded  only  for  a  few  years. 

In  1878  Itikly  introduced  a  new  tariff  with  a  long  list  of  increased  rates. 
Germany  followed  in  1879  with  its  tariff  for  the  protection  of  ^^national 
labor";  France  in  1881,  transforming  its  ad  valorem  duties  into  sach 
collected  by  weight,  but,  implicitly  raising  duty  rates.  Austria  Hun- 
gary followed  in  1882.  In  Switzerland  a  higher  tariff,  was  passed  In 
1885,  and  this  year,  1886,  Boumania  enacted  a  general  tariff.  Amended 
tariffs  are  said  to  be  once  more  in  preparation  in  Germany,  Austria, 
Italy,  and  France.  It  is  stated  that  Brazil  recently  has  given  notice 
for  the  expiration  of  all  commercial  treaties  with  European  countries 
which  lapse  in  1887. 

No  wonder  that  manufacturers  have  become  demoralized  and  de- 
spondent. 

PBOTEOTIYE  HEASUBES  CLAIMED  FOB  GEBMAN  SOCIAL  BKFOBH. 

Ever  since  the  dogma  of  protection  was  promulgated  a  great  trans- 
mutation in  social  political  views  has  taken  place.  Germany  took  the 
leadership  in  adopting  a  so-called  social  legislation. 

Acquisition  of  all  railroads  by  the  state,  acts  providing  for  sick 
and  invalid  laborers  and  seamen,  are  only  preliminary  steps  in  this  di- 
rection. The  intervention  of  the  state  in  industrial  matters,  its  provi- 
dence and  care  for  the  economical  and  moral  prosperii^  of  its  subjects, 
become  more  extended.    A  Berlin  paper  says : 

Protective  daty  is  not  only  tbe  first  step  towards  social  reform,  but  also  its  first 
condition.  The  same  has  created  new  economical  bodies,  a  new  national  order,  di- 
viding, so  to  say,  tbe  international  economy  into  national  K^oups  of  as  high  a  devel- 
opment as  possible.  To  continue  tbe  structure  upon  tbis  basis  also,  in  an  interac- 
tional respect,  is  now  tbe  task  of  tbe  future. 

The  writer  thinks  here  of  treaties  or  conventions  to  establish  a  uni- 
formity in  laws  for  the  protection  of  laborers,  their  wives  and  children, 
for  the  sake  of  humanity. 

• 

INSTBXJCTIVE    OPINIONS   OF    NEWSPAPEBS    AND   BOABBS    OP   TBADE 

The  Board  of  Trade  at  Barmen  reports,  among  other  statements,  the 
following : 

The  state  of  things  in  Belgium,  France,  Eneland,  and  tbe  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica is  manifestly  far  worse  tban  with  us.  In  all  tbese  countries  considerable  re- 
duction of  wages,  extensive  discbarges  of  laborers,  and  dangerous  strikes  are  the  or- 
der of  tbe  day.    In  consequence  tbereof  we  bave  witnessed  in  several  parts  of  Eng- 
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land  and  France,  in  Belgiam,  and  of  late  also  in  the  United  States  and  in  Italy,  bloody 
note  and  a  brntal  deatraction  of  property.  •  *  •  England,  with  its  free  trade, 
has,  within  the  last  six  years  (since  1879)  made  less  economical  progress  than  Ger- 
many. While  the  English  export  trade  has  remained  almost  stationary  since  1679, 
German  commerce  and  also  production  of  coal  and  pig-iron  has  considerablv  in- 
creased. If  this  was  possible  m  England,  despite  her  immense  wealth  in  capital,  her 
long-established  commercial  relations  all  over  the  globe,  it  is  at  an  v  rate  evident  that 
a  protective  system—which  at  least  secures  the  nomo  market — has  comparatively 
npset  the  free-trade  theories  of  England  and  Belgium. 

Ou  the  same  topic  the  London  Times  of  September  0  last  wrote  a 
lengthy  article,  from  which  I  may  be  permitted  to  quote  a  few  interest- 
ing passages: 

But  a  time  has  come  at  last  in  which  other  nations  are  entering  into  active  compe- 
tition  with  us,  and  in  which  that  competition  is  aided  and  fostered  by  every  means 
which  their  respective  Governments  can  command.  Among  these  means  mu'tt  be 
numbered  the  acquirement  of  colonies  and  trading  Btations,  the  support  of  manufac- 
tories, and  the  active  assistance  of  ministers,  consuls,  aud  agents.     •     *    • 

There  is  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  an  army  of  private  or  commercial  agents,  whose 
first  care  it  is  to  master  the  languages  of  the  people  to  whom  they  are  sent,  to  unler- 
staod  their  wants  and  their  i>rejudices,  to  ascertain  the  qualities  which  they  most 
highly  value,  and  to  keep  their  employers  informed  on  these  matters  in  such  a  way 
as  to  modify  the  character  of  the  goods  which  are  exported.  *  ^  *  A  traveler  or 
agent  should  be  acquainted  with  the  technical  processes  of  the  manufacture  of  the 
article  in  which  he  deals,  so  as  to  see  what  variations  in  the  character  of  these  articles 
would  be  practicable  as  well  as  commercially  profitable.  *  *  •  A  mere  desk  train- 
ing is  not  sufficient,  and  should  be  supplemented  by  time  spent  in  the  workshop. 
No  amount  of  consular  interference  will  preserve  the  trade  of  manufacturers  who  fail 
to  adapt  their  wares  to  the  requirements  of  consumers.  *  •  •  We  believe  that  the 
commercial  success  of  the  Germans  in  many  countries  in  which  they  have  only  re* 
cently  obtained  a  footing  is  in  large  measure  due  to  their  devotion  to  work,  to  their 
being  content  with  small  profits,  and  to  the  fact  that  tney  stick  to  business  while 
their  rivals  are  amusing  themselves. 

A  BRITISH  CONSUL  ON  GEB31ANY'S   IMPOSTS  INTO  SPAIN. 

As  under  the  new  consular  convention,  just  ratified  between  Ger- 
many and  Spain,  their  reciprocal  relations  deserve  notice,  I  add  here 
an  extract  from  a  report  of  the  British  consul  at  Madrid  as  to  German 
imports.  He  reports  that  the  export  in  1884  reached  an  extent  twenty- 
six  times  larger  than  it  was  in  1885,  that  the  Spaniards  complain  fre- 
quently of  the  shoddy  quality  of  German  goods ;  nevertheless  the  Ger- 
man traveler  gained  the  precedence  over  his  French  and  English  rivals* 
The  former  understood  the  Spanish  language  and  got,  therefore,  great 
advantage  over  those  who  must  offer  their  services  through  an  inter- 
preter or  simply  produce  their  price  lists.  In  Malaga,  the  consul  states, 
exists  a  colony  of  young  Germans,  who  there  acquire  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage and  study  the  tastes  of  the  people. 

FRANCE  AND  GERMANY. 

France,  some  time  ago,  delegated  to  Germany  one  Mr.  Am^^e  Mar- 
teau,  with  the  special  instruction  to  study  the  present  condition  of  Ger- 
man industry. 

The  Petit  Journal  published  recently  on  this  subject  articles  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  the  German  industry  since  the  year  1877  had  im- 
mensely developed,  and  that  to  day  it  controlled  every  market,  even  in 
France,  by  virtue  of  the  cheapness  of  its  manufactures  and  the  advan- 
tageous terms  which  are  granted  to  business  men  and  other  buyers. 
These  articles  were  accompanied  by  a  synopsis  as  to  the  increase  of 
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Gtonnan  imports  into  France,  and  the  decrease  of  French  exports  to 
Oermany^  viz : 


GTermui  Im- 
ports into 
France. 

French  ex- 
porto  to 
Germany. 

Balance  in  faTor  of- 

Yean. 

German  im- 
porta. 

French  ex- 
porta. 

X875 

Marki. 
849,000.000 
889,000,000 
872,800.000 
418,600.000 
413,000,000 
438.200,000 
454.700.000 
476. 500, 000 
461,700.000 
416,900,000 

Marki. 
426,900,000 
431  200,000 
895,100,000 
843,700,000 
848.600,000 
861,900,000 
888,000,000 
888,800,000 
826,000.000 
827,000,000 

Marki. 

Jfaria. 

77,900^000 

1876 

...■■•^■....•. 

"*74,800,'000' 

76,800.000 
71,700,000 
137.700,000 
135.700,000 

4S[2Ml6I0 

1877 

28.aoe;6io 

1878 „ 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1888 

1883 

1884 

aBBMAN  AND  FBBNOH  BXPOBTS  TO  THB  XJNITBD  STATBS.* 

While  Germany  in  1877  exported  to  the  United  States  for  $27,971^- 
612.29,  and  France,  $49,183,691.47 :  Germany  in  1886  exported  •76,- 
588,045.18;  France,  $64,979,036.  Thus  exports  to  the  United  States  in 
the  last  nine  years  went  up  from  Germany  by  $48,000,000 ;  from  France 
only  by  $16,000,000. 

JAPAN  AND  GEBMANY. 

A  report  of  a  German  consul  in  Japan  speaking  particularly  of  im- 
ports of  drugs  and  chemicals,  says : 


China  and  England  depend  here  on  German  firms  thiongh  which  hnslneas  is  i 
acted,  especially  during  the  last  three  years,  since  the  introdnction  of  a  regular  di- 
rect shipping  opportunity  from  Bremen  and  Hamburg  to  Japan.  (Jenoan  chemical 
and  pharmaceutic  preparations  have  become  so  ponular  that  during  1885  Japanese 
buyers  made  it  a  condition  that  these  articles  shoulu  be  of  German  origin. 

BEVTEW  OP  THB  ECONOMICAL  YEAB  1885  IN  THB  PBINCIPAL  CIVIL- 
IZED STATES. 

Prof. E.  Struck, of  AixlaGhapelle (see Schmoller's Jaftrfruoiker), gives 
the  following  figures  as  to  the  extent  of  decrease  in  exports  for  1885  as 
against  1884 : 


Genuany. 


EngUnd. 


Austro- 
Hungary. 


Fnnoe. 


United 
States. 


Importa.. 
.Exporta. 


Marki. 
816, 000.  OOU 
841, 700, 000 


Marki. 
820.000,000 
400,000,000 


Marki. 
60.000,000 
4,600,000 


Prana. 
187,600.000 
47,000,000 


$41, 700.4 
60,600^4 


The  substance  of  his  further  demonstrations  is  as  follows : 
Everywhere  a  sinking  of  values  of  imports  and  exports ;  if  same  in 
Germany  is  comparatively  larger,  the  author  ascribes  this  to  the  trade 
with  agricultural  products,  which  especially  suffered  fit>m  declining 
prices. 

•  Taken  from  consular  report8.gi^ized  by  V^OOgli 
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A  retrogressive  movement  is  noticeable  also  in  the  inland  trade  of 
these  states.  In  this  resi>ect  Germany  appears  to  be  better  off  than 
the  other  states: 


Yean. 


Berenne  tiom 
railroads. 


Circniation  of 
Imperial  Baok. 


Prodnotion  of 
pig-iron. 


1884. 
1885. 


MarkM. 

888,180,000 

802,000,000 


Marti. 
12,130,000,000 
12,547,000,000 


T9n$. 
8,582,000 
8,652,000 


In  England  the  revenues  from  railroads  amounted  to  £54,000,000 
(£1,000,000  less  than  in  1884). 

The  returns  of  the  London  Glearing-House  fell  from  £5,755  to  £5,502 
i.  e.y  by  £253.  Pig-iron  production  went  down  from  7,530,000  to 
7)250,000  tons;  the  number  of  bankruptcies  went  up  irom  4,394  to  5,089. 

In  Austria-Hungary  the  receipts  from  railroads  increased  by  800,000 
florins  only;  the  returns  in  bills  of  exchange  declined  from  030,000,000 
to  510,000,000  florins;  raw  iron  production  from  352,300  to 344,600  tons. 

In  France  the  loss  in  railroad  receipts  was  considerable— 38,000,000 
francs. 

French  papers  of  recent  date  point  emphatically  to  the  unexpected 
influence  which  the  St.  Oothard  Bailroad  exerts  upon  French  railroad 
and  maritime  business.  This  railroad  establishing  the  best  and  most 
direct  communication  between  the  countries  of  Northwestern  Europe 
and  Italy,  the  Suez  Canal  and  India,  receives,  so  to  say,  as  the  main 
river  all  the  tributaries  of  export  business  from  its  adjacent  countries. 
Even  Northern  France  sends  its  goods  by  this  way  to  the  Levant,  &c. 

The  returns  of  the  Bank  of  France  fell,  with  1,266,000,000  francs  short 
as  against  the  preceding  year;  pig-iron  production  diminished  from 
1,872,000  to  1,629,000  tons. 

In  the  United  States  revenues  from  railroads  remained  at  the  same 
height,  and  only  comparatively  small  decreases  occurred  in  the  returns 
of  the  different  clearing-houses  rt43,905,000,000  to  $41,961,000,000), 
and  in  pig-iron  production  from  4,590,000  to  4,530,000  tons,  while  the 
beginning  of  an  improved  economic  condition  showed  itself  in  the 
smaller  number  of  failures  (total  liabilities  fell  from  (226.000,000  to 
$124,000,000)  and  the  increased  number  of  furnaces  in  blast. 

If  the  decrease  of  German  imports  and  exports — apart  from  England—appears  to 
be  more  considerable  than  in  other  Stat^  and  this  particularly  in  view  of  the  pros- 
tration of  agrionltnral  interests;  jet  Germany,  and  next  to  it,  America—probably 
owing  to  their  protection  of  national  labor— stand  comparatively  favorable,  inas- 
much as  inland  trade  and  consumption  are  concerned.  Worse  in  every  respect  ap- 
pears to  be  England. 

In  contradiction  to  Professor  Struck's  deductions  seem  to  be  the  views 
of  another  economist,  the  well-reputed  Leroy-Beaulieu.  In  a  treatise 
published  in  the  Rtvue  des  Deu^  Mondes  on  "  The  decline  of  prices 
and  the  crivsis  in  international  trade,"  he  states,  among  many  other  very 
noteworthy  data,  the  true  causes  of  overproduction  as  follows : 

The  opening  of  large  continents;  the  improvements  in  technics;  new 
ways  of  trade  and  traffic ;  improved  money  circniation ;  increase  of  mer- 
chant marines,  &c. 

Many  of  the  prevalent  economical  evils  he  ascribes  to  the  protective 
policy  as  well  as  to  other  artificial  means  to  incite  industrial  activity  ; 
to  the  inexpedient  costly  augmentation  of  public  works,  which  not  only 
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cause  pressure  from  taxes  but  also  withdraw  means  from  private  enter- 
prises. 

The  honsehold  of  the  world  Fa  commentator  adrlsl  has  entered  upon  a  new  era ; 
the  causes  and  effects  are  of  so  profound  and  far  reacning  a  character  that  all  expla- 
nations deduced  from  superficial,  transitory',  incidental,  and  single  occurrences  ox 
measures  must  be  regarded,  from  the  very  outset,  as  a  failure  and  a  fallacy. 

These  inferences  of  a  free-trader  seem  to  be  in  contrast  with  reported 
indications  of  the  merits  of  the  German  protective  policy  since  1879. 

Thus  wages  show  a  rising  tendency,  and  the  statement  in  my  last 
annual  report  ^>  that  the  only  class  of  people  who  derive  advantages 
from  low  prices  of  provisions,  with  permanent  work,  while  wages  re- 
mained unchanged,  are  the  workingmen,''  holds,  to  say  the  least,  true 
also  at  this  time,  and  not  only  this.  A  fact  to  which  in  this  connectioD 
weight  must  be  given  is,  that  since  1879,  the  year  of  the  inanguratioii 
of  a  protective  policy,  Germany's  population  experienced  an  increase 
by  3,000,000  persons,  the  largest  portion  of  which  must  be  ccnoted 
as  belonging  to  the  working  clashes ;  and  yet  no  lack  of  work  was 
noticeable.  Further,  the  savings  of  the  less  affluent  people  in  Pmssia 
show  a  constant  rising  percentage.  The  savings  banks  In  Prussia 
reported  for  the  last  year,  1884-'86,  an  increase  of  1,042,000  marks 
over  the  year  1883-'84. 

Considering  the  amounts  invested,  the  following  classification  is  re- 
ported for  1884-'85: 


Amounts  invMtcd. 

Increasa 

Pareeat. 

Up  to  00  marks .,         ...    . 

K6. 

97.563 
54.856 
to,  029 
20,731 
23,049 

9l5A 

Orer  60  to  160  marks 

&4t 

Over  ISO  to  300  marks 

5.0 

Orer 300 to WH/ marks w.......4x^  4*ix-*     ^x. 

4  M 

Over  600  marks - 

7.9B 

Total 

272,  »2 

7  54 

The  percentage  of  the  smallest  investments  up  to  60  marks,  which  in 
the  years  1872  to  1876  permanently  fell,  and  since  1879  first  slowly  bat 
from  1882  very  considerably  rose,  shows  from  the  last  year  again  an 
increase. 

The  total  amount  of  all  investments  (amount  of  interest  added)  at  the 
close  of  the  year  18S4-^85  was  149,375,423  marks. 

These  savings  banks  arealmost  exclusively  used  by  the  smaller  people, 
while  the  more  wealthy  classes  deposit  their  moneys  with  so-called  do> 
posit  banks. 

A  decrease  shows  itself  also  in  the  number  of  paupers  in  Pmssia  re- 
ceiving relief  either  from  cities  or  townships,  &c.  Expressed  in  percent- 
ages, this  decrease  is  as  follows: 


Items. 


laSL 


1886w 


Nnmbar  of  inhabitants 
Kumber  of  paupers . . . . 
Percentage  of  paupers . 


27.279,111 

929.411 

3.67 


18,818,831 
96t.2tt 

a.  66 
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The  Kolnisehe  Zeitung^  itself  a  National  Liberal  paper,  says: 

If  we  were  to  believe  the  observations  of  the  so-called  '•Liberal"  papers  ^moetly 
antagonists  to  protf^otion]  on  the  present  business  condition,  one  might  be  mdaoed 
to  think  that  Oermany  suffers  want  and  poverty ;  but  if  yoa  oast  your  eye  upon  tlM 
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Ufe  and  movemento  of  the  people,  if  you  obserre  trade  and  traffic,  the  cironlation  of 
capital,  the  rneh  for  watering  places,  the  increased  facilities  of  transportation,  d&o., 
jou  will  notice,  as  a  rnle,  a  more  or  less  comfortable,  thriving  state  of  thincs.  Of  real 
nndeserved  poverty  there  is  nowhere  the  question,  even  if  the  expenses  of  hirge  cities 
for  paupers  increase  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  their  total  amount  of  expendi- 
tures, and  of  their  working  population  *  *  *  Of  famine  nobody  can  speak ;  op- 
portunities of  work  for  people  willing  to  work  are  not  lacking,  perhaps  with  the  ex- 
ception of  commercial  clerks  and  technicists. 

Affainst  the  nocuous  consequences  of  diseases  and  injuries  provision  is  made  by  sick 
funds,  and  insurance  in  case  of  accidents.  Primary  schools  of  an  acknowledsed  ex- 
cellent system  are  accessible,  either  Aree  of  charge,  or  at  very  cheap  rates,  to  the  low- 
est social  classes. 

The  question  of  good  and  cheap  dwellings  is  solved  every  day  better  with  the  in- 
creased building  activity  favorable  to  the  laborer.* 

That,  as  a  rale,  the  great  masses  of  the  people  enjoy  a  comfortable  living,  can  be 
judged  from  their  clothing,  their  dwellings,  amusements,  dtc.  Ragged  people,  ex- 
cepting tramps  shunning  work,  are  but  rarely  to  be  found ;  on  the  contrary,  a  certain 
decency  in  clothing  on  Sundays  and  holidays  and  certain  sumptuonsness  on  festival 
occasions  is  perceptible.    •    •    • 

How  considerably  the  property  of  our  nation  in  foreign  bonds  and  securities  has 

grown  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  two  milliards  of  marks,  the  estimated  amount  ot 
Russian  state  bonds,  are  in  the  hands  of  German  holders.  We  possess  a  large  num- 
ber of  shares  and  bonds  of  Austro-Hungarian  and  Russian  railroads.  We  are  cred- 
itors of  Austro-Hungary,  Ronmania,  Servia,  Turkey,  Italy,  Effypt,  Spain,  Sweden,  and 
Norway.  Our  banks  have  lately  negotiated  an  Argentine  loan,  shared  in  the  nego- 
tiation of  a  Portngnese  loan,  A,e, 

Mines  and  smelting  works,  at  present  comparatively  in  the  worst  condition,  do 
not  diseontinne  work,  but  enlarge  and  improve  their  works  and  plants— in  the  cities, 
activity  in  building  houses;  in  the  country,  of  canals,  and  as  the  main  railroad  lines 
are  nearly  completed,  the  construction  of  branch  railroads ;  of  iron  steamers  instead 
of  wooden  vessels  is  carried  on;  and  finally,  Germany  can  point  to  a  well  adminis- 
trated state  budget,  in  which  the  items  of  loans  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
property  yielding  interest,  such  as  railroads,  forests,  domains,  &c. 

VIEWS  OP  A  PESSIMIST. 

It  is  bat  proper  to  complete  this  picture  by  the  statemeDts  of  a  Con- 
servative paper,  pleading  in  favor  of  severe  protection.  The  Beieha- 
bote  writes  nnder  date  of  November  3, 1886,  as  follows: 

Every  productive  labor  is  complaining.  Agriculture,  trade,  and  industry  show  so 
low  a  state  of  prices  of  I  heir  products,  that  they  are  hardly  able  to  produce  any 
longer  without  risking  economical  ruin.  One  should  think  that  with  such  low  prices 
living  would  be  cheaper  than  it  was  formerly,  but  the  contrary  is  the  case ;  the  prees- 
nre  of  prices  relates  only  to  the  wholesale  prices,  but  not  to  the  retail  prices  for  con- 
sumers. Everybody  complains  that  former  incomes  are  no  longer  sufficient  to  meet 
both  ends ;  not  only  the  farmer  and  mechanic,  but  also  the  classes  who  live  on  their 
salaries  or  annuities^  notwithstanding  that  salaries  of  state  officials,  4to.,  have  been 
considerably  raised  in  recent  years. 

Parents  in  the  country,  who  must  send  their  children  to  schools  in  the  city,  are  now- 
adays compelled  to  expend  double  the  amount  as  compared  with  former  years.  But 
not  only  the  subjects  complain  of  insufficient  means,  the  states  also  are  continually 
short  of  funds. 

Nearly  every  fiscal  year  closes  with  deficiencies.  In  spite  of  the  revenues  having 
augmented  immensely,  the  expenditures  do  outrun  them  notwithstanding,  and  a  de- 
mand for  larger  revenues,  by  opening  new  sources  of  finances  and  taxes  and  duties, 
is  addressed  to  the  Parliament  of  the  Empire  and  the  several  German  states  almost 
every  session.! 

Hence  everywhere  want  of  money  to  meet  the  necessities  of  life,  with  simultaneous 
complaints  of  low  prices  for  productive  labor.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany  has  an 
abundance  of  money,  more  than  this  country  ever  possessed  heretofore.  As  soon  as 
the  '*  Bourse''  opens  a  subscription  for  any  foreign  loan,  even  the  worst  funded,  the 
same  is  on  the  very  first  day  subscribed  far  beyond  the  amount  wanted.  Capital  is 
offered  impetuously,  the  rate  of  interest  declines,  and  all  large  debtorsdlctate  to  their 
creditors  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest ;  from  5  i>er  cent,  it  has  fallen  to  4i,  from 
4^  to  4,  aud  from  4  quickly  down  to  :^  per  cent. 

*  In  the  German  states  there  exist  very  stringent  laws  and  provisions  as  to  building 
houses,  and  the  requirements  of  hygiene  are  particularly  taken  into  consideration. . 
*  fThis  year  the  German  Empire  has  a  deficiency  in  its  budget  of  33,000,000  marks. 
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How  may  these  remarkable  contradiotory  oooarrences  be  explained  f  How  doee  it 
happen  that  the  prices  of  manufactares  at  the  time  of  their  production,  henoe  the 
wholesale  prices,  are  so  low,  may  continue  to  decline,  while  retail  prices  are  high  and 
rather  continue  to  rise  f 

This  question  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  in  it  lies  the  source  of  our  calamities. 
The  pressure  of  wholesale  prices  weighs  upon  the  producer  and  places  him  in  a  eom- 
pulsory  condition,  while  the  high  retail  prices  again  affect  the  necessaries  of  life  for 
the  consumer;  and  both  evils  bear  heavily  upon  the  domestic  trade  and  the  produc- 
tion for  home  consumption,  impairing  with  the  great  mass  of  population  the  soaeep- 
tibility  of  consumption.  Which  are  now  the  causes  of  this  state  of  thingnf  The 
chief  cause,  in  our  opinion,  are  the  maneuvers  of  the  * '  Bourse.''  The  latter  introduces 
foreign  loans  into  our  country,  thus  making  us  tributary  to  foreign  states.  Since 
these  have  no  money  they  must  pay  the  interest  in  products^  and  tnis  at  any  price. 
But  not  only  the  interest,  also  manufactures  exported  by  us  to  those  countries  have 
to  be  paid  by  them  in  pivoducts,  consisting,  as  a  rule,  in  agricultural  products  with 
which  we  are  already  overstocked.  This  subjects  our  farmers  to  such  an  enormous 
competition  that  their  prices  are  pressed  down  and  their  susceptibility  to  consume 
domestic  manufactures  is  weakened.  Their  sales  at  home  are  curtailed^  and  onr  in- 
dustry is  compelled  to  make  constantly  new  arrangements  for  exportation.  But  ap- 
pearing in  the  foreign  markets  it  encounters,  the  competition  of  all  manu&ctaring 
states,  and  is  thus  under  the  necessity  to  underbid  same  by  selling  at  prices  receding 
more  and  more  every  day,  thus  causing  a  decline  of  prices  through  intemationju 
rivalry.  In  order  to  make  up  to  some  extent  for  this  shortcoming,  our  mannfaccorefs 
seek  to  keep  prices  at  as  high  a  level  as  possible  by  the  expedient  of  "  cartels"  [oon- 
ventionsl. 

Upon  aomestio  retail  prices,  however,  the  intermediate  or  commission  trade  and  the 
existence  of  large  cities  exert  an  immense  influenoo.  Through  how  many  hands  has 
grain  to  pass  before  it  appears  in  the  form  of  bread  on  the  table  of  the  conenmer  t 
Similar  is  the  case  with  regard  to  meat,  milk,  vegetables ;  and,  indeed,  the  price  of 
provisions  continues,  at  present,  to  be  on  the  same  level  as  many  years  ago,  when 
wholesale  prices  of  agricultural  products  were  twice  as  high  as  they  are  now. 

In  smaller  cities  and  in  the  country  where  producers  entertain  direct  relations  with 
the  consumer,  and  are  less  dependent  on  the  commission  trade,  the  case  stands  not  so 
bad  as  in  large  cities;  in  case  of  necessity  baking  and  butchering  can  be  done  on  one's 
own  estate,  but  in  the  large  citv  the  intermediate  trader  has  all  connections  in  his 
own  hand,  and  the  more  |>owerfu1  he  becomes,  owing  to  an  ever-increasing  concen- 
tration of  capital  at  single  places,  the  more  powerfafbecomes  intermediate  trade. 

And  prices  of  the  large  cities  react  on  prices  in  the  provincial  town*)  and  in  the 
country  generally. 

In  consequence  of  fluctuations  and  unprofitableness  capital  is  withdrawn  to  a  greater 
extent  from  production  every  day  and  turns  to  commerce,  and  particularly  to  the 
'*  Bourse."  Thereby  the  rotation  of  evils  just  described,  and  thus  the  economic  ca- 
lamity is  more  and  m<»re  intensified.  The  masses  of  capital  pouring  into  the  bourses 
whenever  there  is  a  loan  negotiated,  urge  negotiators  to  devise  schemes  for  new  loans, 
and  the  more  needy  the  countries  are  the  larger  commissions  have  to  be  paid  to  the 
financial  agents,  whose  risk  is  but  a  very  slight  one. 

The  German  capital  going  to  foreign  countries  promotes  there  industry  and  farm- 
ing, while  those  at  home  are  impaired,  and  the  borrowing  country  having  no  money 
is  compelled  to  pay  interest  with  its  products.  Thns  the  new  loans  for  Buenos  Ayres 
will  force  that  country  to  export  a  larger  volume  of  prodace,  and  thus,  by  their  com- 
petition, aggravate  the  condition  of  German  farmers. 

The  growth  of  financial  transactions  in  the  exchanges  of  (jermany  is 
confirmed  by  an  article  of  the  London  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

German  merchants,  by  taking  control  of  export  trade,  have  attracted 
the  adjustment  of  foreign  debts  to  Berlin,  Frankfort-ontbe  Main,  &c. 
English  financiers  and  French  bankers  are  amazed  at  the  large  prog- 
ress made  by  Berlin  as  a  money  market.  By  its  aid  Rnssia  bade  de- 
fiance for  years  to  the  mistrust  of  Western  Europe.  Scandinavian  loans 
were  negotiated  in  Germany  at  prices  that  by  far  exceeded  those  which 
financial  houses  of  London  were  willing  to  offer.  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese  securities  were  alternately  placed  on  the  German  markets, 
which  continue  to  show  a  taste  and  a  greedy  appetite  for  other  loans  oi 
the  world.  England  has  lost  her  monopoly  as  <'  banking  firm  of  the 
globe." 

Of  late^  the  German  Bank  was,  however,  compelled  to  raise  snccess^ 
ively  rates  of  discount  to  3|,  4,  and  it  will  be  raised  to  5  per  cent.;  and 
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the  rate  of  interest  on  loans,  on  depositing  bonds  of  the  Empire  or 
the  Gtorman  states,  to  4  per  cent.;  on  depositing  other  collaterals,  4  per 
cent.  This  measure  is  regarded  by  financial  circles  as  merely  prevent- 
ive, to  strengthen  the  reserves  of  the  bank.  Bnt  as  there  is  no  scarcity 
of  sx>ecie  on  hand,  rather  an  excess  above  the  average  amonnt  for  the 
year  1885,  and  a  decrease  of  the  assets  of  bills  of  exchange,  conserva- 
tive papers  explain  the  measure  as  intended  against  the  speculation  in 
foreign  emissions  and  securities,  considering  the  low  rates  of  interest  at 
home.  This  steady  decline  of  rates  of  interest  during  the  last  years  has 
led  to  a  period  of  conversion  of  all  domestic  bonds  and  securities.  The 
Prussian  state  commenced  at  comparatively  bri^  f  intervals  to  reduce 
its  6  per  cent,  state  bonds  successively  to  4|,  then  4,  and  recently  pro- 
ceeded to  convert  first*  mortgage  bonds  of  the  railroads,  acquired  by  the 
state,  into  3^  per  cent,  bonds.  The  example  given  by  the  state  was 
eagerly  followed  by  manorial,  agricultural,  township,  and  other  corpo- 
rations, so  that  during  the  last  two  years  the  chief  activity  of  the  finan- 
cial world  consisted  iu  effecting  such  conversions. 

German  capital  has  thereby  been  injured  very  palpably,  even  if 
granted  that  Germany's  wealth  experienced  a  large  augmentation  in 
the  last  deisade  of  years.  This  undesirable  state  of  things  has  resulted 
in  a  demand  for  foreign  paper,  bearing  the  higher  rates  of  interest. 
This  affects  largely  the  branches  of  industry,  which,  on  the  whole,  are 
stated  to  be  in  an  inchoate  state  of  prostration,  since  a  great  change 
for  the  better  is  hardly  expected  in  the  near  future. 

The  railroad  systems  and  the  transmutation  of  sailing  vessels  into 
steamers  is  now  nearly  completed  in  the  chief  countries  of  Europe. 
Thus  the  aims  of  industry  are  here  nearly  fulfilled,  and  now  confined 
to  mere  repairing  and  supplementing  inventorias,  plant-^an  irrelevant 
work  in  comparison  with  the  astonishing  achievements  of  the  last  four 
decennials. 

But  one  of  the  large  enterprises  to  bo  carried  out  in  the  near  future 
will  be  the  construction  of  the  North  and  Baltic  Sea  Canal,  necessitat- 
ing a  loan  of  about  150,000,000  marks.  Nineteen  millions  have  just 
been  appropriated  by  the  Reichstag  as  first  installment.  In  past  years 
various  projects  have  been  brought  forward  to  connect  the  North  Sea 
with  the  Baltic  Sea. 

The  canal  is  to  have  its  egress  between  St.  Margarethen  and  Bruns* 
biittel,  on  the  Lower  Elbe,  thence  deviating  and  cutting  through  the 
Kudeusee  in  the  marshy  district,  following  the  valley  of  the  little  river 
Burger- An,  and  proceeding  by  way  of  Burg  (15  kilometers)  to  Grondel 
(30  kilometers),  the  highest  ground  travers^.  It  then  follows  the  v£^- 
ley  of  the  Giesel-Au  to  Witteubergen  (42  kilometers),  where  it  emerges 
in  the  Lower  Eider. 

The  next  place  of  importance  on  the  route  is  Bendsburg  (62  kilo- 
meters), which  is  passed  on  the  north  side;  the  canal  then  following  the 
Upper  Eider  lakes,  leaves  the  latter  at  75  kilometers  distance,  cuta 
through  the  north  side  of  the  Flembuder  Lake,  and  merges  in  the  west 
side  of  the  harbor  of  Kiel  (99  kilometers).  The  locks  necessary  will 
be  of  a  character  to  facilitate  navigation  to  the  greatest  extent 

The  canal  is  to  serve  both  for  military  and  commercial  purposes.  The 
total  length  of  the  canal  will  be  99  kilometers;  the  width  of  the  surface, 
60  meters;  and  at  the  basis,  26  meters,  the  depth  being  8^  meters. 

Without  danger  of  collision  it  will  be  pDssible  for  two  of  the  largest 
merchant  vessels  to  pass  each  other,  and  a  large  mau-of-war,  like  the 
Kdnig  Wilhelm,  will  be  able  to  pass  a  large  merchant  vessel.    ^^^.^ 
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It  is  estimated  that  the  excavations  will  reach  64,000,000  cobic  meters, 
and  that  71,000,000  marks  will  be  paid  in  laborers'  wages.  The  canal 
will  be  crossed  by  fonr  railroad  lines. 

The  construction  of  this  canal  is  looked  upon  as  another  effort  to 
better  the  condition  of  trade  and  industry  in  Germany. 

CONVENTIONS  FOB  FIXING  PRICES. 

Gommercial  papers  contain  nearly  every  week  notices  of  efforts  to 
conclude  conventions,  successful  or  otherwise,  for  limiting  proilactioD 
and  fixing  prices. 

Thus,  pourparlers  of  the  leading  rubber  mannfactni*ers  resulted  in  an 
agreement  to  raise  prices  for  rubber  balls  by  25  to  30  per  cent.  By  the 
way,  Germany  exports  from  abont  5,000,000  to  6,000,000  marks  of  that 
article  per  year,  which  can  only  be  made  by  hand.  Its  manufactare 
grants  support  to  thousands  of  male  and  female  laborers. 

Six  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  pig-iron  of  Upper  Silesia,  one  of 
the  two  great  mining  districts  of  Prussia,  concluded,  on  the  2Ist  day 
of  Octol^r,  1885,  the  following  convention : 

The  uDderKifirned  works  biDd  themselves  up  to  the  Ist  of  April,  1887,  not  to  hare 
more  farnaces  in  blast  than  they  have  at  present.  Towards  the  end  of  this  month  • 
meeting  shall  be  held  in  order  to  increase  prices  of  pig-iron  by  all  contracting  wcwkSb 

A  like  convention  is  contemplated  by  owners  of  rolled-iron  works. 
One  advocate  of  such  conventions  says: 

The  end  of  these  price  reductions  cannot  be  determined  as  long  as  prodootion  and 
sale  of  German  iron  articles  lack  united  organisation  of  the  manutacturers,  and  as 
Ions  as  the  works,  by  continually  increasing  production  in  excess  of  demanda,  reduce 
their  cost-price  by  little  degrees,  but,  at  the  sttme  time,  invohmtarily,  to  a  smaller  or 
greater  extent  reduce  their  selling  prices,  solely  in  order  to  place  their  products  on 
the  markets. 

On  the  other  hand^  one  or  the  other  owner  of  iron  works  thinks,  by  cheap  sales 
without  profit,  to  ruin  competitors.  This,  of  course,  may  occur,  and  the  late  com- 
petitor may  leave  the  work  as  a  bankrupt,  but  the  work  itself,  provided  it  bt*,  both 
in  its  technical  adjustment  and  geographical  location,  equal  to  the  competing  works, 
remains.  It  changes  only  the  proprietor ;  the  mortgage  oredi  tors  are  ready  to  aoqairs 
the  works  at  a  price  far  below  its  real  value,  and  then,  with  a  very  low  capital  in- 
vested in  the  works,  considering  the  cheaper  cost-price,  they  are  enabled  to  bring 
their  product  anew  in  the  market,  perhaps  making  the  late  victor  a  victim  in  the 
struggle  for  life. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Such  complaints  seem  to  be  well  founded.  From  a  comparative  state- 
ment as  to  dividends  paid  in  the  year  ending  Jupe  30, 1885,  with  the  esti- 
mated dividends  to  be  paid  this  year,  I  learn  that  of  60  works  (of  which 
47  are  iron  and  mining  works)  only  3  are  expected  to  pay  a  somewhat 
higher  dividend  this  year,  while  21  did  not  pAy  any  dividend  at  all  in 
both  years.  But  there  are  exceptions.  A  machine  work  paid  this  year 
33  against  27  in  the  preceding  year;  a  dynamite  work,  12  to  13  against 
6^ ;  and  a  chemical  work  paid  only  i  per  cent,  dividend  more  this  year. 
Better  rtfsults  are  reported  for  the  year  188G. 

As  above  stated,  even  friends  of  protection  become  doubtful  in  t-he 
f.ice  of  such  facts,  and  the  question  whether  free  trade  or  protection  is 
preferable  continues  in  G^ermauy  to  remain  a  rich  theme  of  discussion. 
It  may  be  that,  on  the  one  hand,  cause  and  effect  are  often  confounded 
with  each  other,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  international  calamity 
is  not  in  any  decisive  manner  influenceri,  be  it  for  gooil  or  bad,  by  the 
question  of  protective  duties. 
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It  is  granteil  that  the  change  made  in  Oermany's  economical  system 
-was  already  the  resalt  of  a  calamity  generally  felt.  This  latter  existed 
prior  to  the  introdaction  of  protective  daties,  and  the  same  contiuaes 
to  exist  in  spite  of  same  even  to-day. 

Goncerniug  the  inflaence  of  customs  barriers  upon  the  whole  situation 
of  international  trade,  it  seems  as  if  Germany  had,  under  all  circum- 
stances, overrated  the  same.  Notwithstanding  considerable  duties  on 
^rain,  for  instance,  the  prices  for  cereals  constantly  recede. 

Free-traders  deduce  from  this  fact  the  uselessness  of  these  duties, 
while  their  opponents  claim  that  the  state  derives  therefrom  higher  rev- 
enues without  prejudice  to  consumers ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  fact  of  low 
<K)rn  prices  and  a  bad  condition  of  farming  remains. 

Not  the  system  of  economy,  but  causes  beyond  the  reach  and  control 
of  state  reformers,  seem  to  further  deteriorate  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Over-population  in  all  occupations,  higher  claims  of  all  social  classes  in 
their  modes  of  living,  the  transition  of  many  nations  hitherto  mostly  con- 
sumers to  the  side  of  producers,  and  the  natural  limits  to  the  expansion 
of  the  market— all  these  circumstances  combined  had,  of  necessity,  to 
conduce  to  an  economical  crisis  that,  irrespective  of  theories,  has  not 
failed  to  make  its  appearance  in  all  countries,  whether  free-traders  or 
protectionists,  whether  old  or  young — in  short,  everywhere. 

A  difference  exists,  perhaps,  only  in  the  degree  of  calamity.  I  have 
pointed  already  to  one  of  the  remedies,  or  rather  palliatives,  to  which 
Oerman  manufacturers  had  recourse,  namely,  price  conventions.  An- 
other is  sought  for  in  a  further  increase  of  duties  (the  next  Reichstag  will 
disclose  this  fact) ;  further,  in  the  conclusion  or  amendment  of  commer- 
cial treaties — a  rather  two-edged  sword,  as  I  have  shown  above.  Gopies 
of  latest  conventions  I  have  not  failed  to  transmit  to  the  Department  of 
State,  viz ,  of  German  treaties  with  South  AfHca,  Spain,  &c. 

Colonial  policy  is  another  catch-word.  Tropical  colonies  are  said  to 
enable  Germany  to  appear  in  tbe  world's  market  as  prodncer  of  arti- 
cles for  which  heretofore  it  was  compelled  to  pay  England  large  amounts 
of  money. 

The  excess  of  tropical  produce  imported  into  Germany  over  exports 
is  as  follows:  Cotton,  170,000,000  marks;  coffee,  123,000,000  marks ;  to- 
bacco, 145,000,000  marks.  The  total  amount  of  money  paid  for  all  sorts 
of  tropical  articles  is  rated  at  780,000,000  marks  per  year. 

Further,  colonies  shall  serve  to  employ  that  mass  of  disposable  work- 
ing forces  (who  either  are  entirely  unemployed  notwithstanding  their 
partly  costly  edncation,  or  serve  to  augment  at  home  the  surplus  of  dis- 
contented i>eople)  for  the  erection  and  production  of  raw  material,  and 
thus  to  enlarge  the  number  of  paying  consumers. 

The  objection  to  the  nnhealthiuess  of  African  climate  is  refuted  by 
the  argument  that  Africa  is  no  more  unhealthy  than  any  other  portion 
of  the  globe  situate  within  the  same  zone ;  and  that  if  the  Spaniards, 
in  their  time,  on  account  of  the  fever  climate,  had  allowed  themselves 
to  refrain  from  a  farther  advancement  into  America,  it  would  be  doubt- 
ful whether  America  had  ever  attained  that  Important  place  which  it 
to-day  occupies  in  history  and  industrial  development. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  methods  and  results  of  cultivation  in  torrid 
zones  the  'Central  Association  for  Commercial  Geography,"  friends 
of  a  colonial  policy,  arranged  in  18855  a  so-called  South  American  Exhi- 
bition at  Berlin,  in  the  rooms  of  the  newly  built  edifice  of  the  Waaren 
Borse  (exchange  for  natural  products  and  commodities).  This  exhibi- 
tion is  intended  as  an  instructive  representation  of  the  plentifulness 
and  richness  of  South  American  vegetation  for  all  parties  concerned  in 
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colonial  parsaits.  The  Soath  American  exbibitorS|  all  German  emi- 
grants, show  a  great  variety  of  natural  prodacts,  raw  material,  and 
goods  therefrom  manufactured.  There  were  stately  pyramids  of  speci- 
mens of  coffee,  a  hut  of  lumber  of  palm  trees,  a  great  selection  of  tobaooo 
sorts,  ground-nuts,  &c. 

The  animal  kingdom  was  represented  by  beautiful  skins  and  coTers 
made  of  bird-skins  and  ostrich  feathers,  stufted  birds  of  magoificent 
plumage  and  luster,  numerous  samples  of  wool,  &c.  Of  the  mineral 
kingdom :  ores,  marble,  and  half  manufactured  articles. 

As  one  of  the  best  devices  to  incite  trade  and  industry  for  exporta- 
tion must  be  regarded  the  erection  of  a  museum  to  exhibit  io  kind  tbe 
produce  and  production  of  mankind,  arranged  according  to  the  nations 
of  the  globe.  Such  an  ingenious  institution  or  rather  academy  of  com- 
merce was  opened  and  inaugurated  at  Berlin,  by  Emperor  William,  a 
few  weeks  ago. 

In  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Golonial  Society  one  of  the  African  explor- 
ers, Dr.  Gount  Pfeil,  alleged  that  they  were  aware  already  that  their 
East  African  produce  of  cotton,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  &c.,  could  stand 
competition. 

On  the  22d  November  a  tobacco  plantation  company  for  East  Africa 
was  constituted  with  a  stock  capital  of  1,000,000  marks,  which  was  over- 
subscribed by  200,000  marks. 

EMIGBATION. 

In  my  report  No.  151,  dated  June  19, 1886, 1  pointed  to  the  efforts 
of  German  colonial  societies,  &c.,  to  direct  the  stream  of  emigrants  to 
the  states  of  the  southern  continent  of  America.  The  result  of  this  ac- 
tivity in  meetings  and  in  the  press  begins  to  manifest  itself. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  such  decrease  is  noticed  only  with 
regard  to  North  America,  but  not  to  South  America 5  on  the  contrary, 
emigration  to  the  latter  continent,  especially  to  the  La  Plata  states,  is 
reported  to  be  on  the  iocrease.  The  growth  of  commercial  relations 
between  Germany  and  South  American  states  is  pointed  to  as  a  cause  of 
increased  emigration.  Thus,  for  instance,  while  in  187  L  the  Hamburg 
South  American  Steamship  Company  commenced  to  run  four  vessels 
only,  and  made,  seven  years  ago,  not  more  than  twenty-four  to  twenty- 
five  passages  per  year,  to-day  there  is  employment  for  twenty  large 
steamers,  making  three  times  as  many  passages  as  heretofore. 

In  1884  two  hundred  and  ten  German  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of 
293,656,  called  at  Montevideo. 

The  emigration  of  Germany  has  this  year  considerably  decreased. 

E. — German  emigration  in  ten  years,  1876-1885. 
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As  a  sort  of  adjunct  to  the  German  ColoDial  Association  appears  the 
Herman  Company,  its  object  being  the  establishment  of  Oerman  agri- 
cnltnral  colonies  in  Brazil.  This  company  will  enter  into  commercial 
life  in  the  spring  of  1887.  The  colony  of  San  Feliciano,  in  the  Brazil- 
ian province  of  Bio  Grande  do  Sal,  is  the  one  immediately  under  con- 
sideration. A  capital  of  600^000  marks  is  thought  to  suffice,  at  the  out- 
set, to  provide  for  steamship  communication,  road  construction,  and 
river  regulation. 

SUBSIDIZED  STEAMSHIP  LINES   IN  OPBBATION  XJNDEB  ACT  OF  APRIL 

6«  1885. 

On  the  30th  June  last  the  first  steamer  left  Bremerhaven  for  East 
Asia,  promptly  followed  by  other  steamers  according  to  the  time  tables. 
The  results  of  that  measure  have  thus  far  been  reported  as  favorable. 
The  shares  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  rose  in  a  very  short  time  from 
105  to  112.  Against  all  apprehensions,  the  steamers  came  back  with 
full  cargoes,  not  only  for  Germany  but  also  for  other  countries.  A  busi- 
ness of  so-called  ^'  throughgoing  (transit)  bills  of  lading"  between  New 
York  and  China,  Japan,  &c.,  by  the  instrumentality  of  these  new  lines, 
has  commenced  greatly  to  develop  through  agents  of  the  Bremen  Lloyd 
in  New  York. 

In  Bremen  the  goods  arriving  from  America  are  reloaded  on  board  the 
steamers  of  the  East  Asiatic  lines,  which  on  the  way  home  bring  large 
quantities  of  tea  for  New  York. 

TBANSMABINE  BANK. 

The  emancipation  of  Gtorman  trade  from  the  agency  of  English  bank- 
ers is  regarded  as  another  expedient  to  promote  German  trade.  Com- 
putations have  been  made  that  the  sum  which  English  banking  houses 
derive  from  transmarine  trade  as  commission  amounts  to  about  6  mill- 
iards of  mark  per  year,  of  which  Germany's  commerce  carries  a  con- 
siderable portion.  Nearly  the  whole  importation  of  raw  material  from 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia  is  effected  through  English  agents,  while  im- 
ports from  South  America  chiefly  feed  agents  at  Havre,  Antwerp,  &c. 

Taking  one  article,  cotton,  for  instance,  it  is  stated  that  Germany  in 
1885  imported  same  through  the  mediation  of  Austria-Hungary  with 
4,207,700  kilograms  J  of  Italy,  6,01 7,300 :  Switzerland,  398,500 ;  France, 
6,924,200;  Belgium,  36,808,900;  Netherlands,  9,684,000 ;  Great  Britain, 
21,651,900;  and  of  wool,  through  Belgium,  27,381,700  kilograms;  Groat 
Britain,  21,044,400. 

It  is  now  intended  to  procure  for  German  commerce  the  negotiation  of 
drafts  on  Germany  in  transmarine  markets.    This  colonial  bank  shidl 
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be  aathorized  to  bay  aodsdlfi^daDdgilverioeouKvbollHMi^tO] 
accept,  bay,  sell,  aod  diacoaat  bills  of  exdiaoge,  to  grant  kMuia  oo  de^ 
podit  of  bills,  io  voices,  secarities,  aod  goods,  to  advance  money  on  ship- 
ments from  and  to  non-Earopean  states,  coUect  moneys,  &e.  The  de> 
tails  for  the  organization  of  snch  a  bank,  which  is  to  be  fetthered  bj  the 
^^  Deatscbe  Bank  "  of  Berlin,  have  not  yet  been  pablished,  bat  it  is  stated 
that  the  stock  capital  is  fixed  at  10,000,000  marks.  A  branch  estab- 
lishment is  intended  for  Bnenos  Ayres. 

Besides  this  colonial  bank  the  fonndation  of  a  German  Imperial  bank 
for  transmarine  banking  is  contemplated,  and  a  bill  is  to  be  submitted 
to  tbe  Eeichstag.    This  1  mperial  bank  is  to  be  a  center  for  over-sea  trade. 

Another  institntion  of  apparent  nsefulness  for  German  trade  is  the 
^^Dentsche  Handelstag,''  an  association  formed  twenty-five  years  ago  at 
Heidelberg.  Tbe  same  consists  of  the  leading  German  merchants,  man- 
ofactarers,  and  other  influeotial  men,  and  meets  once  a  year  at  one  of 
the  large  trade  centers  of  this  conntry.  The  meeting  of  this  year  took 
place  at  Berlin.  All  German  boards  of  trade  were  represented.  It» 
object  is  stated  to  be  the  interchange  of  experiences,  the  mntoal  com- 
mnnications  of  the  various  conditions  within  the  several  districts  and 
business  lines,  by  ascertaining  the  requirements  of  production,  sale,  and 
exchange  of  commodities,  &c.,  at  the  different  manufacturing  and  trad- 
ing places. 

The  projected  German  national  exhibition  of  trade  and  industry  for 
1888,  though  supported  by  many  advocates,  did  not  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  large  iron  manofactarers,  for  the  reason  that  the  utility 
of  such  an  enterprise  woold  be  rather  problematic,  considering  the  fre- 
qaency  of  exhibitions  and  the  amount  of  expenses  connected  with  them. 
On  account  of  these  objections  the  Imperial  Government  desisted  frouM 
proceeding  any  farther  in  the  matter.  Similar  reasons  were  given  for 
Germany's  non-participation  in  the  French  exhibition. 

SIEMENS'  PROPOSED  INSTITUTE. 

Special  attention,  however,  deserves  a  step  recently  taken  by  Dr. 
Werner  Siemens,  that  well-renowned  inventor  and  electrician  of  Berlin^ 
in  the  interest  of  German  art  and  science,  towards  the  foundation  of  a 
"  Physical-technical  institution  for  promoting,  by  experiments,  the  ex- 
act sciences  of  nature  and  the  precision-technics."  Dr.  W.  Siemens 
olfere<lto  the  German  Empire  a  donation  of  500,000  marks  for  an  insti- 
tution of  this  kind.  The  German  Government  did  not  hesitate  to  ac- 
cept the  liberal  offer,  and  the  German  Reichstag  appropriated,  a  few 
days  ago,  the  necessary  funds  in  the  budget  for  1887-88. 

This  institution  is  to  be  divided  into  two  main  departments:  (1)  into- 
a  *<  scientific  department,"  which  is  to  devote  itself  exclusively  to  theo- 
retic researches  within  the  scientific  domain  concerned,  and  (2)  into  a 
so-called  <^  technical  department,"  intended  to  utilize  furthermore  the^ 
results  of  those  scientific  researches  in  a  technical  respect,  and  to  render 
them  available  for  scientific  technics.  With  this  head,  or  central  sta- 
tion, similar  stations  of  a  smaller  scale  shall  be  organized  in  the  differ- 
ent German  states,  to  remain  in  constant  connection  with  the  head 
department,  to  secure  an  interchange  of  experiences  made  and  a  uni- 
formity of  procedure,  experimenting,  &c.,  an  organization  analogous  to- 
the  imperial  department  for  the  maintenance  of  standard  measures  and 
weights.  Without  the  establishment  of  such  a  head, or  central  depart- 
ment, for  securing  the  fundaments  of  physical  measurements,  as  well  a» 
for  a  regulated  and  precise  adjustment  of  occurrent  differences,  it  would 
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be  risked  that  the  resulte  of  the  single  experimental  stations  coold  lead, 
instead,  to  a  diminntion,  to  an  augmentation,  or  at  least  to  an  intensi- 
fication of  uncertainty,  since  a  disagreement  in  the  results  of  several 
public  experimental  stations  is  particularly  annoying  to  the  parties 
eoncerned. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  SEMINARY  FOB  ORIENTAL  LANGUAGES. 

I  have  referred  to  opinions  of  foreign  press  and  representatives  as 
to  Germany's  advantage  in  having  a  large  stock  of  merchants,  factors, 
and  agents  speaking  the  language  of  the  country  where  they  reside. 
But  this  country  does  not  acquiesce  in  endeavors  to  improve  her  posi- 
tion. On  the  table  of  the  German  Beichstag,  now  in  session,  the  Im- 
perial Government  has  laid  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  seminary  for  Oriental  languages,  a  measure  taken  both  in  favor  of 
trade  and  of  consular  and  diplomatic  service.  It  shall  be  connected 
with  the  Berlin  University,  and  its  object  is  the  teaching  of  living  Ori- 
ental languages,  with  practical  exercise  in  at  present  six  languages, 
viz,  Turkish,  Arabic,  Persian,  Indian,  Japanese,  and  Chinese.  ^  a 
rule,  there  shall-  be  two  teachers  for  each  of  these  langnages,  one  a 
German,  well  versed  in  same  by  a  long  residence  in  the  country  con- 
cerned, and  the  other  a  native  teacher. 

The  consular  corps  of  Germany  consists  at  present  of  641  consular 
officers  and  68  cansules  misH  among  750  consular  officers,  viz : 
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AN  EUEOPEAN  ZOLLVEEBIN. 

In  concluding  my  review  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Germany's 
efforts  to  expand  her  industrial  and  commercial  power,  I  cannot  forbear 
mentioning  a  scheme  which,  if  carried  out  fully,  is  intended  as  nothing 
less  than  entirely  cutting  off  America  from  the  markets  of  Europe. 
This  new-born  child  of  modem  political  economy  made  its  appearance 
under  the  temporary  name  of  Central  European  ZoUverein. 

The  Kolnische  Zeitung  again,  which  is  said  to  be  furnished  periodi- 
cally with  semi-official  articles,  published  a  few  months  ago  an  article 
on  the  subject.    I  only  extract,  in  translation,  a  few  passages : 

While  formerly  arguments  for  the  advisability  of  protective  duties  were  found  in 
their  educational  efficacy,  and  while  their  introduction  was  regarded  only  a  mere 
temporary  measure  Intended  to  gradually  render  domestic  industry  fit  for  competi- 
tion with  forei^,  now  the  inverse  case  is  expressly  confirmed,  viz,  Uiat  our  indus- 
try at  present  is  at  least  as  efficient  as  that  of  any  other  nation,  but  that  by  means 
of  protective  duties  we  must  keep  out  foreign  goods  to  retain  our  market  for  our- 
selves. While  wheat  in  Prussia,  from  and  after  1878,  was  subject  to  an  import  duty 
of  li  silver  groschen  per  scheii'el  [1  schefiel  =  1.5  imperial  bushels],  and  in  the  time 
from  1827  to  1656  to  5  silver  groschen  per  scheffel,  Germany  was  a  grain-exporting 
country,  its  exports  exceeding  imports  finally  by  nearly  9,000,000  of  schenel  per 
year.  When  in  1856  the  rate  of  such  duty  was  reduced  to  2  silver  groschen,  and,  aner 
1866,  even  duties  were  entirely  abrogated,  at  once  imports  commenced  to  be  in  ex- 
cess over  exports,  and  so  on.  Analogous  to  this  state  in  Germany  are  the  condi- 
tions in  the  other  states  of  the  European  continent,  and  it  results  therefrom  that 
every  country  erects  more  and  more  artificial  barriers  against  adjacent  states.  But 
Boch  exclusion  can  be  reasonable  only  yvith,  such  lands  as  extend  into  all  sorts  of 
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climate  and  m  deriye  all  kinds  of  raw  prodnoto  from  their  own  bo^  and,  in  ease  their 
population  is  lam  and  mercantile  enoncb,  to  render  at  home  possible  an  indostclal 
working  and  atiuzation  of  these  natural  prodacts. 

In  snob  a  foyorable  sitnation  of  economy  are  the  United  States.  England  with  her 
colonies,  Rassia,  China,  and,  at  a  more  remote  distance,  perhaps  Anstnlia. 

American  industry  has  in  the  last  decennials  taken  a  start  which  renders  the  snpply 
of  European  articles  more  dispensable  every  day.  Farming  yields  bv  far  more  pro- 
duce than  can  be  consumed.  The  large  exportaticm  from  America  which,  ttierefore, 
must  of  necessity  ensue  at  any  price,  will,  in  a  controllable  time,  hardly  diminish.  A 
like  aspect  we  obtain  of  the  other  countries  mentioned,  though  the  same  have  not 
yet  reached  a  similar  high  degree  of  development. 

Thus  a  double  dauger  for  western  continental  Europe  draws  near— on  one  side  the 
abundance  of  the  youthful,  fertile  soil  of  America  and  Russia,  the  fruits  of  which  it 
will,  at  a  not  venr  distant  day,  be  no  longer  able  to  pay  fullv  in  productions  of  its 
trade  and  artistic  industry ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  working  force  of  hundred 
millions  of  skillful  and  frugal  Asiatics.    •    •    • 

*  *  *  Now,  as  manufacturers  at  present  seek  voluntarily  to  reduce  production 
for  the  maintenance  of  paying  prices  by  means  of  conventions,  there  wiU  hardly  be 
any  better  and  more  efficient  means,  as  Professor  von  Kaufmanu,  a  political  economist 
at  the  University  of  Tiibingen,  expounds,  than  that  also  the  states  [of  the  European 
continent]  unite  and  by  means  of  treaties  expand  their  markets,  so  that  the  surplus 
in  any  one  place  within  their  dominions  may  serve  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  in 
another. 

Such  states  most  qualified  to  enter  first  into  such  conventions  are  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary.  A  zollvereinofthat  extent  would  embrace  82,000,000  people.  Both 
countries  prcmuce  articles  which  mutually  supplement  deficiencies.  Germany  would, 
for  instance,  buy  its  needed  breadstuff^  In  Hungary- Austria  instead  of  in  America; 
Indi  a,  Russia,  and  Austria-Hungary  would  buy  coal  In  Germany  instead  of  in  England. 
Barriers  against  such  articles  as  are  produced  within  the  soil  verein  would  thus  be  duly 
strengthened,  while  barriers  between  the  two  contracting  parties  could,  if  not  entirely 
but  as  much  as  practically,  be  removed.  Such  an  econoo^cal  union,  once  establii^ied 
between  the  two  countries  mentioned,  would  be  successively  Joined  by  smaller  states 
of  Europe,  which,  like  Switzerland,  Belf^iam,  and  Holland,  arc  particularly  confined 
to  exportation;  but  even  France,  and  with  It  Italy  and  Denroarn.  wonld,  in  Joining 
that  union,  find  their  account  in  the  fight  against  economical  commonwealths,  that 
like  the  Unit^ed  States,  Russia,  China,  and  Great  Britain,  embrace  whole  continents, 
not  to  speak  of  the  many  advantages  the  ''  United  States  of  Europe"  could  derive 
therefrom  for  a  uniform  legislation  in  social  questions  and  for  a  Joint  prLceeding  in 
political  respects.    •    •    ^ 

A  sollvereln  with  Austria  will,  therefore,  be  one  of  the  tasks  of  the  next  fh- 
ture.    •    •    • 

GERMAN  AGRICULTURE. 

Having  thus  for  tried  to  give  a  general  review  of  changes  and  other 
noteworthy  occarrences  in  Germany  since  my  last  annaal  report,  I 
shall  now  give  some  particulars  with  regard  to  topics  which  consular 
regulations  suggest  as  desirable  subjects  for  an  annual  report.  As  al- 
ready alluded  to  above,  agriculture  continues  to  remain  the  *^  child  of 
grievance^  of  Germany. 

^< Farming  stands  before  bankruptcy,^  exclaims  the  KreuzZeitungj  a 
leading  organ  of  the  Conservative  party,  which  consists  chiefly  of  lai^ 
land-owners.  It  depicts  the  general  condition  of  Germany  in  very  dark 
colors,  as  it  writes : 

The  signature  of  our  time  is  the  commercial  collapse  in  the  European  states  of  cult- 
ure. Farming  standing  before  bankruptcy ;  industry  and  commerce,  the  destiny  of 
which  is  fettered  to  the  former,  a  primary  trade,  must  be  paralysed.  The  sources  of 
trade  dry  up,  and  the  worklngmen,  without  bread,  will  be  driven  towards  social 
democracv.  A  catastrophe  seems  to  be  but  a  question  of  time.  *  •  •  Distance 
and  time  nave  become  purposeless,  and  the  trade  with  the  remotest  parts  of  the  globe 
Is  accomplished  at  a  speed  that  fifty  years  ago  seemed  to  He  beyond  the  reach  of  pos- 
sibility.   •    •    • 

Owing  to  this  astonishing  development  of  intercourse  and  transportation,  the  im- 
mense plains  of  virgin  soil  In  transmarino  countries  have  been  placed  at  the  door  of 
the  European  centers  of  culture. 

The  price  of  cereals  has  within  fifteen  years  decreased  by  more  than  half;  since 
1867,  by  57  per  cent.  The  present  quotation  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express  of  S8  shillings 
per  quarter  [English]  red  wheat  is  the  lowest  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  years.  Cor- 
responding to  the  prices,  receding  with  increasing  importation,  domestic  farming 
must  be  abandoned  as  unprofitable.    Figures  speak  for  themselves. 
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Since  1880  wheat  and  rye  [per  1,000  kilograms =22  cwt.]  fell  by  32  per  cent. ;  bar- 
ley, by  27  per  cent ;  Bogar, 35 ;  spirits,  by  38  percent. ;  wool  by  41  ner  cent.*  Under 
the  pressure  of  supplies  from  Australia  and  South  America,  which  from  440,000  cwts, 
in  1863  went  up  to  2,228,000  cwt.  in  1884,  prices  for  very  fine  wool  declined  by  42  per 
cent. ;  for  midallng  and  inferior  wool  by  60  to  52  per  cent. 

Raisins  of  sheep  became  thus  unprofitable,  and  was  therefore  reduced  to  56  per 
cent,  of  the  former  stock.  The  loss  the  German  farmers  sustained  thereby  is  roughly 
estimated  at  157,000,000  marks. 

In  the  same  proportion  as  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  La  Plata  states  increased 
their  export  of  mutton  (slaughtered  sheep),  chiefly  to  England  (in  steamers  with  re- 
frigerator compartments),  the  value  of  exports  of  sheep  from  Germany  declined.  The 
yalue  of  such  exports  amounted — 

MarkB. 

1883 41,  .357, 000 

1884 34,956,000 

1885 26,460,000 

It  is  even  worse  with  raising  neat  cattle.  Holstein  butter,  the  finest  product  of  Ger- 
man dairies,  experienced  in  the  course  of  the  last  nine  years  a  decline  in  price  of  from 
142.17  marks  in  1876  to  79.6  marks  in  June,  1886.  L Severe  legislative  measures 
against  margarine  and  other  artificial  butter  are  under  contemplation.] 

Dry  or  lean  cheese,  which  (^by  physiologists^  is  considered  the  most  concentrated  of 
all  articles  of  human  food,  is  absolutely  unsalable.  Some  farmers  have  commenced 
to  feed  cows  with  milk  from  which  the  cream  is  skimmed. 

It  is  stated  that  the  importation  of  agricultaral  products  into  Germany 
during  the  years  1872-1885  exceeded  exports  by  8,067,800  marks  in  valne, 
a  comparatively  high  amonnt,  considering  the  fact  that  for  Prassia  alone 
the  total  valne  of  real  estate  (liable  to  ground-tax)  reaches  only  the  sum 
of  18,600,000  marks. 

A  more  rapid  decline  of  European  farming  is  feared  when  the  United  States,  com- 
pelled by  a  constantly  increasing  competition  of  young  agricultural  countries  of  the 
globe,  will  evince  full  earnestness  in  tne  pursuit  torenue  and  finish  their  raw  produc- 
tion. 

Also,  this  writer  propounds  as  a  remedy  against  the  calamities  stated 
a  European  Zollverein,  as  above  described  (Russia  and  England  ex- 
cepted). 

INOBEASED  IMPOSTS  OF  CEREALS   FBOM  INDIA. 

The  appearance  of  a  new  and  dangerous  competitor  in  the  interna- 
tional grain  market  is  an  established  fact;  a  competitor  who  is  able  to 
produce  even  more  cheaply  than  the  United  States.  A  Berlin  trade 
journal  (speaking  of  the  recent  fall  of  the  price  of  silver,  and  calling 
special  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  silver  had  reached  the  lowest 
rate  of  exchange  ever  noticed,  viz,  46^^d.),  remarked : 

The  lower  the  price  of  silver  sinks,  the  more  disturbance  of  international  trade  by 
such  depreciation  of  silver  is  felt.  For,  in  the  silver  market,  the  supplanting  of  sup- 
plies of  American  cereals  by  Indian  wheat  comes  into  consideration. 

To  what  extent  this  displacement  goes  on  the  English  returns  of  com- 
merce furnish  a  clear  evidence.  During  the  first  quarter  of  1886  Eng- 
land imported  of  wheat  as  follows : 

[In  100  kilograms  =  2.2  cwt) 


From— 

1885. 

1888. 

KoBsU 

1, 293. 000 
716.000 
608,000 

8,839,000 
3,207,000 
1, 739, 000 

1,200,000 

"KflTTDt 

Aastralla 

170,000 

1,863.000 
2,165.000 
8,242,000 

United  SUtes : 

AtlAD  tic  coast 

Pacific  coast 

India 

•See  also  inclosed  table,  A,  page  139.      Digitized  by  CjOOQ  IC 
423  A— No.  80 4  ^ 
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The  total  exports  of  India  rose,  during  the  time  from  April  1  to  July 
31, 1881,  from  5,896,000  cwts.  to  10,622,000  cwts.  in  1886. 

Somewhat  of  a  contradiction  to  the  above  complaints  of  German 
farmers  gives  the  official  publication  of  legally  enforced  public  sales  of 
real  estates  in  Prussia,  which  show  a  decrease : 

1882 10,194 

i&ra 13,673 

1884 10,528 

1885 10,300 

But  with  the  striking  fact  that  while  Western  Prussian  provinces 
show  a  continuous  decrease,  the  Eastern  show  a  steady  increase  of  pub- 
lic sales.  In  1885  larger  estates  and  with  a  better  quality  of  soil  were 
publicly  sold  ;  this  seems  to  prove  that  the  calamity  of  German  farm- 
ing becomes  more  intense  even  with  estates  which  heretofore  were  bet- 
ter founded  financially. 

USUBY  ACT. 

Much,  it  is  true,  has  been  done  towards  protecting  farmers  and  other 
small  people  against  the  extortion  of  high  rates  of  interest  on  loans  and 
mortgages.  Thus  the  German  usury  act,  in  force  since  May  24, 1880,  pro- 
vides that — 

Whoever,  by  taking  advantage  of  distrees,  levity,  or  inezperienoe  of  another  per- 
son for  a  loan,  or  in  case  of  deferring  payment  of  a  sum  already  dne,  allows  oroansee 
such  advantages  of  property  to  be  promis«^d  or  granted  either  to  himself  or  to  a  third 
person,  as  exceed  the  customary  rate  of  interest  to  snch  an  extent  that,  according  to 
the  merits  of  the  case,  the  advantages  are  strikingly  disproportional  to  the  service 
rendered,  shall  be  cognizable  for  usury,  and  bo  punished  with  imprisonment  within 
six  months  and  a  fine  not  exceeding  3,000  marks. 

Institutions  are  granting  loans  to  land-owners  at  very  low  rates  of  in- 
terest on  intangible  mortgages,  except  in  case  of  public  sale  and  of  such 
a  depreciation  of  the  realty  that  its  net  proceeds  would  not  even  reach 
the  minimal  amount  of  150  marks,  and  except  in  cases  where  the  debtor 
did  not  fulfill  the  obligation  to  insure  against  fire  and  hail.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, a  single  provincial  bank,  the  directors  of  which  are  mostly  large 
settled  land-owners,  gave,  up  to  the  close  of  1885,  loans  on  mortgages 
to  940  among  1,673  estates  (under  the  statutes  of  the  bank  entitled  to 
loans),  amounting  to  a  total  of  152,551,580  marks  in  the  single  province 
of  Brandenburg.  And  while  heretofore  a  rate  of  4  and  3^  per  cent,  in- 
terest was  paid  on  such  mortgages,  the  bank  has  availed  itself  of  the 
present  low  rates  of  exchange  in  the  money  market  by  causing  a  gen- 
oral  conversion  of  all  4  and  3  J  per  cent,  paper  into  securities  with  lower 
rates  of  exchange. 

But  all  these  palliatives  seem  to  be  insufficient  to  delay  the  final  ruin 
of  many  farmers.  The  decline  of  prices  for  agricultural  products  is 
constant,  and  this  can  surprise  nobody,  since,  as  Leroy  Beaulieu  states, 
the  soil  applied  to  farming  on  the  globe  has,  in  recent  years,  increased 
by  56  per  cent.  It  is  claimed  that  the  augmentation  of  industrial  arti- 
cles kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  population  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  that  the  prostration  of  business  is  not  so  much  due  to  overpro- 
duction as  to  weakness  of  the  purchasing  power.  And,  with  all  this, 
it  is  reported  that  India  produces  at  present  already  as  much  as  the 
United  States,  though  3,000  geographic  square  miles  of  the  best  soil 
are  still  waiting  for  tilling. 

OBT  FOB  HIGH,  ALMOST  PBOHIBITOBT  DUTIES  ON  OBBEALS. 

A  speaker  in  the  Prussian  House  of  Bepresentatives,  pointing  to  the 
fact  that  land-owners  had  at  the  utmost  only  a  net  revenue  of  one- 
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third,  two-thirds  being  consamed  by  indispensable  expenses  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  estate,  made  it  a  demand  of  urgency  that  duties 
on  wheat  should  be  raised  to  22  marks  per  100  kilograms,  and  for 
rye  to  15  to  16  marks.    He  argued  as  follows : 

ludia  offers  as  wheat  at  10  marks  for  100  kilop^ms  (2.2  cwt).  Now,  adding  2| 
marks  for  cost  of  transportation,  and  3  marks  as  the  present  rate  of  daty,  sach 
wheat  would  be  salable  with  a  profit  in  oor  markets,  when  sold  at  a  priee  of  15^ 
marks  per  100  kilograms;  while  tne  domestic  product  sells  at  prices  from  150  to  197 
marks  per  ton  (1,0CK)  kilograms  =  22  cwt.) 

OOBT  OP  PEODTJCING  GRAIN  IN  PBTJSSIA. 

The  Central  Agricultural  Union  of  East  Prussia  called  recently  for 
a  report  on  the  subject  from  the  different  districts  of  the  province. 
Forty-nine  reports  were  received  in  reply,  stating  that  such  cost  in 
case  of  rye  amounted  for  1  scheffel  (1. 5  imperial  bushels),  at  80  pounds, 
at  4  to  6.67  marks,  on  an  average,  5.16  marks.  In  case  of  wheat,  for 
1  8cbe£fel,  containing  85  pounds,  5  to  8-23  marks ;  on  an  average,  6.17 
marks.  This  would  be  equal  to  150  marks  per  1,000  kilograms  of 
wheat;  129  marks  per  i,000  kilograms  of  rye ;  while  at  Konigsberg, 
the  chief  trading  place  of  East  Prussia,  in  October,  1885, 150  marks, 
and  iN'ovember  and  December,  149  marks  per  1,000  kilograms,  and  at 
Dautzig,  the  next  larg^  grain  market,  only  131  to  139  marks  were  paid 
for  wheat;  and  for  rye  at  Konigsbeig  118  to  123  marks,  and  at 
Dantzig  120  to  125  marks  per  1,000  kilogranSs. 

F. — Quantities  ofcereaU  and  potatoes  harvestedy  imported^  exported^  wed  as  seedf  and  left 

for  consun^tion, 

[In  10118  =  22  owt.  J 


Year. 

Bye. 

Wheat 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Potatoea. 

Crops  in— 

1881 

5,448,404 
0.390, 407 
5,600,068 
6,450,692 
5,820,005 

642,696 
541,890 
843,690 
842.122 
432.043 

12,854 
19,221 
7,284 
4.763 
3,840 

6,078,246 
6, 912, 576 
6,486,474 
6,288,351 
6,248,298 

832.798 
884.844 
818.770 
992.260 
901.455 

5.245,448 
6, 077, 732 
5,617.704 
5.296,001 
5,256,843 

2.059.139 
2.553.447 
2.350,878 
2,478,883 
2.599,271 

462. 182 
723,886 
499,365 
780,671 
146,436 

106,928 
146,987 
63,953 
32.838 
19,335 

.2,414.398 
3,131,846 
2,786.290 
3,226,716 
2,726,372 

ZU,  021 
3H303 
332, 646 
328. 744 
327,872 

2,100,377 
2.827,043 
2,453,644 
2,897,972 
2,898,660 

2,076,160 
2.056,855 
2, 131, 202 
2^229.606 
1.260,645 

820,270 
433,733 
426,486 
583.683 
397.690 

144.857 
100,315 
63,777 
43,780 
29,962 

2,252,082 
2,589,775 
2.503.911 
2. 769, 601 
2.633,373 

237,018 
236.883 
252.666 
261.437 
262,079 

2.015,064 
2.352,892 
2.251,245 
2,508.064 
2. 371, 294 

8,759,789 
4,508.056 
3,718.460 
4. 236. 665 
4. 342, 357 

339.523 
169.837 
405.626 
293,406 
109,334 

21,257 
46,518 
22,449 
14.098 
16. 526 

4.078.055 
4.631,380 
4, 101. 646 
4,515.973 
4,485,165 

596,195 
596.114 
599.556 
604.  Ill 
665,487 

3.487.860 
4.035.266 
8.502,070 
8,911,862 
8,829.678 

Digitized 

25,491.022 
18,069,822 
24,906,431 

1882    

1883 

1884 

24,019.601 
27, 958, 643 

1885 

Imported  for  consamption— 
1881 T 

32,474 

1882 

3.3,299 

1883 

26.007 

1884 

51,194 

1885 

29,694 

Exported— 

1881 

269,882 

1882 

397,412 

1883 

178, 919 

1884 

110.085 

1885 

163. 715 

Total  amount  at  dispoaal— 
1881 

25, 318, 614 

1882 

17, 705. 219 

1883 

24, 753, 519 

1884 

23, 960, 760 

1885 

27, 819, 622 

Qaantity  for  scod— 

1881. 

5, 535, 076 

1882 

5.531.098 

1883 

5, 812, 525 

1884 

5,815.260 

1885 

5,832.667 

Balance  for  oonanmption— 
1881 

19.778.538 

1882 

12, 174, 126 

1883 

18,940,994 

1884 

18.145,500 

1885 » 

21.986.955 

.vLjQQgl 
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G,— Principal  ct'ops  harvested  in  the  Oerman  Empire  in  the  yeare  l^JTS-Td  to  1685-'d6. 


Articles. 


Area  nnder 
coltivation  Id 
1885. 


Wheat 

Bye 

Barley 

Oats 

Spelt 

Buckwheat 

Peaa 

Potatoes 

Beets  and  tamips 

Hops 

Wine 


Hectarei.* 

1,913.821 

5. 826, 618 

1, 739,  :e4 

3, 776, 838 

374,  5.53 

216, 482 

408,  523 

2, 916, 333 

407,801 

47, 391 

120.485 


Qnantity  harrested. 


Tearlj'  aver- 

aji^e  in  the 

last  7  years, 

1878-'84. 


Torn  A 

2, 387, 030 

5, 760, 643 

2, 174, 602 

4. 250, 800 

461. 613 

148.968 

371, 232 

22, 064, 286 

3,538,290 

23,183 

:2, 240, 383 


1885. 


Tons.i 

2.590,271 

5,820.095 

2,260.645 

4. 842, 357 

466,447 

118,150 

306,774 

27.053,643 

3, 549, 767 

33,201 

♦3,727,366 


Qoftirtily  harvvstod  pet 
hectare. 


Yearly  ATct- . 

age  in  the    [ 
Iait7yeai8 

1878-74.      I 


IStt. 


Tont.t 
1.29 
0.98  ' 
1.31 
1.13 
1.20 
0.63 
0.S2  , 
7.86  1 
&77  1 
0.55  I 
Jia79 


Lw 
1.3» 
l-!5 
1  S 
CIS 
0.73 
&» 

7.sa 
:mlm 


*  1  hectare  =  2|  aores.  f  1  ton  =  22  cwt.  1 1  hectoliter  =  22  gallona. 

As  to  the  crop  in  1886  no  oflBcial  returns  have  as  yet  been  published. 
By  the  "International  Seed  Market"  of  Vienna  this  year's  crops  are 
reported  to  be  as  follows  (taking  100  as  a  middling  crop) : 


Conntrios. 


Prussia 

Saxony  

Bavana : 

Franconia 

Saevia 

Upper  Bavaria 

Palatinate 

Wurtemherg 

Baden 

Switserland 

Upper  Italv 

Central  Italy 


1886. 

1885. 

95 

94 

M 

100 

102 

100 

105 

100 

95 

105 

90 

100 

97 

99 

85 

97 

100 

125 

125 

70 

80 

78 

Countries. 


France 

HolLmd  

England 

Northern  Russia. . 
Central  Bossia — 

Podolia 

Bessarabia 

Bonmenia,  Moldaa 

Servia 

Hnneary 

Austria 


1886. 


18eSL 


85 

90     ■ 

90 

85 

55 

60     I 

80 

85 

90 

87     i 

9^ 


K 
15 
15 
fi 

m 
i«* 

115 
11* 
117 
liK 


The  crop  of  wheat  in  India  is  this  year  rated  at  77,000,000  meter 
centners.  On  the  whole,  the  east  of  Europe  had  a  heavy,  the  west  a 
slight,  decrease  against  the  preceding  year. 

H.^Nnmber  of  stationary  and  portable  steam-engines  and  mackineSt  as  distributed 
the  different  trades  in  Prussia  in  the  years  lt^9  and  1886. 


Trades. 


Asricnlture  and  forestry 

Ffihery 

Hinee.  fonndries,  and  salt  works 

Industry  of  stones  and  earthy 

Working  of  metals 

Industry  of  machines,  d:c 

Chemical  industry 

Industry  of  beating  and  illuminating  stuffs. . . 

Textile  industry 

Paper  and  leather  industry 

Industry  of  wood  and  carving  materials 

Industry  of  articles  of  food  and  consumption  . 

Industry  of  clothing  and  cleansing 

Building  trades 

Polygraphic  trades 

Artistic  trades 

Commercial  trades 

Intercommunication  (without  navigation) 

Hotels,  public  houses,  &c 

Trades  for  domestic  purposes 

Trades  for  purposes  not  ret  defined 


Stationary 
steam-boilers. 


1879.       1886. 


326 


Totfll 32.411     42,056  I  29,895 


9,460 

1,154 

1,286 

1,467 

822 

746 

3,438 

1,047 

1,364 

8,283 

385 

43 


580 


441 

1 

11,215 

1,632 

1.687 

1,640 

1,882 

968 

4,297 

1,460 

1,911 

11,586 

599 

83 

294 

15 


1,123 
8  13 

260  ,        438 
1,476  ,    1,808 


Stationary 
steam-enginee. 


1879.       1886. 


210 


8,850 

1,052 

1,200 

1,486 

772 

717 

8,456 

957 

1,287 

7,597 

243 

44 

208 

4 

31 

603 

3 

165 

1,617 


810 

1 

10,505 

1,441 

1,528 

1,684 

1,214 

853 

4,028 

1,279 

1,777 

10,053 

863 

91 

256 

11 

S79 

1,267 

11 

288 

2,128 

4^308 


Portable: 
boilers     i 
machines. 


1879. 


1886. 


3,522  I       5),37l 


770  1 

'^' 

39 

8S 

29 

242 

387 

8 

147 

49 


19  \ 
208 
1    . 

216 


•27 

s:t 

IT4 
Sl> 

67 

IW 

s« 

417 

n 

3» 

6S 

1 

IM 


31 
44S 


5,536       1Q,M 
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One  of  the  largest  works  of  agricaltnral  maohines  and  implements  is 
the  H.  I.  Eckert's  Stock  Company,  which  iu  1885  closed  up  with  a  net 
prolit  of  261,795  marks. 

DISTILLED  SPIEITS. 

I. — Numbetf  kind,  and  amount  of  produelion  of  sUlUhouses  in  operation  during  iho  fiscal 
years  from  1879-*e0  to  18e4-*fc6— JPauflrta,  Wuriembergf  and  Baden  not  included. 


i4 

Number 
manufac- 
turing 
yeast. 

Number  of  still>honse«  using— 

Fisoal  year. 

Farinaceous  mate- 
rials. 

Molasses. 

Other  not 
faiina. 

Potatoes. 

Grain. 

ceous  ma> 
terials. 

187ft-'80 

27,082 
20,801 
29,909 
28,201 
32, 618 
80,409 

1,274 

4,007 

2,990 
2,861 
8,750 
2,937 
2,939 
2,902 

32 
25 
24 
17 
19 
22 

20,653 

1880-'81 

1,328 
.    1,2M 
1,316 
1.827 
1,340 

4,272 
4,497 
4,180 
4,306 
4,808 

19, 643 

1881-'82 

22,629 

1882-'8a 

21,067 

1888-'84 

25,258 

ia84-'85 

23,182 

Fiscal  year. 


Number  of  still-houses  working  farinaceons  paid  whisky  tax. 


Total 
number. 


Up  to  800 
marks 
($71.40). 


300  to  1,500      1,501  to 
marks       d.OOo  marks 

($71.63  to  j  ($357.23  to 
$357).  $1,428). 


6.001  to 
15,000  marks 
($1,428.23  to 

$3,570). 


More  than 

15,000  marks 

($3,570). 


1870-'80 
1880-'81 
1881-'82 
1882-'83 
1883-*84 
1884-*85 


7,029 
7,158 
7,280 
7,184 
7,260 
7,227 


048 
958 
921 
895 
024 
805 


1,326 
1,445 
1,461 
1,384 
1,4£4 
1,440 


2.150 
2,102 
2,086 
2,083 
2,007 
2,000 


1,540 
1,432 
1.370 
1,463 
1,507 
1,480 


1,056 
1,221 
1,492 
1,359 
1,368 
1,406 


J. — Revenues  from-  taxes  on  whisky  and  other  spirituous  liquors  coUecfed  in  that  part  of  the 
German  Empire  Khich  has  a  whisky-tax  system  in  common  {excluding  Bavariay  Wurtem- 
herg,  and  Baden). 


III 


iU 

on  spirit 
ors  imp< 
m    Bav 
rtemb 
Baden. 

ill. 

IKil 

mi 

$28,700 

$424,000 

38,600 

456,400 

28,400 

469,900 

27,200 

500,100 

30,700 

1,148,200 

a 


'B' 


tr  ^  CI 


2- 


Net  receipts  from 
taxes  ana  duties. 


Total. 


Per 
capita. 


1880-'81  . 
1881-'82  . 
18«2-'83. 
1888-'84  . 
1884-'85. 


$13,630,600 
15,232,600 
14, 000, 200 
14. 560. 000 
14,859,600 


$14, 084,  €00 
15,718,400 
14.499,300 
15, 088, 100 
16, 039, 200 


$2, 874, 500 
4, 173, 000 
3.550,300 
3,4*7,100 
3,405,700 


1  Cents. 
$11,209,500]     31 
11,545,400  1     32 
10, 940, 000      20 


11,641,600 
12, 733, 500 


32 
34 


*  For  spirituous  liquors  either  exported  or  used  for  technical  purposes. 

Marks. 

Tax 62,435.500 

Transit  duties 132,200 

Custom  duties 4.824.500 


Total 87,892,200 

Drawbacks 14,310,000 


Net  revenues 53,082,200 

Per  capita  of  German  population 1.44 

The  efforts  of  the  German  Government  to  make  spirituous  liquors  a 
better  source  of  revenue  by  means  of  a  monopoly  has  hitherto  failed  tol^ 
be  realized,  as  the  Reichstag  is  averse  to  all  monopolies.  ^ 
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PEODTJOTION  OP  BEBB. 

Last  year,  like  its  predecessor,  was  favorable  to  the  brewing  industry. 
Id  fact  it  is  noticeable  that  while  many  branches  of  indnstry  are  Buffer- 
ing and  complaining,  beer  brewing  holds  its  own  in  the  Empire  with 
characteristic  tenacity.  The  prices  ot  raw  material  were  throoghoot 
lower  than  in  the  preceding  years,  and  Germany's  exports  of  beer  show 
again  an  increase. 

The  prices  for  hops  were,  according  to  quality,  50  to  100  marks  x>er 
1  cwt.  lower  than  in  the  preceding  year,  so  that  best  Bavarian  sorts 
sold  at  150  to  200  marks  only,  and  the  best  (Saatz)  Bohemian  hops  at 
200  to  240  marks  per  cwt.  The  better  yield  of  the  hops  harvest  in  1885 
caused  a  further  fall  of  hop  prices.  While,  on  a  seven  years'  average, 
Germany  harvested  only  23,183  tons  (1  ton=22  cwt) ;  it  produced  in 
1885,  33,201  tons. 

The  crop  of  1886  is  estimated  at  a  yield  of  400,000  cwt.  or  20,000 
tons;  but  it  is  expected  that  the  produce  of  the  European  continent 
will  cover  the  quantity  of  hops  needed.  Otherwise  the  United  States, 
provided  a  good  crop  would  have  been  harvested,  may  have  found  here 
a  good  market. 

In  1885  Germany  imported  of  hops  1,384,900  kilograms,  almost  ex- 
clusively from  Austria,  viz,  1,363,000  kilograms,  while  it  exported 
12,672,700  kilograms. 

Kilognou. 

Great  Britain 3.893,6C0 

Belgium 1,443,400 

France 1,617,200 

Russia 1,0*1,800 

United  States ^ 554,700 

Barley  prices  may  be  seen  from  Exhibit  A,  and  amount  of  exports 
and  imports  from  Exhibits  CO  and  DD. 

K.^Quaniity  of  heer  produced  within  that  portion  of  the  Empire  (exclueire  of  BavariUy 
Wurteniberg^  and  Alsace-Lorraine)  which  hoe  a  brewing-tax  eyatem  in  common, 

fTons22owt.    1,000  heotolitera  s  2,200  gallons.    Kilogram  =  2.2  poaxtds.    Liter  =:  1.70  pints.] 


0 

Brewing  materials 
liable  to  tax. 

1^ 

m 

^^-'       ^^^* 

1880-'81                     

11.564 
11,266 
10,921 
10,708 
10.520 

10.874 
10,068 
9,797 
0.625 
0.461 

Tom. 

480,704 

430,100 

446.928 

472.573 

488.211 

Tom. 
2,139 

1881-'82      

2,288 

1882-*83 

t,26l 
2.406 

1883-'8i 

1884-'85         

2.843 

Fiscal  year. 

Quantity  of  beer  produced. 

To  obtain  1  heetoliter 
of  beer  there  were  used 
'  together,  with  each 

of— 

Upper 

fermented 

beer. 

Lager  beer. 

Total. 

Per 
capita. 

Malt  of 

grain  and 

rioe. 

SubeU. 
tates. 

1880-*81  

Heetditere. 
7,931,100 
7, 818, 800 
7,901,200 
8, 071, 500 
8.884,200 

HeetolUeri. 
13, 204. 900 
13,602,200 
14,212.000 
15, 820, 400 
18,220.200 

HeetolUeri. 
21,136,000 
21,816,000 
22,113,200 
23,891.000 
24,613.400 

LUsri. 
62 
62 
64 
67 
70 

KUogrami. 
20.4 
20.10 
20.23 
2a  22 
SOL  07 

Rilofframs. 

1881-*82 

.09 

]882~'83 

.00 

1888-*84 

.08 

188i-'85 

.en 

-__, 

*  Inclusive  of  so-called  "house-breweries,"  working  only  for 
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N. — J  m  oifii^  of  hrewing  tax  collected  mi  the  different  brewiMg-tax  territoriei  of  the  Gtrwtam 

ErnpHre. 


BATBlift. 

Wurtemberg. 

fisdan. 

AIssce-Lomiiie. 

German  Anidrs. 

Flsctl 
yew. 

OroM 
receipts. 

A 

Gross 
receipts. 

Gross 
receipts. 

Gross 
rooeipts. 

A 

Gross 
receipts. 

A 

1880-'81 

1881-'82 

188i-'83 

18e«-'84 

1884-'85 

$7,843,700 
7.007.000 
7.481,800 
7.607.600 
7.800.600 

(knU, 
0.62 
0.62 
0.61 
0.01 
L42 

$1,372,800 
1,782.800 
1.719,900 
1,743.400 
1.728,100 

(krUs. 
0.40 
0.45 
0.66 
0.6G 
0.86 

$784,200 
905,400 
888.900 
929,700 
9*1.200 

CmU9. 
0.63 
0.76 
0.76 
0.76 
0.69 

$516,800 
494.300 
428.900 
433.900 
423.200 

Oemta. 
0.52 
0.52 
0.52 
0.52 
a27 

$4.10,000 
4.18<«00 

4.3aaoo 

4.557.1100 
4.763,000 

OmU. 
0.29 
0i» 
0.19 
ALIO 
6.U 

BEET  SUaAB. 

In  my  report  No.  206,  dated  November  6, 1886, 1  reported  fally  upon 
the  critical  condition  of  the  sugar  indastry  of  this  coantry. 

By  an  act  approved  Jane  1,  1886,  relating  to  sugar  taxation,  a  new 
classification  of  sugar  and  a  new  method  of  collecting  tax  on  beet  sug^ 
(equaling  a  reduction  of  ex{>ort  bounties)  was  introduced. 

Section  1  provides  that  beet-sugar  tax  of  raw  beets  for  manufacturing 
them  into  sugar  shall  be  collected  at  a  rate  of  1.70  marks  (40  cents)  per 
100  kilograms. 

Section  2  provides  that  for  sugar  either  exported  or  warehoused  in 
bonded  warehouses  or  private -transit  store-houses,  provided  that  such 
quantity  warehoused  is  not  less  than  500  kilograms,  a  bounty  shall  be 
granted  at  the  following  rates  per  100  kilograms : 


Kind  of  sogar  upon  which  bounty  ia  paid. 


(a)  For  raw  stiffar  of  at  least  90  per  cent  polarization  and  for  refined  angar 
of  at  leaat  00,  bnt  not  exceeding  08  per  cent.  iK>larixation : 

(1)  From  August  1, 1880,  to  September  30, 1887 

(2)  From  Octoberl,  1887 

ih)  For  candy  and  for  sugar  in  white,  full, hard  loaves,  lumps,  tablets,  cubes, 

Slc,  of  at  least  00|  per  cent,  polarization : 

(1)  For  the  former  period 

(2)  For  the  latter  period 

(e)  All  other  hard  sugar,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  as  well  as  for  all  white 

dry  sugar  (containing  no  more  than  1  per  cent  water)  in  crystals, 
also  pulverized  &Ai..  of  at  leaat  08  per  cent  polarization : 

(1)  For  the  former  period 

(2)  For  the  latter  period , 


Equivalent 

in  United 

Statea 

money. 


$4» 
4  16 


528 
6  11 


48» 


Section  3  gives  owners  of  beet-sugar  works — for  the  payment  of  the 
tax  due  on  manufactured  beets,  upon  security — a  credit  for  a  term  (as 
a  rule,  to  be  prescribed)  not  exceeding  six  months. 

This  legislative  measure,  especially  dictated  by  the  fact  that  the  rev- 
enues from  sugar  showed  a  very  palpable  deficiency,  appears  rather 
late,  and,  as  is  claimed,  should  have  been  resorted  to  when  this  industry 
was  in  a  flourishing  state. 
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8. — Letters  patent  granted  for  invent  io^is  and  designs  in  ike  years  1677  to  IS8S. 


Pat«iitH 
granted. 

DetiffD^ 

Tear. 

Plaatia 

SnriiMX). 

TotaL 

1876 

2.600 
8.343 
9.679 
12.560 
13.856 
14,943 
15,088 
16.248 
22.124 
23.319 

10.000 
45.125 
40,856 
37,261 
83.784 
86.135 
34.517 
88,009 

1X79^ 
».4«0 

50.033 
49,  Ml 
47,C40 
51, 078 

J877 

190 
4,200 
4.410 
3,966 
4,389 
4, 181 
4,848 
4.450 
4,018 

1878 

1879 

1880  

1881 

1682 

1883 

1884 

45^765          67,880 
49,808          ^^  ^^ 

1885 

T, ^Letters  patent  for  inventions  granted  and  expired  in  the  gears  1877  to  1885  {aocordimf  to 

kind  of  inventions). 


Kind  of  inventions. 


Ore-dressing 

Baking 

Clothing  indostry 

lllamination 

Mining 

Peer,  brandies  — 

Blates  and  wires. . 

Bleaching,  d. 

Bristle  articles 

Bnrnlnz-stufiEs 

Book-binding 

Chemical  apparatus 

Steam  boilers  

Steam-engines 

Printing 

Manu  e 

Ice-making 

Production  of  iron 

Tramways 

Railroading 

Electrical  apparatus 

Dye-stuffs , 

Grease  iudostry 

Fireplaces 

Plaitmg-raacbines 

Gas-making 

Blast  

Tanning 

^inning-fibers 

Hygiene 

Foundry 

Glass 

Traveling-eflfecta 

Domestic  Implements. . . 

Lifters 

Heating 

Elevated  building  (super- 
struction) 

Wood- working , 

Horn 

Furnaces 

Hats 

Instruments 

Baskets , 

Fancv  articles 

Agriculture  and  forestry 

Air  and  gas  power  ma- 
chines    


106 
184 
185 
642 
202 
690 
170 
642 
97 
186 
268 
362 
878 
644 
514 
64 
108 
265 
477 
1,176 
1.086 
406 
149 
373 
422 
521 
200 
118 
94 
418 
176 
161 
403 
1,341 
105 
6/8 

575 

444 

173 

2;:0 

68 

1,047 

23 

655 

1,280 

309 


5 

a 


64 

92 
124 
488 
208 
448 
112 
480 

60 
100 
185 
192 
491 
439 
813 

40 

67 
175 
303 
806 
621 
196 

85 
249 
874 
831 
129 

68 

66 
814 

92 
112 
831 
1,058 
100 
381 

404 

316 

125 

109 

58 

1.051 

9 

539 

929 

262 


42 
42 
61 

164 
74 

292 
58 

212 
87 


170 

327 

205 

201 

24 

41 

90 

184 

370 

465 

210 

64 

124 

148 

190 

71 

20 

28 

104 

84 

49 

72 

288 

66 

287 

171 
128 

48 
111 

10 
396 

14 
116 
351 

187 


Kind  of  inventions. 


Machine  parts 

Metallurgy: 

Cbemioal 

Mechanical 

Mills 

Musical  instruments. . . 

Sewing-machines 

Articles  of  food 

Paper  articles 

Paper  manufooture 

Harness 

Photography 

Presses , 

Pumps     , 

Governors 

Life  saving , 

Salt  works 

Saddlers'  works 

Ship-building  

Butchers'  works  ...*.... 

Grinding , 

Locksmiths'  work,  tools 

Tailors'  works 

Writing  and  drawing 

material 

Shoes  and  boots 

Weapons 

Rope-making 

Signal  service 

Potash,  soda 

Spinning 

Sport 

Explosive  stuffs  ■ 

Tobacco 

Clayware 

Traosportation 

Drying-contrivances . . . . 

Clocks  and  watches 

Water  building 

Aqueducts 

W«*aviug 

Tools 

Wind  and  water  power 

machines 

Sugar  and  starch  manu- 

lacturing 


Total. 


I 

s 

& 

s 

I 


1 

"5- 


1,142 

81 
1.067 
687 
586 
541 
176 
206 
273 
185 
136 
196 
406 
124 
188 

32 
498 
274 
108 

96 
552 
175 

896 
271 
537 

19 
115 
343 
490 
500 
118 
125 
555 
101 
867 
839 

42 
548 
485 
367 

200 

555 


a  » 


800  I 

50| 
66L  I 
482  ! 
385 
298 
122 
182  i 
142 
110 

95 
114 
283  I 

84  I 
128 

90 
372 
194 

85 

70 
4!0 
149 

806 
190 
328 

11 

91 
141 
304 
404 

86 

91 
868 
107 
167 
247 

27 
428 
827 


160 
251 


34,501     23,515 


343 

31 

406 

305 

191 

348 

54 

74 

ISl 

25 

41 

8i 

123 

50 

58 

13 

12» 


143 
46 


81 

314 

8 

24 

103 

l^ 

99 

53 

34 

187 

84 

100 

Oi 

15 

1*.^ 

168 

4J 

40 

2M 
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Not  only  the  usefulness  of  an  article,  but  also  its  artistic  character 
has  of  late  years  been  cultivated  in  this  country  with  special  care  under 
the  8uper^ision  of  the  German  Government.  The  progress  in  art 
industry  can  be  sden  in  every  store  in  passing  through  the  larger  cities 
of  Germany.  This  progress  must  be  ascribed  to  the  action  of  the  Ger- 
man design  protection  act,  enabling  the  poorest  inventor  to  secure  the 
protection  of  the  production  of  his  genius. 

While  our  country  collects  for  every  single  design  (I)  (10  on  filing  an 
application  for  a  design  patent  for  three  years,  (2)  $5  on  issuing  a  de- 
sign patent  for  seven  years,  and  (3)  (20  on  issuing  a  design  patent  for 
fourteen  years,  the  Germans  can  have  protected,  upon  one  applica- 
tion, fifty  designs  (or  models,  if  not  exceeding  10  kilograms  in  weight)  at 
the  following  rates:  (1)  1  mark  (23  cents)  for  one  year  in  the  first  three 
years;  (2)  if  a  protection  of  a  longer  duration  is  sought,  for  every  ad- 
ditional year  up  to  ten  years,  2  marks  (47  cents) ;  (3)  in  case  of  fifteen 
years,  for  every  additional  year  after  ten,  3  marks  (71  cents). 

In  gold  and  silver  articles  business  is  said  to  have  taken  a  new  start, 
especially  at  Berlin,  where  skilled  jewelers  are  much  in  demand.  The 
weekly  average  wages  for  a  journeyman  rose  from  18  marks  in  1885  to 
21  marks  in  1886.  The  yearly  turn-over  in  jewels  in  Berlin  alone  is  esti- 
mated at  10,000,000  marks,  and  exports  in  these  articles  increase. 

Especially  articles  rich  in  forms  are  manufactured  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  The  brisk  intercommunication  with  foreign  countries  made 
manufacturers  familiar  with  the  taste  of  other  nations.  The  manufact- 
ure of  gold  articles  is  much  influenced  by  a  new  act,  taking  effect  in 
1888,  providing  for  stamping  the  fineness  or  standard  on  the  articles 
made  of  precious  metals,  so  that,  when  smelted,  they  must  have  the 
same  fineness  as  the  official  stamp  indicated. 

PORCELAIN. 

Porcelain  shows  likewise  progress  in  its  superior  and  artistic  work- 
manship, rivaling  now  with  the  industry  of  Belgium.  The  Royal  Por- 
celain Manufactory  sets  a  good  example.  Great  varieties  of  forms  and 
styles,  refined  taste,  and  higher  perfection  of  coloring  and  gilding  are 
characteristic  qualities  of  their  productions.  Importation  of  china  from 
France  has  nearly  ceased.  Marvelous  designs  of  porcelain  tablets  (for 
paneling  the  walls  of  cabins  and  saloons  of  the  newly-equipped  steam- 
ship Bavaria,  belonging  to  the  subsidized  steamship  line)  are  at  pres- 
ent exhibited  in  the  windows  of  that  factory  and  attract  the  eyes  of 
passers-by. 

GLASS  ARTICLES. 

Business  in  glass  articles  is  said  to  be  improving.  Sales  in  window- 
glass  are  very  brisk,  owing  to  much  building  activity.  In  articles  of 
an  inferior  quality  an  overproduction  is  likewise  noticeable,  for  which 
a  market  is  sought  in  China  and  Japan.  High  duties  have  debarred, 
also,  in  this  instance,  the  importation  of  foreign  articles. 

TEXTILE  INDUSTRY. 

To  the  few  industrial  branches  which  are  reported  to  be  in  a  compar- 
atively favorable  condition  must  be  mentioned  some  lines  in  textile  in- 
dustry. Seldom  has  an  industry  taken  such  a  development  as  weaving 
of  tricots  and  tricot  stuffs;  but  seldom  has  fashion  taken,  for  so  long  a 
period,  a  taste  for  articles  made  of  tricot.  Although  new  manufactories 
have  been  erected  in  such  number  that  overproduction  was  feared, 
yet  rather  a  lack  than  a  surplus  is  noticeable.  About  the  beginning  of 
1886  the  large  importation  to  the  United  States  was  suddenly  checked, 
as  an  American  patentee  was  stated  to  have  obtained  an  injunction  on 
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articles  of  that  kind  imported  for  inMngement  on  his*  patent.  Some 
of  the  large  Berlin  manufactarers  of  tricots  tried  to  get  over  the  obsta- 
cle by  paying  a  royalty  to  the  patentee.  A  report  of  recent  date  states, 
however,  that  the  United  States,  England,  and  others  now  purchase 
large  quantities  from  German  tricot  factories,  chiefly  located  at  Berlin, 
Chemnitz,  and  in  South  Oermany.  Notwithstanding  this,  prices  are 
said  to  yield  only  a  moderate  profit. 

A  great  activity  shows  itself  also  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  though 
in  design  and  beauty  American  carpets  surpass  the  G^erman  article. 
In  some  cities  of  Germany  new  carpet  factories  are  building. 

But  as  in  other  lines  of  business,  success  challenges  competition;  com- 
petition again  entails  overproduction,  and  this  makes  profit  impossible. 
This  is  true  also  in  regard  to  carpet  manufacturing.  Imports  of  foreign 
carpets  experience  likewise  a  steady  decline. 

WOOL  INDUSTBY. 

A  considerable  improvement  set  in  about  the  middle  of  the  year  18S6, 
when  a  rapid  rise  ot  wo61  prices  surprised  the  commercial  world.  Their 
efiect  consisted  in  brisker  returns  of  woolen  articles,  and  increased  ex- 
portation of  woolen  piece  goods  (woolen  cloths,  plushes,  velveteens)  as 
well  as  of  woolen  trimmings,  and  button-makers'  articles  followed.  In 
woven  (long)  shawls,  hosiery,  and  fancy  articles,  business  was,  on  the 
whole,  rather  dull. 

LmOLBUM. 

The  manufacture  of  linoleum  is  about  to  get  a  footing  in  Germany. 
At  present  there  are  no  more  than  three  factories,  though  the  article  has 
been  made  in  England  for  about  twenty  years.  Consumption  of  this 
article  increases  in  this  country. 

German  architects,  recognizing  it  to  be  a  good,  durable  stuff,  continue 
to  find  new  application  for  it  every  day.  The  practice  is  now  much 
in  vogue,  in  rooms  of  new  buildings,  intended  for  stores,  offices,  work- 
shops, restaurants,  &c.,  first  simply  to  lay  a  cheap  plaster  floor  (cement 
or  gypsum)  and  thereupon  to  put  a  layer  of  linoleum,  thus  entirely  dis- 
pensing with  a  wooden  floor.  Thus,  it  is  stated,  a  floor  is  made  which 
in  its  massive  underground  is  impermeable  to  both  vermin  and  moisture. 
Such  a  cover  of  linoleum  takes  the  place  and  has  the  advantages  of  a 
carpet,  and  can  be  made  at  cheaper  rates  than  wooden  floors. 

BUBBEB  ABTIOLES. 

The  manufacture  of  rubber  articles  is  still  very  active.  Several  works 
were  compelled  to  extend  working  time.  Demand  for  rubber  increases 
daily,  and  there  is  hardly  an  industry  which  nowadays  does  not  try 
to  make  rubber,  for  its  many  good  physical  properties,  serviceable. 
Finished  rubber  articles  have  experienced  a  rise  of  10  to  15  per  cent. 

PAPEB. 

Among  all  European  states,  Germany  possesse:!  by  far  the  great- 
est number  of  paper-mills,  viz,  809  against  4*i0  in  France,  361  in  Great 
Britain,  228  in  Italy,  and  220  in  Austria-Hungary.  The  exportation  of 
paper  and  paper  articles  (except  pasteboard)  shows  a  steady  increase. 

Nearly  all  other  branches,  as  above  stated,  complain  of  depression 
in  business  and  unprofitable  prices,  so  that  only  large  manufacturers, 
with  abundant  funds  at  their  command,  are  able  to  keep  up  business 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  smaller  manufacturers  who  are  unable  to  stand 

competition.  Digitized  by  L^OOgle 
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y .^ComparaHte  statement  showing  ike  nwnber  of  German  merekani  ships  Jawuarjf  1, 

1876-1886. 


Sailing  TMseU. 

Steamera. 

TotaL 

Yew. 

1 

i 

II 

i 

•s 

1 

1 

•s 

i 

It 

i 

i 

l! 

V- 

£ 

o 

6 
55 

1876 

4.426 
4,491 
4,469 
4,453 
4.403 
4,246 
4,051 
8,855 
8,712 
8.607 
8,471 

901,813 
922.704 
934,556 
949,467 
974.943 
965,767 
942, 759 
915,446 
894.778 
880.345 
861,844 

33,216 
33,255 
32,650 
82,362 
32,158 
31,003 
29,593 
28,094 
26,937 
26,014 
24,925 

319 
318 
836 
331 
374 
414 
458 
515 
608 
650 
664 

ia%569 
180,946 
183,879 
179,662 
196,848 
21^768 
251, 648 
311,204 
874.609 
413.948 
420,605 

9.147 
8,589 
8,173 
7,616 
8.131 
8.657 
9,516 
10.937 
12,678 
18,897 
14,006 

4,745 
4,809 
4.805 
4,804 
4,777 
4,660 
4,609 
4.870 
4,815 
4,257 
4.135 

1,084.882 
1,103,650 
1,117,935 
1.129.129 
1 171, 286 
1.181.525 
1. 194. 407 
1.226,650 
1,269,477 
1.294.288 
1.282,449 

42,382 

1877 

41, 8M 

1878 

40,832 

1879 

39.978 

1880 

40.28f 

1881 

39,660 

1882 

89,109 

1883 

39,031 

1884 

89.615 

1885 

49.911 

1886 

S9,«31 

W*— Number  and  wages  of  fall  sailors  and  apprentices  engaged  during  the  decade  of  1876- 

1885. 


Tear. 

Fall 
sailoro. 

Appren- 
tices. 

Average  vages  per 
month. 

Year. 

Full 
saUors. 

Agp™. 

Ayerage  wages  per 
month. 

Full 
sailors. 

Appren- 
tices. 

Pan 
sailors. 

Appren- 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

12.625 
12.544 
12,180 
12,642 
13,004 

2,520 
2,645 
2.260 
2,350 
2,556 

$18  53 
13  62 
12  19 
10  38 
10  23 

$5  57 
4  49 
4  21 
3  57 
358 

1881 

1  1882 

1888 

1884 

1885 

13,150 
18,174 
18.698 
14, 101 
12.947 

2,335 
2,678 
2,629 
2.432 
2,069 

$10  26 

10  74 

11  86 
11  39 
1109 

f3  50 
366 
389 
3  75 
S  66 

> 

X. — Account  of  the  shipping  employed  in  the  trade  of  the  German  Empire^  exhibiting  the 
number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  inward  and  cleared  outward  in  1684. 


From  and  to  what  conn- 
tries. 


GermaD  coasts., 


Rossla 

Sweden 

Korway 

Denmark   

Helifi;oland 

Great  Britain 

Holland 

Belgium 

France  

Spain 

Portugal 

It»ly 

Austria-Hungary . 

Greece 

Boumania 

European  Tuikey 

Uncertain 

Whale  fishery 


Entered. 


With  cargo. 


28,444 


1,884 

2,462 

1,310 

4,624 

242 

7.0('9 

585 

180 

287 

89 

103 

66 

8 

2 

70 

40 


54 


In  ballast  or  i 
loaded. 


Refj.  Umt. 
1, 358, 881 


No.    ^ Ren. tons 
7.658  I  416,865 


724,082 

368, 146 

305,767 

507,  ai4 

H,038 

3,  353. 170 

l.'JO,  887 

70. 622 

146, 472 

56.080 

48,030 

62, 817 

0,627 

875 

60,513 

39. 459 

'**  3,707 


Total  Europe,  except ;  I 

Germany 10,015  I 


22 

Hi6 

34 

2,484 

85 

290 

84 

29 

09 

3 


9.404 
37,221 

6,746 
129,489 

1,756 

209,611 

83,060 

15,747 

37,995 

1,319 


1  I      1,128 


Cleared. 


With  cargo. 


In  ballast  or  un- 
loaded. 


No. 
27.402 


1,077 

1,476 

539 

6,820 

244 

4,087 

658 

23t 

462 

184 

85 

76 

12 


jR«o.  tons.]     No. 
1,382,451  j    8,671 


882,843 

294,829 

186,567 

578, 613 

10,628 

2.095.283 

175,456 

100. 320 

190.106 

104.883 

88.861 

60,893 

9,701 


127 

324 

3.681 


1,423 

1.426 

722 

1.183 

102 

2,244 

63 

9 

8 

5 

2 

1 


Seg.tont, 
414, 216 


615,057 

363,069 

168.076 

65,355 

501 

1,380.290 

6.48S 

0,066 

4,187 

1,502 

1.350 

845 


1,177 
2,401 


5. 904. 476       3, 267  I  483. 406  I  15, 457.  <  4, 191, 505  ,    7, 210 


''gitized  by 


19    I       <,^1U        2^,  OUO,aV7 


2,606.509 
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Y^. — VwseU  entered  and  cleared  in  1884,  arranged  hy  flags. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

rug. 

With  cargo. 

Iji  ballast  or  un- 
loaded. 

With  cargo. 

In  ballast  or  nn. 
loaded. 

HllSSiflD  ............ 

No. 
455 

2,016 

l,86i 

8,900 

4,604 

637 

12 

170 

72 

62 

20 

19 

2 

14 

8 

Reg.  tone. 

104.822 

402.010 

452,169 

570. 186 

2,898.966 

131.889 

9.740 

111.827 

44,141 

82.840 

10,277 

20.406 

1»801 

18,837 

1,979 

Ko. 

10 

97 

70 

1,844 

852 

87 

1 

9 

25 

Reg.  tone. 

5.852 

24,209 

21,454 

69.207 

218.821 

9,915 

835 

7.9(J2 

15,014 

No. 

201 
1.109 

770 
4,201 
2,901 

558 

n 

152 
92 
16 

13 

1 

51,828 

288,780 

272,142 

606.638 

1,707,821 

119,895 

7.947 

104.451 

67,249 

9.294 

8,713 

1,195 

274 

913 

853 

1,296 

2,021 

145 

3 

22 

6 

34 

8 

18 

2 

3 

1 

Meg.  Una. 
82,159 
185, 9«> 
ltl.728 

Swedish 

Xorwftiriao 

Danish 

129,874 

BriOsh 

1.301V  4M 
20,921 

Datch 

Belgian 

2,892 

French 

12.383 
1,887 

Spanish 

iffllM.. 

22  8^7 

Anstro-HnngaHan . . . 
Greek .TI. 

8,008 

19.211 
1,801 

Honnanian 

North  American 

Other 

12 
1 

10,744 
3-24 

2.283 
S39 



Total  Gennan  vessels. . . . 
Sttsamers 

36,115 
11.886 
13,337 
7,848 

4,513,692 
8,255,280 
4,806,208 
3,801,430 

8.625 
852 

2,295 
555 

529.972 
202.686 
370.289 
300,799 

84.211 
11.140 
10.128 
5,600 

8,989.052 
2,804,819 
3,144.305 
2,658,460 

10,438 
1,547 
5.399 
2,421 

1,061,773 

872. 2»1 

2.0«.4S8 

1,625,147 

Total  foreign  vessels 

Steamftrn 

Z.— JTind  and  number  of  casualtiee  hatfing  occurred  near  the  German  coatte  in  the  jfear  ldS5. 


j 

i 

1 

1 
1 

i 

KiDdofcaaoalties. 

1 

1 

GQ 

'A 

1 

1 

M 

j2 

Stranded 

60 
11 
15 
100 
25 

27,638 

65 

749 

86.672 

8,6U 

738 

33 

83 

665 

249 

24 

1 
8 
2 

4 

14 

4 
6 

**8 

88 

11 
15 
61 

2a 

4 

1 

2 

15 

4 



1 

Capsised 

Sank 

Collided 

2 

6 
8 

1 
1 

24 
2 

2 

**i* 

1 

Other  casualties 

Total 

220 

78,636 

2,705 

39 

27 

145 

5 

6 

10 

4 

41 

8 

1 

2 

. 

Total  German  ships  reported  lost  in  1885, 161,  with  88,546  tonnage. 


aEBMAN  IMPORTS  AND  EXPOBTS. 


Special  commerce  (i.  a.,  exclusive  goods  in  transit)  are  sbown  in  Exhib- 
its AA  and  BB.  Exhibits  GO  and  DD  are  comparative  tables,  showing 
volume  and  value  of  chief  articles  imported  into  and  exported  firom 
Germany  during  the  years  1880-'d5.  Exhibit  EE  shows  the  volame  of 
German  imports  from  and  exports  to  foreign  countries  of  the  world  in 
1885. 
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FF. — E$timate9  of  the  expenditurea  of  ihe  Gerwum  Empire,  fc — Continiied. 


For  what  expended. 


ImperiAl  office  of  the  interior— con 
turned. 

SUiistical  offloo 

Ifftintennnce  of  etMidard  meae< 

urea  and  weighta 

Board  of  healtli 

Patent  office .' 

Board  of  inanrance 

War  dupartment 

Kavy  department: 

Admuiilty 

Hydro^nvplilo  office 

German  ouaat  anrvoy  office 

Local  equipment  office 

Jnriadioiion 

Reliisioasaervico 

Military  empIoy6a 

Bepaira  of  Teasels 

Provisions 

Clothing 

-Oaniaons 


Amount. 


$150,365 

84,133 
30. 892 
168. 123 
47, 210 


1,845,313 


81.642,735 


136,683 

86.009 

53.660 

45.125 

6.592 

10.377 

1.  732.  003 

1, 407. 008 

750.343 

23.015 

189,734 


For  what  expended. 


AmoaaL 


Navy  department— continaed. 

Additional  allowancee  for  board- 
ing   

Snrgery  and  medioioea 

Traveling,  marching,  Sec 

Instruction 

Wharves 

Ordnance 

Pilotage,  tonnage,  light>hoases . 
Contingent  expenses 


Judiciary 

Treasury  department 

Railroaa  department 

Department  for  debts  of  Empire  . . . 
Auditing  and  comptrolling  tribunal .  I 

General  pension  fnnd 

Invalid  fund  of  the  Empire ....' 


$l4fl^51S 
182. 6M 

82,  sat 

i,S71,3M 
464,196 
44.  «S 
S0.S76 


483,  on 

87,017,230 

70.734 

4,355,9K 

126.098 

5,209.824 

6,416.861 


Total  of  ordinary  expenditnrea 
Extraordinary  expenditurea 


Grand  total  of  expoiditarea  . 


147.848.218 
16.80&.S70 


164,66a,S«f8 


QQ.—EBtimaterof  the  revennee  of  the  German  Empire  for  thefieoal  year  ending  Murtk  31, 

1887. 


Source. 

Amount. 

SouTve. 

Anouni. 

Cnatoms  and  taxes 

$93,201,205 
7,232,106 

6,797,994 

253,637 

4,247.681 

582.505 

1,844.524 

6,416,861 

Interest  from  invested  funda  of  the 
Empire.... 

TtnnArial  Atamn  tJLTAa 

$376^040 

Burplns  receipts  of  post-office  and 
teiograph  department 

Total  amount  of  the  quota  paid  by 
the  several  states  of  the  Empire. . . 

Total  revenuea 

ll.iM.788 

Surplus  receiptaof  Government  print- 
ing office  

83.133,979 

Amount  of  oaruings  fh>m  railwaya  of 

IheEmpire 

Prom  the  XmneriAl  Banlc 

165.979L320 

Total  expenditures t 

Exoesa  of  expenditures 

164.663.588 

Sundries    

1,326,732 

From  the  invalid  fund  of  the  Empire. 

HH.— Comparatioe  etatement,  ehovoinq  ihe  amount  of  duties  on  goodn  imported  into  ike 
German  Zollverein,  collected  during  the  gears  1834  and  18c55. 

[Arranged  according  to  the  largeneaa  of  the  amounta.] 


Artiolca. 


CofRse  and  coffbe  aubstitntea  (except  chicory) 

Tobacco,  manufaciures  of  tobacco 

Petroleum  and  other  mioeml  oils.  n.  o.  p.  f. 

Grains  and  other  agricultural  products 

Rye 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Indian  com 

Wine.  &c   ..  •  

Woofl  and  other  carving  materiala,  and  manufactnrea  of. 

Cotton  yam  and  wads 

Cattle.: 

Iron  and  ironware 

Silkandailkgooda 

Lard  and  grease 

Brandies 

Spioes 

Herrings,  salted .'.*.. IIII.'.] ^ 


Amount  of  duty. 

Peroentagea. 

1885. 

1884. 

188S. 

1884. 

$11,834,445 

$10,686,007 

19.70 

20.23 

8.243.225 

7,443.1411 

11.83 

14.15 

7. 381, 320 

0,790,576 

12.83 

1^82 

7,267.857 

5^751,828 

12.68 

10.94 

3,144,801 

2.176,257 

6.47 

4.14 

1,561,307 

1,618,002 

2.71 

2.88 

695.512 

880.090 

1.09 

1.67 

1,000,051 

528.407 

1.90 

l.Ol 

807,642 

781.961 

0.63 

0.46 

8,470,958 

8,528,229 

6.08 

6w71 

1.658,209 

1.052,187 

1.88 

1.66 

1,171,845 

1.281,818 

2.04 

2.84 

1,082.927 

838.788 

1.88 

1.50 

1,038.531 

1.167.182 

1.80 

2.22 

802,922 

722.860 

1.60 

1.87 

848,819 

667.185 

1.47 

1.08 

796.485 

8TS.720 

1.88 

1.86 

787,819 

698.270 

1.88 

1.82 

780^904 

686,478 

om 

lei.* 

EUROPE.  669 

UH.-*Comparative  atatement  showing  the  amount  of  dutioB  on  goods ^  i^o.— Continaed. 


Articles. 


Amoant  of  daty. 

Percentages. 

1885. 

1884. 

1885. 

1884. 

692,936 

747.015 

1.20 

1.42 

660,464 

699,143 

1.16 

1.83 

551,102 

403,563 

0.06 

0.94 

547.800 

507,902 

0.95 

1.00 

536.391 

521.595 

0.03 

0.90 

528.872 

525.331 

0.93 

1.00 

600.827 

531, 628 

0.80 

0.99 

429,674 

406,931 

0.75 

0.77 

805, 199 

338.071 

0.69 

0.68 

369,911 

833,946 

0.64 

0.64 

851,802 

829.457 

0.61 

0.63 

342, 542 

333.000 

0.60 

0.63 

841.125 

350.806 

0.59 

0.68 

327,689 

449,090 

0.57 

0.85 

207,919 

311,988 

0..'i2 

0.59 

275.772 

245.280 

0.48 

0.47 

254,573 

203.983 

0.44 

0.39 

217,565 

207. 703 

0.38 

0.40 

211,251 

154.595 

0.37 

0.29 

205.361 

267, 781 

0.86 

0.49 

198. 710 

166,333 

0.35 

0.32 

197,877 

177,211 

0.34 

0.34 

193.494 

170, 974 

0.33 

0.34 

190,718 

176. 573 

0.33 

0.34 

169,749 

152,857 

0.30 

0.29 

135,919 

172,510 

0.24 

0.83 

128,756 

133,647 

0.22 

0.25 

122.335 

91,800 

0.21 

0.17 

114,862 

114,263 

0.20 

0.24 

103.635 

104,930 

0.18 

0.20 

03.016 

70,501 

0.16 

0.13 

84,803 

37,571 

0.15 

0.07 

81,460 

77.284 

O.U 

0.15 

81,055 

49,209 

0.14 

0.09 

70, 939 

60,940 

0.14 

0.11 

79,794 

73, 461 

0.13 

0.14 

73,301 

64.070 

0.13 

0.12 

68.051 

57.492 

0.12 

0.11 

67.487 

64,050 

0.12 

0.12 

67,200 

66,364 

0.12 

0.13 

66,031 

61,433 

0.12 

0.12 

58,387 

51, 077 

0.10 

0.10 

56,166 

53,040 

0.10 

0.10 

51.676 

44,560 

0.09 

0.08 

48,453 

63,171 

0.08 

0.10 

47. 752 

22,632 

0.08 

0.04 

45.230 

72.144 

0.08 

a  14 

43,283 

40,291 

0.08 

0.08 

89,653 

44,794 

0.07 

0.09 

82.406 

13,427 

0.06 

o;d5 

27,846 

24.239 

0.05 

33.262 

28.849 

0.04 

0.05 

18,200 

8.891 

0.02 

0.02 

13,217 

22.812 

0.02 

0.01 

10,451 

9.418 

0.02 

0.02 

10.126 

10.181 

0.02 

0.02 

7,268 

7,162 

0.01 

0.01 

6,235 

6,455 

0.01 

0.01 

8,677 

4,334 

0.01 

0.01 

8,394 

4,098 

0.01 

0.01 

8,149 

2,415 

0.01 

0.01 

460 

800 
414 
149 
546 

228 

274 

79 

Salt , 

Kice 

Woolen  goods 

Combed  wool. 'wads.  and  yarn  of  wool 

Flax-seed  oU.  rape-seed  oU,  dto 

Sontbern  fhiit,  dried 

Cotton  goods 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

Tea 

Licen  yarn  and  thread 

Fruit,  seed,  berries,  &o.,  dried,  baked,  d^ * 

Sugar,  simp,  and  molasses 

Macbines,  engines,  &c 

Mlll-gronnd  articles  and  bakers'  ware 

Dmgs,  wedicines,  dyo-stnfl'a 

Cocoa 

Fancy  goods 

Cheeses - 

Meat,  fresh  and  prepared 9 

Linen  and  linen  goods 

Eggs 

Clotbes,  linen  underclothing,  trimmings ^ 

Batter,  also  artificial 

Glass  and  glassware 

Oranges,  lemons,  &o 

Preserved  articles  of  consumption 

Beer 

Stones  and  stoneware 

Paper  and  pasteboard 

Manufactures  of  copper  and  other  not  precioasmetaU,n.  o,  p.  f . 

Caviare  and  substitutes >. 

Codfish,  dried 

Blubber  and  train  oil 

Oysters  and  shoU-flsh,  &c 

Manufactures  of  clay 

Cocoa  mass,  chocolate,  ko 

Starch.  &o 

Manufactures  of  straw  and  bast 

Hops 

Soap,  perfumery 

Confectionery 

Palm  and  cocoa-nut  oil v 

Table  oils 

Lees,  yeast 

Oil-cloth.  &o 

Honey 

Stoarine.  palmitino.  &o 

Cnoutchonc and  guttapercha.  Sec 

Tallow  and  animal  fata 

Wax 

Hair,  and  manufactures  of 

Pianos  and  other  musical  instruments 

Ilailroad  cars 

Bopemakers*  ware 

Candles    

Brushmakers'  ware 

Zinc  and  sincware 

l-^nrs 

Vinegar 

Tin  and  tin  articles 

Lead  and  lead  articles 

Grape  sugar,  glucose,  &,o 

Piay'Cards 

Beverage,  artificially  prepared ^... 

Wrecked  articles 
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IL— Stamp-tax  levied  on  play-card$  in  the  German  Empire  {fieoal  yeart  1880-'81  to 

1884-'85). 


« 

No.  of 

card 
factories. 

Play-oards  sold. 

Subject  to  tax. 

Exported. 

Fiscal  year. 

Sets  of 
lefui  than 
87  cards. 

Sets  of 
nioro  tban 
36carda 

Seta  of 
less  than 
arcarda. 

Sets  of 
36  cards. 

Sets  of 
lees  than 
87caids. 

Se«a«r 
noretteB 
Mcttrda. 

1 

9 

3 

4 

5 

6 

SeU, 

246,900 

238,200 

233.400 

208,700 

203,500 

y 

8 

1880-'81 

04 
01 
GO 
61 
61 

Set; 
8, 432. 800 
8.289,800 
8, 204, 800 
8,846,000 
3,529,000 

Sett. 
1,030,800 

942.500 
1.058.800 
1,236,100 
1,278.400 

aeu, 

3,231,500 
3,110.000 
8.106,000 
8.151.000 
3,293,100 

Sett, 

200.700 

179,300 

158.300 

19&.000 

286,900 

iSMs. 
7*2.409 

188I-'H2  

701 SM 

ltig'»_'8:i 

8tt,0M 

lH83-'84 

1,017,400 

1884-'85       

1,  094, 009 

Fiscal  yeox. 

Imports. 

Totol  sets  sul^Jected  to  tax 
(exclusive of  columns 
5+0and6-hli)). 

Tax  ooUecied. 

Sets  of 
less  than 
87  cards. 

Sets  of 
more  than 
36carda. 

Sets  of 
less  than 
87  cards. 

Sets  of 
more  than 
30  cards. 

19 

TotaL 

Pereafilta. 

1 

9 

lO 

11 

13 

14 

1880-'8l 

]K81-'.S2 

SetM. 
25,500 
16,000 
15,800 
22.000 
16,000 

BtU, 
NOOO 
6.100 
7.100 
7,000 
8,900 

Sett. 
3,257.000 
3,126,000 
8.121,800 
8, 178, 000 
8,808,100 

8ei9. 
252.  SCO 
244,300 
240.600 
215,700 
212,400 

0262.000 
252,200 
251.500 
252,200 
261,800 

Cmf. 

1882-83 

J8H3-'84 

1884-'85 

KK.— Area,  population  in  1885,  and  yearly  average  of  increaee  of  population  eimee  1871. 


SUtes. 


Area  (exdu- 

Yearly  areraf  e  of  terirsan 

SlTO  of 

PonuUition 

l>ecem- 
her  1.1885. 

of 

partaofseas). 
square  kilo- 

meters. 

1871-75. 

1875-*e0. 

lOOO-'K. 

858,257,100 

28.318,833 

1.01 

LIO 

«l74 

75.863.500 

^  410, 180 

0.80 

1.02 

0.40 

14,992,900 

8. 179, 168 

1.92 

1.48 

l.M 

19,503,700 

],99M68 

O.ft-. 

0.03 

«LM 

15,061,100 

1,000,839 

0.77 

0.82 

«L» 

7, 680. 800 

956.170 

0.90 

1.14 

0.41 

13.303,800 

675, 140 

0.18 

0.82 

0.07 

3,502,600 

813,608 

0.58 

1.10 

0.20 

2,929,500 

98, 371 

0..14 

0.94 

«Ln 

6.420,200 

341, 26« 

«.  37 

1.10 

0.0 

8,600,400 

372,580 

1.20 

1.20 

I.St 

2.468,400 

2 J 4. 697 

0.80 

1.25 

«l7S 

1,323,800 

101, 129 

0.05 

1.22 

a77 

1,068,100 

198,717 

1.16 

1.28 

0.it 

•    2,347,400 

217,603 

1.21 

1.70 

1.20 

862,100 

73,623 

0.11 

1.05 

OTO 

940,400 

83,939 

0.38 

0.98 

0L8O 

1,121,000 

56,565 

0.67 

0.04 

0.90 

810,400 

53,787 

J.  03 

I.A5 

1.10 

825.400 

112,118 

0.9  J 

1.84 

2.91 

839,700 

87.204 

U.82 

1.31 

LOi 

1,222,000 

1A250 

0.29 

1.84 

0.40 

297,700 

67,658 

2.18 

2.21 

L» 

255,600 

166.892 

;*.74 

1.04 

1.20 

409,800 

518,712 

3.41 

3.00 

2.07 

14, 508, 100 

1.563,145 

o.» 

a45 

o.« 

540,521,300 

46,840,900 

1.00 

LI4 

0.70 

Prussia 

Dttvaria 

Kingdom  of  Saxony 

Kiuedomof  Wiirfemherg. .. 

Baden     

Hesse  (Omnd  Dnchy) 

Mocklonburp-Schwerin 

Saxe.  Weimar 

MoclcleiilHirg-Strelits 

Oldenburg 

Brunswick 

Saxe  Meinincon 

Saxo- Altenburg 

Saxe-Cobnrg-Gotha 

Anbiilt 

Seli\v:irrbnrg-Sonderhauson  . 
Siliwantburg-liudolstadt. .. . 

Waldeck 

Keii'ts,  Elder  Lino 

Heuss.  Younger  Line 

Rebaumburg-Lippe 

Lippe  

Lul>cck 

Bremen 

Hamburg 

Alsaco  Lorraino 

German  Empire 
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GEBMANY. 

MMi,—European  railwajfi. 


Conntry. 


Oerman  Empire 

AoBtriA-HoDgary 

Bnaaift 

Finland 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmarlc 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Lnxembarg 

France 

Switzerland ^ 

Spain 

Portagal 

Italy 

Greece 

Bosnia  an^HersefCovixia . 

Bulgaria 

Boumania 

European  Tarkey 

Whole  Earope 


TAf^i■^■^ 


XUofMtert. 

35,740 

20,535 

23,940 

1,181 

6,600 

1,562 

1,817 

30,058 

2,118 

4,820 

366 

29.460 

2.708 

8,267 

1,520 

9,602 

22 

870 

222 

1.513 

1,178 


183,186 


Area. 


Sq.kUai. 

540,522 

622,300 

5, 016, 024 

373.604 

442.818 

318, 105 

38,283 

318, 844 

83,000 

20,465 

2,587 

528, 572 

41,846 

507,036 

92.820 

280,588 

64,688 

52.102 

63,072 

131,402 

200,722 


0,708,808 


Total  popn* 
lation. 


^r>,  ^62,000 

'iii.  800, 000 

^:jJ>00,045 
-i.  142,003 
^.4103,505 
]J>16.000 
J.  028, 000 

:^fi.«ll,810 

4  '.^25^065 

5.720,807 

200,570 

,17,G72,048 
J.  ^80, 826 

1!}.  1102,621 
4,708,178 

2L^,  010,652 
::,  118,978 
1. 184,000 
1^.007,010 
rj,  376.000 
-S.'iOO.OOO 


882,200,113 


Population 
per  square 
Kilometer. 


15.100 

80.300 

209.600 

316,800 

67,100 

203,700 

21,000 

10,400 

15,600 

6,800 

7,000 

17.000 

14.800 

61.500 

61.100 

29.800 

2,940,400 

140,800 

288,100 

86.800 

178,800 


52,900 


Knberaf 


per  kDo- 
meter  ef 
rmilwmy. 


1,2M 

3.501 

1,814 

1.22t 
l.llf 
1,184 
!,•» 

sn 

1,27» 
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3,  on 

01,771 
3,2St 
9.044 

3.5a 


1.814 


WOBKINGMEN'S  00L0NIE8. 

In  my  last  annaal  report  I  took  occasion  to  call  attention  to  so-called 
workingmen's  colonies,  established  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the 
evil  of  tramping.  The  number  of  such  colonies  has  been  increas^  by 
one,  in  SchneckengrUn,  Saxony.  The  entire  number  of  colonies  in  Ger- 
many is  stated  to  be  fifteen,  and  the  number  of  persons  remaining  Oc- 
tober 31,  18S6,  in  the  different  stations,  1,553.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however^ that  during  the  year  thousands  found  shelter  and  em- 
ployment. 

The  colonies  in  Hanover,  now  three  years  in  operation,  admitted, 
within  the  last  three  years,  1,192  persons. 

The  receipts,  mostly  the  result  of  local  contributions,  reached  83,- 
682.47  marks;  the  expenditures,  82,333.79  marks;  the  average  expense 
for  each  person,  inclusive  of  pay  for  his  work,  amounted  to  about  1.15 
marks  per  day. 

In  other  colonies  the  expenses  did  not  exceed  55  pfennigs  per  day; 
one  in  Danelsberg  managed  to  support  people  at  33^  pfennigs  per 
day,  after  deducting  pay  for  work.  It  is  said  that  the  colonies  are  in 
a  prosperous  condition,  and  receive  much  encouragement  from  charita- 
bly disposed  persons.    Several  new  colonies  are  under  contemplation. 

Eev.  von  Bodelschwingh,  a  well  known  clergyman  of  Bielefeld,  is  the 
originator  of  the  "workingmen's  colonies." 

CONCLUSION. 

My  report  shows  conclusively  that  Germany,  encouraged  by  fifteen 
years  of  peace^  and  forced  by  its  increasing  population  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  times,  applies  all  of  its  industrial  levers,  not  only  to  hold 
its  own,  but,  if  possible,  to  excel  its  numerous  competitors  in  the  world's 
market.  Tiie  disciplining  forces  of  the  Government,  more  or  less  cen- 
tralized, give  every  possible  aid,  and  the  twofold  object  of  fostering  in- 
dustry and  trade,  and  to  augment  the  tax-paying  ability  of  the  nation, 
is  clearly  discernible.  Still,  it  is  feared  that  the  uncontrollable  sphrit 
)f  competition  neutralizes  in  many  diiections  positivse.  success;  and 
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while  sales  and  exports  make  a  tolerable  fSeur  showiDg,  this  is  chiefly 
attributable  to  low  wages  and  the  conseqnent  possibiUty  of  andersell- 
ing  foreign  competitors. 

And  here  permit  me  to  interline,  that  undervalaations  are  practiced 
not  merely  with  a  view  of  defraading  onr  revenue,  but  also  to  drive 
objectionable  nompetitors  out,  of  the  market,  making  it  more  difficult 
every  day  to  consuls  to  ascertain  correct  market  values;  not  to  men- 
tion the  numerous  failures  (bankruptcies),  which  frequently  cause  a 
glut  in  certain  articles  of  manufacture  and  a  corresponding  deprecia- 
tion of  prices. 

I  notice  a  feverish  anxiety  to  produce  cheap  goods,  and  if  much  of 
the  latter,  notwithstanding  our  high  tariff,  can  be  sold  in  the  United 
States,  with  greater  or  smaller  profits,  it  demonstrates  the  fact  that 
German  goods  are  in  demand  more  on  account  of  their  cheapness  than 
quality. 

Germany  is  more  than  ever  dependent  upon  foreign  markets  for  the 
disposal  of  its  manufactures.  Its  protective  i>olicy  may  secure  to  it  the 
advantages  of  the  home  market,  though  my  statements  show  that  the 
anticipated  rise,  as,  for  instance,  in  grain  and  many  other  articles  of 
home  origin,  has  not  been  realized.  On  the  contrary,  my  report  shows 
that  the  general  effect  of  the  protective  policy  is  far  from  having  met 
all  the  anticipations  of  its  advocates. 

My  foregoing  report  treats  trade  afEetirs  from  a  strictly  objective  stand- 
point and  presents  the  same  under  the  light  of  present  obiservations. 

I  cannot  say,  though  it  is  evident,  that  in  the  great  strife  among  ^ 
the  nations,  especially  of  Europe,  a  permanent  commercial  policy  must 
be  considered  as  doubtful.  There  is  a  drifting  tendency  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  positive  calculations  as  regards  the  future  impossible.  The 
factors  at  work  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  of  so  conflicting  and 
uncertain  a  character  that  a  report  can  only  treat  upon  present  appear- 
ances. 

F.  EAINE, 
Cansul'OenerdL 

United  States  Consulate  General, 

Berlin,  January  10, 1887. 


MAYBNCB. 

Report  of  Oommeroial  Agent  Smith. 

The  reports  of  the  various  chambers  of  commerce  in  this  neighbor- 
hood for  the  year  1885  having  been  recently  published,  I  have  the 
honor  to  herewith  make  to  you  my  annual  report  for  the  present  year 
based  thereon  and  upon  information  drawn  from  other  sources. 

GENERAL  SITUATION. 

Money  is  cheap,  prices  are  low,  profits  are  slight,  competition  is  se- 
vere, and  overproduction  is  the  cry.  Such  is  the  designation  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  general  state  of  trade  in  Germany  at  the  present  moment, 
so  far  as  I  am  informed  respecting  it.  The  stock  companies  have 
almost  all  declared  lower  dividends  Uian  in  the  preceding  year :  the  ma- 
chine and  tool  industry  is  said  to  have  few  orders ;  workers  in  brassand 
bronze,  manufacturers  of  paper,  soap,  toys,  and  hardware,  the  spinners 
and  weavers,  as  weU  as  the  makers  of  wearing  apparel,  aU  complain  of 
poor  business.    The  iron  industry  is  in  a  very  depressed  state;  for  sev- 
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era!  years  past  it  has  been  keeping  up  under  very  discouraging  condi- 
tions, and  now  it  has  reached  that  pass  when  wholesale  discfaai^^  of 
workmen  have  to  be  made.  Few  failures  in  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial centers  appear  to  take  place,  but  there  is  a  general  cry  of  unprofit- 
able business.  Prices  during  the  present  year  have  been  the  lowest 
they  have  been  for  seven  or  eight  years,  but  some  improvement  in  them 
seems  to  be  just  now  taking  place.  Since  1880  there  has  been  a  grad- 
ual decline  of  prices  in  almost  all  the  leading  articles  of  merchandise^ 
in  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  sugar,  coffee,  rice,  cotton,  wool,  and  so  on, 
in  some  a  marked  decline.  The  average  price  of  wheat  during  the  year 
1880,  for  instance,  as  reported  by  the  statistical  bureau  at  Berlin,  was 
230.7  marks  ($54.90)  per  1,000  kUograms  (2,204  pounds) ;  daring  1885 
only  168.4  marks  ($40).  Kaw  sugar  brought  during  1880  per  100  kilo- 
grams (220  ppunds)  G5.3  marks  ($15.54);  in  1885  but  49  marks  ($11.66). 
On  all  articles  of  luxury  the  steady  sinkago  of  the  rate  of  interest  and 
the  consequent  rise  in  value  of  all  safe  securities  paying  good  rates  <^ 
interest  of  course  exerts  a  bad  effect,  as  the  capitalist's  income  thus  be- 
comes limited,  and  his  expenditures  more  carefully  made. 

The  opponents  of  the  present  tariff  attribute  all  their  ills  to  increased 
customs  duties — to  protection ;  but  the  customs  duties  imposed  by  the 
Government  are  moderate,  viewed  from  an  American  standpoint,  when 
taken  all  in  all.  High  duties  are  ruining  trade,  they  say,  and  raising  up 
barriers  of  non-intercourse  with  other  nations ;  they  are  making  allthe 
countries  of  the  world  our  commercial  enemies,  and  bringing  down  upon 
us  years  of  industrial  depression.  But  at  the  same  time  that  this  is 
being  said,  the  English  are  exclaiming,  as  will  appear  from  their  press, 
^^  Look  at  the  iudelUtigable  Germans !  See  what  giant  strides  they  are 
making  in  the  direction  of  commercial  supremacy  I  Behold  the  progress 
they  have  made  in  the  last  few  years !  Trade  languishes  with  us ;  our 
furnaces  are  being  shut  up  and  our  mills  closed,  all  largely  due  to  the 
thrift  and  perseverance  of  the  plodding  Germans.  They  are  looking 
abroad  upon  the  world  as  a  field  and  jostling  us  out  of  pur  markets  by 
their  energy  and  push ;  in  our  own  island  home,  even,  are  we  not  safe ; 
but  behold  them  with  stolid  assurance  selling  their  wares  cheai>er  than 
our  own,  and  filling  our  commercial  houses  with  the  young  men  of  the 
Fatherland,  who  speak  a  polyglot  tongue,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  young 
bloods  of  Britain,  who  are  familiar  with  but  the  one  their  mothers  taught 
them.'' 

Business  is  said  to  be  very  much  depressed  in  England,  and  this  con- 
dition is  largely  due,  it  is  claimed  by  many  there,  to  German  competl' 
tion.  The  Germans,  the  English  say,  are  content  with  smaller  profits 
than  they  are,  speak  all  languages,  have  clerks  who  work  for  lower 
wages,  and  are  bound  to  no  old,  useless  traditions.  They  are  with  their 
goods  wherever  there  is  a  demand  for  them,  and  where  there  is  no  de- 
mand they  do  their  best  to  create  one.  Of  the  entire  imports  into  Eng- 
land, Germany  furnishes  about  j&25,000,000  I  believe ;  the  United  States 
about  £90,000,000. 

COMPETITION    WITH    FRANCE,  OB  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT    OF 

GERMANY. 

And  upon  this  subject  what  do  the  French  have  to  say  f  M.  Amed^ 
Marteau  was  awhile  ago  directed  by  the  French  minister  of  commerce 
and  industry  to  study  the  industrial  development  of  Germany  daring 
the  last  ten  years  and  make  a  report  thereon.  This  report  is  now  pu^ 
lished,  and  a  review  of  it  which  appeared  in  the  London  Times  of  the 
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20th  ultimo  I  think  Bhoald  bo  iaoorparated  ia  this  report,  and  I  there- 
fore give  the  whole  of  it,  word  for  word,  as  follows : 

M.  Amed6e  Marteatii  who  was  lately  ohargod  by  the  French  minister  of  commerce 
and  industry  to  stady  the  indastrial  evolation  of  Germany  daring  the  last  ten  years, 
hat  presented  a  striking  report  on  this  snbject.  After  referring  to  the  uneasiness  and 
excitement  created  in  France  by  the  rapid  development  of  German  industry,  and  the 
severe  competition  of  between  German  and  French  goods,  not  in  foreign  markets  only 
but  in  France  itself,  M.  Marteau  says  that  this  change  in  Germany  became  apparent 
in  ltf77.  Up  to  that  date  German  industry  was  passing  through  a  transformation 
period,  a  period  of  slow  and  difficult  preparation,  during  which  even  the  most  com- 
petent observers  were  deceived.  Between  1872  and  1877  the  balance  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  German  Empire  was  largely  adverse  to  it.  In  1872  this  balance  of  trime 
showed  against  Germany  972,000,000  marks;  in  1874  this  increased  to  1,441,000,000. 
and  in  1877  it  was  1,101,000,000.  Up  to  this  last  date  German  industry  was  preparing, 
but  had  not  yet  entered  upon  the  scone;  the  Germans  improved  their  old  or  created 
new  machinery,  they  perfected  their  appliances,  they  placed  themselves  abreast 
with  progress,  and  soon  found  themselves  able  to  compete  with  the  best  manu- 
factories abroad.  Properly  speaking,  says  M.  Marteau,  it  was  only  in  1878  that 
Germany  engaged  seriously  in  the  struggle.  In  1877,  as  has  been  said,  the  German 
Empire  imported  1, 101,000,000  marks  more  than  it  exported.  In  1880  the  balance  was 
reversed  and  was  in  favor  of  exports;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  remark  that  this  year  was 
a  very  unfavorable  one  for  foreign  trade  with  Germany,  for  the  new  customs  tariff, 
called  the  autonomous  tariff,  was  applied  then  and  large  stocks  of  foreign  goods  had 
becm  accumulated  in  anticipation  of  the  higher  duties  of  this  tariff.  But  the  imports, 
which  between  1874  and  1877  varied  between  3,673,000.000  and  3,877,000,000  marks, 
declined  steadily  down  to  1884,  when  they  amounted  to  3,284,900,000  marks,  while  the 
exports,  which  in  1874  were  2,532,800,000  marks,  had  increased  in  1884  to  3,200,400.000 
marks,  an  average  increase  for  each  of  the  ten  years  of  about  80,000,000  marks.  Thus, 
as  German  imports  have  steadily  decreased  while  exports  have  increased,  Germany 
is  now  manufacturins  much  which  she  formerly  purchased  abroad,  and  is,  besides, 
sending  abroad  manufactures  which  she  never  sent  before. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  respecting  the  balance  of  a  country's  foreign 
trade,  adds  M.  Marteau,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  tnat  the  growth  of  German  exports, 
especially  in  the  last  five  years,  at  such  a  rapid  rate  is  a  remarkable  fact,  which 
should  fix  the  attention  of  economists  and  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  the 
great  movements  of  trade.  This  evolution  manifested  itself  immediately  in  the  com- 
mercial relations  between  Germany  and  France.  Up  to  1877  the  latter  sent  Germany 
more  than  it  received.  In, 1877  the  balance  in  favor  of  France  was  77,000,000  fi'ancs ; 
but  in  1878  Germany  sold  France  more  than  it  bought  from  her.  In  1880  the  balance 
in  favor  of  Germany  was  75,000,000  francs,  and  in  1884  89,000,000.  Thus,  in  ten  years 
a  difference  of  166,000,000  francs  has  been  produced  in  the  Franco-German  trade, 
French  exports  to  Germany  having  fallen  fVom  486.000,000  to  328,000,000,  while  im- 
ports from  Germany  have  in  the  same  period  risen  irom  349,000,000  to  417,000,000 ;  in 
other  words,  France  sells  Germany  158,000,000  worth  less  than  she  did  ton  years  ago 
and  buys  68,000,000  worth  more.  The  idea,  therefore,  that  France  is  refusing  to  buy 
German  products  is  the  reverse  of  correct.  The  following  short  table  will  show  the 
change: 

Drade  between  France  and  Germany  1875-'83. 


Exports 

ftomOer- 

many  to 

France. 

ExpprU 
fh>ni  Franco 

Difference  in  fiivor— 

Yean. 

Of  German 
exports. 

Of  French 
exports. 

1875 , 

Franci. 
849.000,000 
889,000,000 
872,800.000 
418,500.000 
413.000,000 
438.200.000 
454.700,000 
478,500,000 
461,700,000 
410, 000, 000 

Franct. 
428,000,000 
431,200.000 
895.100.000 
843.700,000 
8t3. 500. 000 

36i,roo,ooo 

883.000.000 
838.800.000 
326.000,000 
327,900,000 

Franes. 

Francs. 
77.000  000 

187« 

42, 200, 000 

1877 

'*'74.'r66,'6oo* 

60,500,000 
75,800,000 
71,700,000 
137,700,000 
135,700,000 
80,000.000 

22,300.000 

1878 

187» 

1880 

1881 

1882 

188S 

1884 

J  the  export  of  manufactured  articles  that  has  improved  by  this  move- 
l^his  export  has  been  more  than  doubled  in  the  ten  years  1874-'84,  as  will 
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appear  from  the  following  figures.    The  export  of  monafaotnred  articles  from  Ger- 
many was: 


Years. 

Amoant. 

Team. 

AmooAt. 

1874 «... 

Mark$. 
841.800.000 
•42,200.000 

1880 

Markg. 
1,486^700,000 

1877 

1884 

1,730, 000, 000 

In  the  figures  chemicals,  manufactures,  and  drugs  are  not  included,  as  the  German 
official  statistics  do  not  place  these  under  manufactured  articles.  M.  Martean  tbeu 
examines  these  figures  under  their  main  heads,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  where  the 
main  increase  in  German  manufactures  has  heen.  The  following  short  tabic  shows 
this  in  a  striking  manner: 

Foreign  trade  of  Germany,  exports  of  the  principal  nmnufactured  articles  from  1874-'&4« 


Articles. 


1874. 


isn. 


1880. 


1884. 


Pottery,  poroolain,  glass,  and  crystal 

Motal  work.  Iron,  copper,  sine,  lead,  Ub  (ex< 

cept  precioufl  metals) 

M<iohin()A,  implements,  instraments,  Sio.... 

Sk  ns,  bides,  and  their  manafactures 

Tissue!  of  all  sorts,  cotton,  wool,  silk.  Sec.. 

Paper  and  pasteboards 

Ironmougery,  byouterie,  art  objects 

Total 


Marks. 
48,800,000 

M.  600. 000 
70. 200, 000 
43,600.000 
300.800.000 
20, 400. 000 
88.400.000 


Markt.      \       Marks. 
81.600,000  I      67,500,000 


78,000,000  I 
72.000,000  j 
63,000.000 
418,000.000  I 
28,300,000 
4tf.800,000 


136, 000. 000 
04.2UO.000 
87. 400, 000 

67d,900.000 
52.800.000 
73,400,000 


Marks. 
70,400,000 

276,700^000 
180,700.0oe 
IM.  500, 000 
708.700,000 
65,700,000 
90,400,000 


651, 200, 000 


742,400,000   1.189,800,000     1.501,400,0 


Without  entering  into  numerous  details,  which  would  make  his  report  too  long,  M- 
Marteau  says  it  is  clear  from  his  own  observation,  as  well  as  from  toe  reports  of  the 
French  consuls  at  various  German  centers,  that  the  Germans  are  everywhere  display- 
ing great  activity,  and  that  they  hesitate  at  no  sacrifice.  In  many  places  the  indus- 
tries are  of  recent  creation,  and  the  machinery  and  implements  are  therefore  of  the 
latest  and  best  kind.  Hence  he  cannot  understand  how  some  economical  writers  be- 
lieve that  Germany  is  now  passing  through  an  intense  and  dangerous  commercial 
crisis.  The  truth,  he  thinks,  is  that  German  manufactures,  encouraged  by  the  rapid 
and  unexpected  development  of  exports,  have  produced  more  than  they  can  find  a 
ready  market  for.  But.  then,  overproduction  is  a  frequent  incident  in  the  course  of 
trade,  and  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  a  nature  to  produce,  in  this  instance,  a  great  com- 
mercial disaster. 

As  for  the  causes  of  this  g[reat  developmi^nt  of  German  tra<le,  M.  Marteau  refers  to 
the  cheapness  of  certain  articles  vital  to  manufacture,  such  as  coal,  iron,  and  wood ; 
the  cheapness  of  labor;  the  diflfusion  of  capital  by  means  of  banks  and  similar  insti- 
tutions; the  spirit  of  enterprise  which  is  exhibited  by  so  many  German  merchants, 
which  leads  them  to  establish  agencies  all  over  the  globe,  where  they  push  their  war^ 
Avith  untiring  energy  and  perseverance ;  and,  finally  and  principally,  to  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  schools  of  all  kinds,  which  are  increasing  day  by  day  through- 
out the  Empire.  There  are  now  more  than  250  of  these  establishments  in  Germany, 
where  ^onng  men  are  initiated  into  the  practical  and  technical  knowledge  necessary 
for  the  industrial  careers  which  thev  are  about  to  embrace.    The  textile  and  metal Inr- 

Sical  industries  especially  are  well  taught  in  these  technical  schools.  M.  Marteau 
wells  at  some  length  on  the  immense  mechanical  value  of  these  institutions,  and 
says  that,  owing  to  them,  Germany  possesses  in  an  almost  equal  degre6  with  Eng- 
land that  organization  so  indispensable  for  every  industrial  nation,  viz :  A  body  of 
cultivated  and  zealous  merchants  who  do  not  hesitate  to  exile  themselves  to  remote 
and  little-known  countries,  as  readily  as  they  go  to  the  great  centers  of  the  world's 
commerce,  in  order  to  seek  these  outlets  for  the  national  industry.  In  this  respect 
he  thinks  France  is  conspicuously  and  lamentably  deficient. 

The  German  mercantile  marine  is  also  growing  year  by  year  in  proportion  to  the 
trade  of  the  country.  It  is  unnecessaiy  here  to  enter  into  the  details  wnioh  he  gives, 
beyond  the  following  figures :  In  1880  the  steam  merchant  navy  of  Germany  numbered 
374  vessels ;  in  1885, 509.  The  tonnage  of  1880  was  196,343  tons ;  of  1885, 410,063  tons, 
or  more  than  double.  In  1880  the  average  number  of  tons  per  ship  was  583;  in  1885, 
it  was  800.    Germany  now  carries  under  her  own  flag  about  50  per  cent,  of  her  trade, 
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and  M.  Marteau  believes  that  this  mast  constantly  increase.  After  giving  some  de- 
tails respecting  the  prices  of  coal  and  iron,  the  report  refers  to  the  price  of  labor. 
Speaking  generally,  the  writer  thinks  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  do  wages  adjust 
themselves  so  readily  and  smoothly  to  the  necessities  of  competition — ^that  is  to  say, 
the  workmen  accept  more  easily  than  elsewhere  the  relations  required  by  rigorous 
competition.  Difficulties  often  arise  between  masters  and  workmen,  but  they  are 
fewer  and  more  easily  and  promptly  settled  than  similar  disputes  elsewhere.  German 
workmen  also  live  on  less  than  the  French,  and  their  wages  are  therefore  less.  This 
is  an  important  item  in  the  consideration  of  the  rapid  growth  of  German  industry. 

COMPETITION  AND  OVEBPRODUOTION  IN  GERMANY. 

Germany  is  now  simply  disturbed,  in  my  opinion,  by  the  present  uni- 
versal business  depression  and  by  overproduction.  Her  tariff  may  be 
higher  than  ever  before,  but  her  people  buy  tbeir  food  and  their  raiment 
cheaper.  Competition  is  too  keen  in  the  Empire,  and  the  industrial 
establishments  continue  to  pour  out  their  goods,  notwithstanding  the 
great  hue  and  cry  of  over)»roduction  that  is  raised.  They  talk  day  and 
night  of  overproduction,  and  yet  the  man  who  dares  propose  a  general 
shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor  and  prohibition  of  work  on  Sundays  be- 
comes a  target  for  the  critics.  There  was  much  talk  last  winter  about 
a  normal  day's  work  and  of  prohibiting  Sunday  labor,  but  the  general 
feeling  was  too  strong  against  it,  and  yet  nearly  every  chamber  of  com- 
merce and  almost  every  business  man  in  the  country  is  constantly  sighing 
over  overproduction.  The  fierce  competition  reduces  prices  to  a  mini- 
mum. Cheap  money  enables  the  large  establishments  to  go  on  produc- 
ing and  extending,  while  the  smaller  concerns  are  forced  to  the  wall, 
and  the  business  of  the  many  becomes  that  of  the  few.  That  is  now 
said  to  be  the  case  in  Germany.  There  is  an  increased  production,  and 
consequent  intenser  competition  in  all  branches  of  business,  leading  to 
an  enlargement  of  the  big  establishments  and  limitation  and  annihilation 
of  the  small  ones.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  consumer,  however,  it 
is  maintained,  does  not  thereby  be^me  increased,  as  the  rate  of  interest 
on  money  is  becoming  ever  less.  The  farmer  is  not  benefited,  as  he, 
notwithstanding  the  new  protective  duties  on  his  products,  must  sell 
them  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  ^Neither  is  the  merchant,  who  finds  his 
sales  diminished  by  reason  of  the  capitalist  and  farmer  receiving  lower 
incomes.  Kor  does  the  manufacturer  profit  by  it ;  nor  the  great  mass 
of  workingmen,  whose  wages,  in  consequence  of  the  fierce  battle  for  ex- 
istence, the  industrial  establishments  are  unable  to  raise.  While  the 
production  increases  the  consumption  remains  the  same,  the  market 
continues  stocked  and  prices  keep  falling.  High  duties  may  perhaps 
protect  the  land  against  the  surging  world  around  it,  but  what  is  going 
to  protect  it  against  the  intense  rivalry  among  its  own  children f 

EFPOETS  FOB  FOEEIGN  MARKETS. 

Great  efforts  are  being  made  to  procure  for  the  Empire  profitable  for- 
eign markets,  especially  as  by  increased  customs  duties  or  other  pro- 
tective regulations  the  exi>ortations  to  old  markets  have  been  rendered 
more  difficult.  The  subsidizing  of  steamships,  the  reform  of  the  consu- 
lar  service,  and  the  protection  which  the  Government  affords  to  colo- 
nial undertakings  are  all  in  this  direction.  Germany,  however,  cannot 
expect  to  do  a  flourishing  business  until  the  industrial  situation  im- 
proves in  France,  the  United  States,  and  other  countries.  Until  then 
must  Germany  bo  content  to  maintain  the  place  it  has  lately  taken,  and 
go  slowly  forward.  Germany's  condition  is  less  unfavorable  than  that 
of  some  other  countries;  and  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  for  Germany  that  the 
Germans,  who  formerly  stood  behind  other  nationalities  in  the  race  for 
i23A->No,80 7 
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the  commerce  of  the  world,  now  take  a  more  advanced  and  assaiing 
position,  with  a  prospect  of  overreaching  theijp  competitors.  "In  union 
is  strength,"  they  are  every  day  perceiving  more  and  more. 

As  in  indastrial  circles,  so  among  the  merchants  are  increased  com- 
petition, low  prices,  and  unsatisfactory  profits  to  be  noted.  A  change 
is  taking  place,  it  is  said,  in  the  manner  of  distribution  of  the. producer's 
products  into  the  consumer's  hand.  The  middle-man  is  being  pressed 
steadily  out  of  the  field,  and  the  wholesale  dealer  is  coming  into  closer 
relations  with  the  very  small  dealers  and  with  consumers.  The  con- 
sumers are  often  bound  together  in  co-operative  societies,  and  draw  their 
needs  from  the  manufacturers  or  importers  directly,  without  ttie  interpo- 
sition of  a  medium. 

woekingman's  situation. 


Bat  although  business  is  in  an  unsatisfoctory  state,  it  dees  not  i 
to  affect  the  workingman  greatly.  Wages  remain  pretty  much  tiie  same, 
and  few  discharges  of  hands  take  place.  The  stagnant  state  of  the 
market  only  serves  to  make  the  necessaries  of  life  cheaper,  and  to  en- 
hance the  purchasing  power  of  the  laborer's  money.  This  is  a  gratify- 
ing feature  in  the  general  depression. 

GBAIN  AND  FRUIT  CROPS. 

The  grain  and  fruit  crops  of  the  year  were  excellent,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality,  but  the  farmer  had  to  sell  at  very  low  figures,  and  foand 
in  the  produce  of  his  land  but  little  profit  The  ic3reased  duties  on 
grain  brought  him  little  or  no  relief  so  far  as  prices  were  concerned, 
unless  it  kept  out  foreign  exports  to  an  extent  to  make  salable  at  a  fair 
price  what  would  have  had  to  yield  to  foreign  competition  or  been  forced 
down  to  a  still  lower  figure.  Agricultural  distress  prevails  throughout 
Europe,  but  the  German  Government  considers,  I  believe,  that  it  is  less 
sensibly  felt  in  Germany  than  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  However 
that  may  be,  the  German  farmers  have  to  struggle  hard  to  hold  their 
own.  Without  some  sort  of  protection,  the  indications  now  are  tbat  they 
are  to  be  overwhelmed  in  the  future  by  the  rich  harvests  of  Bussia,  In- 
dia, and  the  United  States.  Every  rail  laid  in  Bussia  or  in  India  ren- 
ders the  transportation  of  grain  easier  and  cheaper,  and  tends  to  force 
its  value  downward.  The  lowering  of  the  taxes  on  the  Suez  Canal  and 
the  cheapening  of  ocean  freights  challenge  America  to  a  severe  compe- 
tition in  the  markets  of  Europe.  What  is  the  European  farmer  going 
to  do  about  it?  He  is  confronted  by  a  monster  of  which  his  forefatJiers 
never  dreamed.  He  has  either  to  abandon  the  raising  of  grain  alto- 
gether on  a  large  scale  and  turn  to  other  pursuits,  or  be  protected  by 
walls  of  non-intercourse,  or  reverse  the  whole  system  under  which  be 
has  been  holding  and  cultivating  his  land  for  centuries,  and  adopt 
methods  which  will  enable  him  to  battle  with  his  dangerous  foes.  This 
last  mentioned  it  is  claimed  he  can  do  in  time,  but  not  all  of  a  sudden, 
and  while  doing  so  must  be  protected  by  the  (rovemment  of  his  country 
until  the  change  is  accomplished.  But  ^'  necessity  is  the  mother  of  in- 
vention," it  is  said,  and  there  is  nothing  like  the  logic  of  hani,  disagree- 
able experience  to  teach  a  man  the  decadence  of  the  old,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  something  new.  The  protection  of  the  (xovemment  prolNibly 
only  keeps  the  individual  at  the  old  methods,  and  delays  his  conversion. 

FARMERS. 

The  trouble  with  the  large  farmers  of  Germany  is  that  they  have  paid 
too  dear  for  their  land.    They  are  heavily  in  debty  and,  according  to 
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of  sugar  instead  of  12 J,  as  formerly,  bat  tlie  Government  continued  to 
grant  a  drawback  on  the  basis  of  12^.  The  export  drawback  thus  be- 
came an  enormous  premium  to  the  producers,  and  the  German  sugar 
manufacturers  have  been  able  to  supply  all  Europe  with  cheap  sugar, 
till  to  protect  themselves  different  states  had  to  increase  their  duties  on 
foreign  sugar.  The  industry  has  bloomed  and  astonishing  dividends 
been  paid.  But  the  large  profits  at  last  led  to  overproduction  and  a 
crisis  in  the  trade,  and  the  export  bounty  cost  the  German  Gk>vemment 
about  $5,000,000.  A  new  law  has  been  passed  this  year  remedying  the 
old  to  some  extent.  Under  it,  from  August,  1886,  the  tax  on  sugar  is 
to  be  1.75  marks  (41^  cents)  i>er  100  kilograms  (220  pounds).  The  ex- 
port drawback  upon  the  same  quantity  of  raw  sugar  of  at  least  90  per 
cent,  polarization  and  upon  refined  sugar  of  90  to  98  per  cent,  will  be 
18  marks  ($4.28)  for  the  first  year,  and  afterwards  17.25  marks  ($4.10). 
On  candies  and  on  sugar  in  white  hard  loaves,  blocks,  and  bars,  the 
drawback  is  22.20  marks  ($5.28)  for  this  year  and  21.25  marks  ($5.05) 
hereafter.  On  all  hard  sugar  and  on  all  white  dry  sugar  in  crystal, 
crumb,  or  flour  form  of  at  least  90  per  cent,  polarization  the  bounty  is 
20.80  marks  ($4.95)  to  August,  1887,  and  20.15  marks  ($4.79)  there- 
after. 

SUBSrOIZBD  STEAMSHIP  LINES. 

Last  year  It  was  the  steamship  subsidy  measure,  in  connection  with 
colonial  undertakings,  that  was  the  great  topic  of  discussion.  This  has 
given  place  somewhat  to  the  brandy-monopoly  agitation,  but  is  still  a 
subject  of  great  interest  to  the  German  nation.  On  June  30  last  the 
first  steamer  of  the  new  East  Asia  line  was  duly  gotten  off  from  Bre- 
merhavcu,  with  such  ceremonies  as  were  to  be  expected  on  such  an 
occasion,  and  was  received  at  and  dispatched  from  Antwerp  with  cor- 
•^  responding  ^clat,  making  the  trip  from  Bremerhaveu  to  Antwerp  in 
twenty-two  hours,  a  gain  of  eight  hours  over  the  usual  time ;  and  on 
July  14  the  firpt  boat  of  the  new  Australian  line  was  sent  off.  The  ships 
of  the  first  line  have  a  speed  of  11  knots  an  hour,  so  that  the  post  from 
Berlin  to  Asia  requires  thirty  to  thirty-one  days  to  reach  Hong-Kong 
and  thirty-four  to  thirty -five  to  get  to  Shanghai.  Those  of  the  Austra- 
lian line  have  a  speed  of  llj  knots  an  hour.  The  post  will  be  carried 
from  Berlin  to  Adelaide  in  thirty-four  days,  to  Melbourne  in  thirty- 
seven,  and  to  Sydney  in  thirty-eight.  At  Hong  Kong  a  branch  line  is 
to  connect,  extending  to  Oorea,  and  at  Sydney  the  line  is  to  connect 
with  one  which  is  to  touch  the  Tonga  and  Samoan  Islands.  The  choice 
of  Antwerp  as  a  stopping  place  is  very  favorably  regarded  by  the  people 
of  the  Bhineland,  as  the  ships  of  the  lihine  can  easily  connect  there- 
with. Rotterdam  was,  however,  preferred  as  being  the  most  accessible 
to  Ehine  vessels.  Antwerp  was  chosen  in  preference  to  Eotterdam,  as 
it  was  considered  that  the  water  at  Rotterdam  was  not*  deep  enough  for 
the  draught  of  the  best  steamers. 

TRANSATLANTIC  GERMAN  BANE. 

Closely  related  to  steamship  subsidizing  and  colonial  enterprises  is 
the  project  of  founding  a  transatlantic  bank  by  the  Government  which 
shall  have  branch  establishments  in  foreign  parts  and  deliver  Oerroan 
merchants  from  dependence  on  England.  By  enabling  German  mer- 
chants to  draw  directly  upon  German  banking  places,  they  can  be  made 
independent  of  England,  but  it  can  only  be  accomplished  by  creating 
a  central  bank  with  branches  in  different  countries.    Such  a  banki  if 
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lirmatioQ  of  the  urgers  of  the  uew  customs  duties  to  the  cootrary  that 
the  measure  would  raise  the  price  of  this  article.  The  farmers  thus 
fraiued  nothing  by  the  act,  unless  it  prevented  a  still  llirther  decline, 
and  enable  them  to  sell  more  readily  the  yield  of  their  lands.  The  hard 
sorts  of  wheat,  however,  which  the  millers  must  obtain  from  abroad, 
which  used  to  cost  about  the  same  price  as  the  wheat  of  the  Bavarian 
Palatinate,  now  cost  1  mark  (23  cents)  to  1.50  marks  (36  cents)  per  100 
kilograms  (220  pounds)  more.  The  barley  of  the  Falatinate,  which 
befoie  the  now  tariff  act  was  exported  in  large  quantities  to  England 
and  HoUiind,  was  pressed  to  the  wall  there  in  the  past  year,  it  is  said, 
by  barley  from  France  and  Austria-Hungary.  Whether  the  new  ^uties 
availed  the  farmers  anything  is  a  disputed  point;  those  friendly  to  the 
measure  claiming  that  they  do;  those  opposed  to  them,  of  course  that 
they  do  not  help  them  in  any  way.  However,  there  has  been  a  great 
falling  off,  according  to  the  bureau  of  statistics  at  Berlin,  in  the  amount 
of  (Train  imported  during  the  first  three  months  of  1886,  as  compared  to 
the  corresponding  period  of  other  years.  The  farmers  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  increased  duties  given  them  last  year  on  cereals,  but  clamor 
for  still  higher  ones.  These  the  Government  seems  not  disposed  to 
grant  them  very  soon,  if  at  all. 

On  wool,  too,  the  farmers  want  a  duty  imposed,  as  sheep  husbandry 
is  represented  to  be  in  a  woful  state  in  the  Empire.  This  they  will 
hardly  get.  Although  it  might  prove  to  be  very  beneficial  to  the  agd- 
culturists,  it  would  be  a  blow  to  the  whole  woolen  trade,  which  could 
not  have  an  export  bounty  granted  it  corresponding  to  the  quantity  of 
wool  used  in  manufacturing.  A  duty  on  wool,  it  is  thought,  would  so 
seriously  cripple  the  entire  woolen  industry  that  it  could  only  be  re- 
garded as  a  blow  at  the  well-being  of  the  German  nation.  Giennany 
exported  in  ISGl:  woolen  yarn  and  goods  amounting  in  value  to  about 
$05,000,000,  and  this  industry  would  be  put  in  jeopardy  by  a  duty  on 
wool,  for  the  native  wool  is  said  to  form  but  one-fifth  part  of  the  whole 
amount  employed  in  manufacturing. 

VINTAGE. 

The  vintage  last  year  was  jwor,  and  did  not  repay  the  vine-dressers 
for  their  labor  and  care.  In  many  cases  the  costs  of  cultivation  were 
hardly  covered.  The  wine  of  1885  is  a  racier  wine  than  that  of  1884, 
but  sourer.  Both  in  quantity  and  quality  was  the  vintage  a  failure. 
The  specific  weight  of  the  must  from  ordinary  vineyards  in  Bhenish 
Prussia  did  not  go  beyond  75  to  80  degrees  Oechsle,  while  the  acidity 
reached  12  to  14  per  cent.  But  a  small  quantity  of  this  wine,  it  is  said, 
can  be  used  by  the  trade  unmanipulated,  while  the  great  part  of  it  must 
be  improved  in  flavor  by  artificial  methods.  This  year,  so  far  as  quality 
is  concerned,  the  outlook  is  very  unfavorable.  In  the  matter  of  quantity 
the  vintage  will  be  one  of  the  poorest  for  years.  With  regard  to  quality 
it  is  yet  too  early  to  make  trustworthy  predictions. 

Small  batches  of  phylloxera  are  discovered  from  time  to  time  in  the 
vineyards.  Eight  herds  have  been  found  this  year  in  the  vineyards  of 
Ehenish  Prussia,  I  believe. 

The  manufacture  of  German  champagne,  or  sparkling  wine,  meets  with 
continued  success.  The  sale  of  native  champagne  has  considerably  in- 
creased since  the  imposition  of  higher  duties  on  French  champagne,  and 
the  better  qualities  of  German  sparkling  wine  are  pressing  the  cheap 
Frei^ch  brands  nio^e  ^nd  mo|:o  out  of  t^he  Ge|*mc^n  mar^et^ 
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short  time  ago  an  English  firm  anderbid  all  the  Grerman  firms  for  a  de- 
livery of  iron  rails  at  Altona  25  per  cent.  In  Italy  and  Ronmairia  the 
Germans  are  also  said  to  be  underbidden  by  the  English  and  Belgians. 
The  German  journal  8tahl  und  JEisen  (Steel  and  Iron),  in  oommentingon 
this  rivalry,  says  that  if  English  firms  sncceed  in  competing  with  Ger- 
man works  in  their  own  conutry  they  will  be  placed  in  a  worse  position 
than  they  are  now  in,  and  refers  to  the  competitive  struggle  going  on 
between  the  English  and  German  works  as  one  of  life  and  death. 

Articles  made  of  cast  iron  were  in  active  demand  last  year,  and  their 
manufacture  was  more  profitable  than  that  of  most  other  articles  in  the 
iron  trade.  Prices  were  better,  but  not  enough  so  to  make  bu^ness 
thoroughly  profitable.  They  could  only  prevent  further  losses.  Bar- 
iron  reached  the  lowest  price  ever  known,  and  stood  at  100  marks 
($23.80),  and  even  lower. 

LEAD  AND  ZINC. 

With  lead  and  zinc  the  result  was  better  than  with  iron.  Lead  had 
been  very  flat  for  a  long  time,  and  in  1885  an  improvement  manifested 
itself.  There  was  an  increased  production  of  zinc  ore  in  Germany  in 
1885,  but  of  lead  less.  For  both  there  was  a  good  demand.  Prices  fol- 
lowed the  movement  of  the  metal  market  and  rose  somewhat  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the  year,  but  not  enough  to  cause  the  mines  which  had 
been  lying  idle  to  resume  work.  Says  the  Chamber  of  Oommerce  at 
Goblenz,  in  substance : 

The  demand  for  soft  lead  was  ver^  active  throaghoat  1885.  Large  stocks  of  fiabhed 
lead  were  seldom  on  hand  at  the  fnroaces,  and  at  times  the  pn^aotion  was  hardly 
equal  to  the  demand.  Novertheles?,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  prices  fel  I  and  went 
down  to  as  far  as  20  marks  [$4.70]  per  100  ki lo^rams  ['^;30  ponnds]  at  the  works.  Abunt 
the  middle  of  the  year  prices  roso,  being  in  Jnly  23^  marks  [$5.59],  then  went  down 
1  to  li  marks  in  the  antnmn  of  the  year,  but  again  picked  np  and  closed  at  the  end 
of  the  year  to  24  and  24i  marks  the  100  kilograms  [$5.7  L  to  $5,831.  The  market  still 
continnes  active.  There  was  an  increased  prodnction  of  hard  lead,  bat  apparently  no 
increase  in  consamption. 

There  was  Jess  zinc  prodaced.  The  market  was  gratifying,  bat  prices  went  grada- 
ally  down  daring  the  tirst  six  months  of  the  year,  and  stood  in  Jane  below  26  marks 
[$6.18]  per  100  kilo^irams  at  thofarnaces.  Then  a  combination  was  formed,  alter  mach 
labor,  into  which  nearly  all  the  f  nrnaces  ofEaropo  entered,  and  the  agreement  adopted 
that  alitor  IHsT)  the  quantity  of  zinc  producoi  should  be  limtteil  to  that  of  18^.  This 
had  an  immediate  effect  npoa  the  market,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  price  had 
risen  to  29  marks  [$3.90]  per  100  kilograms.  As  the  combination  has  been  formed  for 
a  lou^  period  of  time  and  the  consumption  of  zinc  seems  to  gradually  increase,  a  far- 
ther rise  in  price  is  to  be  expected. 

Raw  zinc  is  now  quoted  at  28^  to  30  marks  ($6.78  to  $7.14). 

COPPEE. 

Copper  was  lower  in  price.  The  increased  production  in  foreign  coun- 
tries is  said  to  forbid  a  hope  of  improvement  in  prices. 

TIN. 

White  tin  was  affected  by  overproduction  in  England.  Combinations 
in  England  during  a  part  of  the  year  brought  about  an  improvement  in 
prices,  but  as  they  were  not  lasting  prices  declined  again.  The  average 
price  for  tin  at  Hamburg  during  1885  was  193.3  marks  ($46)  against 
184.0  marks  ($44)  per  100  kilograms  in  1864. 
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vacli-leather  croapous  for  use  as  machine  belting  and  thoee  for  use  in  mannfactorioc 
shoes.  With  a  very  little  fat  vach-leather  can  be  made  to  have  the  appearance  of 
oiled  leather  without  injuring  it  as  sole-leather.  At  the  same  time  a  great  injnctioe 
which  is  being  done  to  the  German  makers  of  leather  belting  for  machinery  would  be 
remedied.  This  industry  now  suffers  from  foreign  competition  just  as  before  1879  the 
sole-leather  did. 

CHEMICALS. 

The  chemical  works  still  complain  of  falling  prices.  Gostoms  duties 
in  France,  the  United  States,  and  Bnssia  have  materially  redaced  im- 
portations from  Germany.  Qnite  a  number  of  the  German  chemical 
works  have  erected  branch  establishments  on  this  account  in  foreign 
lands,  by  which  the  loss  in  exportations  is  made  up  to  a  certain  extent 

ANILINE  COLOBS. 

In  aniline  colors  business  is  said  to  be  dragging,  with  low  prices. 
Almost  all  raw  materials  have  become  cheaper;  especially  was  this  the 
case  with  benzol,  which  at  the  close  of  1885  stood  cheaper,  at  a  price 
scarcely  ever  reached  before  since  the  creation  of  the  amline  indnstry. 

PETROLEUM. 

Petroleum  was  low  in  price.  In  the  fall  of  1885  the  chancellor  of  the 
Empire  suggested  to  the  Bundesrath  that  on  petroleum-barrels  in  future 
a  duty  of  10  marks  ($2.38)  be  levied  as  coopers'  articles,  as  these  bar- 
rels were  coming  into  competition  with  those  of  German  coopers,  which 
was  accordingly  done.  Respecting  the  imposition  of  this  duty  the 
Chamber  of  Gommerce  at  Weisbadeu  thus  expresses  itself: 

The  Bundesrath;  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Zollverein,  has  ordered  the  levy  of  a 
daty  on  petroleam-harrels  as  fine  coopers'  articles  in  addition  to  the  existinj^  gross 
duty,  which  duty  is  to  be  refunded  on  the  re-exportation  of  the  barrels.  This  is  done 
on  the  ground  that  the  cooper  business  suffers  from  the  enormous  importation  of  these 
barrels.  But  it  must  be  ureed  that  the  American  petroleum-barrels.do  not  come  into 
competition  with  the  barrels  of  our  coopers.  They  are  so  cheap  in  price  and  theirdar 
ability  is  so  great  that  they  can  be  used  for  many  purposes  to  which  barrels  cannot 
generally  be  applied,  and  in  default  of  them  recourse  must  be  had  to  other  articles  for 
use  in  pocking.  They  can  hardly  be  done  without,  and  our  native  coopers  are  unable 
to  ofi'er  any  substitute  for  them,  as  our  barrels  are  far  too  dear  aud  less  durable. 

LABD. 

Lard  was  lower  in  price.  Much  lard  is  imported  from  America,  but 
the  larger  part  of  it  is  supposed  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  arti- 
ficial butter. 

IMPOSTS  AND  EXPOBTS. 

The  imports  of  the  Empire  amounted  in  value  in  1885  to  2,944,431,000 
marks  ($700,774,678),  exclusive  of  gold  and  silver  in  bullion  and  coin, 
or  316,368,000  marks  ($75,305,000)  less  than  in  1874,  and  the  exports  to 
13,860,257,000  marks  ($680,741,166),  or  344,682,000  marks  less  ($82,034.- 
000)  than  in  1884;  but  the  gross  weight  of  the  articles  imported 
amounted  to  17,867,291,000  kilograms,  against  17,787,720,000  in  1884, 
and  the  exports  to  18,813,869,000  kilograms,  against  19,151,636,000  in 
1884.  This  shows  a  decrease  in  exports  amounting  in  value  to  410,- 
000,000  marks  ($97,580,000)  since  1883.  In  value  the  exports  of  1885 
arc  the  lowest  of  any  year  since  1880,  being  in  the  following  reli^ioii 
from  1880  to  1885,  viz,  2.90,  2.98,  3.19, 3.27,  3.20,  and  2.86  billion  mu^ks; 
and  in  imports  pretty  much  the  same  exhibit  manifests  it^lf,  vi«,  2.81, 
2.96, 3.13, 3.26, 3.26  and  2.94  billion  marks.  The  decrease  is  due,  accord- 
ing to  the  opponents  of  the  Government's  financial  policy,  to  retaliatory 
tariffs,  brought  about  by  the  protective  system  adopted  in  C^pum^^ 
France,  Russia,  Ai^stria-Qungary,  Italy,  Spain,  ^Q^tizedby  vjOOglC 
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The  average  prices  of  meat,  floor,  &c.,  in  tliis  Duchy  daring  the  same 
years  per  x>oand,  1  Ghdrman  pound  being  half  a  kilogram,  or  1.1  pounds 
English,  were  a«  follows: 


Articles. 


Beef 

Veal 

Mntton 

Wheat  floor. 


1885. 


Cent*. 


188>. 


OmU 


Articlea. 


Rjeflonr.. 
Bye  bread 
Butter... 
Pork 


188&.    1881. 


C§nU.CtmlM. 

SI 


27A 


SANITARY  STATISTICS. 

According  to  the  census  taken  December  1, 1885,  the  population  was 
then  956,200  souls.  During  the  year  1885  the  number  of  deaths  in  the 
Dutchy,  according  to  the  official  report,  was  21,670,  exclusive  of  still 
births,  or  22.56  per  1,000  inhabitants,  against  an  average  of  21.12  in  1884, 
and  an  average  of  22.26  from  1880  to  1884.  Of  the  deceased,  5,537  were 
children  less  than  one  year  old,  and  3,900  children  from  one  to  fifteen 
years  old.  From  infectious  diseases  of  all  kinds  there  were  altogether 
2,084  deaths;  624  from  measles,  619  from  diphtheria  and  croup,  270  from 
whooping  cough,  230  from  scarlet  fever,  148  from  typhus  and  nervous 
fevers,  97  from  erysipelas,  86  from  child-bed  fever,  and  10  from  diarrhcBa. 
From  consumption,  2,789  persons  died,  and  to  acute  inflammation  of  the 
breathing  organs  2,342  yielded.  Apoplexy  claimed  626  victims,  of  sui- 
cides there  were  237,  and  of  deaths  through  accident  275.  Catarrh  of 
ttie  stomach  and  diarrhea  accompanied  by  vomiting  occasioned  1,063 
deaths. 

METEOROLOGY, 

The  lowest  point  reached  at  Mayence  by  the  thermometer  during  the 
year  1885  was  on  December  12,  when  it  stood  at  — 13.6^  B^aumur,  the 
highest  on  June  29,  when  it  was  at  +26.4^  R.  The  average  tempera- 
ture during  the  months  of  December,  1884,  January  and  February,  1885, 
was  +1.990  R..  during  March,  April  and  May,  1885,  +7.52^  R.;  during 
June,  July,  and  August  -4-14.840  R.;  during  September,  October,  and  No- 
vember -1-7.470  R.  The  number  of  icy  days,  the  greatest  temperature 
being  0^  R.,  were  13 ;  the  number  of  frosty  days,  with  minimum  tem- 
perature under  0^  R.,  were  76;  thenumberof  summer  days,  with  a  max- 
imum temperature  of  20^  R.  or  more,  were  48;  the  number  of  rainy  days 
were  151 ;  the  number  of  snowy  days,  16 ;  the  number  of  rainy  and 
snowy,  5;  the  number  of  foggy  days,  55 ;  and  the  number  of  days  on 
which  thunder-storms  occurred  were  15. 

EMIGRATION. 

The  emigration  from  Hesse  in  1885  was  2,503  persons,  against  3,175 
in  1884. 

JAMES  HENRY  SMITH, 

Commercial  AgmtU 
United  States  Oommebcial  Agency, 

Mdyenccj  Jcmuary  8, 18S7, 
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As  to  the  followiug  crops,  the  latest  attainable  statistics  are  those  of 
the  year  1883: 


Articles. 


Oats bushels. 

Peas,  beans,  and  lentils do. . . 

Fare,  lopins,  and  chick  peas  . .  .do . . . 


Quantity. 


15, 501. 407 
5.035,020 
7, 131, 120 


Articles. 


Potatoes bnsHHj. 

Flax pounds. 

Homp do... 


Qoantitj. 


16,286,039 
30,&22.»2 
IGl.  830.646 


In  amount,  the  crops  for  1885,  so  far  as  the  statistics  are  attainable, 
do  not  materially  differ  from  thoseof  1884  with  the  exception  of  the  wine 
crop,  in  which  there  has  been  an  increase  of  152,416,378  gallons.  There 
has  been  a  very  slight  increase  in  the  oil,  the  orange,  lemon  and  citron, 
and  the  chestnut  crop,  but  the  remaining  crops  show  a  small  tiecreaee. 

Little  has  been  said  by  the  Italian  authorities  during  the  last  year 
of  the  phylloxera,  and  it  has  to  a  large  extent  disappeared  from  Laly. 
During  the  last  year  the  peronospora  has  attacked  a  large  i>roportiou 
of  the  Italian  vineyards,  but  its  ravages  have  been  checked  by  a  liberal 
use  of  lime. 

Much  damage  was  done  to  the  crops  in  Northern  and  Central  Italy  in 
the  early  autumn  of  1885  by  floods  and  hail.  The  rains  began  nearly  a 
month  earlier  than  usual  and  lasted  until  January. 

FISHERIES. 

During  1885  there  were  employed  in  the  various  fisheries,  including 
coral  and  sponge  fisheries,  16,851  vessels  and  small  boats,  of  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  49,182  tons.  By  far  the  greater  j)art  of  the  tonnage 
consisted  of  small  boats  engaged  in  fishing  in  the  harbors  and  bays  of 
Italy.  Of  the  whole  number  15,904  vessels  and  boats  of  41,411  tons 
were  engaged  in  fishing  in  Italian  waters,  and  947  vessels  of  6,634  tons 
were  engaged  in  fishing  in  foreign  waters.  In  1884  there  were  em- 
ployed in  the  Italian  fisheries  48,359  men  and  boys,  in  1885  the  num- 
ber had  increased  to  49,728,  an  increase  of  1,369. 

Italian  fisheries  in  18d5. 


Description. 


Boats.    Tonnace. 


No. 

Fisheries. 16,573 

Coral  fisheries 216 

S^nge  fisheries I         63 

Total !  16,851 


Ions. 

47.278 

7W 

1,114 

40.182 


Total  men  and  boys  employed,  40,728. 


MINES. 


No  statistics  of  the  Italian  mines  for  1885  are  obtainable.  The  latest 
statistics  are  those  for  the  year  1884.  So  far  as  can  be  learned  from 
unofficial  sources  there  has  been  a  very  slight  increase  in  the  luimbor 
of  mines  worked  during  1835,  but  no  noteworthy  increase  in  the  total 
production. 
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was  84,173,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  yearly  increase  since  1883  has 
been  at  least  as  large. 

In  the  various  schools  for  secondary  instruction  of  which  I  have  ob- 
tained the  statistics  for  the  scholastic  year  1883-'84,  there  were  in  that 
year  58,984  pupils,  an  increase  since  1882  '83  of  1,441. 

In  the  technical  schools  there  were  33,399  pupils,  being  a  decrease 
since  1882-'83  of  420.  In  the  school  of  the  mercantile  marine  there 
were  825  pupils,  being  ten  less  than  in  the  previous  year. 

There  are  in  Italy  21  universities,  of  which  4  are  free;  and  21  superior 
institutes.  The  number  of  students  and  of  persons  attending  lectures 
in  these  institutes,  was,  in  1884, 16,710,  or  840»more  than  in  1883. 

Finally,  there  are  the  schools  for  special  instruction.  These  include 
the  military,  naval,  agricultural,  and  mining  schools,  and  the  Gro  vernmeut 
conservatories  of  music  and  fine-art  schools.  The  following  statement 
shows  the  number  of  these  schools  and  the  number  of  pupils  attending 
them: 

Special  instrueiion  in  Italy, 


Schools. 


Oovernroent  schools  of  fine  arts. 

GovommoDt  Tnii9ical  ooDservatories  (including  school  of  reci- 
tations in  Florence) 

Military  schools 

Kami  academy 

Enpiueers'  (naval)  academy 

AKricuItaral  schools  and  colonies 

MininfT  schools 

Industrial  and  couimeroial  schools 


Total . 


1883. 


Schools.    Pupils. 


4Q 


8,140 

073 

2,503 

107 

155 

1,151 

03 

10,271 


24,453 


1884. 


Schools.     Pupils. 


2,885 
184 

118 
(*) 


g,4« 


*  No  return  obtainable  for  1884. 

There  were  thus,  according  to  the  latest  statistics,  about  2,500,000 
children  and  young  persons  receiving  instruction  in  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  in  Italy.  This,  of  course,  does  not  include  the  very  large 
number  of  children  of  the  more  prosperous  classes,  who  receive  their  in- 
struction at  home. 

OBIME. 

There  has  been  during  the  year  1885  a  decrease  in  crime  which  is  very 
creditable.  In  1884  there  were  119,980  crimes  committed  or  denounced 
to  the  authorities,  and  24,793  convictions  for  crimes  of  all  sort^.  In 
1885  there  were  113,194  crimes  committed  or  denounced,  being  a  do 
crease  of  6,786,  and  there  were  24,101  convictions,  beinga  decrease  of  092. 

To  a  very  large  extent  the  homicides  committed  or  attempted  in  Italy 
are  the  result  of  the  practice  of  carrying  concealed  weapons.  The  num- 
ber of  cold-blooded,  premeditated  murders  is  comparatively  small,  and 
homicides,  as  a  rule,  are  committed  in  the  heat  of  sudden  paj^sioii.  The 
Italian  authorities  are  making  earnest  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  this  un- 
lawful carrying  of  weapons.  No  one  is  permitted  to  carry  a  i>istol  with- 
out a  permit  from  the  police,  and  in  no  circumstances  is  any  one  allowed 
to  own,  much  less  to  carry,  a  pistol  smaller  than  a  certain  prescribed 
length,  which  is  about  that  of  the  Navy  Colt's  revolver.  This  fact,  were 
it  known,  would  save  American  tourists  from  the  annoyance  of  having 
the  smaller  pistols  which  they  occasionally  carry  in  their  luggage  con- 
fiscated. As  to  dirks,  bowie-knives,  and  sword-canes,  they  are  of  course 
prohibited.  ,    r>rial(> 
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The  following  statemeDt  shows  the  nomber  and  character  of  crimes 
committed  and  denonnced,  and  9f  corrections  for  crime  in  Italy  in  1885 : 

Crime  in  lialj/  in  1885. 


Crimes  committed. 

Crimes  of  whiohorlmioals  were  corrected. 

Chftraoter  of  orimes. 

By  oorrecticmal  tri- 
bunals. 

By  courts  of  assizes. 

♦ 

1834. 

1885. 

1884. 

1885. 

1884. 

1885. 

HomiddM: 

Committed 

1,878 
1,470 

272 

2a 

49,088 

113 
1,072 

34,284 
81.385 

1,270 
1,476 

224 
116 

116 
76 

1,240 
271 

63 

7 

812 

60 
466 

1,060 
51 

1,114 
267 

Attempted 

loflmUcides: 

Committed 

67 

Attempted 

] 

AMftnlt  Mid  battery ,. 

43,126 

136 
1,056 

84,118 
81,113 

11,106 

'      25 
88 

}».604{ 

0,275 

12 
168 

6,166 
4,866 

304 

Robbery  and  extortions  i 

With  homicide 

77 

Without  homicide 

344 

Theft: 

Qaalifled r . . 

1,070 
70 

Sim^e 

Total   

110,080 

113,104 

21,353 

20,670 

8,530 

8,422 

EMIGRATION. 

The  increase  in  emigration  from  Italy  steadily  continues.  In  1884 
the  total  emigration  from  Italy  was  147,017.  In  1885  it  was  157,193, 
being  an  increase  of  10,176.  Of  this  total,  59,395  emigrants  went  to 
Sonth  America  and  13,096  to  iN'orth  America.  Of  the  latter,  12,485  went 
to  the  United  States  and  611  to  Canada.  In  1884  the  emigrants  to  the 
United  States  numbered  10,583  and  those  to  Canada  265.  The  increase 
of  emigrants  to  the  United  States  in  1885  has  therefore  been  2,249  and 
the  increase  to  Canada  346. 

The  emigration  to  Africa  in  1885  was  6,217  as  compared  with  3,754  in 
1884,  being  an  increase  of  2,463.  This  comparatively Jarge  increase  has 
been  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  Algeria.  On  the  other  hand,  emigration 
from  Italy  to  European  countries  has  decreased  from  87,558  in  1884  to 
78,232  in  1885,  a  decrease  of  9,326. 

The  following  statement  shows  in  detail  the  direction  of  emigration 
from  Italy  in  1884  and  1885: 

Ew^iyraHanfi-om  Italy  in  1884  and  1885. 


Deetinatioii  of  emiicnuits. 


1884. 


1885. 


DettloAtion  of  endgnrnt^ 


1881 


1885. 


CsnadA 

United  SUtes  . 


265 
10,582 


Total    emigration    to 
North  America 


10,847 


611 
12,486 


13,006 


Algiers 

£«ypt 

Tunis 

Other  AfUoan  coantries. 


850 
637 
681 


8,428 

1,104 

818 

782 


Argentine  RepabHo 

TJmgnay 

Parajiaay 

Brasil 

Other  American  countries 

Total    eraisration     to 
Boath  America 


81,027 

047 

1,142 

6.116 

4.488 


Total  emigration  to 
North  and  Sonth 
America 


44.620 


55,467 


87,710 

1,407 

847 

12.811 
7,020 


50,804 


72,400 


Total  emigration  to  Af- 
rica   


Ooeanica 

Total  emigration  to  non- 

European  ooontries . . 

Emigration  to  European  conn* 

tries 


8,754 


65 

178 


50,450 
87,596 


Grand  total. 


147,017 
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BAILWAYS. 

The  statistics  of  the  Italian  railways  for  1885  have  not  yet  been  paK 
lished. 

The  total  length  of  Italian  railways  on  December  31,  1883,  was  6,001 
miles.  On  December  31, 1884,  the  total  length  was  6,292  miles,  beiDg 
an  increase  of  291  miles.  The  working  expenses  in  1883  were  $28,626,930 
as  compared  with  $30,618,526  in  1884,  being  an  increase  of  $1,991,599. 
The  receipts  in  1884  were  $41,032,560  as  compared  with  $39,784^47  ir 
1883,  being  an  increase  of  $1,248,313.  The  sarplns  of  receipts  over  ex 
penaes  was  $11,157,317  in  1883  and  $10,414,034  in  1884. 

The  total  cost  of  all  the  railway  lines  (including  rolling  stock)  on  De 
cember  31, 1884,  was  $554,887,406.  This  gives  an  average  cost  (excind 
ing  cost  of  rolling  stock)  per  mile  of  $79,017. 

There  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Italian  railways  the  followiog  roll 
ing  stock  in  1883  and  in  1884 : 

Boiling  stock.  1884.       tfiOL 


LooomotiTftt 1.W3  I      1,K 

Passenger  cars !    Iv«l«  j      5.4M 

Otheroars ;  31,740  |    30,49 

The  number  of  miles  ran  by  passenger  cars  in  Italy  in  1884  wa? 
15,382,000,  and  by  freight  and  constrnction  cars  13,642,000,  making  a 
total  mileage  of  29,024,000.  This 'was  an  increase  over  the  mileage  o^ 
1883  of  2,489,447  miles.  In  1884  the  Italian  railways  carried  36,358,791 
passengers. 

Italian  railways  are  nearly  all  single-track  roads,  bat  they  are  man 
aged  with  very  great  care  and  collisions  are  almost  unknown.  The  cost 
of  the  roads  has  been  very  great  owing,  to  the  conformation  of  th* 
country.  Eailways  can  be  carried  from  the  west  to  the  east  coast  onlv 
by  tunneling -the  Apennines  and  by  steep  grades,  while  the  greatei 
part  of  the  coast  lines  from  Yeutimiglia  to  Spezia  and  from  Kaples  to 
Gape  Spartivento  is  a  succession  of  tunnels.  The  interior  of  Sicily  and 
Sardinia  being  mountainous  has  also  made  the  construction  of  railways 
in  those  islands  very  costly. 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  a  great  number  of  steam  tramwap 
have  been  built  in  Italy.  These  roads  usually  follow  the  line  of  an  exist- 
ing ordinary  road,  and  the  trains  consist  of  three  or  four  cars  of  about  the 
size  and  very  nearly  the  pattern  of  American  street  horse-railway  cms. 
They  are  cheaply  built  and  operated,  and  as  the  Government  does  not 
class  them  as  railways,  they  pay  no  taxes  on  freight  and  passengers. 

Length  of  railway 8  in  Italy  in  1884. 


Companies. 

Length. 

Companies. 

JjmgOL 

TTnlWr  TtftI V .............rr-r.-T 

Milet. 
2,4fl9J 
1.078 
1,073 
9251 

1 

AAff«1fn1ftlf._ 

m 

ltOinail........r«..r— r-.r-. 

All  Others 

Sootbcm  ••««■•■■••«•••.••■*•■>••••«•••• 

Total 

GalftbriAn-Sldlifm  --.-- 

%9i 
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BeoeipU. 


Amount. 


PMsengera $15,750,429 

Freight a4,«W,408 

Hisoelluieotu I       M2,723 


I- 


Totid 41,032.560 


Expeoaet. 


Workinfc  expenses  and  repsirt 

AdmlnistrsUon 

Ttmfflo 

Uollingstook 

Total 


Amount. 


$8,558,102 
2,658,406 
0,888,805 
0,513,213 


80,618,526 


Length  of  $team  tramwajfs  in  Italy  in  18ti4. 


Provinces. 


Leugth.  I 


Provinces. 


MOet. 


Piedmont I     4031  1'  Rome 

Lombardy  .~ '      438    I <  Campania., 

'«'—»-  *       66    !   Puglio.... 


Venetia 

Emilia.. 

Tnsoany 


Oli! 
57i  , 


Total . 


,  Length. 


Miles. 
83 
20 

_^ 

1.1504 


The  extent  of  these  steam  tramways  curioasly  correspoDds  with  the 
enterprise  and  indastry  of  the  respective  Italian  provinces. 

TELEaBAPHS. 

Extent  of  telegraph  lines  and  telegraphic  business  in  Italy  in  1834,  the  statistics  for  I8^b 

not  being  as  yet  obtainable. 


Lenstli  of  wires miles..*  64.425 

Lcn^rth  of  linos do  ...  18,242 

Length  of  no  broarine  cable do ... .  1 16| 

l^amber  of  officers <  3,227 

Employes *  ft.O'W 

Machines 2,027 

Semaphoric  stations |  30 


Private  dispatches  sent  in  the  King- 
dom   

Private  dispatches  sent  to  other 
countries , 

Government  dispatches  sent 

Dispatches  received  from  abroad . . . . . 

Dispatches  in  transit 


5,  C52, 278 

668.271 
456.303 
664. 5UI 
174, 9U7 


The  receipts  of  the  Italian  telefn^^phs  daring  1884  were  $2,392,016, 
of  which  $1,030,574  was  received  for  private  telegrams. 

The  total  expenses  were  $2,020,911,  showing  a  profit  of  $371,105. 
The  charge  for  telegrams  in  Italy  is  1  lira  (equivalent  to  19.3  cents)  for 
Mteen  words,  and  5  centesimi  (eqaivaleat  to  1  cent)  per  word  for  every 
additional  word.  The  machines  in  use  are  the  Morse  and  the  Hughes 
machines. 

POSTS. 

In  1884  the  nnmber  of  letters  carried  by  the  Italian  post-office  was 
143,250,000.  On  Jane  30, 1885,  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  number 
of  letters  that  had  been  carried  during  the  year  was  159,678,226,  being 
an  increase  of  16,428,226.  The  number  of  postal  cardscarried  during  the 
same  fiscal  year  was  35,521,098,  and  the  number  of  newspapers  was 
173,250,108.  There  was  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  newspapers 
as  compared  with  the  number  carried'  in  1884,  which  was  108,726,706. 
This  increase,  which  amounted  to  64,523,402,  is  an  indication  of  the 
rapid  and  continued  growth  of  journalism  in  Italy.  This  increase,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  represents  the  whole  increase  in  the  circulation  of 
newspapers,  for  in  all  the  cities  the  local  newspapers  are  for  the  most 
part  distri^)oted  by  carriers  or  sold  by  news  venders.  Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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Receipts  of  the  Italian  poet-office  in  1885. 


Sonroes. 

Amount. 

Sonroes. 

Amoamt 

PofltaiTA  iitaiDiM  sold 

$5,888,164 
720,0-26 
671.755 

1025. 5» 

Total 

Stamp*  for  marking  short-paid  letters. 

7,»55,5a 

Italian  postal  savings  hanks. 


Business  done. 


Bank'books  issued 

Bank-books  oanoeled 

Deposits 

Deposits  withdrawn 

Amount  of  deposits 

Amount  of  deposits  withdrawn 


In  1885. 


285,872 

98,766 

1,743,588 

883,811 

$27,509,497 

23,079,472 


Sioee  the 

opening  of 

postal  asT. 

inSLB   banks 

in  1K7C 


1,457,5U 

2aU,57» 

7.80a.5dJ 

8,638.t5« 

#124,05191.149 

94.796.390 


Italian  postal  operations  from  July  1,  1884,  to  June  *S0,  1885. 

Kumberofpost-oflBoesin  the  Kingdom  on  June  80, 1885 ];989 

Knmber  of  Italian  post-offices  outside  of  Italy < 

Number  of  letters  and  manuscripts  posted 159,678.231 

l^umberofpoatal  cards  posted 35,5Sl.aM 

Numl>er  of  newspspers.  Sec,  posted 173.250,1«e 

Nnml>er  of  postal  packages  posted '. 4,  t74.S4 

Postal  orders  given  out: 

Number 4. 542.  IS 

Value $106, 138,  TK 

Postal  orders  paid : 

Number 4. 968. 591 

Value $118, 502.  es 

Total  receipts  of  post-office f7,8aS^5a 

Total  expenses  of  post-office 6. 404.458 

Balance »47,0?l 

la  1884  the  total  receipts  of  the  Italian  post-office  were  $5,917,551 
and  the  total  expenses  $5,351,786,  showing  a  profit  of  $565,7G5.  In 
1885  the  receipts  were  $7,355,522  and  the  expenses  $6,408,452,  showing 
an  increase  balance  on  the  side  of  profit  of  $947,070. 

A  comparison  of  the  snms  deposited  in  the  postal  savings  banks  since 
their  iustitntion  in  1976,  with  the  deposits  withdrawn  daring  the  same 
period,  shows  that  ordinarily  the  postal  banks  have  a  sabstantial  sam 
of  money  in  their  charge.  The  excess  of  deposits  over  withdrawals  in 
1885  amoanted  to  no  less  than  $4,430,025,  and  the  total  amoant  of 
money  deposited  since  1876  waa  greater  than  the  amoaut  of  the  de- 
posits withdrawn  by  $30,218^579. 

No  change  has  been  made  m  the  rates  of  postage  by  the  Italian  post- 
office  within  the  past  year. 

THE  ARMY. 

The  Italian  army  as  at  present  organized  consists  of  2,119,250  officers 
and  men  of  all  arms.    It  is  divided  as  follows : 

Offloenai>dnM& 

Permanent  army — ....       750, 7Q& 

MUitia 3il,9a0 

Territorial  militia 4..^^^j^jL0«l,»4 
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There  are  drawn  every  year  for  service  in  the  permanent  army  about 
106,000  men,  who  serve  from  three  to  five  years,  according  to  the  branch 
of  the  service  in  which  they  are  enlisted.  They  then  serve  from  nine 
to  seven  years  in  the  mihtia,  after  which  they  pass  into  the  territorial 
army.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  permanent  army  is  always,  in  time 
of  peace,  absent  fh>m  the  colors  on  indefinite  farlough,  excepting  a  few 
weeks  in  each  year  when  they  are  recalled  for  drill.  In  the  territorial 
army  are  also  incladed  all  able-bodied  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  forty  who  are  not  exempted  from  military  service  for  special  rea- 
sons, or  who  do  not  belong  either  to  the  permanent  army  or  the  militia. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  territorial  army  is  every  year  improving 
in  numbers  and  discipline,  as  it  continues  to  receive  old  soldiers  from 
the  militia.  The  men  of  the  territorial  army  go  into  barracks  every 
year  for  two  weeks,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  four  Eoman  battal- 
ions which  have  just  performed  their  annual  two  weeks' service  present 
the  appearance  of  well-disciplined  regular  troops  rather  than  that  of 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  militiamen. 

The  Italian  permanent  army  and  the  militia  (which  corresponds  to  the 
German  Landwehr)  are  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  The  officers  are 
thoroughly  educated  men,  and  in  all  that  pertains  to  military  science 
they  are  as  well  instructed  as  the  Prussian  officers.  The  men  are  well 
disciplined,  neat,  and  cheerful  fellows,  and  as  soldierly  in  their  appear- 
ance as  any  soldiers  in  Europe.  Italy  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  money 
in  her  army,  but  the  money  has  given  as  its  return  a  splendid  army,  that 
can  be  fully  trusted  to  defend  the  country  against  any  invaders. 

At  present  the  infantry  is  armed  with  the  Vetterli  breech-loader,  but 
this  weapon  is  to  be  immediately  converted  into  a  magazine-rifle  hold- 
ing eight  cartridges.  The  navy  is  already  furnished  with  this  converted 
weapon,  which  has  given  entire  satisfaction. 

THE  NAVY. 

There  has  been  launched  during  the  year  1885  only  one  man-of-war  of 
much  importance.  This  was  the  Morosini,  which  was  built  at  Venice. 
She  is  a  vessel  of  11,000  tons  displacement,  and  is  built  of  steel.  She 
is  to  carry  armor  of  45  centimeters  in  thickness,  will  be  armed  with 
four  guns  of  43  centimeters  caliber  and  two  of  15  centimeters,  all, 
breech-loaders,  and  her  engines  are  to  be  of  10,000  horse-power.  Two 
other  vessels  of  precisely  the  size  and  character  of  the  Morosini  are  in 
course  of  construction. 

BOOKS. 

There  were  published  in  Italy  in  1885  0,908  books  and  pamphlets 
other  than  )>eriodicals.  The  number  published  in  1884  was  6,214,  and 
the  increase  was  therefore  694.  Of  these  6,908  books,  6,671  were  in  the 
Italian  language,  31  were  in  Italian  dialects,  108  were  in  Latin,  72  in 
French,  and  26  in  other  languages. 

The  greatest  number  of  books  of  any  one  department  published  in 
1885  was  719  theological  works.  Next  come  belles-lettres,  to  which  de- 
partment belonged  632  books.  There  were  also  published  523  books 
on  history  and  cognate  sciences,  513  books  on  medical  and  veterinary 
science,  449  books  on  political  economy  and  finance,  and  371  on  gov- 
ernment and  jurisprudence.  There  were  published  in  Italy  in  1885 
1,459  periodicals. 
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OOINAaS. 
Mone^  coined  during  each  year  einoe  the  e»tdbliehnient  of  the  Kingdom  of  lialjf. 


Year. 


Gk>ld. 


SUyer. 


TotiL 


1862, 
1868 
1804. 
1805 
1806 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870 
1871 
1872. 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877. 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 


$5,551 
14,7fl 
2.84 
18. 2C 

7fi7. 

1.10*1, 

1.8l:k 

71 

21 

S 

1 

8.98 

4a 

41 
9&. 

1,221, 

6e\ 

4(}y. 

8.25r 

26,9J7, 

U\ 
«-, 
Iftiv, 


Nf>4,  n70 


e 
I 

%  -■'■'. 

6,  'Jhi, 

L'  U  . 

a  ' 
t 
i 
t 

11 
s 
e 

4  . 

1,7 


194 
169 

m 

M 
117 
T28 
42 

m 

(37 
00 
109 

KM) 
100 
ISO 
]19 
,000 


8p  ^m,  uw 


1,208.840 
1. 103. 052 
1.852.040 
2,121.951 
134.626 


$5,440,756 
1.544.000 


$11.C37,2]S 

22,501,215 

8.  sat  874 


3.800.000 

7.909 

3,852.01:0 


6.804  : 
2;  786 
9.660 


11,537,317 
4.304,771 
5.40r.684 
4.670.883 
S,»7J,«C 
7.038.853 

ai.8».8a 

12.0(».8S 

12,7^44^ 

10,083.174 

8.58X5M 

5.210,273 

3.961,6» 

4.4:&.3fS 

408.997 

4,482.43; 

28.031,5m 

2,H3,ir 

2.18GC9S1 

313,  e» 


The  great  increase  of  coinage  in  1882  was  due  to  the  necessity  of  pre- 
paring for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments. 

Entriea  and  elearanoee  at  all  Italian  porta  in  1854  and  1885. 


Desorlpilon. 

Entered.                                                   Cleared. 

1884.                              1885.               1               1884.                              1885. 

meree. 

S*illiigTe«Bela: 
Italian 

No.           rpn#. 
8. 633          AAO  fua 

No. 

8,910 

2,612 

937 
4.458 

Tont. 
711,976 
437,390 

741.447 
4,012,160 

No. 

7,«79 

2,586 

800 
3,886 

Tom.      1    No.           X\unM. 
669,780  1    8,874             68^.231 

Foreign 

steamers: 

Italian 

2.461 

869 
8,866 

354.835 

754.448 
8.410,146 

376,652  1    8.885             418.r^ 
666,226  1        888             8BS.437 

Foreign 

Total: 

Italian 

3,510,302  .    4.884  1       S,85C9C: 

9.502 
6,327 

1,415.251 
8,8U1,001 

9,347 
7.065 

1,453,423 
4,449.558 

8.685 
0,472 

1.830.006 

8.201          l,38S.iB 
7.049         4,27owSi: 

Foreign 

3,892,954 

TotAl 

15.829 

5.216,253 

10.912  1    5^902.982  |  15.157 

5,228.960 

18.811  ;       6,888.973 

Sailing  Teasels: 
Italian 

68.912 
327 

15.741 

'   2,145,961 
67,870 

6.160.493 

74.037 

2,328,857 

09,279 
241 

15.794 

2.075.476 
47.494 

6,189,522 
3. 124. 570 

74,006 
187 

17,797 

44.^^1 

It  J»a  7^* 

Foreign 

Steamers: 

Italian 

347 

17,778 
3.962 

71,806 
6, 834. 838 

Fot^gn 

Totol: 

Italian 

8,560  j    8,127,108 

3. 303. 325  1    3. 510 

4.083  '       S.48B;tfr» 

84,653 
8.887 

8,806,433 
3, 194. 073 

91,830 
4.309 

9,163,195 
3, 375, 131 

85,073 
3,757 

8,264.998 
3, 172. 073 

91. 808       a  174  c:- 

Foreign 

4.220  ,       8»514.7* 

Total 

88.540 

11. 501, 427 

96,139 

12,538,826 

88,830 

11.487.071 

96,028 

i2;8ni4r 

RECAPITULATION. 


Items. 


Vessela.  I   Tonnage. 


Enteretl  and  cleared  in  1884. 
Entered  and  cleared  in  1885. 


Increase  in  1885. 
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£nirie$  atid  c/MraiiOM  at  all  Italian  porta  of  veaaeU  exolusUsoly  engaged  in  the  deep^ea 

M^riM  in  IQtii  and  1885. 


Year. 

Entered 

and 
deaied. 

Tonnage. 

1884 

8,525 
2,860 

29,808 

1885 

20,204 

Dmjtmum.. 

666 

0  120 

UntrieSf  olearance$f  and  tonnage  of  veeseU  under  foreign  flage  for  the  year  ending  December 

31,  1885. 


Flag. 


Entered 

and 
cleared. 


Tonnage. 


English 

French 

-Oennan 

Austrian 

•Oreek 

United  Stetea 

All  other  ftweign  flags. 


0,717 
4,021 
1,010 
2,850 
1,700 
51 
2,025  I 


0,048,846 

8,418.001 

405, 46i 

610,674 

401,636 

20,170 

1,225.582 


Total. 


22.048 


15.014.771 


In  1884  the  number  of  entries  and  clearances  of  vessels  under  foreign 
flags  was  20,443,  with  a  tonnage  of  14,157,991,  showing  an  increase  in 
1885  of  2,250  entries  and  1,456,780  tons. 

Numbw  and  tonnage  of  United  Statee  veeeeU  entering  at  and  clearing  from  the  Jlveprim^ 

pal  Italian  porta  in  1685. 


Ports. 

Arrlyala. 

DeiMfftaxca. 

TotaL 

•Catania 

No, 
2 

1,800 

4.840 

525 

Jfo. 
1 
5 

518 
4.840 

No. 
3 
10 
1 

2Vm*. 
1,827 

■Oenoa ................  ............................  

8,680 
525 

Hessina 

Palermo 

742 

2 
2 

742 
713 

4 

1.4M 

Savona 

2,     7ia 

4  '      1.426 

Total 

12       7.A2fi 

10 

6.818 

22 

18,042 

• 

In  1884  the  total  number  of  United  States  vessels  so  entering  and 
•clearing  was  18,  with  a  tonnage  of  10,400.  There  has  been  an  increase 
of  4  entries  and  clearances,  with  an  increase  of  3,542  tons. 
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ITALY. 


AocordiDg  to  Italian  authority,  the  trade  between  Italy  and  Americi 
was  carried  on  in  1885  ander  the  following  flags : 

Flags  under  wMoh  the  trade  with  the  United  States  and  Canada  wae  earried  ou/or  the  year 

ending  December  31, 1685. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Flftg. 

Nnmber 
of  veaaela. 

Tonnage 
of  veaaele. 

Freight. 

Number 
of  veaaela. 

Tonna«TO 
of  Teasela. 

FRdgkL 

With  cargoes : 

Italian 

168 

6 

11 

20 

5 

106 

14 

120,878 
8,489 
6,981 

86,025 
2,812 

48.482 
7.538 

126,295 
4,604 
8,530 

14,860 
8,781 

51.586 
9.009 

118 
14 
7 

89 

4 

173 

10 

73,742 
7  177 
4,7«5 

52.116 

2.637 

204.  OOS 

5.888 

Ani6ii  can.............  ...... 

4.«W 

Anstiian    .................. 

2.5« 

i«,a 

Pronch 

German  .......*............. 

English : 

All  othfira 

Total 

880 

226,105 

218,165 

865 

850,628 

ms.m 

Inballaat: 

Aincrican 

4 
1 
8 

2.442 

516 

1,451 

2 
65 
54 

743 
87,413 
48.T79 

Italian 

All  others 

Daring  the  year  1884, 148,281  tons  of  freight  were  entered  anda05,6S4 
were  cleared  in  vessels  trading  between  Itoly  and  the  United  States. 
While  the  number  of  tons  of  freight  cleared  from  the  United  States  in  1885 
was  only  93  tons  less  than  in  1884,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  tons  en- 
tered was  greater  by  69,884. 

Grouping  the  results  together  we  find  the  following  results: ' 


Items. 


Increaee  in  1885  over  1884  of  entries  and  clearances  at  all  Italian  ports 

Increase  of  entries  and  clearances  nnder  foreign  flags 

Increase  of  entries  and  cleiuwioes  of  vessels  nnder  the  American  flag 

Increase  of  freight  brought  ft'om  the  United  States 

Decrease  of  entries  and  clearances  of  vessels  engaged  in  deep-sea  flsheriee . 
Decrease  of  fireight  cleared  for  the  United  States 


On  the  whole  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  of  the  commerce  of 
Italy  in  1885,  whereas  in  1884  there  was  a  serious  decrease  as  comjiared 
with  1883.  The  failure  of  the  tunny  fishery  in  1885  is  to  a  large  extent 
the  cause  of  the  decrease  in  that  year  of  the  Italian  deep-sea  fisheries. 

MEBOAKTILE  MABINE. 


Xumber  and  tonnage  of  merohant  veeeeU  launched  in  Italy  in  1865. 

Number  of  sbip-y ards  where  yessels  were  lannohed 99 

Number  of  vessels 197 

Tonnage 10,788 

Value  of  hulls $564,825  00 

Average  value  of  each  vessel 8,873  50 

The  number  of  vessels  launched  in  1884  was  140,  with  a  tonnage  of 
15,273.  There  has  thus  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  vessels  and 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  tons.    The  value  of  the  vessels  laoncbed 
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in  1884  w^as  $004,195,  from  which  it  appears  that  there  has  been  a  de- 
crease of  $399,370  in  the  value  of  the  vessels  laanched  in  1885. 

There  were  laanched  in  1885,  3  steamers  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
574,  and  194  sailing  vessels  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  10,154.  But 
one  vessel  of  more  than  400  tons  was  launched  dnring  the  year.  There 
were  on  January  1, 1885,  in  coastruction  in  Italian  ship-yards  3  steam- 
ers and  56  sailing  vessels. 

number  and  tonnage  of  $ailing  vosBels  belonging  to  the  Italian  mercantile  marine  in  1885. 


Sise. 

Nomber 
of  vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Sise. 

Number 
of  vessels. 

ToDosge. 

1  to  10  tons 

2,328 

1,648 

816 

14,465 
28.274 
82. 616 
50,305 
61,670 
63,405 
76,626 
146,037 

601  to  600  tons 

206 
110 
100 
60 
84 
25 

114,121 
75,034 
73,242 
51,020 
83,036 
28,250 

1 1  to  80  tons 

601  to  700  tons  . 

31  to  50  tons 

701  to  800  tons 

51  to  1(»0  tons 

670 
850 
210 
216 
817 

801  to  000  tons 

101  to20U  tuns 

'  001  to  1.000  tons  ... 

201  toSuO  tons 

1.001  to  1.400  tons 

301  to  400  tons 

401  to  500  tons 

TotiJ 

7,111 

828,810 

The  number  of  sailing  vessels  belonging  to  the  Italian  mercantile  ma- 
rine in  1884  was  7,072,  with  a  tonnage  of  848,704.  There  has  thus  b^n  in 
1885  an  increase  of  39  vessels  and  a  decrease  in  tonnage  of  19,885  tons. 

yumber  and  tonnage  of  the  eteamere  belonging  to  the  Italian  mercantile  m€trinein  1885. 


S^"-                   1  of  vessels. 

Tonnage.' 

Slse. 

Namber 
of  vessels. 

TonnAf;e. 

1  to  60  tons 61 

1.170 
1,208 
2.345 

4.862 
4,870 

4. 5:{6 
6,842 

701  to  800  tons 

10 
11 

7.506 

0,666 

1,866 

84,287 

43,508 

51  to  100  tons 1                16 

801  to  000  tons 

101  to  200  tons 1                18 

001  to  1,000  tons 

2 

28 
21 

201to300tonA 1                 20 

1.001  to  1,500  tons 

Over  1,500 

301to400tons - I                 14 

401  to  500  tons 1                    7 

Total 

50lto6(>0tons '                  8 

225 

124,600 

601  to  7oO  tons 1                  0 

1 

The  number  of  steamers  belonging  to  the  Italian  mercantile  marine 
in  1884  wa«  215,  with  a  tonnage  of  122,297.  There  has  therefore  been 
an  increase  of  10  steamers  and  an  increase  of  2,303  tons  in  1885. 

yumber  and  tonnage  of  Italian  eailing  vessels  in  1885,  compared  unth  the  four  preceding 

biennial  periods. 


Size. 

1885. 

1883. 

1881.                       1870.           ^           1877. 

I  to  10  tons 

II  to  80  tons 

31  to  50  tons 

51  to  100  tons  .. 
101  to  200 tons... 
201  to 300 tons  ... 
801  to  400  tons... 
401  to  500  tons... 
501  to  600  tons... 
601  to  700  tons... 
701  to  800  tons... 
801  to  900  tons... 
901  to  1,000  tons.. 
Over  1,U00  tons.. 

Ko. 

2.323 

1,648 

816 

679 

859 

210 

216 

817 

206 

110 

100 

60 

8t 

25 

Tons. 
14,465 
28.274 
32.610 
50. 305 
51,670 
53,405 
76,626 
146,037 
114,121 
76,034 
03,243 
61,620 
80.036 
28,250 

No. 

2.302 

1,785 

792 

673 

344 

216 

238 

848 

224 

125 

08 

66 

85 

24 

Tons. 
13.748 
20,070 
31.512 
40,104 
40,704 
64,870 
84,268 
150.010 
124, 400 
78,036 
71.778 
56.740 
83,080 
26,725 

No. 

2,434 

1,013 

789 

606 

301 

230 

263 

866 

233 

135 

101 

60 

35 

16 

lJ.i|68 
ii     \60 

a  1  115 

a-,  764 

4.'  m 

«i'.^>54 
fi    i78 
Ifl      47 
12      130 
8     i03 
74   [70 
a      180 
8      11 
1      00 

No, 
2,486 

iloso 

^1,563 

868 

240 

273 

872 

251 

152 

108 

65 

83 

20 

12,016 
82,163 

81, 407 

61.824 
61.086 
00,751 
160.100 
187,220 
07,810 
81,238 
65,827 
81,268 
21.786 

No. 
4,282 
2,640 

1,774 

414 
288 
800 
880 
260 
160 
103 
68 
27 
10 

Tons. 
21,738 
44,867 

03,156 

50.004 
72,180 
100.002 
177.313 
147,291 
102,006 
77,288 
67,841 
2\658 
21,207 

Total 

7,111 

828,810 

7,270 

865,881 

7,639 

805,350  ,    7,010 

083,806 

10,742 

».  010.1^ 
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yumher  and  tonnage  of  the  Italian  steamers  in  1685,  compared  with  the  fomr  prttetu^ 

hiennial  periods. 


Sise. 


1  toSOtons 

filtOlOOtOM 

101  to  200  tons 

201  to 800 tons  .... 

aoi  to  400  tons 

401  to  500  tons  . . . . 
501  to  000  tons  .... 
601  to  700  tons.... 
701  to 800 tons  .... 
801  to  000  tons.... 
901  to  1,000  tons... 
1.001  to  1.500  tons. 
Over  1,500  tons  ... 


1885. 


No. 

61 

16 

18 

20 

14 

7 

8 

^0 

10 

11 

2 

28 

21 


Tons. 
1,779 
1.208 
2,845 
i.862 
4.800 
8.058 
4,636 
5.8t2 
7,506 
0,555 
1,865 
84,237 
43,508 


1883. 


Tons. 
1,071 
1,296 
1.998 
8,975 
4,895 
2,134 
8,993 
5,842 
7,506 
9,653 
2,858 
27,217 
35,118 


Total 223  1124,000  '201   106,432   176  j  98,698   151 


188L 


Tons, 

904 

1,052 

1,754 

1,988 

4.316 

4.711 

2,813 

3,790 

6.767 

6,818 

6,626 

34,568> 

16.376$ 


1870. 


isn. 


Ikms. 

A^s. 

Twm 

9n 

34 

TT. 

i,i» 

S3 

1.5a 

i.Goe 

14 

UM 

2,245 

8 

Lgri 

4,510 

i8ii,!e 

5.362 

8 

IC 

2.TL9 

7 

a.fi» 

2.538 

7 

4.431 

8.«79 

2 

1,^4 

5.0»C 

8 

r«.S£ 

6.607 

'    7 

|lC4 

86.891 

1^* 

ii.w 

72,0C6    151  5B.::» 


Ndfiiber  of  men-employed  in  the  Italian  mercantile  marine  in  1835. 


Ooonpation. 


Number. 


Musters 10,593 

Mates 638 

Pursers  and  clerks <  76 

Engineers ^ 448 

JMbie  seamen 7,726 

Ordinary  seamen  and  boys [  93, 420 

Firemen I  1,648 

Deep-sea  fishermen I  5,243 


Occupation. 


XUBbtC 


I  Naval  enfrineera  and  constructors 

I  Carpets,  &o , 

I  Workmen  in  iron-ship  buildinsr. . . 

,  Pilots :. ....-, 

j  Goastflshermen 

Boatmen 

Total 


1,8J 

r: 

41.  «3 
II.  sa 


its.«< 


III  1884  tbe  total  number  of  men  and  boys  was  189,162.  There*  La\» 
been  added  to  this  force,  in  1885,  2,884  persons,  more  than  balf  iM^ins 
boys. 

There  were  687  desertions  from  the  Italian  mercantile  marine  in  1883. 
or  142  fewer  than  in  1864.  Of  these  687  desertions  107  took  place  in 
American  waters. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  statements  that  the  Italian  niercaii- 
tile  marine  was  in  very  nearly  the  same  condition  in  1885  that  it  w;is  in 
1884.  The  downward  movement  was,  it  is  true,  arrested,  but  there  wa« 
no  increase  of  tonnage  worth  mentioniug. 

SHIPPING  BOUNTIES. 

In  December,  1885,  the  Italian  Parliament  passed  a  law  for  tbe  ea 
couragement  of  Italian  ship-building  and  commerce,  tbe  chief  provis- 
ions of  which  are  as  follows : 


Bouniieft  given  to  Italian  ship-huilders. 

For  sailing  vessels  of  wood fii  »¥ 

For  sailing  vessels  of  iron  or  steel 11  §• 

For  steamers  of  iron  or  steel : , 11  ^^ 

For  launches  and  small  craft  of  iron  or  steel 5  7^ 

For  marine  engines  (per  horse-power) I  jJU 

For  marine  boilers  and  the  repair  of  boilers  bnilt  in  Italy  (for  every  t2C<).4C>4 

pounds) *. i--vvrv'^  i 1  ^ 

gitized  by  VjOOQ  k. 

In  addition,  the  law  gives  to  all  vessels  built  in  Italy  or  built  abroad 
if  placed  under  the  Italian  flag  within  one  year  from  the  passage  of  the 
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AW,  66  cents  ])er  ton  for  every  1,000  miles  of  distance  sailed,  sabject, 
iH>irever,  to  the  following  conditions :  Sailing  vessels,  in  order  to  re- 
vive this  bounty,  most  not  be  more  than  fifteen  years  old,  and  steamers 
cQUst  not  be  more  than  ten  years  old.  No  vessids  sailing  in  ballast  can 
[receive  this  bounty,  and  it  will  be  paid  only  to  vessels  sailing  from  con- 
tinent to  continent  The  law  is  to  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  ten 
years. 

Of  course  the  law  was  passed  too  late  to  have  any  effect  upon  the 
mercantile  marine  in  1885.  From  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  law,  De- 
ramber  6, 1885,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1886,  22  steamers  and  332  sailing 
vessels  had  taken  advantage  of  the  premium  offered  for  every  1,000 
miles  sailed  in  international  navigation.  Of  these  steamers  19,  aggre- 
giatiug  32,700  tons,  belong  to  the  General  Italian  Navigation  Company. 
This  company  now  owns  a  fleet  of  109  steamers  of  57,633  tons,  and  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  entire  Italian  steam  fleet  consists  of  225  ves- 
sels of  124|600  tons,  and  that  there  is  only  one  other  company  (La 
Teloce,  of  Genoa,  owning  4  steamers  of  6,337  tons)  of  any  consequence, 
which  is  engaged  in  international  commerce,  it  is  evident  that  the  Gen- 
eral Italian  Navigation  Company  wfil  be  the  chief  recipient  of  the  Gov- 
emment's  bounty.  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  law  this  company 
bad  lines  of  steamers  running  fi*om  Italy  to  North  America,  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  of  South  America,  and  to  India,  as  well  as  to  all  points  on  the 
Mediterranean.  It  has  since  then  established  lines  to  Valparaiso,  and 
also  to  Singapore,  Batavia,  and  Hong-Kong. 

There  were  also  made,  up  to  June  30, 1886,  86  claims  for  the  con- 
Bcruotion  of  wooden  sailing  vessels,  12  for  the  construction  of  small  iron 
or  steel  steamers  (all  of  which  were  tow-boats),  and  1  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  iron  launch.  There  were  15  claims  for  the  construction  of 
engines  and  boilers,  13  for  the  construction  of  boilers  only,  and  1  for  the 
construction  of  an  engine.  For  the  repairing  of  vessels  150  claims  were 
made,  and  35  were  made  for  repairs  to  boilers. 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPOETS. 
Commerce  of  Italy  toith  other  nation$  in  1885  compared  with  1884. 


ArtiolM. 


Spirit*,  wines  and  oda 

Grooeries,  apices  ami  tobacco 

ChemioaU.  dnin,  resins,  and  perfamery 

nyes,  dye-stnfra,  and  articlee  for  tanning 

purposes 

Hemp,  flax,  JatOt  &c 

Cotton 

Woolandhair 

Silk. 


Imports. 


Wood  and  straw 

Books  and  paper 

Skins,  hides,  and  futs 
Minerals  and  metals 

8t0D( 

C( 


tone,  earths,  pottery,  and  class 

ereals.  flour,  and  Togetable  prodacts  not 
elsewnere  indnded 


Animals  and  animal  pradneta  not  elsewhere 

inolnded.... 
Miscellaneons 


Total 304,038,056 


$10,847,654 
24  828, 894 
6,953.190 

4.818,866 
7.053,612 
84.063,342 
10, 9^  02i) 
17,W7.051 
11,807,377 
2,903,007 
12, 926, 143 
54. 460. 850 
20.122.043 

39,119.236 

22,880,567 
9,081,809 


1884. 


$10. 904. 996 
17.478.845 
7. 942. 273 

4.738.660 
6. 072. 610 
84. 131. 976 
20.283.004 
19. 406, 701 
10. 817. 872 
2.542.782 
11.646,514 
35. 624. 829 
10,197,550 

27,210.458 

21, 009, 861 
9,442,040 


259^845,561 


Exports. 


1886. 


1834. 


$21, 905, 186  i 
1,185,851  , 
6,070,828 

2,360.160 

8,06(1,240 

4,864.550 

1,128.418 

53.455.171 

12.004.921 

1.515,492 

8. 961, 087 

41,4{<5,000 

11,486,036 

21,473,990 

24,878,901 
2,516,063 


218,659,920 


$31, 767. 852 
1,082,229 
7,880,321 

2,062.076 

8.401,064 

6. 788, 513 

1, 787. 788 

57,909.064 

11. 557, 845 

1. 810, 504 

4.828,619 

0.862,081 

12,293,655 

23,658.118 

28,438,950 
3,852,812 


211,008,958 
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As  will  bo  seen  from  the  foregoing  statement  tbe  imports  of  1885  ex 
ceedetl  those  of  1884  by  $44,692,495,  and  the  exports  of  1885  exceedec 
those  of  1884  by  $7,050,962.  The  following  statement  shows  the  «iip- 
gories  of  the  Italian  tariff  in  which  these  differences  occurred  : 

Differences  of  imports  and  exports  in  1885  and  1884. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Articles. 

Increase  in 
1805. 

Decrease  in 
1S85. 

Increase  in  .  I>acreaae7 
1885.          1           I»L 

1 

Spirits,  wines,  and  oils 

$5,442,658 
6,855,049 

$6iaft€: 

G-rooeries  sDices.  Mid  tobs^oo 

$103,622 

Chemicals,  drags,  resins,  and  perfamery 

1989.083 

M9.» 

Ml.f3 

Dyes,  dye-stafb,  aod  articlea  for  tanning 
purposes 

74,696 
82,902 

HemD.  flax.  into.  &o 

sets 

Cott^    ...'."....'. 

68,634 

294,978 

1,759,740 

•Bur, 

Wool  and  hair 

Silk 

"Wood  and  straw 

489,505 

450,225 

1.279,639 

18,836,5^0 

924,493 

11, 908, 768 

1,870,706 
£9,769 

447,576 

Books  and  paper 

2K,«: 

877.  SB 

Skins,  hides,  and  Airs 

Min^rnlft  and  metals 

81.632.960 

Stone,  earths,  pottery,  and  glass 

l,80(r,IP 
2,184,19 
4.65a^B 

Cereals,  lionr,  and  vegetable  prodacta  not 
elsewhere  included 

Animals  and  animal  prodncta  not  elsewhere 
included 

168.271 

Total 

47, 804, 930 

8.112,435 

83.347,438 

»,m,^ 

Commerce  of  Italy-with  other-nations  in  1885  compared  with  18ft4. 


Coontries. 


Imports. 


1885. 


1884. 


Exports.. 


188J. 


1884. 


Austria 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain    

Greece  and  Malta 

Holland 

Russia 

Spain,  Gibraltar,  and  Portugal . 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark 

Switzerland 

European  Turkey 

Asiatic  Turkey 

British  India 

China  Olid  Japan 

Tunis  and  Tripoli 

Algiers 

Other  African  countries 

United  StatOJi  nnd  Canada 

The  states  of  the  Plata 

Peru  and  ChiU 

Other  American  countries 

Australia 


$45,568,651 

6,584,907 

70,984,435 

23,241,000 

00, 618, 212 

4,813,936 

2, 349, 389 

17,661,430 

2,744,653 

827,005 

14, 855, 210 

9, 281, 370 

8, 870, 808 

14, 770, 483 

94,763 

4, 088, 319 

8, 873, 317 

1,072.694 

185,280 

18,985,938 

8,089,544 

11,580 

1, 401, 890 

10, 615 


$30,772,861 

5,868.744 

55,843,778 

21, 870, 890 

57,947,285 

1.214,9^5 

1, 639, 585 

9, 809. 418 

1, 437, 657 

852,288 

14, 521, 513 

5, 010, 640 

1,638,877 

19,255,996 

981,019 

8. 346, 813 

1.924,596 

333,504 

12,545 

11, 622, 846 

3,380,009 

186, 052 

1,363,738 

5.211 


$19. 64S,  877 

8.950,181 

99, 135, 801 

21, 174, 650 

14.235,487 

3,218,082 

1,886,705 

3,501,599 

2,796,056 

344,505 

24.099.717 

2,786,446 

319.415 

3,150,830 

86,670 

2.532,932 

2,113.543 

276,560 

899,703 

8.228.169 

4,628.338 

850,488 

012,800 

51.145 


$21,  483.4V 

S2.0i2.1l» 
^.0651.44: 

4.3f7.31i 

2.45Cl,5ll 

484,  «i« 

24«  923^171 

2.55«,IM 

4. 611.  IS 

a.ow^i:» 

841^66 

161,541 

10.CM^tt7 

4.«Kk8tf 

5HS» 

i,»n^n4 

27.  «5 


The  increase  of  imports  from  Austria,  France,  Oreece,  Malta,  Busda, 
and  European  Tarkey  was  especially  large,  and  there  was  a  relatively 
large  decrease  in  the  imports  from  British  India  and  from  China  and 
Japan.  The  exports  to  France  were  somewhat  increased  in  1885,  and 
the  most  notable  decrease  was  in  the  exports  to  Great  Bntain. 
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Total  importBfrom  and  exports  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  the  five  years  ending 

Deotmher  31,  1884. 

IMPOBTS. 


Articles. 


188L 


1882. 


1883. 


I 


1884. 


1885. 


Spirits,  wines,  and  oils 

Groceries,  spices,  «iul  tobacco . 

Ciiemicalsj  drugs,  resins,  and  perfamery . 
Dye.H  and  dye-stuflii,  and  articles  fur  tan- 
ning purposes 

Ilemp,  nax,Jute,  &o 

Cotton 

Wool  and  liair 


$4,235,808 
1,848,747 
1,042,770 

0,457 


Silk.  

Wood  and  straw 

Books  and  paper 

Skins,  hides,  and  furs 

Minerals  and  metals 

Stone,  earth,  pottery,  and  glass 

Cereals,  flour,  and  vegetaole  products 

not  elsewhere  indnded 

Animftia  and  animal  products  not  else* 

where  included 

llisoellaneous 


2.801,833 
280,240 


$3,417,065 

4,261,440 

508,686 

83,582 

8,878 

3,118,687 

740,541 


H  044, 701 
1,771,854 
1,113,417 

115,221 

1,544 

2,250,760 

537,312 


$8,826,611 
2,220,729 
1,573.722 

03.026 

4.246 

1,080,873 

363,805 


$3,007,478 
3,668,030 
1, 022, 128 

88,876 

9,848 

8, 118, 880 

852,082 


201,878 
005 

464,744 
24,704 
67,036 

783,001 

434,443 


121,783 
2,702 
06,600 
54,426 
60,028 

485^781 

811,888 
3,088 


94,570 

1,544 

652,840 

207,668 

35,126 

88,762 

382,486 
8,492 


128.781 
6,540 
540,593 
94,184 
199,176 

808,203 

239,899 
20,262 


Total 12,286,042 


18,815,260 


11,800,803 


11«604,109 


290,079 

11,966 

446,028 

132,012 

54.426 

520.714 

834.276 
83,775 


13,965,988 


EXPORTS. 


Spirits,  wines,  and  oils 

Groceries,  spices,  and  tobacco 

Chemicals,  drugs,  resins,  and  perfdmery 
Dyes  and  nye-stuflli,  and  articles  for  tan- 

ningpurpoeea 

Hemp,  flax,  jute,  dbo 

Cotton 

Wool  and  hair 

Silk  

Woodand  straw 

Books  and  piH^r 

Skins,  hides,  and  fhrs 

Minerals  ana  metals , 

Stone,  eanh,  pottery,  and  glass , 

Cereals,  flour,  and  TegetaUe  produoto 

not  elsewhere  included , 

Animals  and  animal  products  not  else* 

where  included 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


$294,904 
859,173 
608,915 

84^856 
161, 120 

83,968 
19J,380 
120,239 
984.686 
108,211 

43.425 

908,054 

8,699,231 

8,657  939 

42,267 
48.63M 


10,670,000 


$1,120,751 

288,535 

1,069,220 

870,946 
56,935 
7,834 

260,478 
63.234 

957,280 

208,463 
17,177 

139,738 
8,533,068 

3,553,823 

107,115 
48,636 


11,864,482 


$928,488 

870,946 

1,064,588 

606^625 

121,011 

81.073 

26.441 

18,528 

246,654 

222,336 

55,584 

2*^968 

3,318,635 

4,088,686 

179,297 
88,389 


11,889,249 


$684,764 
305,133 
039,831 

419,003 
74,305 
40,723 
61,958 
20,261 
98,044 
136,351 
97.070 
12,545 
2,904,843 

4,582,399 

195,316 
58^093 


10,630,147 


$546,062 

88,587 

1,889.793 

887,980 
85^885 

158,452 
45,855 
76,235 

841,057 

77,586 

1,544 

283,131 
2,324.492 

2,850,417 

160.962 
88,780 


8,807,168 


Imports  into  Italpfrom  the  UHited  States  and  Canada  in  1885. 


Articles. 


Spirits: 

Pure gsXi:. 

Beflned do... 

InbotUes Ko.. 

OliTcoU lbs.. 

Cotton-seed  oil ...&.  .do .. . 

HeaTvoils do... 

Fixed  oils do... 

Petroleum  and  mineral 

oils  refined lbs.. 

Coftee do... 

Sugar do... 

Cocoa,  unprepared  .do... 

Cinnamon do... 

Cloves do... 

Pepper  and  pimento.do  .. 

Tooacoo,  raw do... 

Cigars do... 

Soda,  caustic  (crude)  do. . . 


Quantity. 


840,924 

8,962 

1,600 

70,826 

4,698,002 

206,350 

489,596 

193,891,962 

8,282,601 

12,889,962 

41,666 

5,070 

1,548 

08,084 

82,962,972 

101.849 

47,178 


Yaluo. 


$124,485 

6,246 

772 

6,948 

849,523 

2,702 

82,617 

8.886,185 

424,407 

482,127 

d.106 

965 

198 

12,159 

1.786,900 

4,058 

965 


Articles. 


Oxide  of  iron,  lead,  and 

sino lbs. 

Borate  of  soda do... 

Cinchona  bark do... 

Miscellaneous  medicines, 

prepared lbs.. 

"R^in^ do... 

Dyes  and  dye-stuib  (not 

prepared lbs.. 

Otner  dyes  and  dye-stnlE^ 

poonos 

Cordage lbs.. 

Made  up  articles,  of  lin- 

en lbs.. 

Cotton,  raw do... 

Cotton  tissues: 

Unbleached  ....do... 
Bleached do... 


Quantity. 


81.163 
8.968 
6.292 

5,292 
7,746^803 

8.487,404 

86.818 
70,106 

7,152 
80,895,484 

fi.782 
2,865 


Talue. 


$579 
193 
965 

8,316 
1,017,110 

64,848 

19.528 
7,913 

1,990 
8,284,068 

1.830 
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ImporU  into  Italgfrom  the  United  Statee  and  Canada  in  1886 — Continaed. 


Cotton  tissaes— Cont'd. 

Colored  or  dyed. lbs.. 

Oilcloth do... 

Wool: 

Raw do... 

Washed do... 

Hair   (not  hamon)   taw 

and  dyed lbs.. 

Made  up  woolen  articles, 

W;>oaoas 
ood: 
For  cabinet-makers. 

pounds 

Common,  onb.  meters  ■ 
Barrels,  new  and  old,  gal- 
lons of  capacity 

Furniture lbs. . 

Wood<jn  utensils . . . .  do . . . 
Hattine,  straw,  common, 

pounds 

Straw  hats No.. 

White  paper lbs.. 

Wall-paper do... 

Books: 

Unbound do.. 

Bound  in  leather  and 
parchment ...  .lbs . . 

Patent  leather do. . . 

Scrap  leather do. . . 

Hides: 

Bovine do... 

Small,  OTine  and  ca- 
prine  lbs.. 

Other  small do. . 

Tanned      and      un- 

haired lbs.. 

Cast  iron: 

Not     mann&ctured, 

pounds 

Manuractnred. .  .lbs. . 
Iron      hammered      and 

wrought lbs.. 

Iron  and  steel  rails,  .do. . . 

Tin,  manuf)actnred..do... 

Miscelluneous  tools  and 

utenails    of    iron   and 

steel Ibs.- 

Coppor,    brass,   and 
bronze  articles  ....  lbs. . 


3,306 
6,893 

1,756,842 
19,6-iU 

56.114 


1,397,274 
25,899 

118,052 
12,124 
15,428 

220.460 

1,200 

7,494 

28,218 

7,152 

6,732 
9,038 
21,163 

1, 672, 850 

149.028 
24,030 

12,124 


79,803 
4,029 

21,824 
127. 421 
.  4,188 


61,865 
1,543 


j   Tin lbs.. 

$1,737  I   Zlnoinsheets do... 

2,816  I  Machinery,  fixed,  steam, 

poauds 

830,609  I   Machinery,  and  parts  of, 

6.368         miscellaneous lbs.. 

'  Clocks No.. 

13,610   iClockoases lbs.. 

I  Clockworks do... 

1,614   I  Marble,  wroufi^t  ..do... 

!  Coal tons.. 

42,846  i  Grain do... 

i  Indian  com do... 

220,560     Otheroereabi do... 

■1  Rice do... 

965     Flour lbs.. 

3,860     Bran do... 

1,158   '  Fecula do... 

,,  Starch do... 

11,580   I  Oleaginous  seeds  ..do... 

386  ;i  Other  seeds do... 

772  I  Oil  of  palm  and  cocao, 

4,632   I      pounds 

Meat: 
3, 088  Salted  and  smoked. 

pounds 

3,474   I         Cooked do... 

11,966  I   Gut,  salted do... 

886    I  Fish: 

j  Dried    or    smoked, 

888,123  1|  pounds 

I  Inoll lbs.. 

35,  898  I         In  brine do... 

4,246   I  Grease do... 

I   Stearic  acid do... 

6,404  Candles,  stearine.. do... 
Beeswax,  crude . . .  .do. . . 
Coral,  wrought  but  not 

4,825         mounted lbs.. 

963   I  Horns,   bones,  and  the 

I      like tons.. 

193   !  Haberdashery: 

16,403  ;         Common lbs.. 

386  Fine do... 

Instruments,      optical, 
surgical,  and   chemi- 

8,860         cal lbs.. 

Harmoniums No.. 


4,409 
220.460 

21.883 

682,275 

1,002 

4.188 

2,984 

8,086 

11,733 

3.462 

6,776 

4,490 

75 

420,838 

132,270 

88,184 

24.911 

525,576 

881.571 

65,074 


I 


7,273  1 
4.40U 
31,303 


1,745,822 
7,15J 
7,936 

2,604.954 

8.818  I 
8,306 
15,853 

934 

663 


9.920 
6,612  I 


8,596 
8 


$771 
11.387 

1.030 

«6;.stt 

6w756 

0,071 

883 

198 

Si.  233 

190,273 

180.719 

147,259 

4,033 

11.601 

1,J51 

2,702 

1.351 

14.668 

L3;i24 

^2ll 


1.351 

772 

4,038 


91,673 
386 

679 

193,772 

1,138 

579 
8,8tiO 

16,403 

19^686 

6,562 
14.475 


11, 194 
198 


Exports  from  Italy  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  1885. 


Wine  in  wood galls.. 

Wine  in  bottles No . . 

Spirits  in  bottle do . . . 

Olive  oil lbs.. 

Fixed  oils,  miscellaneous, 
pounds 

Volatile  oils,  essences  of 
oran«;e  and  tbe  like, 
pounds 

Candied  fruit  and  pre- 
serves  lbs.. 

Mustard  seed do... 

Medicinals.  not  otherwise 
named lt>s.. 

Boracioacid do... 

Salts  of  quimne do... 

Borax do.. 

Mannesalt tons.. 

Sulphate  of  barites .  .lbs.. 

Tartar do... 

Wax  matches do... 

Misoellaneoos  chemical 
products lbs.. 

Lioorloeroot do... 


418.154 

79,800 

39.300 

2, 806, 674 

830,247 


$58,093 
3U.88U 
18.142 

310.  415 

24,611 


37,828 


108,149 

16,010 

1, 039. 089 

87,056 

162,036 

85.612 

880,480 

18,885 

3,122 

46,820 

7,273 

679 

61,164 

129,889 

27,838 

193 

7,952,709 

877.600 

83.329 

14,668 

549.164 

88,407 

90,168 

2,316 

Miscellaneous  medicinal 
herbs,  loaves,  flowers, 
and  bark lbs.. 

Manna do  .. 

Orange  and  lemon  peel, 
ponnds 

Lemon  and  citron  Juice, 
crude lbs.. 

L^non  and  citron  juice, 
concentrated lbs . . 

Miscellaneous  vegetable 
Juices lbs.. 

Misoellaneousmedicinals, 
pounds 

Misoellanoous  modioinala, 
prepared lbs.. 

S<Mp,  common do. . . 

Perfumery do... 

Wood,  leaves,  bark,  &&, 
for  dyeing  and  tanning, 
not  giouiid lbs.. 

Wood,  leaves,  bavk,  Scc^ 
for  dyeing  and  tanning, 
ground lbs.. 


164.242 
39.902 

$14,475 
17. 50 

24,250 

386 

81,346 

1,138 

711.424 

55.970 

231,765 

50,160 

98,104 

8,474 

14.826 

2,075.850 

6,173 

6,176 

130, 8» 

2.609 

80.443 

xva 

18.374,468 

385^607 
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Of  the  categories  iu  which  the  iuorease  of  imports  in  1885  was  most 
uoticeable,  it  may  be  said  the  iucrease  in  the  category  of  minerals 
and  metals,  in  which  is  included  machinery,  is  dae  in  a  large  measare 
to  the  growth  of  Italian  industries.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  in- 
creased importation  of  cotton,  and  of  skins  and  hides.  The  increase 
in  the  importation  of  cereals  in  18S5  was  very  large,  and  the  large  in- 
crease in  the  importation  of  groceries  is  an  evidence  of  the  increased 
prosperity  of  the  people. 

The  increase  of  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1885  was  $2,303,092, 
and  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  was 
$2,402,078.  The  increase  in  imports  from  the  United  States  was  due 
chiefly  to  the  increase  of  $1,312,593  in  raw  cotton ;  of  $21,423  iu  ma- 
chinery; of  $113,098  in  common  wood;  of  $764,646  in  tobacco;  of 
$205,931  in  cotton-seed  oil,  and  of  $387,718  in  raw  bovine  hides. 

The  decrease  in  exports  to  the  United  States  wjs  to  some  extent  af- 
fected by  the  cholera  in  Italy,  which  also  seriously  affected  the  Italian 
import  trade.  There  was  a  decrease  of  $126,608  in  the  value  of  the 
exports  of  statuary  (marble  and  alabaster) ;  of  $59,830  in  rags ;  of 
$1,939,351  in  oranges  and  lemons ;  and  of  $111,168  in  grease. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  IN  THE  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS  OP  1886. 

The  total  value  of  imports  into  Italy  (excluding  gold  and  silver  coins 
and  bullion)  in  the  first  six  months  of  1886  was  $132,562,827,  and  the 
total  value  of  exports  from  Italy  during  the  same  period  (excluding 
gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion)  was  $111,037,197.  This  shows  a  de- 
crease of  imports  as  compared  with  the  same  period  in  1885  of  $12,5^,- 
595,  and  an  increase  of  exports  of  $26,221,852. 

CHOLERA. 

The  cholera  has  lingered  in  Italy,  not  only  during  the  year  1885,  but 
up  to  the  present  time.  Its  ravages  in  1885  were,  however,  much  less 
severe  than  in  1884..  In  the  latter  year  there  were  26,557  cases  and 
14,203  deaths,  while  in  1885  there  were  6,397  cases  and  3,459  deaths. 

The  present  epidemic  has  been  much  less  fatal  than  its  predecessor. 
The  total  deaths  from  cholera  iu  Iraly  in  1884  and  1885  were  17,758, 
while  in  1865  there  were  12,843  deaths ;  in  1866, 19,629;  and  in  1867, 
127,968. 

iSo  far  as  remedies  for  cholera  are  concerned,  it  is  not  clear  that  the 
remedial  treatment  to-day  is  much  more  efficacious  than  it  was  in  former 
days.  A  great  advance,  however,  has  been  made  in  the  direction  of  the 
preventive  measures  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  way  iu  which  the  dis- 
ease'is  conveyed. 

That  during  the  present  epidemic  cholera  has  been  to  a  very  large 
extent  spread  by  contaminated  water  has  been  made  very  clear.  In 
Genoa  in  1884  the  aqueduct  bringing  water  from  a  small  river  was  con- 
taminated because  the  clothes  of  cholera  patients  at  a  little  town  a  short 
distance  above  the  place  where  the  aqueduct  received  its  water  were 
washed  in  the  stream.  At  l^aples  and  Palermo  the  water  supply  came 
chiefly  from  wells  and  other  sources  that  were  easily  contaminated,  and 
at  nearly  all  the  other  Italian  towns  where  the  cholera  has  been  particu- 
larly severe  the  authorities  have  made  the  significant  report.,  **  Water 
supply  bad." 

The  cholera  existed  in  a  mild  forai  in  Venice  during  the  early  part  of 
1885,  and  appeared  as  an  epidemic  in  Brlndisi  and  neighboring  com- 
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Abticlk  IV. 


Whoever  violates  tbe  terms  of  this  law  will  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  from  50  lira 
Lt9.651  to  100  lire  [|il9.30;|  for  each  child  admitted  to  work.  If  the  ofienee  ia  not  tbe 
tiret  one,  the  fine  may  be  increased  to  donble  the  aforesaid  snm.  In  cases  in  which 
the  ofiender  who  has  taken  the  child  to  work  is  unknown,  the  fine  will  be  inflicted 
apon  the  director  or  jobber  who  has  charge  of  the  mannfactory,  quarry,  or  mine. 

Article  V. 

The  execution  of  the  law  is  assigned  to  the  ministry  of  agriculture  and  oommerces 
which  will  act  in  concert  with  the  ministry  of  the  interior.  Engineers  of  mines  and 
saperin tendon ts  of  manufactories  will  exercise  surveillance  over  manufactories, 
quarries,  and  mines,  and  will  report  violations  of  the  law.  Documents  relating  to 
violations  of  the  law  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  prefect  of  the  nroTince,  who,  when, 
ever  needful,  may  consult  the  provincial  sanitary  council,  and  shall  present  the  case- 
to  the  jndicial  authorities.  ^ 

ArUclb  VI. 

The  regnlations  to  be  prepared  for  the  execution  of  this  law,  on  the  advice  of  the 
superior  councils  of  health  and  commerce,  will  contain  details  applicable  to  local- 
ities. 

The  present  law  will  take  effect  six  months  after  its  publication  in  the  Oflicial 
Gazette.  We  order  that  the  present,  under  the  seal  of  the  State,  be  inserted  in  ilie 
official  collection  of  laws  and  decrees  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  commanding  whom- 
soever it  may  concern  to  observe  it  and  make  it  observed  as  a  law  of  thn  state. 

Given  at  Rome  the  11th  day  of  February,  1886. 

TBEATIES. 

The  only  treaty  concluded  between  Italy  and  any  otber  conntry  be- 
tween June  30, 1885,  and  June  30, 1886,  was  a  treaty  with  Urnguay, 
which  was  signed  on  the  19th  day  of  September,  1885.  The  main  pro- 
visions of  this  treaty  are  as  follows : 

There  shall  be  complete  and  entire  freedom  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gation between  Italy  and  Uruguay. 

The  citizens  of  one  country  shall  enjoy  in  the  other  the  same  rights, 
privileges.  Immunities,  andexemptions  for  their  commerce  and  navigation 
which  are  or  shall  be  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  the  other,  without  pay- 
ing any  greater  tax  or  impost  than  is  paid  by  the  latter.  Ships  of  ono 
country  shall  be  treated  in  the  ports  of  the  other  as  tho^  of  the  most 
favored  nation. 

Citizens  of  one  country  shall  enjoy  in  the  other  the  same  rights  to 
reside,  travel,  or  carry  on  business  which  are  enjoyed  by  the  citizens 
of  the  other  country,  and  shall  enjoy  exemption  from  military  service 
of  all  kinds,  and  their  property  shall  be  exempt  from  sequestration  for 
public  use. 

Each  of  the  contracting  parties  agrees  not  to  accord  in  its  own  do- 
minions monopolies  or  privileges  prejudicial  to  the  commerce  of  the 
other. 

The  coasting  trade  of  each  country  is  open  to  the  vessels  of  the  other 
country  on  the  same  terms  as  if  they  were  vessels  belonging  to  the 
citizens  of  the  country  where  such  coasting  trade  is  carried  on. 

In  case  of  war  between  Italy  and  Uruguay,  private  property  will  be 
respected  whether  on  land  or  at  sea  or  under  whatever  flag,  except  in 
case  of  the  breaking  of  a  blockade,  or  when  it  is  contraband  of  war. 

Citizens  of  one  country  will  ei\joy  in  the  other  the  same  civil  rights, 
including  the  rights  of  protecting  inventions  and  trade-marks,  which  the 
citizens  of  the  other  country  enjoy. 

If  one  of  the  contracting  parties  should  hereafter  accord  to  any 
other  nation  any  favor  or  concession,  it  will  be  ipso  facto  extended  to  the 
other  of  the  contracting  parties,  excepting  such  favors  as  Urucuay  m^y 
extend  to  nations  whose  territory  borders  on  her  owj^^LiOOQlC 
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PUBLIC  DEBT. 

On  the  30th  oi  Juno,  1886,  the  public  debt  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy, 
including  the  floating  debt,  amounted  to  $2,202,886,026,  with  an  aonoal 
interest  amounting  to  $103,120,752.    This  debt  was  composed  as  follows: 

Consolidated  debt  inscribed  in  the  Great  Book $1, 737, 000, 000 

Permanent  rents  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  See 12,448,500 

Debts  separately  inscribed  in  the  Great  Book 102,676,000 

Varions  debts  {ooniahilitay  diverse) 307,915,430 

Floating  debt 42,846,00li 

Total .• 2,202, 8d6, 026 

Daring  the  year  the  Italian  5  per  cent,  bonds  rose  above  par,  and 
continae  at  the  date  of  the  present  writing  to  remain  at  101  and  a  frac- 
tion. Those  patriotic  and  intelligent  persons  who,  having  faith  in  the 
future  of  Italy,  bought  those  bonds  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  havereai>ed 
a  rich  and  deserved  harvest. 

WILLIAM  L.  ALDBN, 

Oonsul'OeneraL 
ConsulatbGenbeal  op  the  United  States, 

Rome^  November  12^  1886. 


NETHERI^AinJS. 

Report  of  Consul  Eckstein  on  the  trade  and  commerce  and  other  materuU 
interests  of  Amsterdam  and  in  the  Netherlands  in  1885. 

TRADE  DEPEESSION. 

In  a  report  on  same  subjects,  I  made  last  year  (dated  September  3, 
and  published  in  Consular  Reports,  January,  1886,  No.  60)  I  had  occa- 
sion to  malkC  the  following  ren^arks,  viz: 

Witbin  this  consaLar  ^striot  and  in  tbe  Netberlands  generaUy,  tbe  year  1884  has 
been  replete  witb  disappointments  to  nearly  all  interested  in  commeroSy  navigation, 
and  industry. 

While  commerce  and  trade  were  subject  to  unfavorable  conditions,  it  was  natnnd 
that  navigation  and  industry  should  be  gravely  affected,  and  suffer  more  or  leas  at 
the  same  time. 

Freights  were  very  low  throughout  the  whole  year,  and  cargoes  often  scarce. 

Many  industrial  establishments  found  themselves  short  of  work,  and  were  com- 
pelled to  discharge  large  numbers  of  workmen. 

Neither  have  agricultural  atiaira  been  flourishing.  Land-owners,  farmers,  and 
dairymen  have  good  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  and  to  complain,  the  former  beoanse  land 
depreciated  in  value  and  rents  have  come  down,  while  taxes  have  not  been  lowered, 
and  the  latter  on  account  of  lower  prices  for  many  articles,  the  product  of  the  fanii 
and  dairy. 

Thus  heavy  losses  were  sustained  from  transactions  in  many  articles  of  commerce; 
poorresults  were  attained  from  navigation;  most  industries  were  in  a  state  of  extreme 
Jauguishment,  and  in  addition  thereto  there  has  been  a  considerable  shrinkage  in 
the  values  of  securities  of  many  descriptions. 

Such  are  some  of  the  features  which  characterize  the  outcome  of  the  year  1884,  in 
so  far  this  consular  district  and  country  is  concerned. 

The  above  remarks  are  reproduced  because  they,  unfortunately,  not 
only  apply,  in  almost  every  particular,  with  equal  force  to  the  year  1885, 
but  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  affairs,  commercial,  industrini,  agricalt* 
ural,  &c.,  during  that  year;  and  up  to  the  present  they  apply  to  them, 
in  some  respects,  with  increased  force. 

In  fact  it  may  be  said  that  the  results  of  the  long-continued  and  gen- 
eral depression  of  the  trade,  &c.,  as  prevailing  in  many  countries  of 
Europe  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  have  made  themselves  felt  in 
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a  number  of  vessels  laden  with  lumber,  j^rain,  and  rice,  intended  fe 
places  on  the  river  Zaan,  landed,  instead  of  at  Amsterdam,  as  thcr 
formerly  did,  as  a  rule. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  North  Sea  Oaual  the  navigatioi 
of  this  port  was  limited  to  sailing  vessels  bringing  prodacts  from  tbe 
Dutch  Bast  and  West  Indies,  mostly  Government  imports ;  farther,  u 
the  arrivals  of  grain-carrying  vessels  from  the  Baltic,  a  few  yessek 
that  brought  lumber,  and  a  few  bottoms  from  the  United  States  with 
American  products. 

All  this  has  become  very  much  changed  since  Amsterdam  has  beee 
connected  with  the  sea  by  a  canal  of  ample  capacity  ;  and  being  joined 
to  the  European  railway  system,  its  former  isolated  position  has  ceased 
to  exist. 

At  the  same  time  present  aspects  do  not  indicate  that  Amsterdam. 
as  a  port,  will  make  any  very  great  headway  in  the  near  fatare  ank^^ 
city  and  country  will  co-operate  in  efforts  to  further  and  greatly  improre 
its  harbor  works  and  other  important  facilities  and  make  them  more 
equal  and  in  some  respects  superior,  if  possible,  to  those  of  the  neig^ 
boring  ports  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Antwerp. 

A  great  deal  has  been  accomplished  in  this  direction  during^  the  pa^^ 
ten  years,  but  to  retain  the  results  and  benefits  thereof,  and  for  their  In 
crease,  a  great  deal  more  still  remains  to  be  done. 

Progress  in  this  direction  on  any  really  extensive  scale  can,  howeref. 
hardly  be  expected  whilst  the  ocean  traffic  with  the  East  India  colonifij 
remains  as  poor  and  unprofitable  as  it  has  bee  n  during  the  last  tm 
years  or  more. 

Out-freights  were  generally  very  scarce,  and  the  freight  rates  to  ainl 
from  the  colonies  nnprecedentedly  low. 

Of  sixteen  steamers  in  the  India  trade  and  belonging  to  two  eon 
panics  established  at  Amsterdam,  one  company  has  temporarily  with* 
drawn  five,  and  still  there  is  but  little  business,  and  that  nnpaying,  for 
the  ships  kept  running. 

About  the  marine  works  at  Ymuiden,  the  out-port  of  Amsterdam,  tbt 
piers  and  breakwaters,  the  harbor  and  lock,  it  can  be  said  that  their 
good  condition  is  well  maintained  and  that  they  continue  excellently  t» 
answer  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  constructed.  There  is  only 
this  to  be  remarked,  that  the  lock  there  is  now  found  to  be  hardly  loo: 
enough  to  admit  and  serve  a  certain  class  of  vessels.  This  defect— ^ 
rather  serious  one — the  Government  contemplates  remedying  in  the  ne^ 
future,  as  I  am  informed. 

As  to  the  capacity  or  depth  of  the  canal  I  would  observe  that  lac 
year  several  ships  drawing  fully  23  feet  of  water  passed  throujsrh  it  and 
came  up  to  Amsterdam  without  the  least  inconvenience  or  difficulty. 

A  comparative  statement  of  the  merchant  fleet  under  the  Datch  fii^: 
in  the  past  twenty-five  years  exhibits  a  great  decline  of  the  same,  as  i< 
shown  by  the  followi  ng,  viz : 


Jannary  1— 

Sailing 
vessels. 

Steamera. 

Jfo. 
38 

Total  t» 

I860 

No. 

1,985 

1,634 

927 
630 

ta^T^ 

1870 , 

47  ,      344.ft^ 

1875 

80 
79 
106 

3S3.«£^ 

1880 

asitf 

1885 

M8,f» 
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Of  these  ships  and  vessels  and  during  the  same  period  of  time  the 
nambei  which  answered  to  the  requisite  conditions  and  were  found  to 
be  fit  to  be  permitted  to  transport  Oovemment  products  is  shown  by  the 
following  statement^  viz : 


Jftniuuryl— 

SaUlne 
vesMii. 

steamers. 

Total  ton- 
nage. 

lg0O 

No. 
636 
350 
103 

117 
82 

No. 

280,000 
315,000 
178,000 
130,100 
185,000 

187D 

Ig76 

10 
18 
31 

1880 

1886 

Numbw  of  Mm  and  vesseU  arrived  at  and  depairied  from  AmaUrdam,  from  and  for 
UfUted  hatea  porta,  apodfging  tMr  eargoea,  during  the  yeara  1884  and  1885. 

▲BBIVALS. 


Cargoes. 

1884. 

1886. 

Cargoes. 

1884. 

1885. 

General  oarso  ........................ 

23 
30 
14 
19 

28 
30 

4 
8 

Maise   ^ 

I^ilftft 

1 

1 

2 

Petrolemn........ 

Cotton  

Total 

Lumber .............................. 

97 

67 

DEPABTURBS. 


Cargoes. 


General  cargo 

Empty  barrels 

Empty  barrels  and  seed 

Empty  barrels  and  old  iron... 
Emp^  barrels  and  iron  wire. 

Empty  barrels  and  rags 

Empty  barrels  and  oement . . . . 


1884. 


1885. 


23 

24 

17 

9 

1 

3 

13 

10 

12 

1 

....  . 

Cargoes. 


Empty  baoels,  cement,  and  old  iron . . 
Rmp^  barrels,  rags,  and  iron  wire.. 

Old  iron !!!I!'I!Iir.lIJ!.!**.l! 

BaUast 


Total. 


1884. 


86 


1885. 


1 

"i 
io 
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Paaaenger  traffic  h^ween  Amaterdam  and  Java  bg  theateamera  of  the  Steam  Navigation  Corn- 
pang  Netherland,  which  made  thfrtg-five  round  tripe  in  1885. 


Classification. 


First-class  passengers : 

Adults 

Children  under  ten  years 

Seoond-eUss  passengers: 

Adults 

Children  under  ten  years 

Servants  of  passengers 

Total  first  and  second  class  passengers  . 
Total  third-class  passengers 

Grand  total 


to  Java. 

From  Java  to  Am- 
sterdam. 

Total. 

Average 
per  voyage. 

Total. 

Average 
per  voyage. 

1 

874 
203 

280 
18 
85 

25 
6 

8 

1 
2 

758 
278 

390 
82 
83 

22 
8 

11 
2 
2 

1,460 
2,340* 

42 
66 

1.597 
3,151i 

45 
90 

3,800 

108 

4,748 

135 

*  This  includes  1,024  deck  passengers  IVom  DIeddah— pilgrims, 
t  This  includes  2,198  deck  passengers  to  DJoddab— pilgrims. 
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There  bas  not  been  any  very  material  chanpre  iu  the  passen^r  traffic 
to  or  from  Java  for  several  years  last  past,  iu  so  far  as  through  passen* 
gers  are  concerned. 

It  may  also  be  interesting,  if  not  usefnl,  to  be  stated  that  the  average 
time  consumed  iu  the  outward  voyage  was,  in  1885,  forty-three  days  and 
eight  hours,  and  the  shortest  time  in  which  any  outward  voyage  was 
made  was  thirty-eight  days  and  twenty-two  hours.  The  average  time 
required  to  make  the  home  voyage  Aras  forty-three  days  and  twenty-two 
hours,  and  the  quickest  home  voyage  was  made  in  thirty-eight  daysaiMl 
thirteen  hours. 

Passage  rates  from  Amsterdam^  MarBeilles,  and  Port  Said  to  Batavia  and  Padamg,  and 

Dice  versa,  in  188G. 

FIBST^LASS  PASSAGE. 


For— 

Amster- 
dam. 

Florins. 
800 
400 
400 

Mar. 

•eiUes. 

Ptort 
Said. 

AdnltAorohtldren  ftbove  tea  veMV  of  Aire........................ 

FlorinM, 
700 

FbnimM. 

Cbildron  aboTO  two  and  under  teo  years  of  age 

350                M* 

Two  children  under  two  years  of  age,  together  occupying  one  berth  — 

3S0 

380 

Odo  child  under  two  yoara  of  age  taken  f/ee,  bat  no  berth  will  be  uHotted.  Any 
passenger  or  passengers  desiring  the  exclasive  use  of  a  oabiu  will  be  chared,  if  he 
or  they  can  be  accommodated,  at  the  rate  of  250  florins  for  each  unoccupied  berth  in 
such  cabin,  in  addition  to  the  regular  faro  as  above.  Married  couples,  with  or  witii' 
out  children,  cannot  be  allowed  to  occupy  part  of  a  cabin  excepting  under  the  condi- 
tions last  above  named. 

No  modilications  of  the  foregoing  rates  can  be  entertained,  except  in  the  case  of 
families  of  seven  or  more  persons,  principally  adults. 

The  port  of  embarkation  must  be  distinctly  stated  at  the  time  the  passage  is  en- 
gaged. 

A  reduction  of  10  per  cenl.  on  outward  and  homeward  passage  moneys  will  be  made 
to  passengers  returning  to  Java,  who  have  arrived  from  Javabj'  one  of  the  company  V 
steamers,  provided  their  embarkation  takes  place  within  twelve  months  from  the  date 
of  their  arrival,  and  the  redaction  is  claimed  when  the  return  passage  is  engaged,  and 
that  they  have  had  no  reduction  whatever  on  the  outward  voyage. 

SECOND-CLASS  PASSAGE. 


Fob— 


Adults  or  children  above  ten  years 
of  age    

Children  above  two  and  under  ten 
years  of  age 

Two  children  under  two  years  of 
age,  together  occupying  one  berth. 


To  Batavia  fh)m— 

From  Batavia  to— 

Amster- 
dam. 

Mar- 
seilles. 

Port 
Said. 

Amster- 
dam. 

Mar. 

seilles. 

Port 
Said. 

Flonnt. 

Florins. 

FUmng. 

Florins. 

Florins. 

Florims, 

400 

960 

300 

450 

390 

330 

200 

176 

150 

225 

190 

1C5 

200 

176 

150 

226 

196 

16 

One  child  under  two  years  of  age  taken  free,  but  no  berth  will  be  allotted. 

The  cabins  are  fitted  to  accommodate  three,  four,  and  six  persons  respectively. 
Women  and  children  are  berthed  in  a  separate  cabin,  unless  an  opportunity  offers  of 
berthing  a  family  together. 

RATES  OF  FREIGHT  TO  AND  FROM  JAVA. 

The  present  rates  of  freight,  as  established  by  the  Company  Nether- 
land  for  outward  cargo  on  tlieir  steamers,  are  classified  into  sfx  classes, 
according  to  many  different  articles  of  merchandise,  and,  at  the,  com- 
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Average  regutered  mea$uremenfof  Bailing  veeseU  and  aieamships  in  the  oieroantiU 
of  the  Netherlands  each  year  from  1877  to  1884.  inclusive. 


Years. 

SaUlDg 
vessels. 

Steamers. 

AUsea-go- 
ing  Teesels. 

Years. 

Sailing 
vessels. 

Steamers. 

(t^:ssi 

1877 

Ou.  meters. 
754 
771 
783 
814 

Ou.  meters. 
2,064 
2,131 
2.184 
2.367 

Ou.  metert. 
820 
801 
878 
933 

1881  

Ou.  meters. 
822 
820 
838 
833 

Ou.  meters. 
2.630 
9,806 
3,000 
2,911 

Ou.meUr». 
961 

1878 

1882 

1.021 

1870 

1883 

1.096 

1880 

1884 

1,111 

Number  of  vessels  (sail  and  steam)  and  their  tonnage  or  measmrement  which  have  been 
brought  under  the  flag  of  the  Netherlands  each  gear  from  1874  to  1884,  inclusive. 


Years. 

Sailing  vessels. 

Steamers. 

Homebnilt. 

Foroign-bnilt. 

Total. 

Home-bnUt. 

Foreign-built. 

Totil. 

1874.... 
1875.... 
1870  ... 

No. 
54 
27 
88 
21 
21 
24 
13 
6 
16 
20 
22 

Ou.  metert. 
94,000 
29.000 
38,000 
17,000 
16,000 
20,000 
5,000 
4,000 
8.000 
12,000 
11.000 

No. 
18 
24 
22 
20 
25 
11 
15 
11 
28 
13 
11 

Ou.  metert. 
17.000 
28,000 
20,000 
14,000 
33,000 
15,000 
14,000 
11,000 
20,000 
13,000 
8.000 

No. 
72 
51 
60 
41 
46 
85 
38 
17 
80 
33 
33 

Ou.  metert. 
41.000 
67,000 
58.000 
31.000 
49.000 
86,000 
19.000 
15,000 
23,  COO 
25,000 
19,000 

No 
1 
1 

Ou.  metert. 
1,000 
1,000 

No. 
9 
6 
3 
4 
4 
5 
7 
8 
8 
8 
2 

Ou.  metert. 
81,000 
22,000 
12.000 
13.000 
14.000 
15.000 
20,000 
37,000 
35.000 
27.000 
7.000 

No. 
10 

7 

3 

5 

4 

6 
10 
10 
11 
15 
18 

Ou.m^ere. 
32.069 
21,060 
12.060 

1877.... 
1878 

1 

2,000 

1S.0M 
14,000 

1870.... 
1880.... 
1881.... 

1882  ... 

1883  ... 
1884.... 

1 
3 
2 
8 
7 
11 

1.000 
2.000 
1.000 
9,000 
26,000 
23.000 

16.000 
22.000 
48.000 
44,000 
53.000 
80.006 

Number  and  nationality  of  seamen  engaged  in  Aome  and  foreign  ports  for  service  on  board 
of  Dutch  sail  and  steam  vessels  in  the  mercantile  fleet  from  1875  to  1884  each  year. 


Years. 

Foreigners. 

Total. 

Years. 

Netherlanders. 

Foreigners. 

TotaL 

No. 

Pr.  et. 

No. 

Pr.et. 

No. 

No. 

Pr.et. 

No. 

Pr.eL 

No, 

1875 

12.679 

83.7 

2.470 

16.3 

16,149 

1880 

11.402 

76.1 

8.602 

23.9 

15.  OM 

1876 

12,573 

81.1 

2.033 

18.9 

15,606 

1881 

11.480 

76.5 

8.628 

23.6 

IS.  008 

1877 

11.288 

78.2 

3,156 

21.8 

14.444 

1882 . 

12.615 

77.7 

3.618 

22.3 

16.338 

1878 

11. 613 

80.7 

2,793 

19.3 

14.406 

1883 

12,044 

79.9 

8,174 

20.1 

15.818 

1879 

10.499 

77.2 

3.105 

22.8 

13.604 

1884 

12.223 

81.1 

2,856 

18.9 

IS.  676 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  observed  that  the  ship-bnilding  of  this 
country  is  not  in  a  very  flourishing  condition ;  that  but  few  sea-going 
vessels  for  the  foreign  trade  are  being  constructed  in  its  ship-yards,  and 
none  at  all  of  really  large  dimensions. 

As  Holland  does  not  produce  either  iron  or  coal,  and  hardly  any  tim- 
ber, it  cannot  be  said  to  possess  facilifies  of  the  highest  ordepfor  ship- 
building  purposes,  whilst  in  many  other  respects  the  country  seems  ex- 
tremely favorably  situated  and  in  every  way  amply  prepi^ed  to  build 
ships  of  any  class,  size,  and  material  for  the  ocean  traffic  as  well  as  for 
coast  and  inland  navigation. 

All  sortB  of  crafbs,  such  as  are  employed  in  the  herring  and  other  fish- 
eries and  in  carrying  on  traffic  and  being  variously  employed  on  the 
Zuider  Zee,  on  the  rivers  and  canals,  and  in  the  harbors,  are,  so  far  as 
I  can  learn,  exclusively  of  domestic  construction. 

Considering  that  the  interior  navigation  and  commerce  of  this  conn- 
try  are  of  great  importance,  and  its  fisheries  also  extensive,  the  amount 
of  tonnage  turned  out  yearly  for  employment  therein  must  be  very 
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The  American  Manufacturing  Company,  Waynesboroogli,  Pa.,  has  re- 
cently furnished  an  evaporator  for  one  of  the  largest  fruit-preserving 
establishment  here. 

The  Troy  Laundry  Machinery  Company  has  also  an  agency  here,  and 
their  washing-machines  compete  successfully  against  those  of  English 
and  French  manufacture. 

The  Gardner  compensation  governors,  for  regulating  the  speed  of 
steam-engines,  are  highly  favored  by  the  leading  engineers  of  this 
country,  and  getting  to  be  largely  in  use. 

Tarr  &  Wonson's  copper  paint,  for  the  bottoms  of  vessels,  and  Princess 
metallic  paint  for  painting  iron- work,  are  finding  ready  sale. 

The  imports  of  lubricating  oil  are  increasing,  but  chiefly  for  re-export 
to  Germany. 

Bemington  type- writers  are  growing  in  favor  and  their  sale  extending. 

'She  trade  in  school  furniture  and  school  slates  is  also  well  maintained. 

The  agent  of  the  Singer  sewing-machines  writes  to  mo  that  the  gen- 
eral imports  and  sales  of  sewing-machines  fell  olf  considerably  during 
the  year  1885  as  compared  to  1884  and  previous  years,  but  that  his  own 
business  experienced  no  diminution  whatever,  and  therefore  he  consid- 
ers himself  justified  in  concluding  that  the  competition,  especially  from 
Germany,  has  lost  ground  and  is  weakening. 

.       EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  herewith-transmitted  tabular  statements  of  the  classified  exports 
from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended 
June  30, 1886,  show  that  they  were  unusually  large,  exceeding  those  of 
any  twelve-month  on  record,  being  in  excess  of  $3,404,054.31  over  the 
exports  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1885. 

This  great  increase  is  principally,  accounted  for  by  the  very  much 
larger  shipments  of  Sumatra  tobacco  which  took  place  during  the  year 
1885-'86,  and  more  particularly  during  the  September  and  December 
quarters  of  1885,  as  compared  with  those  of  same  period  in  1884. 

I  have  already  reported  and  would  here  again  state  that  the  exports 
of  this  article  to  the  United  States  will  be  very  much  less  during  the 
current  calendar  or  fiscal  year. 

Present  indications,  however,  are  that  the  shipments  will  be  quite 
extensive  again,  and  that  the  high  prices  and  certain  defects  in  quality 
do  not  deter  Jlmerican  purchasers  in  sending  large  supplies  to  our 
markets. 

It  would  also  seem  to  deserve  to  be  remarked  that  the  increase  in  the 
exports  is  te  a  considerable  extent  also  owing  to  the  more  important 
shipments  of  coffee  and  diamonds,  the  declared  invoice  value  of  the 
coffee  exports  in  1884-'85  having  been  only  $408,732.50,  whereas  in 
1885-'80  it  was  $867,085.18,  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent,  j  and 
the  invoices  for  diamonds  certified  to  at  this  consulate  and  shipped 
from  here  to  the  United  States  amounted  during  the  year  ended  June 

30. 1885,  te  but  $211,634.84,  whilst  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1886, 
diamond  shipments  ran  up  to  $974,355.37. 

The  export  of  cattle  for  breeding  purposes  has  largely  diminished. 
It  amounted  to  over  1,500  head  for  which  invoices  were  certified  to  at 
this  office  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1885,  whereas  but  744  head 
were  shipped  as  per  invoices  certified  to  during  the  year  ended  June 

30. 1886. 
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Vv8$eU  and  their  tonnage  entered  at  and  cleared  from  ike  part  of  Amsterdam  dwrimg  the 
year  1885,  dietinguishing  eailing  vessels  from  steamers  and  spee^ying  their  eeveral  no- 
tionaliHes, 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Steam. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Saffing. 

KetherluidB 

No, 

396 

650 

58 

15 

8 

75 

4 

Tons. 

323,055 

460,874 

25,886 

10,442 

7.967 

68.087 

1,945 

Ko, 
127 
42 
119 
10 
10 
32 
SO 
7 

Tons, 

60,186 

46,784 

44,686 

4, 615 

1,845 

13,182 

9.363 

6,420 

Ko, 
393 
649 

58 
15 
8 
74 

4 

Tons, 

317,406 

464,660 

25.886 

10,328 

7,967 

54.918 

1,945 

No, 
126 
46 
112 
10 
10 
S3 
28 
8 

Tons. 

C7.4«0 

47.585 

43,573 

4.615 

1.7S2 

i4,e»4 

^2« 
7.17* 

British 

NorwAgian 

Swedish 

DaniHh 

OU^rrosn ........................ 

KnmiAn 

t^\\9^n 

Spanish 

18 

21,201 

18 

21,291 

uiiit«d  States 

2 
2 

1,366 
838 

FreDoh 

1 
4 
1 

2.461 

8,099 

727 

I 
4 
1 

2,461 
727 

2 

339 

Greek 

Belgian 

Total 

1,230 
1,159 

917,384 
773,030 

381 
556 

188,735 
240,706 

1,225 
1,168 

911.288 
784,670 

375 
560 

ia5.3« 

238,164 

Total  1884 

Value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Amsterdam  to  the  United  States  t 
ing  the  four  quartern  of  the  year  ending  June  30,  1886. 


Articles. 


Bnlbe 

Cattle i 

Cheese 

Coffee 

Diamonds 

Fish:  herrings,  &c 

Gams,  dammar,  oopal,  &.Q 

Hides  and  calf  skins 

India-mbber 

indigo 

Iron,  old  rails 

Mineral  water 

Oils,  Haarlem,  tec 

Kags 

Rice 

Seeds,  field  and  garden 

Spices,  nutmegs,  mace,  &o — 

Spirits,  gin  and  liqaenrs 

Sugar,  beet 

Tin,  Banka  and  BiUiton 

Tobacco  

Vegetables,  fresh  and  pickled 

Unenomerated  or  sundry  ar> 

tides 


Total 

Total  for  preceding  year. 


Inoraase. 


Quarters  ending- 


Sept  30, 1885. 


$64,557  32 

24,585  60 

2,203  09 

128, 365  85 

129,280  78 

8,050  46 

10,407  14 

5,719  64 


332  15 
2,028  92 


23.183  36 
33,382  63 
39,360  57 
17,305  63 
14.011  86 
200.866  85 
1,043,630  12 
5,753  29 

13,270  13 


1,775,976  21 
921,831  74 


854,144  47 


Dec  31. 1885. 


f7,6kf2  86 

13, 520  00 

3,897  90 

241,416  40 

140, 078  26 

14, 819  58 

3,311  50 

7,683  68 

21,049  90 

17,882  96 

12,593  48 


1,965  19 

6,874  22 

10, 125  79 

31,046  62 

23, 128  14 

15,417  15 

9.648  08 

86,338  70 

1,622,924  64 

16,721  94 


2.338,807  81 
1,050,46116 


1.278,846  65 


Mar.  81, 1886. 


$1,807  08 

3,500  00 

768  97 

214.471  00 

372,190  23 

4,374  82 

5,357  60 

2,445  53 

13,629  51 


82,727  88 


2,506  44 
8.107  02 

25,613  57 
2,414  86 
2,589  92 

11,761  93 


65,603  68 

198^772  76 

545  76 

12,031  17 


976,390  71 
681,715  32 


204,675  89 


Jane  30, 1886. 


$3,030  00 

11,502  00 

276  31 

282,830  94 

331,906  10 

1,690  14 


3,216  88 


24,863  88 


1,679  08 

2,708  00 

20,525  08 

6,284  82 

29,034  22 

11,237  85 


41,606  09 

297,125  44 

1,107  10 

16,644  02 


1,096.258  06 
1,059,270  26 


36,987  80 


TotaL 


$77.178  76 

53,1OT«0 

7. 147  17 

867,085  18 

074. 355  37 
29.535  03 
19,106  33 
19.015  74 
34.679  41 
17,882  96 
70.185  24 
332  15 
8.268C3 
12.779  24 
88,447  80 
73,128  43 
94,112  85 
56.722  46 
2S,«0»4 

403,300  32 

8, 162;  452  96 

24,128  09 

71,171  14 


6.188.932  79 
3,722.278  48 


2,464,654  31 


TRADE  IN  SUMATRA  TOBACCO  AT  AMSTERDAM  IN  1886. 


The  principal  traDsactions  in  Sumatra  tobacco  at  Amsterdam  nsnally 
terminate  shortly  after  the  last  one  of  the  customary  inscription  sales^ 
and  which  always  takes  place  on  or  about  the  Ist  of  November  of  each 
year. 
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From  the  report  of  another  broker  L  copy  the  following  comparative 
statement,  showing  each  year's  Samatra  tobacco  crop  since  the  article 
has  been  cultivated  on  the  island,  or  from  1865  to  1885,  inclusive,  and 
the  proceeds  of  same  each  year,  viz : 


Year. 


1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 

1871 
1872 
1878 

1874 
1875 


Avenge 
prioeper 
one-ludf 
kilogrtm, 
United 
State* 
cairenoy. 


189 

174 

224 

890 

1.881 

8,114 

3,922 

6,409 

9,238 

12,895 

15,855 


Total  valae 
(about) 


(knU. 
60 
46 
2» 
67 
52 
49 
55 
68 
73 
61 


$16,000 

12,000. 

8,000 

80,000 

100,000 

200,000 

800,000 

400.000 

1,000.000 

1,152,400 

1,668,400 


Year. 

Bales. 

1876 

29,034 
36,517 
48.264 
57,566 
65, 018 
82,356 
102.045 
93.505 
125,406 
124.716 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881  

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

Averaf^ 
price  per  I 
one>haIf  ' 
kUograin, 
Dnked 
States 
carreocy. 


Total  Talae 
(aboat). 


CfenU, 
62 
51 
51 
47 
45 
46 
55 
53 
57 
56 


$2. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

4, 

5. 

8, 

7, 
10, 
10. 


001, 6« 

724,006 

760,  oue 

130,  OUO 
500.006 
1900,000 
520.  OgO 
000.006 

Mo.Oie 

800,006 


The  discrepancies  in  the  number  of  bales  and  total  value  of  the  crop 
of  1885,  as  they  appear  in  the  foregoing  statements,  are  not  due  to  any 
mistake  of  mine,  but  are  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  brokers  out  of  whose 
reports  they  are  copied  do  not  quite  agree. 

The  cost  of  production  and  additional  expenses  incurred  in  brining 
and  layiiig  down  the  product  in  Holland  are  estimated  to  be  from  about 
85  to  90  cents  Dutch  currency,  or  from  34  to  36  cents  of  our  money,  and 
it  is  therefore  obvious  how  enormously  profitable  tobacco-raising  is  in 
Sumatra. 

All  through  last  season  American  buyers  were  in  the  market  in  larger 
numbers  than  ever  before,  and  they  were  present,  as  a  rule,  immediately 
before,  during,  and  after  each  one  of  the  sales.  Up  to  nearly  the  Ist 
of  August  their  purchases  were  quite  unimportant,  so  much  so  as  to 
create  the  very  general  impression  here  that  the  exports  to  the  United 
States  in  1886  would  experience  a  very  great  falling  off,  and  would  not 
be  likely  to  amount  to  much  over  one-half  of  what  they  were  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  1885. 

However,  after  the  sale  in  July,  which  supplied  the  market  with  more 
desirable  or  suitable  goods  for  American  consumption  than  could  be 
found  among  the  lots  which  arrived  and  were  sold  before,  and  when  it 
api>eared  to  be  certain  that  no  immediate  change  would  take  place  iu 
our  tariff  on  leaf-tobacco,  purchases  by  American  buyers  increased  very 
considerably,  and  so  did  shipments  by  local  firms  on  consignment  to 
their  agents,  at  New  York. 

The  very  high  prices  which  choice  parcels  commanded  did  not  deter 
our  countrymen  from  securing  them,  and,  altogether,  the  trade  kept 
up,  and  exports  to  the  United  States  continued  during  the  succeeding 
months  of  the  year  at  such  a  rate  as  to  show,  at  its  close,  that,  after  all, 
they  amounted  to  but  little  less  than  they  did  in  the  previous  year. 

In  1885  the  export  of  Sumatra  tobacco  from  this  port  to  the  United 
Stiites  was  the  largest  which  has  taken  place  in  any  one  year  since  the 
article  found  a  market  in  our  country,  and  amounted  to  24,269  bales, 
and  represented  an  invoice  value  of  $3,504,060.42, 
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for  purposes  of  comparison,  what  the  same  was  in  1885  and  in  1884,  as 
follows,  viz: 


Oropt* 


1886. 


CerMds,     Strtw, 
Ac,  Ac 


1885. 


CerMls, 


Stimw, 


1884. 


Ac 


8tn,w, 


Wheftt 

Bye 

Barley  .-. 

Oikto 

Buckwheat 

Beans 

Peaa 

Potoloee 

SogarbeeU 

Kape-aeed 

Cara  way-aeed .... 

Canary-aeed 

Chicory 

Flax 

Hemp 

Tobacco ^ 

Hansel  wnntel 

Tnrnipa 

Carrota 

Clover 

Graaalanda 

Garden  prodnota. 

Applea 

Pears 

Cherries 

Plnma 

Strawberries 

Cnrrania 

Flower-rooU 

Nuraerlea 

F1ower.cnltnre. . . 
Woodlands < 


65. 

60.2 

68.9 

7a  5 

60. 

65.6 

57.6 

6L6 

50.9 

60.2 

60. 

62.8 

73.9 

62.7 

66.6 


60.6 
5L7 
60.9 
77.4 
53.4 
64.9 
57.6 


40.7 
57.1 
62.2 


68.7 

56.2 

66.8 

69.8 

77.8 

71. 

87. 

2a2 

55.2 

5a 

64.7 

63.8 

66.7 

72.7 

73. 

71.8 


64.8 

71. 

82.1 


7ai 

72.4 

67.1 

66.5 

80.9 

42.5 

50.7 

75.2 

55w6 

6a6 

68.4 

66.1 

.67. 

61.9 

64. 


78.5 
72.1 
65.6 
64.1 
36.5 
48.9 
58.1 


60.2 


71. 
7a4 


50.7 

49.6 

51.4 

57.5 

55.8 

64.5 

60.8 

79.7 

66.4 

70.4 

63.4 

615 

65.4 

67. 

70.2 

69.5 


6L 

64.6 

66.8 


59.5 
61.5 


78.1 

72.6 

66.5 

5a9 

67.8 

47.8 

60.7 

82.2 

70.5 

6&2 

60. 

59.8 

75.2 

68.1 

71. 


6&6 
61. 
6L1 
64.9 
72.8 
.70.9 
3&6 
26.4 
3&5 
35.1 
78.6 
60.9 
69l5 
73.6 
76.4 
74. 


7X8 
7«.3 
63.3 
5&1 
57.6 
4&5 
S7.6 


«S.2 


65.9 

72. 
IHL6 


64.5 
72.8 


Note.— As  atandard.  indicating,  and  for  comparison  of,  the  results  of  the  harrest,  the  flfrnrea  lOi 
stands  for  an  exceptionally  favorable,  say  an  excellent  crop ;  00,  verv  f^ooAt  80,  good ;  70,  fairly  cnod ; 
60,  above  middling;  50,  middling;  40,  below  middling;  30,  small;  20,  bad;  10,  failed.  The  highest 
flgnres,  as  100  ana  90,  and  the  lowest,  as  10  and  20,  do  not  apply  to  the  above  tabular  statement,  bat 
vave  reference  to  the  crop-resnlts  of  certain  products  in  some  particular  communes  (OemeenUn),  in 
which  sooh  results  were  obtained. 


GENERAL  SXpCMABY  BEMABKS. 

On  comparing  the  figures  for  1886  with  those  for  1885,  it  appears  that 
a  much  superior  resalt  was  obtained  as  to  backwheat,  beans,  turnips,  car- 
rots, tobacco,  grasslands,  and  hemp,  the  latter  only  as  far  as  the  fibrine 
is  concerned  ^  a  rather  considerable  increase  was  obtained  as  to  oats, 
clover,  and  cabbage-gardens^  and  a  slight  increase  over  1885  is  to  be  re- 
corded regarding  the  peas,  fla^,  chicory,  and  mangelwurzel  croi>s.  About 
the  same  as  in  1885  came  out  linseed  and  hemp  seed,  strawberries,  cur 
rants,  flower-roots,  nursery  and  flower  gardens  and  woodlands.  Much 
inferior  results  than  in  1885  were  obtained  as  to  rye,  rape  seed,  apples, 
pears,  and  plums }  the  product  of  the  latter  three  was  about  equal  to 
that  of  1884.  The  decrease  in  wheat,  potatoes,  and  cherries  was  rather 
considerable,  and  the  crops  of  barley,  sugar-beets,  caraway  seed,  and 
canary-seed  were  slightly  less  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  quality  of  the  product  was  generally  satisfactory,  and  the  year 
1886,  on  the  average,  may  be  reckoned  to  the  tolerably  good  ones,  though 
some  products  gave  cause  of  complaint.  Cattle-breeders,  who  for  a  time 
had  cause  to  complain  because  of  the  pastures  being  scantily  provided, 
ought,  on  the  whole,  be  satisfied. 

The  clover  and  grass  crops  wore  last  year  favorable  to  a  degree  that  is 
but  rarely  equaled,  and  hay,  principally  the  first  cut,  was  uearly  every- 
where of  superior  quality. 


740  NETHBELANDS. 

Political  reports  of  a  more  or  less  warlike  character  caused  a  little 
aui!!iatioii  from  time  to  time,  bat  expectatious  as  to  a  betterment  in 
prices  vauished  about  as  quickly  as  they  were  cherished. 

The  ^^Baissiers^  kept  almost  unremittingly  at  their  game,  in  spite  of 
the  already  low  prices  ruling,  and  they  were  supported  therein  by  the 
favorable  accounts  regarding  the  condition  of  the  growing  crops. 

Later  on  in  the  year  less  favorable  reports  as  to  the  state  of  the  crops 
came  in  from  the  country,  and  offers  from  abroad  also  became  more 
limited. 

About  then  ^^  the  trade,"  not  only  iu  grain,  but  in  various  other  ar- 
ticles as  weU,  began  to  realize  that  the  climax  of  the  ^^Baisse^  opera- 
tions had  been  reached^  ^'Baissiers^^  were  soon  less  numerous  in  the 
market  and  their  movements  restricted.  The  trade  then  became  more 
buoyant  and  hopeful,  and  confidence  in  the  approach  of  better  times 
established  itself,  which  at  the  close  of  the  year  gave  very  generally 
a  more  healthy  tone  to  the  business  and  more  inclination  to  new  enter- 
prises. 

THB  WHEAT  TRADE. 

Transactions  in  wheat  in  the  past  year  were  somewhat  more  exten- 
sive than  in  1885.  The  imports  were  larger;  in  part  they  were  intended 
for  transit,  especially  via  the  port  Of  Botterdam ;  another  portion  was 
imported  direct  for  the  mills  in  this  country,  leaving  speculation  to  be 
confined  to  a  very  limited  sphere. 

As  represented  to  me,  the  ^^Baissiers  "  in  the  article  had  for  about  two 
years  very  much  their  own  way,  and  succeeded  to  keep  down  its  price, 
causing  it  to  be  extremely  difQcult  to  re-establish  a  better  feeling  in  the 
market.  Nevertheless,  better  opinions  began  to  obtain  at  last,  and  at 
about  the  end  of  the  year  a  slight  upward  tendency  in  wheat  prices 
could  no  longer  be  gainsaid.  In  consequence  of  deficient  crops,  espe- 
cially  in  England  and  France  (which  countries,  as  is  estimated,  will  to- 
gether require  to  import  about  80,000,000  hectoliters  foreign  wheat), 
the  producing  and  export  countries  have  or  are  raising  the  price  of  the 
article;  and  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  price  of  wheat 
is  still  very  low,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  importers  and  specu- 
lators are  induced  to  renew  and  increase  their  operations.  It  is  at  this 
time  confidently  believed  here  by  parties  who  understand  the  trade 
in  question,  that  wheat  purchases  at  the  prices  ruling  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1886  involve  no  risk  for  the  near  future,  as,  even  leaving  out  of 
sight  the  possibility  of  a  European  war,  political  tK)mplications  are  not 
likely  to  cease,  and  they  are  quite  apt  to  cause  advances  in  the  price 
of  the  article  under  consideration. 

What  would  further  seem  to  point  an  improved  tendency  of  the 
market  consists  hereof,  that,  what  is  ordinarily  quite  unusual  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  month  of  December,  the  demand  for  and  transac- 
tions in  the  article  increased,  which  is  held  to  be  a  sign  that  there  is 
great  need  for  it. 

It  is  said  that  at  the  same  time  England  was  buying  heavily  in  the 
United  States,.  Germany  and  France  purchased  but  lightly,  and  par- 
ticularly because  importers  in  those  countries  mistrust  the  stability  of 
the  existing  tariffs  there,  and  are  therefore  likely  to  have  to  pay  high 
prices  for  what  at  the  close  of  the  year  could  have  been  bought  com- 
paratively cheap. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  course  of  the  year  were  inconsiderable. 

Transactions  as  to  the  imports  of  wheat  from  British  India  mostly 
took  place  by  way  of  London.  Digitized  byLjOOglC 
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StaUmtMt  9howmg  the  commtritB  and  plmcm  whemee  rye  amd  whetU  were  imperied 
terdam  awd  on  the  Maae,  mnd  the  quantity  from  emck  dmriuy  the  ImHjtwe 


imi»  Met- 


Whenoe  imported. 


188IL 


1B8S. 


1884. 


■"•  LatU. 

St.PK«rslNirg ,  30.490  ' 

ReT«LPcrnM.&c :  2.1W  ] 

Rlca^fto         3,551  * 

LIbao  aiKl  Whidaa 3,165  , 

I'raMianBAlUo ports....: |  6,475  I 

RiiMi«n  Black  Sea  porta ;  50,692 

TuAry j  14,415 

America j  305 

SaiMlry  placM 35  , 

Total 121,100 

WHEAT. 

lUuaian  Baltic  porta 52,452 

Praaaian  Baltic  porta ,  19.915 

Ruaaian  Black  Sea  porta \  30,275 

Turkey •  0.789 

America '<  12,701 

ImUa !  4,972 

Sondry  places  and  indirect '  556 

Total i  130,750 


LattM. 

IMU, 

LutM. 

Lmai», 

1,610 

7.4Si 

i^ooo 

2:99 

2,434 

5.574 

11. 8K 

0.441 

8.013 

S.518 

3.341 

4,«l 

».62». 

2.560 

8.oe 

4,» 

9.276 

3.704 

16,  «3 

15.  »• 

66.881 

57, 2» 

39,7»8 

34.251 

7,033 

18,068 

14,338 

K.80I 

1,826 

7,121 

3,2» 

:.i3i 

175 

i,m 

I 

90,701 

107,468 

1M.6I2 

«.aB 

28,363 

70.951 

75,222 

z^Tsm 

34,879 

12.424 

8.271 

58,902 

44.335 

32,903 

501.801 

5,217 

6.088 

8.384 

l.flS 

1,571 

27.724 

2.804 

1CS2S 

3.800  , 

0,200  1 

11.108 

12.043 

1.604 

2.258 

350 

2M 

134.426       109.980       139.282         138,607 


MAIZE. 


The  imports  of  Indian  corn  in  188G,  from  the  United  States  and  in 
general,  also  show  an  increase  over  those  of  the  four  preceding  years, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement : 


Whence  imported. 


New  York.  Sec i  12.088  i 

New  Orleans ,       1.667 

BlackSeaporta '  *5, 141 

Another '  188 


Total j      19,084 


1885. 


1884. 


Laalt.    . 
8,787 
2.100!. 
1.627  ! 
186  < 


5,965 

*  8,'23i 
745 


1883. 


IOC 


LatU. 

LtuU. 

0,534 

'      1.907 

903 

s.m 

3,889 

113 

12,700        14,931        12.720 


The  following  statements  show  the  lowest  and  highest  prices  of  rye, 
wheat,  and  maize,  as  they  ruled  in  the  markets  of  Holland,  for  rye  per 
2,100  kilograms,  for  wheat  per  2,400  kilograms,  and  for  maize  per  100 
kilograms,  during  the  periods  therein  indicated : 


RYE. 


Years. 

Prime  South  Rus- 
sian. 

Am«.4^M               Conrland  (118 
American.                   ponnda). 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Lowest 

Highest 

Lowcat 

HichMt 

1877 

Florin: 
175 
155 
156 

FIoHm. 
240 
200 
9i.n 

FloHnt. 

Flwint. 

FUfrin; 
200 
180 
160 
315 
230 
175 
170 
170 
145 

n^rimM. 

1878 

i70 

165 
210 
240 
185 
100 
170 
155 

220 
240 
270 
262 
350 
200 
190 
170 
1S0 

SB5 

1879 

325 

1880 

1881 

195  1            260 
185              245 
150              210 
155              172 
150              170 
120              155 
118  1            i-V» 

275 
26S 

1882 

3IS 

1883 

180 

1884 

189 

1885 

170 

1886 

140 
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The  favorable  resalts  of  last  year's  American  wheat  crop,  as  regards 
quantity  and  qnality,  and  the  deficiencies  in  the  yield  of  the  crops  of 
several  European  coantries^  placed  oar  millers  and  exporters  again  iu 
position  easily  and  snccessfally  to  compete  against  the  domestic  as  well 
as  against  certain  foreign  producers,  and  enabled  them  to  snpply  wheat 
flonr  at  prices  so  low  that  the  latter,  especially  the  Hangarian  millers, 
had,  comparatively  speaking,  the  market  shut  against  them. 

The  imports  of  ordinary  or  low  gi*ades  of  American  flour  were  also 
quite  considerable  in  1886,  and  they  also  proved,  as  a  rale,  of  better 
quality  Qcrdftigerer  Backart)  than  shipments  of  the  same  class  goods 
received  here  in  former  years. 

At  about  the  close  of  the  year,  when  prices  of  flour  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  the  United  States,  and  for  lack  of  disposition  here  to  speca- 
late,  transactions  in  the  Amsterdam  market  became  rather  limited  in 
the  month  of  December. 

Present  indications  point  to  a  good  trade  in  American  flour  daring 
some  months  to  come,  bat  as  to  what  it  is  likely  to  result  in  daring  the 
latter  half  of  the  year  cannot  now  be  predicted,  as  that  depends  very 
greatly  upon  the  prospects  and  result  of  the  crops  of  this  year. 

In  this  connection  I  would  call  the  attention  of  our  millers  and  flonr 
exporters  to  the  forthcoming  Exhibition  of  Food  at  Amsterdam,  May 
to  October,  1887,  so  they  may  consider  whether  it  might  not  be  advisa- 
ble to  display  here  full  and  choice  assortments  of  breadstnfls,  &c.  The 
exceptionally  good  quality  of  our  last  wheat  crop  might  be  a  special 
inducement  for  them  to  participate,  which,  if  it  were  done,  might  possi- 
bly prove  very  beneficial. 

The  following  statement  has  been  kindly  furnished  me  by  the  col- 
lector of  this  port;  it  shows  the  imports  at  Amsterdam  of  wheat,  r^^e, 
and  othei:  flour,  and  the  countries  and  places  wherefrom,  in  1885  and 
1886 : 


Kind  of  floor  nod  whence 
imported. 

1885. 

1886. 

Kind  of  floor  and  whence 
imiK>rted. 

1885. 

1886. 

Wheat  floor : 

Bogland 

KUogratM. 

841,717 

1.874,058 

Kilogram*. 

811.863 

2.056.456 

10,000 

2.789.290 

9.240.486 

335,084 

United  States 

Total 

KUogramt, 
12,500 

JEOs^rMW. 
1M,09» 

TTftinliiirir    ... 

AostriA 

8,556,882 

14.916.634 

Pmsaia 

566.881 

6,847,137 

832.454 

Other  sorts: 

Bremen 

United  States 

Belgiom 

1,000 
15,197 
84,272 

1,209 
15,600 

7,725 

£nffland 

2.366 

7S.010 

5.880 

Total 

10.461,747 

14.693.120 

TTambiirir  .......  .... 

Bve  floor: 

71,045 

40,000 

20,000 

6,079,150 

7,755,876 

United  States 

Belgiom...... . 

Dennxark .......  r .... . 

745 

Bofflaod .■■■■..•■..  .. 

Total 

HiMiborg 

2,859.884 
6.113,453 

125^008 

81,  eu 

Pmsaia 

BACON. 

The  imports  and  trade  in  American  bacon  and  other  hog  products  at 
Amsterdam  and  in  Holland  have  been  since  about  1881  decreasing 
from  year  to  year. 

The  diminishing  consumption  of  the  articles,  caused  by  the  continued 
unfavorable  condition  in  which  the  working  and  laboring  i>opulation  in 
city  and  country  is  placed,  and  the  consequent  decline  in  die  price  of 
the  domestic  product,  are  said  to  be  the  reasons  why  imports  fiom  the 
United  States  have  so  greatly  fallen  oflf. 
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TIN. 

As  reported  to  me  by  the  priucipal  firm  trading  iu  Banka  and  BHlitoi 
tin  at  Amsterdam,  there  is  but  little  of  any  note  or  interest  to  be  statoi 
as  relating  to  transactions  in  the  article  during  the  year  1886  in  HoUand 
Hardly  any  speculative  operations  took  place  during  that  period;  bet 
there  was  a  regular  demand  for  consumption,  Which  increased  about  > 
per  cent,  as  compared  to  1885,  whereas  the  production,  as  I  am  ioformed. 
has  not  quite  kept  pace  therewith. 

The  stock  on  hand  in  Holland,  England,  and  in  the  United  States  fi^ 
considerably  short  at  the  close  of  last  year  when  compared  to  what  it 
amounted  to  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year,  1886. 

The  prices  ranged  about  10  per  cent,  higher  than  they  did  in  1885. 

The  exports  of  Banka  and  Billiton  tin  from  this  consular  district  ts 
the  United  States  consisted,  in  1886,  of  only  11,483  blocks,  with  an  i&- 
voicevalueof  $215,867.25,  as  against  25,328  blocks,  valued  at  t389,703.#6, 
in  1885,  showing  a  decrease  in  the  exi>orts  from  here  to  the  United  States 
during  the  former  year  amounting  to  13,845  blocks,  and  in  value  td 
$173,835.51. 

Tranaaothna  in  Banha  and  Billiton  tin  in  Holland  in  1886. 


Stoek,  imports,  &o. 

Boaka. 

nmii— 

Bk»dk8. 

Tons. 

Blocks  I  Tbm^ 

Stock  and  flailiiiir  December  31.  1885 

101,286 
120,992 

a,  143 
8,755 

ffff.Ma      y^ 

Imnorled  in  1886. 

88t8Si        t,0 

Total  '     

222,278 
134,202 

0.898 
4,168, 

143;  173         iCi 

Sold  and  exDorted  in  1886 

80,371         2,C: 

StockonkaiidDeoemberSl   1886 

87.986 

2.730 

62,80  .     2,IC 

The  prices  during  1886  were,  on  the  31st  of  each  month,  for  Banka  aad 
Billiton  tin,  in  this  market,  per  50  kilograms,  less  half  per  cent,  discoont 
as  follows : 


Montb. 


January.. 
Febmary 
Harch ... 

April 

May 

Jane 


Banka. 

BiUiton. 

Florim. 

Fiorina. 

56i 

551 

66i 

66i 

56 

56^ 

^ 

61| 

Month. 


July 

Angnst ... 
September 
October... 
November 
December. 


Banka. 


FUtrimt, 


SI 


COTTON. 


The  cotton  trade  at  Amsterdam  has  not  been  prosperous  in  the  oouise 
of  the  year  1886 ;  the  general  depression  and  want  of  animation  in  ft^ 
trade  of  most  commodities,  in  most  all  markets,  also  limited  transactioi^ 
here,  deadened  the  spirit  of  enterprise  in  the  article. 

In  reviewing  the  past  year's  operations  the  most  noteworthy  and  strik- 
ing fact  appears  to  be  that  the  figures  representinfi"  the  same  an  so 
very  insignificant.  Digitized  byVjOOglC 
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The  total  trausaotions  in  this  market  rau  up  to  ouly  about  70^000 
bales,  of  which  quantity  nearly  one-half  remained  over  from  the  previous 
year,  or  was  stock  on  hand  on  the  1st  of  January,  1885. 

The  reexports  during  the  period  covered  by  this  report  amounted 
to  about  50,000  bales. 

These  are  all  very  small  ciphers,  not  only  in  comparison  to  other  mar- 
kets on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  small  even  if  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  yearly  consumption  in  this  country. 

It  may  safely  be  assumed,  I  understand,  that  about  50,000  bales  of 
ootton  are  worked  up  in  the  mills  of  this  country  per  annum,  and  it  is 
stated  to  be  a  matter  of  regret  tx)  local  importers  that  the  manufacturers 
procure  only  a  small  proportion  of  their  required  supplies  in  this  mar- 
ket. 

In  as  far  as  the  spinners  import  cotton  from  countries  of  production, 
it  is  held  to  be  but  in  the  natural  course  of  affairs  so  to  do,  but  they 
seem  to  be  more  or  less  reproached  for  drawing  supplies  from  and  pat- 
ronizing the  markets  of  Bremen,  London,  and  even  Antwerp 

This  is  the  more  notable,  when,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  remarked  that 
German  and  Swiss  spinners  purchase  cotton  in  this  market  regularly, 
though  only  in  limited  quantities. 

It  is  even  brought  to  my  notice  that  in  certaio  cotton  transactions  it 
is  becoming  a  rather  common  affair  for  Amsterdam  merchants  or  agents 
to  act  as  intermediaries  between  American  or  Indians  exporters  and 
Glerman  spinners;  affeiirs  which  are.considered  as  in  reality  outside  of 
this  market,  as  in  which  cases  the  cotton  is  sometim  es  not  brought  to 
this  port  at  all. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  business  in  cotton  here  are  trandactions  for 
<^  future  delivery,"  which  are  said  to  be  regulated  and  conducted  in 
such  a  manner  as  generally  to  afford  convenience  and  satisfaction. 

As  reported  to  me,  heavy  speculative  operations  took  place  at  New 
York  during  the  first  weeks  of  the  month  of  December,  which  were  fol- 
lowed by  similar  transactions  at  London  and  Havre.  This  caused  also 
considerable  animation  in  the  trade  here  and  a  rise  in  the  prices.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  this  little  excitement  had  subsided  again  ^  the 
market  was  calm. 

The  following  is  a  statement  showing  the  imports  of  cotton-^Ameri- 
can.  East  Indian,  and  other  sorts — during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  or 
from  1862  to  1886,  inclusive  :• 


Yean. 


1862.. 
1863.. 
1804.. 
1865.. 
1806.. 
1887.. 
1808. 
I860.. 
1870.. 
1871., 
1871.. 
1878.. 
1874., 


AmericAD. 


£ut  In- 
diao,  &0.  j 


Total 


BaU».     I 
924 


685 

106 

3.155 

0«881 

17,427 

15,116 

30,955 

119.976 

50.763 

42.519 

40.276 


JBokt. 

6,761  , 
6.791 
14,073 
13,004 
26,723 
20,589 
37,290 
50,994 
25.011 
43.212 
103,424 
24.168 
10,398 


BaUa. 

7.685 

6.791 

14,658 

14,010 

29,878 

27.470 

54,726 

66,110 

55.966 

163.188 

163,187 

66.687 

59.674 


Yean. 


1875 

1870 

I  1877 


1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1865 
1880. 


American. 


BdU». 

27,178 
66,438 
6«,468 
65,666 
70,054 
34,448 
52.619 
36.099 
78.171 
51,010 
29,734 
38,464 


East  In- 
dian, fto. 


Bulm. 

38.703 

87,066 

16,408 

21.443 

28,183 

18.770 

24.631 

7.237 

11,256 

l.*t.006 

3,017 

8,016 


Total. 


Bolft. 

56,881 
93.504 
74.966 
87.100 
08,247 
48.218 
77,250 
48,388 
84.472 
64.026 
3A761 
41,480 


*The  weightaof  "balea**  of  ootton  for  the  several  countries  are  about  as  follows:  United  States. 
40 pounds;  Braxil.  100 pounds;  Levant.  360  pounds ;  India,  290  pounds. 
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The  weekly  price  notations  at  Amsterdam  in  1886  were  as  shown  in 
the  following  statement,  per  hal^-kilogram,  in  Dntch  carrency,  viz: 


Date. 


January  0 . . 
JftDuary  16 . 
Jonaary  28 . 
January  30 . 
February  6 . 
February  13 
February  20 
February  27 

March  G 

March  13... 
March  20... 
March  27... 

Aprils 

April  10..-. 
April  17-... 

Mayl 

Mays 

May  15 

May  22 

May  29 

Junes 

June  19 

June  28 

Julys 

July  10 


Middling 
American. 


Cents. 


Good  fair 
Oomra. 


Oenti. 
23 
22 

2*i3 

22 
22 
22 
21i 
21 


2U 


22 


22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 


Date. 


July  17-,,... 
July  24....... 

Jul  J  :n 

Au<;ust  14.... 
Aiij^Tiiitai.... 
All  fin  »t  28.... 
8€<j4i.qulj«p4.. 
Sf  |»tt:f(il>er  11 
Sfnti'iivberlS, 
8c^I.■r,,l.e^25, 

October  0 

October  16.... 
October  23.... 
October  30.... 
November  6.. 
November  13 , 
November  20 . 
November  27 . 
December  4 . . 
December  11 . 
December  18 . 
December  81  , 


Middling  iGMilv 
American-'  "^ 


Cenit. 


29 
29 
29 
29 
29 

29 


Catt 


I 

29 


29 

29 
29 
39 

29} 
29} 
»i 
29 


BICE. 

Operations  in  this  article  in  Holland  in  1886  were  not  characterized 
by  any  improvement  as  compared  to  what  they  were  in  1885,  io  whkii 
year  the  rice  trade,  which  for  some  years  previously  had  been  rather 
prosperous,  became  seriously  affected  by  the  general  depression  in  bosi 
ness  and  other  surrounding  circumstances.  . 

The  market  showed  throughout  the  year  but  rarely  any  signs  of  activ- 
ity and  firmness,  but  the  usual  weekly  and  monthly  reports  referred  to 
rice  as  weak,  dull,  and  inactive. 

As  causes  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  transactions  in  the  artiele 
are  assigned,  the  great  abundance  of  competing  articles  of  food  and 
consequent  low  prices ;  the  poor  quality  of  Burma  rice,  of  which  manr 
cargoes  arrived  unfit  for  hulling,  and  could  only  be  sold  for  animal  food: 
the  large  Java  crop  of  1885,  resulting  in  continued  large  imports  and  a 
decline  in  prices,  particularly  of  "  Java  tafel." 

The  decline  in  some  sorts  of  this  product  (Java)  amounted  to  aboot 
30  per  cent.,  without  inducing  the  least  speculation. 

Sales  of  hulled  and  polished  goods — though  prices  were  low,  addon 
paying  to  rice-millers — were  languishing  and  difficult  to  be  effected 
throughout  the  year. 

The  total  imports  into  Holland  amounted  in  1886  to  1,212,000  bags, 

consisting  of: 

B^s. 

Baaaein 403,ftJ 

Rangoon 357,w 

Japan ®4,JJ 

Necransce,  &o 95,flR 

Javatafel SJ-S 

Java ^.*^ 

Total -Dim2^,t>7(^G<^gk^^^^ 
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Id  1885  the  total  imports  footed  up  1,097,000  bags,  and  in  1884  tbey 
were  1,240,000  bags. 

The  stock  of  rice  in  Holland  on  the  3l8t  of  December  of  each  of  the 
last  five  years,  consisted : 

Bftgt. 

1882 7,374 

1883 4,000 

1884 3,141 

1885 21,163 

188G 43,254 

The  exports  of  rice  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States  in 
1886  decreased  by  more  than  one-half  compared  to  what  they  amounted 
to  during  each  of  the  two  previous  years.  In  1886  they  consisted  of 
only  14,295  bags,  represented  by  an  invoice  value  of  $73,276.08,  as 
against  30,375  bags,  valued  at  $214,531.51,  in  1885,  and  34,579  bags, 
valued  at  $208,403.22,  in  1884. 

INDIGO. 

The  stock  of  this  article  on  hand,  in  this  market,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  being  very  small,  importers  of  it  held  out  for  high  prices,  which 
caused  transactions  to  be  unimportant  until  the  month  of  March,  when 
about  thirteen  hundred  chests  were  offered  at  public  sale. 

Owners  met  the  wants  of  the  market. 

The  entife  quantity  offered  was  sold,  but  at  low  figures ;  12  to  15  cents, 
American,  per  half-kilogram  beneath  those  obtained  for  similar  qual- 
ities and  disposed  of  at  auction  in  April,  1885. 

Large  arrivals  of  new  crop  indigo  continued  until  July,  when  the 
stock  consisted  of  forty-six  hundred  chests ;  in  the  mean  time  the  market 
remained  depressed.  Unfavorable  reports  regarding  the  British  India 
crop  then  began  to  improve  the  state  of  the  market,  and  at  the  low 
prices  ruling,  a  rather  considerable  and  satisfactory  business  resulted, 
and  was  m^ntained  during  the  second  half  of  the  year. 

Java  indigo  being  considered  the  cheapest  of  all  kinds,  as  I  under- 
stand, consumers  all  through  Europe  procured  their  supplies  in  great 
part  in  this  market 

However,  and  as  in  the  previous  year,  there  was  but  little  demand 
for  the  higher  grade  goods,  whilst  the  low  and  cheap  grade  could  be 
readily  sold. 

The  imports  of  Java  indigo  into  Holland  reached  a  higher  figure  in 
1886  than  has  been  the  case  for  a  great  many  years.  This  is  said  to 
have  been  partly  owing  to  increased  production,  and  to  the  fact  that 
shipments  from  Java  direct  to  consuming  countries  amounted  to  con- 
siderably less  than  in  former  years. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  imports  of  Java  indigo  into  Hol- 
land, and  for  transshipment  to  different  countries  on  the  Continent, 
during  the  years  1884, 1885,  and  1886,  in  chests  of  about  140  iK>nnds 
each,  viz : 


Yeftra. 

Imports. 

Tnman. 

stock  in  flrat 
hands  Do. 
cember  31. 

1884 

0,474 
8.880 
9.801 

4.875 
9.051 
8.904 

2.888 

1886 

1,821 

1888 

2.818 
1      r\r\nl/> 
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The  imports  of  indigo  from  British  India  and  Ooatemala  wcm,  m 
asual,  very  unimportant  and  can  hardly  be  pnt  under  fignrea. 

The  exports  of  Java  indigo  from  this  consular  district  to  the  Unted 
States  were  last  year,  and  have  been  in  fact  up  to  the  j^resent  time,  vtgj 
trifling;  only  some  experimental  shipments  as  it  were  have  taken  pknet, 
and  it  is  stated  to  me  by  imx>orters  here  that!  if  Amerieeui  ooi»ium» 
would  give  the  article  a  more  serious  trial,  they  would  be  apt,  like  tfe 
French  and  Glerman,  to  use  it  more  extensively. 

DYB-WOODS. 

Operations  in  dye-woods,  on  the  decline  for  some  years  last  pas^  have 
not  revived  in  1886. 

The  imports  during  the  year  were  very  small,  and  as  there  r^Baincd 
hardly  any  stock  on  hand  at  its  close,  there  arose  a  somewhat  better 
demand,  but  it  is  said  that  higher  freights  are  apt  to  prevent  large 
imports. 

DIVI-DIVI. 

Though  the  imports  of  this  article  amounted  to  less  than  in  1885  tad 
to  hardly  one-half  of  what  they  were  in  1884,  the  demand  for  it  did  not 
increase;  on  the  contrary,  prices  for  some  ruled  lower  than  in  the  ^s^ 
ceding  year. 

PhiUidelphia  hark. — Bemained  slow  of  sale  and  with  litlle  inqoiir 
throughout  the  year. 

Extracts  of  dye-wood. — In  moderate  demand. 

Madder.^-TihvA  article  found  a  fairly  ready  market  throa^oat  the 
year,  without,  however,  securing  really  paying  prices  to  the  fatmen 
who  cultivate  it,  and  whose  generally  unfavorable  condition  induced 
them  to  accept  any  fair  offer  for  this  as  well  as  for  any  product  of  tie 
soil  or  the  farm.    The  new  crop  is  estimated  at  about  3,000  casks. 

SPICES,  GUMS,  ETC. 

Through  the  failure  of  the  crop  of  nutmegs  and  mace  in  India,  is- 
ports  were  smaller  than  usual.  The  prices,  however,  remained  aboa: 
the  same  as  in  1885  during  the  early  part  of  the  year.  Later  on  the 
market  became  much  more  firm ;  stimulated  by  considerable  deimuMl 
for  consumption  and  speculation,  prices  advanced.  Imports  of  p^pa-, 
cloves,  cinnajnou,  and  cassia  were  small,  with  a  general  upward  tea* 
dency  in  prices. 

The  imports  of  East  India  gum-elastic  and  gutta-percha  were  rather 
extensive,  and  found  buyers  at  prices  satisfactory  to  importers. 

Oum  copal,  the  imports  of  which  amounted  to  about  1,500  tons,  was 
in  good  demand  throughout  the  year.  Oum  damar,  of  which  aboit 
4,000  cases  were  imported,  sold  at  constantly  advancing  prices.  For 
these  varnish  gums  the  Dutch  market  takes  the  lead  in  Europe,  beag 
now  more  important  than  London. 

CINCHONA  BABK. 

The  imports  of  this  article  (Java  product),  were  ftilly  as  important  as 
in  previous  year,  1885,  with  prices  almost  steadily  declining.  About 
650  tons  were  sold  here  at  public  auction,  attracting,  as  usual,  the  a^ 
tention  of  manufacturers  of  quinine.  ^        by  L^OOQle 
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AMERICAN  TOBACCO.      . 

In  former  times  the  imports  of  American  leaf-tobacco  of  different 
sorts  into  Holland  were  very  large.  The  trade  therein  and  the  con- 
samption  of  it,  in  this  coan^,  has  declined  very  greatly,  and  is  now 
comparatively  insignificant.  The  cause,  no  doubt,  is  the  great  devel- 
opment of  the  tobacco  culture  in  the  Dutch  colonies  of  Sumatra  and 
Java  during  recent  years,  and  the  importations  and  consumption  for  vari- 
ous purposes  of  very  low  grade  and  very  cheap  tobaccos  from  several 
other  foreign  countries,  and  which,  in  many  cases,  are  substituted  or 
used  in  place  of  American  tobacco. 

The  following  statements  show  the  stock  on  hand  of  American  leaf- 
tobaccos  on  the  31st  of  December,  1885  and  1886,  and  the  imports  and 
sales  in  1880,  at  Amsterdam  and  Botterdam,  viz : 


Amsterdam. 

Botterdam. 

stock,  imports,  &o. 

Seed-leaf. 

Maiyland. 

Kentucky 

and 
Virginia. 

Seed.leat 

Maryland. 

Virginia. 

Kentaeky. 

Stock  on  hand  December 
8L1885 

Catet. 

818 
1,547 

Hkd9. 

1.832 
2,014 

HhdM, 

201 
196 

Oatu. 

23 
2,162 

Bhdi, 

656 
4,379 

HhdM. 

67 
624 

Hhd». 
101 

Imported  in  1886 

766 

Sold  in  1886 

1,865 
1,625 

4,746 
3,754 

397 
280 

2,185 
1,678 

4,935 
4,418 

601 
668 

870 
618 

Stock  on  hand  December 
31,1886 

240 

092 

117 

607 

617 

123 

223 

THE  COFFEE  TRADE  IN  HOLLAND  IN  1886. 

Few  articles  of  commerce  proved,  daring  the  year  1886,  so  profitable 
and  generally  satisfiEu^tory  to  the  trade  of  this  coantry  as  did  coffee. 

The  rather  sadden  and  almost  unprecedentedly  great  rise  in  the 
price  of  the  article,  which  was  not  and  coald  not  well  be  foreseen  dar- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  year,  and  which  set  in  in  the  second  semester, 
found  this  market  well  stocked  with  coffee,  consisting,  however,  in 
great  part,  of  fiancy  sorts  (so  called  by  the  trade),  which  were  less  af- 
tbcted  by  the  advance  in  the  price. 

Thas  it  came  that  the  Datch  market,  whilst  realizing  handsomely 
by  the  year's  transactions,  was  not,  it  is  said,  benefited  thereby  to  the 
same  extent  as  were  Havre,  Hamburg,  and  other  markets. 

The  coarse  and  rise  in  the  prices  which  broaght  aboat  sach  favor- 
able resalts  were  from  24^  to  25^  cents,  Datch  carrency,  for  good  or- 
dinary Java  (the  generally  accepted  basis  in  determining  the  value  of 
coffee  in  Holland),  per  half  kilogram,  ap  to  the  month  of  June,  in  which 
month  it  brought,  at  an  auction  sale,  as  much  as  27^  cents,  purchases 
being  looked  upon  as  venturesome.  Three  months  later  the  same  goods 
were  on  all  sides  bought  up  at  34^  to  35  cents.  A  little  reaction  fol- 
lowed this  agitated  state  of  the  market  in  October,  when  the  price 
receded  to  32  cents,  whereafter  a  steady  upward  tendency  character- 
ized transactions,  until  in  December  it  had  reached  41  cents. 

During  the  usual  period  of  inactivity  about  the  holidays,  the  value 
of  the  goods  at  about  the  end  of  December  was  quoted  at  39^  cents, 
the  market  closing  at  40  cents  at  the 
demand  and  favorable  prospects  for  the 


end  of  the  year  with  a  lively 
beginning  of  the  new  year^f*^ 
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Stock  on  hand  at  end  of  December  1886,  1885,  and  1884. 


Stock. 


Stock  represented  by  "  oedalee"  or  warrants 

is  circalation 

Unsold  stock  in  hands  of  Notheilaod  Trading 

Company 

Stock  of  East  India  coffee  in  liands  of  priyate 

parties , 

Stock  of  West  India  coffee  in  hands  of  prirato 

parties 

Total 


1886. 


Bags, 
270,683 
IGI,  000 
79,500 
700 


501,883 


Oaset, 
628 
279 


907 


1885. 


lS8i. 


Bags, 
287,832 
445,600 
118,200 
6,300 


857,932 


Ctuet.     Bag*. 
440      334.549 


1,050 


1.527 


427.500 

154,200 

1.300 


017. 540  I 


LDl 
XU 


Sailing  from,  East  India  end  of  December  1886, 1885,  and  1884. 


For— 


1886. 


1885. 


188L 


Netherland  Trading  Company 
Private  parties 

Total 


Bags. 
167,000 
20.100 


B4Mg9. 

43.700 
29.400 


19%  100 


73,000 


36, 3» 


Deliveries  from  January  1  to  December  31,  1886, 1885,  and  1884. 


By- 

188& 

1885. 

18S4. 

Netherland  Trading  Company 

Bags. 
780,685 
300.700 

Cans. 

4.354 

361 

Bags. 
916,783 
447,700 

Casts. 

5,36L 

629 

Baga.         Cams- 
828.306         %,^ 
428^800  ' 

Pfivn.te  parties,  first  hand  . .  -  r .  - ,  t . , . , , . 

Total 

1,180, 885 

4,715 

1,364,483 

5.890 

1.257,106  1      «.*» 

The  sales  at  auction  by  the  Netherland  Trading  Company  (Croveni- 
ment  agents)  amounted,  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1886,  to 
760,223  bags  and  4,542  cases,  as  against  862,753  bags  and  4,G9G  cases 
in  1885,  and  932,183  bags  and  7,806  cases  in  1884. 

The  stock  on  hand  by  private  parties  (first  hand)  at  AmstertlaiD  and 
Rotterdam  at  the  end  of  December,  1886,  consisted  of:  Java,  62,668 
bags;  Padang,  300  bags;  Macassar,  16,542  bags;  Santos,  670  bsigs; 
total,  80,180  bags,  as  against  end  of  December  1886, 124,530  bags,  suid 
155,501  bags  in  1884. 

Consumption  of  coffee  in  the  several  countries  during  the  first  eleven  months  o/th^  Mean 

1886,  1885,  and  1884. 


Germany 

France 

Austria-Hungary  . 

Great  BriUiu 

Belgium 

Switzerland 

United  SUtes 


Total. 


Countries. 


Tons. 

113,648 
61,821 
33,856 
13,426 
24,567 
9,020 

214,630 


1885. 


Tone. 

110,778 
63,355 
34,  IT3 
13,897 
24.330 

7.4ao 

211,617 


470,962      464,689         421«U 


i^OOgl^ 


ISSf. 


T9ns. 
101.773 
61,211 

33.3aS 
13,  IM 
17.  •* 

193^33 
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Stock  of  coffee  on  hand  in  the  principal  markets  of  Europe  on  ike  31st  of  December  of  the 

years  1886,  1885,  and  1884. 


Oonntrles  uid  places. 


Ketherliindt. 

ZoKland 

Hamburg  ... 
Antwerp . . . . 

Havre 

Bordeaux ... 
Marseillee... 
Trieste 

Total. 


1886. 

1885. 

Tons. 

Tom. 

30,150 

51,550 

14,400 

17,050 

16,600 

10,000 

7.200 

11,2;)0 

44.450 

72,950 

2,600 

6,700 

2,150 

5,200 

6,500 

8,000 

123,650 

190,700 

1884. 


Tont. 
65,200 
21,150 
18,600 
9,000 
58,950 
6,200 
4,650 
10,850 


184,400 


The  purchases  of  coffee  in  this  market  (Amsterdam)  for  or  on  Ameri- 
can account,  and  exports  of  the  same  from  this  consular  district  to  the 
CTnited  States,  fell  off  very  greatly  since  the  higher  prices  for  the  article 
set  in;  the  value  of  the  shipments  being  represented  by  the  amount  of 
$497,302.93,  from  January  1,  to  June  30,  whereas  only  $338,047.08  worth 
were  shipped  from  July  1  to  December  31. 

In  all,  the  value  of  the  exports  from  here  to  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  year  18SG  foot  up  $835,350.01,  the  same  having  been  represented 
by  the  sums  of  $682,570.19  in  1885  and  $427,527.78  in  1884. 

The  fact  that  several  American  coffee-importing  houses  have  sent  and 
established  their  own  representatives  here,  to  attend  the  sales  and  make 
purchases  and  shipments,  does  not  appear  to  be  viewed  with  entire  equa- 
nimity by  some  of  the  commission  firms  in  the  article  at  Amsterdam. 
They  seem  to  consider  it  to  be  quite  in  the  natural  course  of  business 
affairs  for  houses  which  buy  regularly,  or  frequently  and  largely,  to 
have  their  own  men  here  looking  after  their  interests,  but  others,  such 
as  draw  but  casually  supplies  from  this  market,  and  then  not  in  very 
great  quantities,  would,  according  to  their  say-so,  do  far  better  to  intrust 
their  orders  to  some  reliable  and  well-known  commission  house  here. 
All  this,  however,  is,  strictly  speaking,  *^none  of  my  business,''  and  there- 
fore I  leave  it  to  be  considered  and  judged  by  those  whom  it  concerns. 

The  markets  of  this  country  have  during  the  year  covered  by  this 
report  proved  themselves  to  be  good  and  available  for  Americans  in 
the  coffee  trade  to  sell  in  as  well  as  to  buy  in.  At  any  rate,  if  I  am 
correctly  informed,  as  I  believe  to  be  the  case,  there  were  considerable 
quantities  of  Macassar  coffee  brought  from  l^ew  York  during  the  latter 
half  of  last  year  and  disposed  of  at  good  and  remunerative  prices. 
Several  consignments  of  Binteuzorgsche  coffees,  purchased  by  Ameri- 
cans in  and  shipped  from  Java,  also  came  here,  and  were  sold  at  good 
advantage  to  the  owners. 

In  contemplated  future  undertakings  of  this  description  our  coffee 
merchants  and  speculators  in  the  article  must  not  overlook  the  impor- 
tant circumstance  that  an  upward  movement  or  increase  in  the  price  of 
coffee,  amounting  to  about  60  per  cent,  within  about  six  months'  time, 
as  hapx>ened  last  year  (June-December),  is  an  occurrence  quite  out  of 
the  common,  and  almost  unknown  in  the  history  of  the  coffee  trade. 

Another  apparently  noteworthy  fact,  relating  to  the  increasing  ex- 
ports from  here  to  the  United  States  is  that  purchases  and  shipments  are 
being  no  longer  confined  to  just  a  few  well-known  and  long- favored 
sorts  of  coffee,  but  that  others  of  generally  acknowledged  good  quality, 
such  as  "Sagal,"  "Solo,"  and  large-bean  "Pangool,?'  are  now  also  be- 
ing freely  exported  to  our  markets.  Digitized  by  <^OOg le 
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The  crop  of  1885-^86  was  considered  a  very  good  one  for  Java  plaot 
ers,  excepting  those  of  Middle  Java  and  Preanger^  amounting  in  qoat 
tity  to  about  300,000  bags,  while  the  Government  plantations  jiekid 
about  810,000  bags. 

Beports  from  Java  speak  of  the  *'  leaf  disease"  as  having  gre^j 
abated.  But  the  crop  prospects  for  1887  are,  on  all  hands,  so  &r  as 
Java  is  concerned,  represented  to  be  exceedingly  gloomy.  It  is  buI 
that  the  heavy  early  rains  have  greatly  damaged  all  second  blowoot, 
and  destroyed  to  a  great  extent  the  on-coming  or  young  frait  <^  tk 
first  blossoms. 

The  Government,  as  I  understand,  has  not  published  any  estimue 
yet  as  to  the  probable  outcome  of  the  new  crop,  but  from  best-iDfonued 
sources  here  I  hear  that  it  will  hardly  amount  to  much  over  one-h&lf  of 
the  crop  of  1886,  notwithstanding  that  many  new  plantations  will  bring 
their  first  crop  into  the  market. 

THE  SUGAR  TRADE  AND  IKDUSTBY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS  IK  18S& 

A  prominent  firm  of  brokers  in  sugar,  at  Amsterdam,  and  wbidi 
genenJly  publishes  an  annual  trade  review  relating  to  the  article,  bis, 
respecting  transactions  in  the  same  during  the  year  188C,  published 
only  some  tabular  statements,  showing  the  volume  of  the  commerce,  iio^ 
ports,  and  exports,  &c.,  and  price  notations,  and  which  appeared,  lacoo- 
ically  prefaced,  as  tbllows,  viz : 

We  again  deem  it  to  be  saperflnocu  to  famish  a  detailed  review  of  the  togw  mk 
and  cosine  onraelyes  to  ^ying  only  some  statistics  and  figoies,  as  below. 

They  will  sufficiently  indicate  tne  commercial  movement  and  the  conrae  of  tk 
prices  daring  the  past  year,  and  it  will  reqnire  no  farther  explanation  from  w a 
order  to  illastrate  that,  with  imports  reduced  to  a  minimnm,  and  thereby  the  alnoft 
entire  export  trade  of  colonial  soffar  lost,  with  the  greatly  diminished  exporti  d 
''refined,^  and  the  temporar^r  shrmkage  of  operations  in  our  refineries,  ascoeie- 
quences  or  results  of  the  formidable  competition  of  other  enormonsly  protected  aM 
exorbitantly  bounty-fed  sugar-producing  countries  and  continued  low  prices,  t^usv 
trade  has  been  carried  on  under  difficulties,  and  caused  many  of  thosetbeimo* 
gaged  vexation  and  loss. 

I  might  perhaps  have  assumed  with  equal  propriety  that  theabore 
sufficiently  illustrates  the  conditions  prevailing  and  surrounding  tix 
commerce,  industry,  and  general  sugar  interests  of  Holland,  ysitm^ 
larly  as  the  subject,  in  all  its  phases  and  as  concerning  the  pnocipaUj 
interested  countries,  has  been  for  some  years  last  past  ev^ywbeireio 
extensively  written  about  and  discussed,  but  that  so  doing  would  oot 
quite  content  me  will  be  observed  by  what  follows  in  this  report,  and 
more  especially  from  the  inclosure  which  accompanies  it. 

The  inclosure  here  referred  to  consists  of  a  communication  oa  tlie 
subject  under  consideratiQn,  addressed  to  me  by  J.  H.  G.  F^man  aod 
J.  Peelen,  esquires,  directors  of  the  "  Dutch  Sugar  Eeflnery,"  of  Ai»- 
sterdam,  upon  a  request  of  mine  to  supply  me  some  data  or  iDfonoft* 
tion  on  the  sugar  trade  and  industry  of  Holland  in  1886,  to  be  used  ia 
my  report  for  said  year. 

I  was  greatly  surprised  to  receive  from  them  so  full  and  intere^ 
statements  as  form  their  reply,  and  which,  being  in  the  English  1»0| 
guage,  and  in  their  entirety  at  my  disposal  for  any  purpose,  I  oondodw 
it  would  be  best  to  transmit  in  the  original. 

The  directors  evidently  prepared  their  communication  to  me  in  tb« 
Dutch  language,  and  in  so  far  as  it  contains  any  faults  it  is,  in  or 
opinion,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  poorly  translated  after- 
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The  high  character  and  Btanding  of  the  gentlemen  fh>m  whom  the 
inclosure  herewith  emanates,  and  their  great  experience  in  matters 
teaching  the  sugar  industry  and  trade  of  this  country  and  of  the  sugar 
qaeBtion  in  general,  lead  me  to  believe  that  their  statements  upon  the 
sabject,  so  far  as  they  represent  them  as  facts,  are  perfectly  correct  and 
deserving  of  the  fullest  confidence,  and  that  whatever  they  state  as 
mere  matters  of  judgment  or  opinion  is  entitled  to  respectful  consider- 
ation. 

I  would  call  particular  attention  to  what  is  stated  on  page  7  of  the 
inclosure  and  which  has  reference  to  or  says  ^^that  there  are  rumors  of 
the  probability  of  the  American  sugar  duties  being  abolished,  and 
what,  in  such  case,  would  be  likely  to  be  the  effect  thereof.'^ 

In  this  connection  I  am  reminded  of  a  remuk  made  to  me  by  a  gen- 
tleman heavily  interested  in  the  sugar  trade,  wkich  appeared  to  me  to 
be  even  more  suggestive  than  I  found  it  to  be  facetious,  and  which  I 
woald  venture  to  repeat  in  this  place.    He  said : 

It  was  certainly  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  American  Congress  to  make  tea  and  co£fee 
duty-free ;  bat  tea  and  co£fee  never  arc,  or  will  be,  really  sweet  until  sugar  is  added 
thereto.    Do  you  think  yonr  Goyemment  will  speedily  take  off  the  duty  on  sogar  t 

My  answer  was  about  to  the  following  effect: 

The  present  condition  of  the  American  national  finances,  or  rather  the  state  of  our 
national  Treasury,  seems  held  to  be  such  as  to  make  it  desirable  or  necessary  largely 
to  reduce  our  national  revenues.  This  is  likely  to  bo  brought  about  by  Congress  in 
one  or  another  form,  and  if  perchance  the  sucar  duties  should  be  abolished,  and 
thereby  many  millions  of  dollars  withheld  from  tue  United  States  Treasury^  it  should, 
and  undoubtedly  only  will  be  done,  if  satisfactorily  shown  that  these  millions  will 
stay  in  our  country,  will  benefit  the  American  consumer  of  the  article.  &c, 

I  conceived  this  to  be  a  proper  and  as  good  an  answer  as  I  could  make, 
but  it  did  not  quite  meet  the  gentleman's  approval,  as  he  rejoined  by 
saying  ''that  I  was  a  little  too  selfish,  and  that  he  hoped  Congress 
would  be  more  liberal."  This  led  me  to  telling  him  that  I  always  ad- 
hered to  and  acted  upon  the  principle  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  good 
citizen,  be  he  an  officer  or  legislator,  to  serve  the  world  at  large  in  such 
matters  if  at  any  time  in  his  power,  and  whenever  it  can  be  done  with- 
out being  at  the  cost  or  to  the  injury  of  his  own  country,  or  fellow-citi- 
zens,  but  not  otherwise.    In  this  statement  he  acquiesced. 

I  shall  make  no  further  effort  to  enlarge  on  the  isubjectof  this  report, 
as  there  remained  altogether  but  little  for  me  to  sav,  unless  I  fell  into 
tiie  error  of  repeating  some  of  the  facts  or  figures,  &c.,  contained  in  the 
inclosure  herewith.  I  therefore  conclude  after  adding  the  following 
few  tabular  statements,  viz : 

Destination  of  the  exports  of  sugar  from  Java  in  1685  and  during  ike  first  ten  months  of  16^. 


Whithor  exported. 


KetberlaDds 

England  and  canal  for  ordeia 

America 

AoBtraUa 

Fianee,  Medfterranean  porta,  Sto. 
China 


Total. 


18(5.  188G. 


PicuiM. 

89.58a 
4. 103,  SSI 

70,190 

153, 8«4 

2,201,280 


0,577.483 


PicuU. 

a,  020 

2.108.464 

44.836 

57.294 

1.212,233 

312,872 

3.803,168 
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Imports  biff  and  Hie  consumption  of^  heet^root  sugar  in  the  Dutch  refina^et  if»  188&  i 
during  the  first  eltren  months  of  1886. 


DotcriptioiL 


Foreign  prodaot. 
Home  product... 


18SS. 


KOofframs.  |  JTi 
101,750,000  !     74. 
15.500.000       22. 


Extent  of  beet-root  sugar  culture  of  Europe  in  1885-80  and  1886-'87y  accordim^f  to  rcttit 
and  estimates  of  Mr.  Licht,  of  Magdeburg, 


Cocm  tries. 

1885-'88. 

iss^n. 

Tons, 
823.081 
298.407 
377.032 
537. «» 
48.421 
37.000 

47S.W 

a,  mi 

su,m 

2,124.301 

2.SBKm 

Oorraany 

Fraoco 

Austria 

UuAflia 

Belffium 

Netherlamla.  aad  otiiers . 

Total 


The  followiu^  are  comparative  statements  of  price  notations  of  sagir 
in  1S85  and  1886,  in  the  Dutch  market,  per  100  Icilograms: 


MonthB. 


January . . 
February . 
March.... 

April 

May 

Juno 

July 

August  — 
September. 
October.... 
November 
Deoonber . 


Jara  sugar  (No.  14 
basis). 


1885.       I 


FloHnt. 

IS* 

ifi 

22 

to  23 

23 

221 

to  23 

24 

24 

it 

to  23 

to  23 

Fiorina. 
21  to  22 
21        21i 


10 
19 
20 
18 
18 
18 
18 


2U 
20 
2L 
19 
19 
19 
10 
18 
17 
17 


Beet-root  sugar. 


1885. 


Florim. 
12  to  14 
131  IS 
141  15} 
141  16i 
15f  20| 
181   20i 


17 

m 
m 
m 

lej 


19^ 

19 
184 
19 


188& 

Florins. 
lGitol9 
15|      17i 
141      10 
14|      101 
14        16 
12t      13| 
131      141 

m    uh 

131      141 

12i      131 
131      13i 


Refined  sagar. 


1885. 


Florins. 
nitoJOl 
?5J 


m 

19- 

19 

2U 

20 

20J 

23 

23} 

m 

22 

20i 

234 

23 

24 

20 

»« 

19 
2(^ 

22 
2lf 

Fhrim 

»lt»ai 

19 

2»J 

UI 

3» 
3% 

18 

SN 

!?» 

3 

17| 

^ 

nl 

t^ 

"4 

14 

17 

«< 

m 

Rl 

17 

tH 

Amsterdam,  January  28,  1887. 

Sir  :  Beferring  to  oar  letter  of  15th  last  mouth,  we  uow  beg  to  oflfer  yoo,  mccordia; 
to  your  wishes,  some  informatiou  as  to  the  Dutch  sugar  trade  during  18S6,  hopiii; 
they  may  prove  available  for  your  consular  report  covering  said  year. 

lu  order  to  put  away  one  of  the  impediments  to  the  imports  of  cane-sugar  from  o«r 
own  colonies  (Java  and  Surinam)  for  refining  purposes,  a  bill  has  been  passed,  on  ihs 
29th  of  August,  1886,  which,  leaving  unaltered  the  figure  of  1^  per  cent,  for  waste  od 
refining  beet-sugar,  allows  2^  per  cent,  on  refining  cane-sugar  in  lieu  of  the  lipsr 
cent,  havine;  existed  for  the  latter  description  up  to  said  date. 

Before  thfo  bill  was  submitted  to  the  Chambers,  Dutch  refiners  had  pointed  out  ia 
their  Government  that  in  their  practice  2^  per  cent,  had  already  proved  insaffieieot 
to  cover  the  loss  on  refining  cane-sugar,  as  well  as  li  with  beet-sugar,  although  tliit 
percentage  is  more  adapted  to  the  practical  out-turn  than  the  first  named,  nnd  HaX 
of  course  the  bill  could  not  realize  the  prospects  intended  by  the  Government. 

As  suggested  by  the  refiners,  the  increase  of  1  per  cent,  has  had  no  effect,  only  1.103 
tons  of  cane-sugar  having  been  imported  in  1886,  almost  entirely  for  the  retail  tnde, 
f.  e,,  as  raw  sugar  for  direct  home  use,  Dutch  refiners  preferring  beet-sugar  as  nv 


material  with  an  lUlowance  of  1^  x>er  cent,  to  cane  with  2i  per  cent.    The  qpt 
whether  cane-sugar  can  be  imported  for  refiners'  use  properly  is  not,  in  the  mk  plaeS) 
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dependiDg  on  the  allowance  being  raised  quite  up  to  the  yirtaal  waste  on  refining, 
bat,  above  all,  is  coherent  with  our  Datch  auty  system  to  this  e£ESoct,  that  Java  sugar 
cannot  get  within  the  reach  of  the  Dutch  refiners  as  long  as  the  actual  duty  system 
prevails  or  until  the  suicar  duty  is  being  repealed. 

Aocordinff  to  the  official  returns,  the  quantity  of  duty-paid  raw  sugar  imported 
during  18B6  amounted  to  87,015  tons,  supplied  by  the  followiug  countries,  viz : 

Tons. 

Belgium - 42,034 

Germany  and  Austria 40,5(36 

United  Kingdom 028 

Java 439 

•Surinam 664 

All  other  countries * 2,684 

87,015 
Further  raw  beet-sugar  grown  in  the  Netherlands 26,621 

113,636 

The  yield  in  loaf-sugar  and  bastards  of  these  can  be  estimated  at  about 100  000 

To  which,  adding  loaf-sugar,  candy  bastard : 

Toot. 

The  import  of  foreign  refines  in  1886 6,648 

The  stock  in  bond  of  refines  on  ultimo  1885 9,163 

15,811 

115,811 
From  which,  deducting  loaf-sugar,  candy,  and  bastard : 

Tons. 

Exports  of  Dutch  refines  in  1886* 75,368 

Stock  in  bond  ofrefines  ultimo  1886 3,612 

78,980 

Balance 36,831 

This  represents  our  home  consumption  in  1886,  being  per  inhabitant  about  8|  kilo- 
grams (population  of  the  Netherlands,  4,400,000). 

Our  imports  of  raw  and  refined  and  our  exports  of  refined  have  been  during  the  last 
years  as  follows : 


Years. 


1885 
188i 
1883 
1882 
1881 
1880 
1879 
1878 
18n 


lUwim. 
porU. 

Imports  of 
leflnad. 

nn$. 

139.882 
180.283 
121.222 
95,394 
107.023 
118.884 
104.888 
100.005 
102,154 

Ton$. 
4,024 
4,807 
2.797 
1,898 

............ 

Exports  of 
refilled. 


Toiu. 
80.801 
02.047 
72,140 
02.820 
82.820 
80,470 
09,488 
05,541 
03.050 


Up  to  the  Ist  of  September,  1884,  duty  on  raw  has  been  levied  according  to  its 
color;  on  said  date  this  wrong  system  has  been  abolished  and  a  more  rational  one  in- 
troduced, based  on  the  (assumed)  real  yield  of  raw.  This  yield  was  arrived  at  by 
analysis,  the  polarizations-deerees,  less  four  times  the  ash  and  twice  the  glucose, 
indicating  a  theoretical  yield,  from  which  li  per  cent,  was  deducted  to  cover  the 
(assumed)  waste  on  refining ;  the  balance  left  being  considered  by  the  fisc  to  be  the 
real  factory-yield  in  white  dry  loaf-sugar,  on  which  a  duty  is  assessed  of  27  Dutch 
florins  per  100  kilograms. 

On  export  a  drawback  is  allowed  to  the  same  amount,  and  on  import  an  equal  sum 
is  imposed,  say  in  both  cases  27  Dutch  florins  per  100  kilograms  for  loaf  sugar  or 

*  This  quantity  has  found  an  outlet  to  the  United  Kingdom,  53,267  tons ;  Belgium 
(chiefly  in  transit  to  River  Plate),  13,160  tons ;  Scandinavia,  3,310  tons ;  Ctormany  and 
Switzerland,  4,653  tons;  France,  250  tons;  other  countries,  728  tons;  toi;al,^5.r''^ 
tons.  Digitized  by  VjOO' 
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other  wbit^i  dried  goods,  and  for  bastards  proportionately  lower.      This  tjmes. 
taxation  has,  however,  been  mnch  objected  to  by  our  refiners  on  aceomit  at^mt^ 
instances,  the  1^  per  cent,  not  being  quite  up  to  the  waste  inenrred  on  refinias.^. 
of  the  coefficient  foarforash  not  being  sufficient  (the  trade  allow  five  timea).    H- 
claims  for  better  factors  have,  however,  not  been  agreed  to  by  the  GovenuMBt 

By  the  introduction  of  this  system  any  bounty  formerly  existing  has  diMiy 
and  the  proceeds  collected  from  the  sugar  duty  by  our  Government  have 
ably  advanced.    The  revenue  from  this  source  was  as  follows : 

[Duty,  27  florins  por  100  kilograms  loaf-sagar.] 


Years. 

•           1 

]880 

FloHns.    I 

7,991,000  i  >              .... 

1885 

7,860,000  1 

5.847,000 

6,272,000 

7,405,000 

0,488.000 

5,873,000 

6,541,000 

6,491,000 

6,133,000  1 

un  iiolanxafin  h»> 

1884 ^ 

1888 ; 

1882    

1881  

1880 

S  On  color  basis. 

1879 

1878 r -- 

1877 

^ 

In  a  note  placed  by  your  Department  at  Washington  under  yonr  report  oC  »• 
Dutch  sugar  trade  covering  1885,  the  observation  has  been  made  tliat  there  is  a  st 
apprehension  in  representing  your  Government  to  give  a  bounty  on  exported  refea 
only  a  drawback  being  allowed.  The  rectification  is  correct.  However,  if  ve  m 
well,  the  very  drawback  (of  2.82  cents)  included  a  large  bounty,  as  the  redoeed^ 
of  2.60  cents  still  leaves  a  fair  benefit  to  your  exporting  refiners.  To  show  ibk,  r. 
beg  leave  to  submit  to  you  the  following  calculations  of  the  relative  results  of  tS 
drawback  system  in  your  country  and  ours. 

The  comparison  is  based  on  the  Dutch  drawback,  being  the  right  eqnivaleat  rf* 
duty  assessed  on  raw,  and  of  course  not  leaving  an  export  bonus  whatever  to  Ds^ 
refiners. 

In  both  cases  are  taken  100  pounds  beet-sugar,  first  runnings,  containing  Xi^ 
crystallizable  sugar,  I^.IS  ash,  and  0^.00  glucose. 

DUTCH  SYSTKM. 

Polarization g&:.i 

Loss 4  times  1°.I5  ash V.V...    4-.** 

Less  neglected  fractions  (on  an  average) 0:.* 

Theoretical  yield i g(j:> 

Less  H  percent,  for  waste  on -refining ' V.V.V,,.    f!i 

1^ 

Duty  on  100  pounds  raw  of  the  above  quality  is  settled  by  export  of  89.06  poia> 
white,  hard-dried,  refined  sugar  (loaves,  crushed,  granulated,  or  any  other  Sbat 
On  sirup  drawback  is  not  allowed. 

UNITED  STATES  SYSTEM. 

Duty, 

75°      polarization,  at  1.4  cents  per  pound |1# 

20*^.5  polarization,  at  0.4  cents  per  pound •..1.^!*       ai 


950.5 


Drawback, 


Loaf-sugar  yield,  89. 05  pounds,  at  2.6  cents,  less  1  per  cent.  =  2.574 ,^ 

Sirup,  7. 70  pounds  =  0.534  gallons,  at  4  cents --. ..  TlttK 

Waste,  3.25 


100.00  pounds ...PiQJIized.byJW.QQgj.^..    S»3135« 
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Acoordinglj  an  export  of  89.05  poonds  white  ensar  (loaf,  &o.)  settles  the  refiners' 
debt  for  dntj  on  100  pounds  raw,  and,  including  his  drawback  on  sirup,  stUl  leaves 
him  a  bounty  of  9.35  cents  per  100  pounds  raw,  equal  to  10.52  cents  per  100  pounds 
refined,  or  about  3i  per  cent,  of  the  actual  value  of  sugar.  A  similar  result  the  Ameri- 
can refiner  arrives  at  on  melting,  instead  of  ''  first  runnings,"  **  seconds,''  either  cane 
or  beet,  not  exceeding  No.  13,  Dutch  color-standard,  raw  sugar  upwards  of  No.  13  be- 
ins  unavailable  for  his  use  on  account  of  its  relatively  high  taxation. 

If  you  wish  us  to  exhibit  the  two  latter  cases,  we  are  quite  ready  to  do  so;  we  here 
abstain  from  it,  Icifraid  of  getting  long-winded. 

Although  the  reduced  rate  of  your  drawback  has^  to  the  benefit  of  American  tax- 
payers, materially. reduced  the  exportation  of  American  refines,  nevertheless  it  con- 
tinues remunerative  to  your  refiners,  and,  to  put  the  drawback  on  a  level  with  the 
Dutch  one,  2.50  cents  woiild  do.  Euabled  by  a  drawback  of  2.82  cents,  American  re- 
finers delivered  at  less  than  the  price  of  production  in  1886  to  British  consumers  about 
75,000  tons,  representing  a  boon  of  more  than  ^(500,000  tendered  by  the  American  na- 
tion to  the  United  Kingdom ;  the  imports  of  Dutch  refines  into  the  latter  country 
during  1886  amounted  to  53,267  tons,  which,  chiefly  owing  to  the  American  competi- 
tion, could  only  find  buyers  at  unremunerative  rates,  and,  although  in  the  latter  part 
of  1886  American  imports  have  considerably  declined,  this  falling  off  has  been  largely 
counterbalanced  by  supplies  from  Bussia,  Germany,  Austria,  and  France ;  these  coun- 
tries are  now  racing,  by  means  of  export  premium  and  at  the  expense  of  their  respect- 
ive tax-payers,  as  to  whom  the  greatest  loss  will  impart  in  supplying  the  British 
consumer  with  his  sweetening  commodity  at  less  than  cost-price.  Of  course,  this 
race  keeps  prices  down,  and  although  raw  frequently  assumed  an  upward  tendency, 
the  improvement  soon  came  at  a  stand-still,  owing  to  the  refined  market  continuing 
not  paying  to  the  refiners.  On  this  account  the  margin  between  raws  and  refines  on 
an  average  was  insufficient  to  the  Dutch  refiners  all  the  year  round.  The  distance 
between  the  London  prices  of  88  cents  raw  beet  sugar  free  on  board,  Hamburg  and 
Dutch  crushed  (superior  brands)  in  bags  of  100  kilograms  has  been,  on  an  average,  as 
follows : 


Tears. 

Differ. 

ence  per 

ewi. 

Importa  of 
American  re- 
fines (aboat). 

1883 

-          -.  J 

s,  d* 

5    0 
5    4i 
3  10| 
*    4| 

Tom 

0,000 

1884 

02,000 

1885                           

115,000 

1880. 

75,000 

In  the  last  times  rumors  have  circulated  as  to  the  probability  of  the  American  sugar 
duties  being  repealed;  if  so,  it  would  prove  of  immense  importance  to  the  sugar* 
trade  of  the  world. 

Sugar  freed  of  duty,  the  60,000,000  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  would  in  a  very 
few  years  consume  2,000,000  tons  a  year,  and  largely  in  this  way  contribute  to  cure 
the  *'  mal-aise,''  caused  by  the  gigantic  production  of  raw,  far  beyond  the  actual  re- 
quirements. 

Artificial  support  of  the  European  Governments  has  led  to  this  over-production ;  it 
is  killing  the  industry  which  it  was  supposed  to  benefit,  as  the  decrease  of  sugar-value 
cannot  be  counterbalanced  by  the  most  liberally-granted  subsidy  supportable  for  any 
budget.  A  great  number  of  Russian  and  Austrian  factories  are  ruined ;  Grerman  ones 
are  unproeperous,  Dutch  and  Belgian  growers  severely  complain. 

For  the  time  it  is  the  French  sugar-makers  only  which  are  flourishing,  an  enormous 
bounty  being  granted  them,  their  fisc  leaving  duty  free,  four  out  of  the  10  kilos  ex- 
tractable  fix>m  100  kilos  of  roots.  How  long  is  this  gleam  of  prosperity  to  last  t  The 
first  step,  although  not  the  right  one,  has  boon  made  already  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  In 
order  to  cure  the  sufferings  of  her  treasury  (chiefly  owins  to  the  sugar-subsidizing), 
France  intends  raising  sugar  duty  with  10  francs  per  100  kilograms  (^60  instead  of  50) 
and  the  due  sugar-yi^d  with  1  per  cent.  (7  por  cent,  instead  of  6  per  cent.),  but,  on 
doing  so,  apparently  drawback  should  be  proportionately  raised.  Exports  of  refines 
must  increase,  and  the  amount  of  drawback  get  again  larger,  to  this  effect,  that  a  con- 
.siderable  part  of  the  higher  duty  and  yield-proceeds  be  absorbed,  that  for  the  home 
consumers  the  price  of  sugar  (which  in  France  is  already  twice  as  dear  as  in  England) 
must  StUl  farther  enhance  and  for  the  consumers  abroad,  to  the  contrary,  still  Sirther 
cheapen.* 

*  The  amount  of  sugar  duty  collected  by  the  French  treasury  was,  during  18%, 
169,290,182  francs ;  1886, 123,052,000  francs ;  decrease  in  1886,  46,238,182  francs.  The 
exports  of  refined  by  France  amounted  in  1885  to  69,805  tons ;  1886,  to  97,100  tons; 
increase  in  1886,  27,295  tons.    These  figures  need  not  be  commented  upon ! 
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The  actual  sitaation  cannot  be  of  long  duration,  we  soppoee,  viewing  at  tbo  dis- 
tressed state  of  the  European  budgets. 

The  sugar  question  could  bo  radically  solyed  by  universal  abolishment  of  tbo  eo^r 
duty,  but  this  revenue  being  indispensable  to  most  states,  the  solution  simply  is  im- 
IK>ssible  on  this  account. 

We  are  perhaps  slowly  reaching  the  point,  when  the  various  eonntries  interested 
can  form  a  new  drawback  convention  on  the  basis  of  a  duty  on  the  raw  beet  roots, 
with  a  drawback  based  on  an  assumed  yield  of,  say,  10  per  cent.,  this  yieid  to  be  raised 
or  lowered  at  stated  intervals  by  mutual  consent. 

The  above-mentioned  *'mal-aise''  has  also  severely  afflicted  our  sngar-growinn^ 
colony,  Java. 

In  order  to  assist  the  Java  sugar  industry  (not  the  industrials)  a  bill  has  been  voted 
by  our  Chambers,  in  December  last  year,  purporting:  Suspension  during  five  years  of 
the  export  duty  of,  say,  30  Dutch  cents  per  100  kilograms  of  sugar ;  suspension  during 
five  years  of  the  land-tax,  viz,  to  the  amount  of  50  per  cent,  in  behalf  of  the  growers 
on  grounds  belonging  to  the  Government,,  and  100  per  cent,  on  behalf  of  the  growers 
on  private  grounds.  These  allowances  ore  requiring  an  expenditure  of  1,960,000 
Dutch  florins  a  year,  or  rather  decreasing  the  colonial  revenue  with  said  sum  or  there- 
about. 

Estimating  a  Java  crop  at  375,000  tons,  the  relief  amounts  to  0.5:)  Dutch  florins  per 
100  kilograms,  equal  to  about  10  cents  per  100  American  pounds.  The  character  of 
this  assistance  is  by  no  means  a  proteotional  one. 

Imposing  export  duties  is  an  anachronism ;  they  ought  to  have  been  repealed  in  our 
colonies  long  since,  but  under  the  prevailing  circumstances  a  repeal  has  become  most 
urgent,  not  only  because  export  duty  was  a  wrong  and  an  injury  to  our  Java  sn^ar- 
growers,  but  also  because  it  now  is  an  impediment  to  holding  their  ground  against 
the  bounty-fed  European  sugars ;  its  appeal  of  course  is  an  act  of  justice  and  of  wise 
economy. 

For  the  Dutch  Indian  Government,  being  owner  of  the  greater  part  of  the  oreal 
under  cultivation  for  sugar-growing,  the  continuance  of  the  sugar  factories  is  of  im- 
mense importance ;  decay  would  disable  tenants  to  pay  their  land-rent ;  its  temporary 
sublation  or  reduction,  to  the  contrary,  may  perhaps  enable  them  to  overtide  the 
hard  times  now  prevailing  and  to  settle  later  on  the  due  lease,  including  the  one  for 
which  payment  has  now  been  deferred  for  five  years,  and,  last  not  least,  sugar-makers 
continuing  at  work,  pauperism,  discontent,  and  rebellion  amongst  the  numerous 
Javanese  population  employed  by  the  factories  are  being  prevented  to  the  very  benefit 
of  the  Government  and  of  the  welfare  of  our  colony. 

Wo  trust  the  above  particulars  will  have  some  interest  to  yon ;  if  so,  we  shall  l)o 
pleased  at  their  getting  mention  in  your  consular  report,  especially  the  comparative 
results  of  tbo  American  and  Dutch  drawback  systems. 

If  you  wish  us  to  give  any  further  elucidations  we  are  always  quite  ready  to  do  so. 
We  are,  sir,  yours  traly, 

De  Hollandsche  Suiker  Raffinadery. 
J.  PEELEN. 
J.  H.  G.  FERMAN. 

D.  Eckstein, 

Consul  of  the  United  States  of  Amerioaj  Amsterdam. 

THE  DIAMOND  INDUSTRY  AND  TRADE  AT  AMSTERDAM  IN  1886. 

Whilst  diamonds  have,  and  always  retain,  a  certain  intrinsic  value, 
whilst  their  quality  is  not  impaired'by  age,  climate,  or  from  other  caoses, 
and  though  they  are  a  species  of  property  which  can,  to  almost  any 
amount,  be  put  away  for  safe-keeping  so  conveniently,  yet  it  is  claimed 
that  the  diamond  industry  and  the  trade  in  the  article  do  not  escape 
the  mutations  to  which  other  industries  and  general  commerce  are  al- 
ways subject 

Whatever  at  any  time  has  a  widespread  effect,  favorable  or  otherwise, 
upon  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises,  operates  upon  and  affects 
to  about  an  equal  degree  the  industry  and  trade  in  question. 

This,  it  is  said,  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  during  the  past  five 
years  (1882-'86),  as  the  prevailing  general  condition  of  the  several  coun- 
tries whereiu  markets  are  usually  and  principally  sought  and  found 
determined  every  rise  and  fall  in  the  demand  for  the  article,  and  brought 
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Gash  buyers  are  said  to  enjoy  an  advantage  of  at  least  from  4  to  0 
per  cent,  on  purchases  made  here. 

The  aggregate  amount  earned  or  paid  in  wages  to  the  workmen  in 
the  different  branches  of  the  diamond  industry  at  Amsterdam  is  repre- 
sented to  me  to  amount  to  about  7,500,000  florins,  or  $3,000,000  per 
annum,  reckoned  on  the  scale  of  last  year's  operations. 

From  this  sum  must,  however,  be  deducted  the  rather  considerable 
amount  of  expenses  which  are  incurred  by  polishers  for  use  of  moving- 
power,  and  for  the  privilege  of  plying  their  trade  in  the  diamond  fac- 
tories, or  which  they  incur,  in  many  cases,  at  their  homes  on  the  same 
account. 

To  obtain  the  true  figures  of  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing the  finished  brilliatit  out  of  the  rough  diamond  is  extremely 
difficult,  as  a  great  many  cleavers  and  cutters  as  well  as  polishers  work 
at  their  homes. 

The  only  estimate  I  could  procure  states  that  it  may  safely  be 
assumed  that  from  7,000  to  8,000  individuals  are  at  the  present  time 
interested  here,  in  one  way  or  another,  in  the  industry  under  consid- 
eration, and  in  the  business  of  purchase  and  sale  of  rough  and  finished 
goods. 

The  wages  paid  to  or  earned  by  the  various  classes  of  workmen,  or 
for  cleaving,  cutting,  and  polishing,  have  been  on  a  downward  scale  for 
the  last  five  years  or  so,  and  this  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  constant 
increase  in  the  number  of  workmen,  which  would  show  that  the  inex- 
orable law  of  demand  and  supply  exerts  itself  in  this  case  as  well  as  in 
others. 

As  it  is  not  very  hard  to  learn  one  or  the  other  of  the  processes  of 
the  trade,  and  as  under  an3'ways  favorable  circumstances  the  diamond 
workers,  generally  and  comparatively,  find  themselves  somewhat  better 
situated  than  workmen  in  other  trades,  there  appears  to  be  a  never- 
ceasing  accession  to  the  number  of  apprentices.  If  this  continues  to  be 
the  case  much  longer  there  would  seem  to  be  but  poor  prospects  for 
them  in  the  near  future ;  and  this  the  more  so  as  there  exists  amongst 
the  diamond  workmen  here  no  recognized  organization,  and  as  they 
are,  up  to  the  present,  nearly  defenseless  against  the  manufacturers. 

Tbe  above  remark,  based  upon  the  written  statement  of  one  of  the 
principal  manufacturers  here,  seems  noteworthy  on  tlfttt  account,  and, 
further,  because  it  is  so  entirely  contrary  to  the  at  present  almost  every- 
where prevailing  order  of  things. 

The  exports  of  diamonds  from  Amsterdam  to  the  United  States,  in 
so  far  as  their  value  is  known  to  me  through  the  certification  of  invoices 
at  this  consulate,  amounted  to  $1,378,542.78  in  1886;  to  $347,527.33  in 
1885 ;  to  $262,402.39  in  1884 ;  to  $227,763.86  in  1883 ;  and  to  $397,865.11 
in  1882. 

The  above  figures  are,  however,  far  from  representing  the  actual 
value  of  all  the  diamonds  which  have  been  in  either  one  of  those  years 
purchaser!  by  Americans  or  for  their  account,  an<^  which  have  been 
shipped  to  New  York  and  to  other  places  in  the  United  States. 

For  many  purchases,  aggregating  a  large  sum  annually,  invoices  we 
never  presented  for  certification  at  this  consulate,  but  the  goods  are 
either  forwarded  to  Paris  or  London  or  taken  upon  the  person  of  the  buy- 
ers or  owners,  and  invoices  for  them  are  presumably  brought  to  our 
consulates-general  in  those  cities  and  there  certified. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  practice  is  irregular,  if  not  unlawful, 
and  that  in  any  event  it  involves  a  violation  of  the  Treasury  regulations. 
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The  deliveries  for  conversion  took  place  so  quickly  that  at  the  end  of 
November  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  old  4  per  cent,  issue  re- 
mained outstanding  for  exchange. 

The  new  rate  of  interest,  3}  per  cent,  went  into  force  on  the  Ist  of 
July,  1886. 

The  Government  issued  paid-up  scrips,  which  arc  soon  to  be  exchanged 
for  the  new  obligations. 

The  denominations  of  the  new  bonds  are  12,000,  6,000, 1,200, 1,000, 
500,  and  100  florins,  with  interest  coupons  attached,  payable  half-yearly, 
Ist  of  April  and  1st  of  October.  The  interest  is  payable  not  only  in 
Holland,  but  provision  is  made  for  its  payment  at  Paris,  London,  Ber- 
lin, and  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

The  Government  has  assumed  the  obligation  not  to  convert  the  new 
3^  per  cent,  debt  during  the  next  ten  years. 

It  is  generally  considered  here  that  the  conversion  of  the  Dutch  4 
per  cent,  national  debt  is  one  of  the  most  successful  and  promptly  per- 
fected financial  operations  which  have  taken  place  in  Europe  latterly. 

THE  NATIONAL  DEBT. 

The  national  debt  of  the  ^Netherlands  consists  of: 

Ilorias. 

(1)  losciiptions  in  the  Pablio  Ledger  (Groothoek)  of  the  2^  per  cent. 

Dational  debt  to  a  nommal  capital  of 630,593,300 

(2)  Inscriptloiis  in  the  Public  Ledger  of  the  3  per  cent,  national  debt 

to  a  nominal  capital  of 94,642,850 

(3)  Inscriptions  in  the  Public  Ledger  of  the  3^  per  cent,  national  debt 

.  and  3i  per  cent,  obligations,  issued  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  May  9, 1886,  Staatsblad  No.  102,  together  representing  a  nomi- 
nal capital  of 348,085,000 

(4)  Three  and  one-half  per  cent,  obligations  of  the  late  Amortization 

Syndicate,  to  a  nominal  capital  of 9,243,000 

Total 1,082,564,150 

Oil  the  entire  national  debt  the  annual  interest  amounts  at  present 
to  31,104,723  florins. 

BEVENUE  AND.  EXPENDITUBES. 

The  estimated  national  revenue  amounted  for  1885  to  115,7G4,17G 
florins,  and  for  1886,  to  120,149,065  florins ;  and  the  estimated  amount 
of  national  expenditures  was  135,614,355.875  florins  in  1885,  and  132,- 
543,648.035  florins  in  1886.  This  shows  that  in  both  years  the  expend- 
itures exceeded  the  revenues ;  the  deficit  amounting  to  19,850,179.875 
florins  in  1885,  and  to  12,394,583.935  florins  in  1886. 

According  to  a  statement  before  me,  and  which  I  suppose  to  be  cor- 
rect, the  appropriations  for  the  national  service  of  the  current  year 
(1887)  are  as  follows: 

Florins. 

Royal  household 660.000.00 

State  establishments  and  royal  cabinet 616,007.00 

Department  of  foreign  affain 681,151.00 

Department  of  Justice 5,059,769.00 

Department  of  interior 10,l83,0ia00 

Department  of  navy 6,454,182.60 

National  debt 33,871,314.28 

Department  of  the  treasuty 23,323,244.83i 

Department  of  waS: 20,354,016.00 

Department  of  ^ater- works,  trade,  and  industry 23,666,896.21 

Department  of  colonies 1,310,506.43 

Uuforeseen  expenditures «  60.000.00 

Digitized  by  V^  — 

Total 126,220.097.  35i 
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There  was,  for  instance,  the  mania  of  conyersions:  Government  converted^  everf 
town  and  townlet  thought  necessary  to  follow  its  example,  and  many  a  capitalist  was 
compelled,  not  to  have  nis  income  diminished  more  than  he  conld  afford,  to  take  to 
securities  of  inferior  quality  but  bearing  a  higher  interest.  Besides,  the  unoertain 
political  situation  in  Europe  induced  many  to  invest  their  capital  in  America,  which 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  European  difficulties  and  in  the  long  run  can  only  profit  by 
them. 

Consequently,  upon  the  low  price  of  money  both  in  America  and  here,  the  prices 
of  first-class  railway  bonds  had  risen  considerably,  so  that  these  for  some  time  already 
did  not  yield  as  much  interest  as  before,  and  were  not  in  request  any  more  for  invest- 
ment. Under  those  circumstances  it  is  easily  to  be  accounted  for  that  bonds  of  a 
slightly  specnlativo  character,  but  yielding  a  satisfactory  interest,  found  a  ready  re- 
ception here ;  thanks,  however,  to  the  enormous  progress  and  development  every- 
wuero  in  America  such  investments  have  proved  very  profitable. 

In  the  meantime  the  construction  of  so  many  new  lines  of  road,  especially  west  and 
south  of  Chicago,  is  viewed  here  with  some  distrust,  as  it  is  feared  that  the  competi- 
tion which  these  constructions  are  sure  to  create  must  finally  lead  to  renewed  tarifly 
wars,  the  fatal  consequences  of  which  have  been  so  deeply  felt  here. 

But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  considered  that  these  constructions  are  not  undertaken, 
as  formerly,  by  feeble  companies,  but  by  very  powerful  ones,  who  are  able  in  case  of 
need  to  maintain  the  new  lines  for  a  considerable  time  out  of  their  own  purse;  so 
that  at  the  worst  a  reduction  of  dividends  is  to  be  expected,  and  that  in  a  country 
which,  like  the  United  States,  has  such  enormous  resources  to  fall  back  upon,  and  is 
.  not  overwjeighted  by  surplus  popukition  and  military  charges,  in  many  respects  some 
greater  risk  mav  be  taken  than  in  our  overburdened  and  politically  much  and  coo- 
fitantly  menaced  Europe. 

PETROLEUM  IN  HOLLAND   IN  1886. 

From  a  printed  statement  before  me,  which  I  believe  to  be  entirdy 
correct,  thongh  it  is  not  official,  bat  published  by  the  prominent  firm  of 
M.  &  B.  De  Monchy,  of  Rotterdam,  i  observe  that  the  consamption  of 
petroleum  in  Holland  has  farther  increased  by  about  36,000  barrels  in 
1886  as  against  1885,  and  that  its  increase  has  been  steadily  in  progress 
for  a  number  of  years  last  past,  the  same  having  amounted  to  but  315,000 
barrels  in  18/8,  whilst  about  542,000  barrels  have  been  consumed  in  this 
country  in  1886. 

But  it  is  not  owing  so  much  to  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  the 
article  as  to  that  in  the  reexportation  of  the  same,  that  the  trade  therein 
has  been  so  progressive  during  the  past  year.  This  refers  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  port  of  Rotterdam,  where  formerly  existing  great  obstacles 
to  the  convenient  and  cheap  approach  to  the  city  are  said  to  have  been 
entirely  obliterated,  and  where  the  new  water- wny  now  affords  ample 
facility  for  vessels  of  almost  any  draught  to  come  with  full  cjirgoes  up 
to  the  wharves  of  the  port  without  difficulty. 

As  a  part  of  the  result  of  the  improvement  in  this  respect  it  is  claimed 
that  the  petroleum  trade  increased  as  it  did  iast  year,  so  that  the  im- 
ports amounted  to  nearly  600,000  barrels,  of  which  about  55  per  cent^ 
or  nearly  300,000  barrels,  were  reexported. 

It  is  even  stated  that  the  setting  in  of  so  considerable  and  sharp  a 
competition  against  Bremen,  Qamburg,  and  Antwerp  in  handling  the 
article  in  question,  or  so  much  of  it  as  is  calculated  to  reach  German 
markets,  is  now  attracting  general  attention  at  those  ports  and  has  in- 
duced the  German  Government  to  reduce  the  freight  rates  for  the  trans- 
portation of  petroleum  30  per  cent,  on  certain  Government  railways. 
This,  as  I  understand,  is  more  especially  done  in  order  to  favor  and  pro- 
(^ect  the  port  of  Bremen  in  retaining,  if  possible,  it^  petroleum  trade* 

The  total  imports  at  Rotterdam  increased  in  18S6  by  about  65  i)er 
cent,  as  against  1885,  and  about  155  per  cent,  as  against  1884. 

The  deliveries  show  a  very  much  similar  result  In  1886  they  in- 
creased by  about  40  per  cent.^  against  1885,  and  byiahqat  JL40  p^ 
centas  against  1884.  ^  ^'^'^^^  ^v  ^^OOglv 
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The  matter  shall  contiuue  to  receive  my  attentioD,  and  anything  inter- 
esting or  noteworthy  and  rel&ting  thereto  will  be  reported. 


' 

Conaumption  of  petroleum 

til  Holland. 

Year. 

Barrels. 

,       Year. 

BunU. 

1886 

542,000 
600,000 
505,000 
470,000 
425,000 

1881... 



360.009 

1885 

1880 

1884 

1870 

326,  MO 

1883 

1878 

1882 

Import-  end  deliveries  of  petroleum  at  Rotterdam  and  Ameterdamf  each  j/ear,  from  1878  to 

1»86,  inoktiive. 


Botterdam. 

Amsterdam. 

Years. 

1881.... 
1880.... 
1870.... 
1878.... 

Botterdam. 

Yeara. 

Imports. 

DeUv 
eries. 

Imports. 

Deliv. 
erles. 

Imports. 

DeUv- 
eries. 

Imports. 

eries. 

1886 

1885 

1884 

1883 

1882 

BarreU. 

•594, 610 
357. 102 
234,515 
104. 736 
292,600 

BarreU. 

•657, 088 
305. 845 
233,413 
221,011 
23-2,  OCO 

BarreU. 
817. 052 
208,000 
205.000 
211.300 
189.573 

BarreU. 
310. 2U2 
237,000 
252, 000 
235,353 
180,877 

BarreU. 
193,285 
215, 071 
189,850 
210,298 

BarreU. 
204,000 
206,460 
199.880 
215,872 

Barr^*. 
100,329 
217,051 
150.209 
133,683 

205.934 
194,414 
156.379 
110.  l» 

*These  imports  include  aboat  27,000  barrels  landed  at  Vlissingen,  and  abont  29,000  barrels  delirered 
at  that  port. 

OLEOMABOABINE   IN  HOLLAND  IN  1886. 

The  American  share  in  the  trade  and  consumption  or  use  of  "  marga- 
rine'^ in  artificial  bntter-making  in  Holland  continues  to  be  an  impor- 
tant interest,  which  it  would  seem  to  behoove  our  manufacturers  of  the 
article  to  guard  and  foster  most  carefully  if  they  desire  to  retain  or 
enlarge  it,  as  the  oil  is  now  produced  in  ever-improving  qualities  in 
Austria,  Hungary,  France,  and  Russia,  from  all  of  which  countries  it 
is  said  to  be  imported  into  Holland  in  apparently  increasing  quantities. 

As  to  the  quantity  imported  from  the  XJnited  States  in  1886, 1  have 
consulted  a  number  of  printed  and  written  statements  emanating  and 
received  from  parties  prominently  identified  with  transactions  in  mar- 
garine, but  hardly  any- two  of  them  agree  thereon.  The  lowest  esti- 
mate I  have  seen  puts  the  imports  of  last  year  at  114,000  tierces,  and 
the  highest  at  121,480  tierces,  or  about  18,300,000  kilograms. 

In  the  absence  of  any  official  records  being  kept  or  statistics  on  the 
subject  published,  I  am  unable  to  determine  what  really  are  the  true 
and  correct  figures  representing  the  imports  during  the  past  or  anj*  one 
previous  year,  or  whether  they  increased  or  decreased  in  1886  as 
against  the  preceding  year  or  years. 

Eegarding  the  quantities  of  European  margarine  which  found  their 
way  into  Holland  last  year  or  during  any  given  previous  period,  it  cau 
only  be  stated  that  in  the  aggregate  they  are  very  large,  but  that  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  and  furnish  even  an  approximately  correct  esti- 
mate of  them.  At  any  rate  those  most  intimately  conversant  with  the 
matter  claim  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so. 

From  a  statement  on  the  subject,  published  at  Vienna,  I  quote  as 
follows : 

The  transactions  (  Umsatze)  of  Earopeab  margarine  in  Holland,  iu  188C,  amounted  to 
46,500  tierces.    This,  however,  refers  only  to  such  transactions  as  are  actnaUy  known, 
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NORWAY. 

Report  of  Consul  Oade. 

From  the  tables  on  the  foreign  trade  of  Norway  for  the  year  1882^ 
published  a  few  months  since  by  the  central  statistical  bureaa  at  Chn- 
tiania,  it  appears  that  the  tot-al  valae  of  the  commerce  between  tk 
United  States  and  the  Kingdom  of  Norway  during  the  said  ym 
amounted  to  7,770,700  kroner,  equal  to  $2,082,548,  of  which  7^3Ci^ 
kroner,  or  $1,973,364,  represented  the  imports  from  the  United  Statck 
and  407,400  kroner,  or  $109,183,  the  exports  from  Norway  to  the  United 
States.    Against  these  figures  we  find  the  following: 


Yean. 

Importa. 

Esporta. 

Tate: 

1884 

Kroner. 
6,482,700 
6,185,700 
2.569,900 
2,080.000 
1,900,500 

Kroner. 
diH.lOO 
30G.900 
106,500 
46,800 
164.600 

Knmr 

1883   

C.4flS,l* 

1882 

2.*3I.I^ 

1881 

a.flr.M 

1880 ^ 

X0C5.3 

We  see  a  rapid  and  considerable  development  of  the  commerca! 
transactions  between  the  United  States  and  Norway,  due  principally  k^ 
the  direct  line  of  steamers  established  in  1882  between  this  country  ao^ 
the  port  of  New  York.  All  the  foregoing  figures,  taken  from  the  oi- 
ciaJ  Norwegian  returns,  give,  however,  an  incorrect  estimate  of  the  eo» 
merce  which  has  gone  on  between  the  two  countries.  The  customs  re 
turns  in  Norway  give  only  the  direct  shipments  from  the  United  St»to 
as  imports  from  America,  and  consequently  no  inconsiderable  part « 
the  imports  put  down  in  the  tables  under  the  heads  of  Great  Biitaic 
and  other  countries  actually  belong  to  the  imports  from  the  Unibeii 
States.  On  the  other  hand  several  important  Norwegian  export  ir 
tides,  particularly  fishery  products  and  wood  pulp,  have  often  be» 
shipped  via  English  ports,  and  are  accordingly  set  down  as  exports  tt 
Great  Britain. 

In  examining  the  invoice  book  of  the  consulate  I  find  that  the  vahv 
of  the  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  from  this  consular  diaCnc: 
alone  amounted  in  1885  to  341,350  kroner,  or  $91,481,  a  sum  almoA 
equal  to  the  total  value  of  the  exports  from  the  whole  of  Norway  a^ 
cording  to  the  official  returns.  As  the  exportation  of  all  kinds  of  fish- 
ery products  to  the  United  States  was  considerable  from  the  ocMtfuhr 
district  of  Bergen  in  1885, 1  would  estimate  the  aggregate  exx>ort8  fitm 
Norway  to  America  at  about  800,000  kroner,  or  $214,400.  ConskleriBf 
the  large  importations  of  American  goods  via  England  and  Germaoj. 
I  think  that  the  imports  from  the  United  States  to  Norway  in  1885  mij 
be  estimated  at  about  9,000,000  kroner,  or  $2,412,000.  The  commertt 
between  America  and  Norway  during  the  past  year  would  then  le^ 
sent  an  amount  of  near  10,000,000  kroner,  or  over  $2,500,000. 

The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  principal  articles  imp<Hied 
from  and  exported  to  the  United  States  from  Norway  in  1885,  witili  addi- 
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ion  of  quantities  (weights)  and  valaes^  as  given  by  the  Norwegian  sta- 
ustical  returns : 

Imports  from  and  eacporU  to  the  United  States  in  1885. 
IMPORTS. 


ArtiolM. 


QoADtity. 


Value. 


>al ted  beef  and  pork kJloKrams. 

Matter do... 

Vhoat 100  kilogramii. 

Yheat  floor do... 

)thor  gMina—malzo do... 

Ingar .kilograms. 

Jimp do... 

l?obacco do... 

rmits,  vegetables do... 

7ottOD do... 

tlanafoctaros  of  metal do... 

.leather do... 

'otroleum do... 

tlannfactures  of  wood 

hiiliDg  vessels register  tons.. 

.K>corootives  and  machinery 

Carriages,  instmments,  and  watches 

Sundries 


Total  . 


810.804 

228,810 

7,210 

0,670 

16^814 
227,240 
237,490 
120,457 

00,858 
438.760 

11,200 

030,420 

087,720 

100.000 

1,206 


Kroner. 

2.247.900 

297,500 

102.500 

120^700 

176.000 

71.400 

380.400 

162.100 

26.700 

421, 200 

19.500 

1,075.300 

1,013,600 

106.400 

03,300 

106.000 

24.800 

40,700 


7.363.300 


EXFOBTS. 


lorses 

>ri6dflsh  (stookilsh) kilograms. 

lerrings heotoliters. 

Hhernsh  (anchovies) do... 

)fcher  animal  food  (cheese) 

^odUveroil heotoliters. 

tVood  palp : 

Dry kilograms. 

Moist,  50  per  cent  water do... 

3ook8 

(ondries 

Total 


5 

138,770 

5.033 

633 


572 

7.000 

3,760.900 

2.810 


300 
53.700 
63.600 
15^800 
11.700 
31,200 

207.000 
18,800 
6.700 


407.400 


The  director  of  the  statistical  bureau  gives  in  his  introduction  to  the 
»bles  on  the  trade  of  Norway  in  1885  an  interesting  general  review  of 
;he  condition  of  trade  in  that  year.  I  beg  to  submit  an  extract  of  this 
•eview : 

The  aggregate  weight  of  the  merchandise  sold  between  Norway  and 
breign  countries  in  1885  was  reported  to  be  3,071,000,000  kilograms,  of 
;?hich  1,422,600,000  kilograms  were  imports,  and  1,648,400,000  kilograms 
exports. 

The  total  value  of  the  foreign  commerce  was  estimated  at  247,500,000 
kroner,  of  which  the  imports  represented  a  value  of  145,600,000  kro- 
ner, and  the  exports  101,900,000  kroner.  Of  the  latter  4,200,000  kro- 
aer  were  re-exported  foreign  products. 
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The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  weight  and  value  cC 
the  Norwegian  foreign  trade  for  the  last  ten  years : 


Tear. 

Weight 

Valae. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

• 

TotaL 

Imports. 

Exports. 

TteL 

1876 

1877 

187H 

KilogratM. 

915,700,000 

1, 182, 500, 000 

963, 200, 060 

951.200,000 

1,069,100,000 

1,167,600,000 

1,224,400,000 

1, 303, 300,  OOO 

1, 327, 100, 000 

1,422,600,000 

1, -rjiv.'i^MjHM) 
1,  'Mr.,  TiHi,  iioo 

1,  ::'<i'J,  40'.i,  IIOO 

1,  1^'A  liHi.  1)00 

l,i:>\,  ti'M.iJOO 
l,:.r:!,-ji..M,iO0 
l,(;7s,(.iia,  lOO 
l.Ol'.i,  liijo,  1,100 

2,  lit',  1)11(1;  OOO 
1,  im,  400,  DOO 

KilogratM. 
2, 842, 200, 000 
2,550,200,000 
2,225,600,000 
2, 183. 300, 000 
2.523,200,000 
2,750,800,000 
2,002,400,000 
2,999,200,000 
3,430,000,000 
3,071,000,000 

Krotur. 
167,400,000 
189.800,000 
140,400,000 
132,200,000 
150,000.000 
165,000.000 
160,500,000 
161.300,000 
158,800,000 
145,600,000 

Krotier. 
118.100,000 
109, 100, 000 
91,000,000 
89,200,000 
108, 700, 000 

tss!Sim 

1879 

2£L,mk.m 

IggO 

s»S« 

1881 

1882 

1883 

120.900,000  '       a8^MLt« 
122.900,000  .      2Sa.«L« 
116,100,000  .       2T7,Ml«> 

1884 

1885 

112.200.000  i     m,mm 

101,900,000          347.  SAW 

^ 

The  foregoing  figures  show  that  the  quantity,  or  weight,  of  tiie  m&- 
chandise  sold  between  Norway  and  foreign  countries,  which  had  rapitlh 
and  continually  increased  during  the  year  1879-'84,  did  fall  off  a  litrb 
in  1885  from  the  preceding  year,  though  equal  to  any  of  the  previoa? 
years.  Relating  to  the  imports  the  increase  went  on  also  in  18S5,  chiei.^ 
owing  to  the  increasing  consumption  of  coal.  The  quantity  of  export- 
appears  on  the  othet*  hand  with  much  smaller  figures  than  in  1884,  whid 
is  principally  owiog  to  the  circumstance  that  the  exportation  of  ict, 
which,  in  1884,  had  increased  exceptionally,  did,  in  1885,  nhriak  to  tbt 
usual  quantity.  The  exportation  of  lumber  in  1885  was  also  somewtiac 
smaller  than  usual.  Of  ice  a  decline  of  393,000  tons  (1  toa=l,O00  kife>- 
grams),  and  of  lumber  of  78,000  tons  is  noticeable,  while  an  increa^  of 
17,000  tons  appears  in  the  other  export  articles. 

The  value  of  the  foreign  commerce  in  1885  shows  the  considerabk 
decrease  of  32,000,000  kroner,  or  nearly  llj  per  cent,  in  the  average 
value  of  the  commerce  lor  the  past  four  years.  As  compared  with  18j>1 
the  decrease  of  the  imports  was  13,200,000  kroner,  and  of  the  cxpor^^ 
10,300,000  kroner.  This  falling  off  is  chiefly  due  to  the  decline  of  \J^ 
prices  of  many  articles. 

The  balance  of  trade  in  1885  was  not  favorable  to  Norway.  The  vain? 
of  the  imports  exceeded  by  43,700,000  kroner  the  value  of  the  exports 
a  deficit  hardly  covered  by  the  revenue  of  the  shipping.  The  i^ross  in 
come  of  this  industry  was,  in  1882  and  1883,  estimated  at  over  100,000,09^ 
kroner,  but  fell  off  in  1882  and  1884  to  80,000,000  aud  93,000,000,  and 
in  1885  to  85,000,000.  About  the  half  of  the  latter  sum  was  proba^ 
bly  the  net  profit  of  the  shipping  of  the  year.  In  addition  to  this  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Norway  pays  annually  large  sums  to  foreip 
countries  as  interest  of  public  loans  contracted  by  the  Governm^t 
the  Landed  Bank,  and  her  communities.  The  two  former  alone  have  to 
pay  about  0,500,000  kroner  annually  as  interest  of  loans.  Some  few 
items  may,  perhaps,  reduce  the  unfavorable  balance  of  trade,  and  tbe 
amount  spent  hero  by  foreign  tourists,  and  estimated  at  nearly  5,000,OUd 
kroner,  may  be  mentioned. 
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UfPOBTS  OF  OBBBALS. 


Amongst  the  principal  imports  the  cereals  come  first  in  importance. 
The  importation  of  these  articles  was  as  follows : 


Ye»n. 

Qaantity. 

Value. 

TMn. 

QoftnUty. 

Yalae. 

18A0 

HtcUfUter*. 
8,102,000 
8,409,000 
8.199,000 

Kroner. 
87,410.500 
41,840,700 
83,188.800 

1 
1888  .. 

• 

HMtoKUrt. 
8,431^000 
8,870,000 
8,778.000 

Kroner. 
84,678,600 
81,669,100 
81,896,000 

1881 

1884 

1862 

1885 

The  period  of  1876-'80  showed  an  annual  average  importation  of  grains 
of  3,433,000  hectoliters,  of  valae  36,900,000  kroner,  and  the  period  of 
1881-'85,  3,439,000,  of  value  34,550,000  kroner.  The  quantity  imported 
ia  1885  exceeds  thus  considerably  the  consumption  of  an  average  year, 
but  the  value  of  the  imported  grain  was  much  less  than  usual  owing  to 
the  very  low  prices.  The  avemge  price  of  rye,  the  principal  kind  of 
grain,  was,  during  the  years  1870-'80,  estimated  at  16  kroner  per  100 
kilograms  (the  grain  delivered  in  Norwegian  ports),  but  in  1885  the  price 
was  quoted  as  10.80  kroner,  or  about  32  per  cenc  lower.  As  the  country 
in  1885  imported  about  174,000,000  kilograms  of  this  kind  of  grain  it 
appears  that  they  saved  about  9,000,000  kroner  by  the  decline  in  the 
price  of  this  sole  article. 


IMPOSTS  OP  MANUPACTUBEB  ABTIOLBS. 

Next  in  importance  to  cereals  comes  the  large  class  of  goods  which 
'  is  styled  manufactured  or  dry  goods.  We  find  that  the  imports  of  this 
'    class  were  as  follows: 


Yean. 

Qaantity. 

Valae.     | 

Years. 

Qaantity. 

Valae. 

1880 

KUograme. 
4,800,800 
5, 504, 400 . 
5,759,700 

Kroner. 
23, 707. 500 
25. 907, 100 
26.925^400 

1888 

KUogrtme, 
5.840,200 
0,501,500 
0,039,000 

Kroner. 

24,889,100 

20,265,900 

1881 

1884 

1882 

1885 

22,490,900 

The  quantity  of  these  goods  steadily  increased  during  the  years  1880 
to  1884,  while  1885  shows  a  slight  decline  as  compared  with  the  previ- 
ous year.  The  value,  which  in  1874  had  reached  33.400,000  kroner,  the 
importation  being  6,000,000  kilograms,  has  on  the  otner  hand  since  then 
fallen  off  considerably.  This  can  be  accounted  fot  not  only  by  the  far 
higher  prices  of  these  articles  during  thac  period  but  also  by  the  fact 
that  the  consumption  of  more  exi)en8ive  goods  was  then  much  larger. 
The  average  value  of  1  kilogram  of  dry  goods  has  fallen  off  from  5.50 
kroner  in  1874  to  4.94  kroner  in  1880;  from  4.04  kroner  in  1884  it  went 
down  to  3.73  kroner  in  1885. 

The  importation  of  groceries  or  colonial  products,  which  are  next  in 
rank  among  the  imports,  was  as  follows: 


Year. 


1881 
1882 
1883 


Qaantity. 


KUograme. 
26, 930.  OiK) 
20,929,000 
20.210,000 


Value. 


Kroner. 
18.375.000 
18,  ll»9, 000 
17,241,000 


423  a— No.  «0 13 


Years. 


1P84. 
1885. 


Qaantity. 


KUograme. 
30,908,000 
27,116,000 

Digitiz 


Valne. 


Kroner. 

16,718.000 

14.622,000 
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Eelatiug  to  the  quanrities  of  the  ituports,  we  see  that  they  were  ot  i 
general  increase  until  1885.  The  prices  had,  on  the  other  hand,  gote 
down  80  much  that  the  valne  of  the  groceries  imported  had  not  f  < 
many  years  been  so  low  as  in  1885,  when  it  only  amounted  to  14,600.^  « 
kroner  against  20,200,000  in  1871-75,26,000,000  in  1878,  and  18,500,ti^ 
in  1878-'81. 

The  importation  of  some  important  articles  of  this  class  doriog  tk- 
last  five  years  was  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Coffee 

Sugar 

Sirup 

Tobacco  leaves 


1881. 


1882. 


Kilograms. 
7. 603,  OUO 
9, 393, 000 
4, 957, 000 
1,928,000 


Kilograms. 
0, 993.  OUO 

10, 223, 000 
4, 972, 000 
1, 714. 000 


1883. 


Kilograms 
7, 994, 000 

10. 981, 000 
5, 4.58, 000 
1,761,000 


1884. 


Kilagravns, 
7,  372,  000 

12,896.000 
5,083.000 
1,  918.  000 


7.m?- 

4.5Hf 


The  importation  of  coffee  was  in  proportion  the  largest  in  1885,  bo: 
sugar  and  sirup  show  a  great  falling  off. 

Next  to  the  foregoing  classes  of  imports  come  two  other  classes  ot 
articles,  viz,  provisions  and  hardware,  each  class  representing  a  sumti 
from  10^000,000  to  12,000,000  kroner.  Among  the  former,  beef,  port 
and  butter  are  the  chief  articles. 

Norway  produced  once  herself  more  than  sufficient  beef  and  port 
and  about  the  year  1850  she  only  needed  annually  to  import  500,iV* 
kilograms  of  these  articles  from  foreign  countries,  but  lately  the  ia 
portation  has  been  as  follows : 


Years. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Years. 

Quantity. 

Valte 

1881 

Kiiograms. 
6,935,400 
4, 797, 500 
6,996,700 

Kroner. 
4,883,600 
3,648,400 
5,105,200 

1884 

Kilograms, 
5.744.000 
7.460.000 

1882   

1885 

4,XM.i^ 

1883 

Tbe  country  needs,  aocordingly,  under  ordinary  circumstaDces,  a  so]*- 
ply  from  abroad  of  6,000,000  or  7,000,000  kilograms  of  meats.  TiK 
imports  were  larger  during  the  years  1877  to  1879,  viz,  8,OOO,00U  o: 
8,500,000  kroner,  which  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  extensive  railrofrl 
building  then,  going  on. 

The  imports  of  butter  have  during  the  last  years  increased  a  little  in 
quantity  but  decreased  in  value.    The  importation  was : 


Years. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Years. 

Quantity. 

Valw. 

1881.., 
1882.. 



Kilograms. 
3,511,200 
3,319.500 
3,188,500 

Kroner,    i 

5.909,000  1    1884 

5.590,400    ,  lfi«.'i 

Kilograms. . 
3,467,000 
3,789.000 

1 

Krs0»r 

1883... 

5, 101,  500 

In  this  connection  it  maybe  noted  that  quite  large  lots  of  Norwe<rii£ 
butter,  chiefly  margarine  butter,  have  been  exported  since  1878.  Tfie 
exoortation  of  this  article  had  declined  from  1,667,800  kilograms  (2,501,  W 
kroner)  in  1880  to  1,051,080  (1,524,100  kroner)  in  1882,  but  has  sincf 
been  on  the  increase,  and  rose  in  1884  to  1,990,000  kilograms  (2,586,4<w 
kroner),  and  to  1,627,400  kilograms  (1,952,800  kroner)  in  1885. 
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The  value  of  iron  and  hardware  imports  in  1885  amonnted  to  10,593,000 
:roner,  of  which  5,364,000  kroner  represent  raw  and  half  manufactured 
Lietals,and  5,229,000  kroner  manufactured  metals.  In  the  former  class 
>ig-iron,  steel,  bar-iron,  and  sheet-iron  come  in  for  3,651,000  kroner,  and 
k  weight  of  33,077  tons,  against  29,368  tons  in  1882,  and  18,578  tons  in 
880.  Pig-iron  had  fallen  off  from  19,000  tons  in  1877  to  10,395  tons  in 
.885,  but  the  imports  of  bar-iron  and  sheet-iron,  respectively  16,217  and 
»,C06  tons,  were  quite  as  large  as  in  any  previous  year,  188;^  excepted. 

The  imports  of  brandy  and  spirits  have  fallen  off  considerably  during 
he  last  years,  and  the  exports  have  at  the  same  time  increased  so  much 
-hat  they  even  exceeded  the  imports  during  the  years  1879-'83.  The 
bllowing  table  will  show  the  proportion  between  the  imports  and  the 
exports  of  these  articles: 


Yean. 


Bnuidy  «nd>  'Brandy  and,  ^yS^Tta 

•PWt^     1  ScrVent        -P*"^       percent      ,,^„°^h 
I  atrengtb. 


Imports. 


I 


Exporta. 


Increaae  + 
or  de- 


per  cent 
8trenf;tb. 


876 
877 
878 
879 

880 
881 

.882 
88:1 
884 
.S65 


Liter*. 

4, 195. 000 

8,291,000  I 

2,226,000 

922,000 

848,000 

875.000 

823.000 

880,000 

913.000 

854.000 


LiUri. 

6,460,000 

5.052,000 

3,892,000 

1, 213, 000 

1,085,000 

1.109.000 

1,000,000 

1,102,000 

1, 154, 000 

1,039,000 


LiUri. 
34.000 
16,000 
577,000 

1, 870, 000 
782,000 

1  655,000 
774,000 
856,000 
549,000 
492,000 


Literi. 

34.000 

16,000 

804,000 

2.783,000 

1,163,000 

2.490,000 

1, 102, 000 

1,247,000 

813,000 

768.000 


Liters. 

+6.420,000 

+5, 036, 000 

+2, 498,  OOO 

-1,570,000 

-78,000 

-1,387,«M>0 

-102,000 

-145,000 

+341,000 

+271,000 


The  home  production  was,  in  1875, 5,244,000  liters,  and  rose  gradually 
Lintil  1879,  when  it  reached  7,762,000  liters.  Since  then  it  has  again 
fallen  off,  and  was,  in  1885, 6,569,000  liters.  The  domestic  consumption 
)f  brandy  during  the  last  year  was  estimated  at  about  6,340,000  liters, 
)r  3.3  liters  per  each  individual,  which  is  a  trifle  less  than  the  average 
igare  for  the  previous  four  years. 

The  importation  of  illuminating  oils  (petroleum  and  paraffine  oi))  was 
rery  large  in  1885,  viz,  10,417,000  kilograms,  though  it  did  not  reach 
the  figure  for  1884,  which  was  the  largest  year  in  this  trade. 

The  domestic  consumption  of  this  article  was  as  follows : 


Yeara. 


Quantity. 


RUogram$. 

1878 5,8o3.00o;   1883. 

1881 :    8,087,000  ;    1884. 

882 I    8,700,000   (  1885. 


Years. 


Qaantitv. 


KUogramt. 
8,831.000 
9, 783. 000 
10, 603, 000 


The  consumption  has  continually  increased,  but  the  prices  have 
steadily  declined.  The  10,700,000  kilograms  consumed  in  1885  have, 
therefore,  probably  not  cost  the  country  more  than  the  5,900,000  kilo- 
grams  imported  in  1878. 

The  importation  of  coal  in  1885  amounted  to  8,261,000  hectoliters, 
estimated  at  7,766,000  kroner.  The  quantity  exceeded  that  imported 
in  1884,  which  had  shown  the  highest  figure  up  to  that  timp^^^^  LjOOQIC 
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The  purchase  of  foreign  steamers,  which  iu  1882  had  been  mach  largv 
than  in  any  previous  y<^ar,  has  fallen  off  much ;  which  appears  finom  the 
following  comparative  table: 


Yean. 

Num- 
ber. 

Keifistcar 

tODA. 

VbIw. 

1881 

19          6,MS 
33         14.  MS 

23             A  701 

Krmtr. 
2.452.W 

3,3K«« 

1882 

1883 

1884 

19 
7 

5,592 
2.834 

1886 

If  all  import  articles  are  divided  into  two  large  classes,  imports  in- 
tended for  consumption  and  imports  intended  for  industrial  purposes, 
the  results  of  the  importation  during  the  past  tea  years  will  be  the  fol- 
lowing: 


Yean. 


Imports  iii< 
tended  for 
domestio  con- 
sumption. 


1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 


122, 900. 000 
139, 000. 000 
104, 200. 000 
98, 800, 000 
113, 600, 000 
122, 500,  000 
110,  000,  000 
114, 200,  000 
110,400,000 
101, 800,  000 


Imports  in- 
tended for 
indastrial 
purposes. 


Kr<mtr. 

44,  fKio,  000 

5U,  siji*,  000 
3)},  I4ii>j:i00 

ay,  -j-io  ooo 


,  [ii:n 


37 

4lf.  ^OlA 

47,  H>U, 
4rt, 


43t  ^>^h  ^ 


Total. 


Imports  in 

tended  for 

domestio 

consomp- 

tion. 


Kroner. 
167,400,000 
189,800,000 
110, 300, 000 
132. 200, 000 
150, 900, 000 
165,000.000 
160, 500. 000 
161,300,000 
158,800,000 
145, 600, 000 


I 


Percent. 
73.4 
73.2 
74.2 
74.7 
75.3 
74.2 
69.1 
70.8 
69  0 
60. 9 


ImpoTti  ia- 
tended  fc? 
indostriij 


BereemL 

9if 
2li! 

3ai 


The  exports  of  I^orway  for  the  years  1866  to  1885  may  in  regaid  to 
their  values  be  classified  thus : 


Years. 


1866-70* 
1871-'75* 
1876-'80* 
1881-85* 

li-81 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 


Products 
of  forestry 
and  wood 
industry. 


Kroner. 
31,040,000 
44.  950, 000 
38,  800, 000 
42, 860, 000 

44,  910, 000 

45,  800,  000 
43,  800,  OCO 
40,  520,  000 
39, 160,  000 


Fishery 
products. 


Kroner. 
33, 330, 000 
41,790,000 
43, 140, 000 
42, 920, 000 
50, 160, 000 
47, 070, 000 
42,730,000 
39,  720, 000 
34,  920.  000 


Other  I  Be-export- 
Norway  ed  foreign 
articles.         goods. 


Kroner. 

8, 070, 000 
16,920,000 
19, 120, 000 
26, 080, 000 
24, 030, 000 
26. 900.  000 
26, 480,  000 
29. 340, 000 
23,680,000 


Kroner. 

840.000 
2,569,000 
2, 310. 000 
2, 970, 000 
1,830.000 
3, 100. 000 
8, 130. 000 
2,620,000 
4, 180, 000 


Total. 


Kremer. 
73,28»,«« 

103.sm«tf 
114.83iC«« 

i2^9n.«» 

ll«.lM.«it 
112.aBIC«l 
•101.9M,C« 


*  On  an  average. 

The  two  principal  export  articles,  timber  and  fish,  which  about  the 
year  1865  amounted  to  about  nine-tenths  of  the  aggregate  exports*, 
have  during  the  last  years  amounted  to  a  little  above  seven-tenths.  As 
compared  with  the  former  years,  their  value  has  certainly  riseu ;  bat  ii 
has  been  stationary  since  1870,  while  the  value  of  the  other  exports  has 
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increased  cousiderably.    At  percentage  rate  the  distribntion  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  exports  was  as  follows: 


Yeais. 


Timber  and 

fishery 
producta.  ' 


other     •  Reshlpped 
prodaots.  l      goods. 


TotaL 


1871-75* 
1876-'80* 

18S1 

1882 

1863 

1884 

1885 


Per  cent 
b7.0 
81.7 
79.2 
74.5 
7&6 
75.6 
74.6 
71.6 
r2.6 


PereenL 
11.0 
15  e 
18.6 
22.0 
10.0 
21.0 
22.8 
28.2 
28.8 


Percent. 
1.1 
2.4 
2.2 
2.6 
1.6 
2  5 
2.7 
2.8 
4.1 


Pereent 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


*0n  an  average. 

It  is  chiefly  dae  to  the  single  article,  ice,  that  some  decline  in  the  per- 
centage of  other  exports  besides  timber  and  fish  appeared  in  1885.  Of 
this  article  an  nnnsaally  large  quantity  was  exported  in  1884|  and  sold 
at  very  profitable  prices.  In  1885  the  exportation  fell  off  again  to  its 
normal  point. 

Of  the  value  above  given  of  the  Norwegian  forestry  products  exported 
in  1885,  namely,  39,160.000  kroner,  31,236,000  kroner  belong  to  timber, 
properly  speaking,  5,664,000  kroner  to  wood  palp,  and  1,802,000  kroner 
to  matches. 

Exports  of  Hmher  during  ike  ten  years  1876  to  1885. 


Years. 


Planed 
timber. 


\  Reg.  tone. 

1876 1    144,190 

1877 158,270 

1878 1    182,108 

1870 164,770 

1880 183,654 


1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1886. 


227,088 
234,044 
247,667 
238,064 
246^036 


Sawed 
timber. 


Beg.  tone, 
340,604 
814,186 
210, 106 
176,808 
246,648 
228,061 
268,484 
244,160 
243,020 
236^  OU 


Hewn 
timber. 


Reg,  tone. 
134.672 
101,470 
07,846 
102,134 
106,628 
80,016 
66,486 
66,166 
60,856 
60^441 


Bofond 
timber. 


leg.  tone. 
240,846 
107,282 
106,420 
Kr7,417 
200,780 
280,420 
278,620 
808,007 
807,826 
242,666 


Staves. 


n,: 


Ktone, 
1,864 
28,161 
27,016 
26,148 
80,061 
84,406 
34,626 
43.077 
88,060 
8J,028 


Firewood. 


Reg.  tone. 
42,680 
31,121 
36,832 
20,406 
20,676 
31,102 
36,750 
40,100 
80,206 
42,406 


Beg.  to 
082. 


Total. 


tone. 
664 
830,608 
787,014 
706,868. 
805^206 
881.001 
018,800 
046^166 
080,231 
860,887 


The  qnantity  of  the  exported  timber  was  smaller  in  1885  than  in  any 
of  the  previous  five  years,  and  was  less  by  49,000  register  tons  than  the 
average  imports  for  the  years  1881-'85,  bat  40,000  register  tons  larger 
than  the  quantity  for  the  years  1876-^.  The  exports  of  sawed  and 
planed  timber  have  daring  the  last  years  generally  been  somewhat  over 
480,000  register  tons,  after  having  reached  502,500  tons  in  1882,  the 
largest  qnantity  exi>orted  since  1873  and  1874,  when  it  rose  to  570,000 
and  550,000  register  tons,  respectively. 

Of  planed  timber  a  somewhat  larger  average  qnantity  was  exported 
daring  the  last  years  than  of  sawed  timber,  while  in  1877  the  proportion 
was  one- third  of  planed  to  two-thirds  of  sawed  timber.  The  exports  of 
hewn  timber,  i.  e.,  beams,  &c,  have  steadily  declined,  and  amounted  in 
1885  to  not  much  more  than  one-half  of  the  average  exports  of  the  years 
1876-'80,  and  to  one-third  of  the  average  exports  of  1871-^75.  Also  the 
shipping  of  mining  timber  and  pit-props  was  smaller  than  in  the  years 
immediately  preceding.  Digitized  by  <^OOgle 
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The  prices  which  timber  brought  in  1885  were  still  lower  than  tb«» 
of  1884,  the  difference  being  1  or  2  kroner  per  register  ton.  The  prict? 
of  1885  were  nearly  equal  to  those  of  1879,  after  having  risen  coDsder 
ably  in  1880-'82. 

The  exportation  of  wood  pulp,  which  in  1875  still  amounted  to  ock 
8,540  tons,  valued  at  683,000  kroner,  has  during  the  last  six  je;ir> 
amounted  to  the  following : 


Years. 

QaaDtity. 

Vftlne. 

Years.                |  QaaDtity.          Tah^. 

1880 

Tom. 
26,055 
42,800 
58,884 

Kroner. 
2, 345, 000 
4.280.000 
4,008,000 

\       Tons,              Krwmgr. 
1883 70  464           4.8ia.ta 

1881 

1882 

1884 1           70.G10          4,7S« 

1885 90,781          SsSiM 

This  article  has  within  some  years  acquired  considerable  importaDar, 
and  notwithstanding  the  declining  prices  the  quantities  of  export  hs^\ 
increased  steadily  and  considerably.  In  the  years  1884  and  1885  akwe 
the  exports  rose  from  70,000  to  90,800  tons. 

In  regard  to  the  other  large  class  of  Norwegian  export  articles,  tbe 
fishery  products,  it  has  already  been  shown  in  former  statistical  puldici- 
tions  that  the  years  18^2  and  1883  were  remarkable  for  a  quite  anasiial 
decline  in  the  exports  of  all  the  more  important  fishery  products,  «£<! 
that  an  exceptional  rise  in  the  x:>rices  brought  at  the  same  time  the  valor 
to  the  level  of  the  most  prosperous  years.  The  next  year  gave  a  qaitr 
different  result,  showing  an  increase  of  the  quantities  and  a  falling  off 
in  the  prices.    About  the  same  was  observed  also  in  1885. 

The  exportation  of  klipfisb,  or  cured  fish,  the  principal  product  of  tlie 
large  fisheries,  was  as  follows : 


Years. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Yean. 

Qoantitf. 

Valu. 

1881 

1881 

KOogrmma. 
41,919,000 
40,1-J0,000 
91,43P.000 

Kr*ner. 
16, 012, 000 
17.658.000 
16,041.000 

1884 

1885 

KUogran^ 
37.6661.000 
37.37S.0OO 

Exwmr 
U18&M 
11,U7.« 

1888 

1 

In  regard  to  the  quantity,  an  increase  of  nearly  6,000,000  kilograms  is 
noticeable  from  188^  to  1885,  but  as  the  average  prices  have  at  tiw 
same  time  fallen  off  from  51  to  32  ore  per  kilogram,  or  about  38  per  cent, 
the  value  of  the  exports  shows  much  lower  figures. 

We  observe  the  same  proportion  in  the  exportation  of  stockfish  (dried 
fish).    The  exports  amounted  to  the  following: 


Yean. 

Qaaotity. 

Value. 

Years. 

QMHitity. 

ValM. 

1881 

KiiografM. 
18, 870, 000 
14, 907. 000 
10, 907,  UOU 

Kron&r.    i 
0,135,000  * 

1  1884 

KUoarmmM, 
18,875.000  . 
16.830.000 

1 

Krwmer. 

Ig82               

fl,  727, 000  ; 
5, 488,  OOU 

; 

,  1885 

5.,mw 

1883 

1 

Of  roe,  64,000  hectoliters,  valued  at  1.246,000  kroner,  were  8hlppe«i 
in  1885,  against  40,000  hectoliters,  of  value  1,525,000  kroner,  iu  l6Jvi 
The  price  had  fallen  off  from  38  to  19.50  kroner  per  hectoliter,  or  ueirly 

one-half.         •  #     r\r\n\c> 
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The  market  also  for  cod-liver  oil  has  been  very  dull  daring  the  last 
year,  and  especially  for  tlie  finer  qualities.  While  steam-refined  medi- 
cinal cod-liver  oil  brought  on  an  average  180  kroner  per  hectoliter  in 
1883,  it  was  valued  at  95  kroner  in  1881,  and  at  62  kroner  in  1885. 
Other  medicinal  cod-liver  oils  had  fallen  off  from  115  kroner  per  hec- 
toliter to  G5  kroner  in  1884,  and  48  kroner  in  1885.  Clear  fish  6il  de- 
clined from  60  to  48  kroner  in  1884,  and  40  kroner  in  1885,  &c. 

The  total  shipments  of  the  different  kinds  of  fish  oils  were  as  fol- 
lows: 


Yean. 

Quantity. 

Valae.     | 

Yean. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1880 

Hectoliters, 
169.000 
125.000 
101,000 

1 
Kroner,    i 
5. 2»5, 000  ' 
5, 438. 000 
5,883.000 

1888 

HeUolUers. 
83.000 
125, 000 
147,000 

Kroner. 
4, 430, 000 

1881  ... 

1884 

5.700,000 

1882  ... 

1885 

5,228,000 

In  the  value  given  for  1885,  whale  oil  amounting  to  969,000  kroner 
(1884,  773,000  kroner)  is  also  included. 

The  exports  of  herring,  which  had  fallen  off  from  1,091,000  hectoliters, 
valued  at  16,280,000  kroner,  in  1881:  and  664,000  hectoliters,  valued  at 
11,567,000  kroner,  in  1883,  amounted  to  741,000  hectoliters  in  1884,  of 
a  value  of  10,556,000  kroner,  and  to  698,000  hectoliters,  of  a  value  of 
8,129,000  kroner,  in  1885. 

The  24,000,000  kroner,  which  according  to  the  foregoing  statements 
make  the  total  value  of  the  other  Norwegian  exports,  besides  fishery 
products  and  forestry  products  (wood  pulp  and  matches  included),  em- 
brace  a  large  quantity  of  rather  different  articles,  none  of  which  bear 
any  comparison  in  importance  with  the  two  said  principal  articles,  but 
which,  however,  are  every  year  increasing  in  number  and  importance. 
The  subjoined  list  gives  an  enumeration  of  all  the  articles  whose  export 
value  in  i885  exceeded  400,000  kroner: 


Articles. 


Value. 


Artiolea. 


UallB 

Skin*  

Butter 

Woolen  goods 

Ores  

Papor  and  pasteboard 

Oats 

Ice 


Kroner. 
2,631,000 
2, 461, 000 
1,053.000 
1, 020,  OOU 
1,372,000 
1,005.000 
807.000 
7W7,0U0 


Condensed  milk 

Copper  and  old  metal 

Coiton  goods 

Glassware... 

Nickel  ore 

Sole-leather 

Hewn  stone 


Value. 


Kroner. 
005,000 
670,000 
553,000 
496,000 
485^000 
472,000 
468,000 


Besides  the  foregoing  articles  horses  are  also  exported,  probably  to 
an  amount  of  over  400,000  kroner.  In  1884  apatite  was  exi)orted  for 
710,000  kroner  (1885,  168,500  kroner),  beer  for  637,000  kroner  (1885, 
381,000  kroner),  and  blubber  for  636,000  kroner  (1885,  71,000  kroner). 
Tlie  cause  of  the  considerable  falling  off  in  the  latter  article  is  probably 
that  the  blubber  was  for  a  great  part  boiled  to  oil  in  1886  and  imported 
in  that  form. 

Of  smaller  exports  maybe  noted  books,  machines,  linen  goods,  cotton 
yarn,  yarn  of  linen  and  hemp,  game,  carraway-seed,  bran,  preserved 
food,  rags,  linseed  and  rape-seed  oil,  oxalicacid,  iodine,  bricks,  and  lamps. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  remarks  on  the  commerce  of  Norway  in 
1885, 1  beg  to  subjoin  a  table  showing  the  values  of  her  trade  with  the 
difierent  foreign  nations  for  the  years  1884  and  1885.     Digitized  by  CiOOQlC 
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Coantries. 


Germany 

Great  Britain 

Sweden 

RnMia  and  Finland 

Denmark 

Coantriee  oat  of  Europe — 

Holland 

France 

Spain 

Beljg^om 

Ita^and  Austria 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Total  ( 


1884. 


Arofwr. 

45,781,000 

42, 101, 500 

17,457.000 

15, 704, 000 

18, 046, 800 

7, 889, 700 

5,404.800 

5,540,400 

518,800 

2,670,600 

428,100 


1885.       I       1884. 


Kroner, 

41.666,400 

87,852.900 

16.830.600 

16.338,800 

11.069,800 

7,057,500 

4.828,800 

4,663,200 

403,500 

2,877,000 

806,000 


I 


Kroner. 
15,272,000 
87,274,100 
18.041.500 
4,255,800 
6,001,000 
2,418.400 
5.371.500 
0, 527, 400 
11.827.000 
8, 760, 000 
8,084,000 


1885. 


Kroner, 
12.136.800 
84. 182. 100 
13.060.406 
2,775.500 
4,872,000 
8.700.300 
6,416,100 
7,840,000 
10,087,000 
4.005,400 
2.024,200 


1884. 


1I& 


Kroner. 
61.053.800 
79.875.600 
80.409.400 
10. 050. 800  1 
10.137,300 

0. 753. 100 
10.776,800 
15,076^800 
U,  022. 000 

6,461,400 

8,610,400 


15.  !♦!,•* 


Trade  of  the  principal  Norwegian  ^tiee  in  1885. 


atiea. 


Christiaiiift . .  • . . 

Bergen 

Trondljeai 

The  other  cities 

Total 


Imports. 


Kroner, 
70, 564, 700 

24.641,100 
10. 875. 100 
80.623.700 


Exports. 


Kroner, 
26,051.000 
14,448.400 

6.218,000 
67.224,800 


146, 604, 600     101. 038, 100 


TotaL 


Kroner. 

O5,ei6;aoo 

88,084,660 
16,008,100 
06,848^600 


Srmr 
Ui 

Ill 


247,642.200  < 


Uil 


I 


United  States  Consulate, 

Ckristiania^  November  17, 1886, 


GERH.  GADE, 

ContuL 
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Adsmson,  ThomM  (Paiiftina),  annatto  bath,  454. 
Agents,  emigrstioo,  of  Gennsay,  68. 
Agrionltan]  edoostion  in  Oennsny,  58L 
msohioM  io  Oennsny,  424. 
Agrlonltnre  In  Baden,  681. 

Oennany,628. 
Aldan,  William  L.  (Borne),  annual  report,  688. 

emigration  ftom  Italy.  112. 
AUen,  William  O.  (Piedrae  Negraa),  Mexican  rafl- 

way  and  tariit  567. 
Alpaoa,tlie,496. 

Amsterdam,  emigration  from,  180. 
Annatto  bash,  45L 

Argentine  Bepnblio,  grasses  of  pampas  of;  505. 
barTestofl887,880. 
indaoements  to  Italisn  emi- 
gration, 128. 
native  sheep  of;  40L 
Aastra]ia,eoalof,404. 

Dixon,  W.  A.,  analysis  of  coals,  405.* 
Hunter  Biver  mines,  404. 
kerosene  shale  oil.  4t2. 
machinery  for  loading,  404. 
miner's  accidents,  disputes,  Ac., 

IT.  8.  W.,  415. 
Mount  Keixa  coal,  400. 
Mount  Kemble  coal,  40& 
Mount  Pleassnt  coal,  409. 
New  Castle  Of,  a  W.)  mines,  404. 
New  Sonlh  Wales,  mines  of;  406. 
northern  district  (N.  8.  W.),  pro- 
duced, 404. 
roysl  commission   on  Newcastle 

collieries,  404. 
southern  district  coal,  408. 
total  output  fkom  N.  8.  W.,  411. 
Wallerawang  coal.  41 L 
western  district  coal,  409. 
irrigation  in,  578. 
artesian  wells  in,  517. 
diiBoulty  of  storing  water,  519. 
CTaporation,  51& 

GoTemment  aid  to  irrigation,  521. 
New  South  Wales  commission  on  ri- 
parian rights,  520. 
rainfall  in  Australia,  519. 
Austria-Hungary,  American  and  Bussian  petro- 
leum In,  585. 
American  wines  in,  584. 


Austri%>Hungai7,  duties  on  rsw  materials,  581 

efforts  to  increase  exports  of; 

562. 
exports  of,  573, 666. 
emigration  from,  46. 
assisted  emigration,  51. 
attitude  of  Government,  51. 
causes  of,  46. 
character  of,  48. 
food,  49. 

habiUofliTing.40. 
marriage  and  divorce,  5a 
mortality  among  children,  50. 
Sloracks,  52. 
trade  revival  in,  581. 
nnderraluation,  587. 
war  clouds,  562. 
Baden,  agriculture  in,  531. 

Baker,  E.  L.  (Buenos  Ayres),  Argentine  harvest 
of  1887. 380. 
*    grasses  of  the  Argentine  Bepublic,  505. 
native  sheep  of  South  Americs,  491. 
Bank,  National,  of  Spain,  547. 

Transmarine,  (3ermany,  671. 
Barmen,  board  of  trade  report  615. 
Banels,  American  petroleum,  in  Holland,  401. 
Bayard,  T.F.,  1,45. 
Beer  production  in  Germany,  634. 
Belgium,  coal  production,  59L 
trad^486. 
glaas  industry,  596. 
iron  and  steel  industry,  508, 696. 
posts  and  telegraphs,  578. 
atcne  and  marble  quarries,  598. 
trade,  1884-'86. 485. 
1885,588. 

with  the  United  States,  590. 
wages  of  coal  miners,  592. 
Berlin,  wages  in,  84. 
Bismarck,  colonial  policy,  69. 
Bissinger,  Brhard  (Beirutj,  Bussian  petroleum, 

461. 
Black,  William  J.    (Nuremberg),  German    hop 

crop,  461. 
Bordeaux,  wine  trade,  488. 
Brandy  monopoly  in  Germany,  679. 
Braxil,  annate  bosh  in,  451, 

inviting  immigration,  11^  LjOOQIc 
sugar  industry,  450.  O 
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British  West  Indies,  free  porta,  488. 
Batter,  expetiiueuts  in  Denmark,  479,556. 
Canada : 

Fishing  interests,  343. 

Prodacts  of  the  fisheries  in  each  province  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  kinds,  qnantities, 
and  values  of,  1885,  843. 

Prodacts  of  the  fisheries  in  each  provinoe  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  total  valaesof,  1880> 
1885,  345. 

Exports  df  the  prodacts  of  Canadian  fisher- 
ies  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  by  ooan- 
tries,  kinds,  qoantities,  and  values  of,  1868, 
346. 

£xx>orts  of  fish  and  fishery  products  fh>m 
Kowfoandland,  kinds,  qoantities,  and  valaes 
of,  1883,  852. 

£xx>ort6  of  fish  and  fishery  prodacts  from 
Newfonndland,  by  countries,  kinds,  and 
qnantities  of,  1888,  352. 

Exports  of  fish  and  fishery  prodnota  from 
Newfoundland  to  the  United  States,  kinds, 
quantities,  and  values  of,  1883,  853. 

Exports  of  fishand  fishery  products  from  Labra- 
dor,  kinds,  qnantities,  and  values  of,  1883, 
353. 

Trade  with  the  United  Statet,  867. 

Imports  of  merchandise  into  the  United  States 
from  tke  Dominion  of  Canada,  quantitieaand 
values  of,  1886, 367. 

Imports  of  merchandise  from  the  United 
States  entered  for  consumption  in  the  Do- 
minion  of  Canada,  quantities  and  values  of, 
with  the  amounts  of  doty  collected  thereon, 
1886,878. 

Herobandise  imported  from  the  United  States 
and  entered  for  consumption  in  the  British 
North  American  possessions  compared,  with 
merchandise  imported  from  the  same  prov- 
inces  into  the  United  States,  1850-18M,  889. 

Merchandise  imported  fh>m  the  United  States 
and  entered  for  consumption  in  each  proy- 
inoe  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  1868-1874, 
300. 

Kerchandise  imported  from  the  United  States 
and  entered  for  consumption  in  each  prov. 
ince  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  the 
amounts  of  duty  collected  thereon,  1875- 
1886;  also  the  average  ad  valorem  rates  of 
duty  and  the  percentages  of  free  and  duti- 
able  merchandise,  1875-1886,  300. 

Merchandise  imported  into  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  f^m  the  United  Sutes  (Canadian 
accounts)  compared  with  the  exports  to  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  fh>m  the  United  States 
(United  Stages  accounts),  1S86, 303. 

Movement  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion 
between  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  aa  per  Canadian  and  United 
States  accounts,  1888, 1884,  1885,  and  1886. 
401. 

Trade  at  Port  Stanley,  560. 
Canal,  proposed  sea,  in  Germany,  621. 
Catlin,  Oeorge  L.  (Zurich),  emigration  from  Zu- 
rich, 156. 
movement  of  cotton  in  Europe,  487. 


I  Catlin,  George  L.,  project  for  otHixiBf  tfat 
I  Bhine  fall,  528. 

Cereals  in  Germany,  571. 631, 682. 

Netbeilaudti,  737. 
Chaml>ers,  James  C.  (Batonm),  petndmB  tad 

522. 
Charitable  inslitntions  of  Tanatall,  2S1. 
Child  labor  in  Germany,  709. 
Chili,  inviting  Italian  immigratJon,  129l 
China,  cutlery  of.  455. 

the  Yangtze-Kiang  River,  583. 
Cholera  in  Italy,  708. 
Circulars,  colonial  immigration,  235u 
Clayton,  Robert  T.  (PttrA),  the  annattio  bask  4.'; 
Clydesdale  horse,  46& 
Coal  production  of  Belgium,  501. 

Germany,  437, 438. 
Russia^  437. 
Coca,  447. 
Coleman,  Daniel  (St.  Etiens«),  rlMwai  imiasftrr 

ofSt.  Etienne,507. 
Colonies,  British,  and  immigratiosi,  236,231. 

German,  71, 01. 
Colonisation,  activity  of  GoremnD^ot  in,  4iL 
Conroy,  Edward  (San  Juan),  the  wiimtto  bwk 

454. 
Cotton,  movement  of,  in  Europe,  487. 
Crefeld,  emigration  Arom,  96^  97. 
Tital  statistics,  100. 
weavers*  industrial  homes.  97. 
Crime,  decrease  ot  in  the  United  Kinsdos,2S. 
Crottoh,  Henry  C.  (Milan),  emigration  f^tm  MBk 
122. 
Italian  sUk  market  in  1886. 54S. 
Cutlery,  Chinese  and  Portugneae,  455. 
Dairy  experimenta  in  Denmark,  479, 55C 
Denby,  Charlea  (Peking),  Tonqufn  aa  n  Fresa 

colony,  457. 
Denmark,  dairy  ezporimenta,  479. 

products  In  KngUah  markets,  91 
Depression  of  tnido  in  Germany,  471. 
**Diapersed  abroad,"  101. 
Divorce.    {See  under  each  coontry. > 
Dufais,  F.  F.,  horse-breeding  in  France,  467. 
Du  Pr6,  L.  J.,  coca,  447. 

Eckstein,  D.    (Amsterdam),    acqoiring   lahsrof 
lands  in  Snroatra,  561. 
emigration  from  the  Netlterianda,  Ul 
Russian  petroleum   in    Hwllaml  mi 

Java,  463. 
trade  of  the  Ketherlnnda,  713. 
Education  of  factory  hand:*  in  Gennany,  80l 

laborers  in  Italy,  126. 
Elfwing,  Nere  A.  (Stockholm),  emigratSon  ttm 

Sweden,  150. 
Emigration  information  office,  231. 
ExhibiUon,  agricultural,  in  Russia,  489. 
Factory  girls  in  Germany,  83. 
Farmers,  immigrating,  20. 
Fanning,  decline  of,  in  Germany,  72. 
Farms  in  Germany,  06. 

Fay,  Andrew  F.  (Stettin),  merchant  aazinc  if 
Germany,  432. 
production  of  coal  in  Russia  and  Q^nMo;. 
437. 
Female  labor  in  Germany,  70.qqq[^ 
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FlnmDces  of  Germany,  0C8. 
lUly,  711. 
Ketberlauds,  7C3. 
Flowering  bulbs,  MarsoUlea,  484. 
Folaom,  Benjamin  (Sheffield),  Chinese  and  Portn 

gnese  cntlery.  455. 
Food  prices  in  Germany,  605, 687. 
Fraooe,  colonial  possessions  in  Tonqoin,  457. 
dnties  on  cereals,  481. 
emigration  from,  38,  53. 
fishing  interests  and  trade,  358. 
horse-breeding,  467. 
mining  and  metallurgy,  588. 
population,  33, 211. 
ribbon  industry,  507. 
wine,  falsiflcaUon,577. 

trade  of  Bordeaux,  488. 
Francis,  Allen  (Fori  Stanley),  trade  at  Port  Stan- 
ley. 660. 
Friealand.  emigration  from,  142. 

vital  atatlatics,  145. 
Fruits  of  Venezuela,  566. 

Gade,  Gerhard  (Cbristiania),  emigration  fhmi  Nor- 
way, 140. 
trade  of  Norway,  770. 
Germany,  agricultural  machinery,  424. 
laborers,  78. 
education,  531. 
agriculture,  531, 628. 

analysis  stations,  532. 
bank,  Transmarine,  625^  680. 

of  issue,  018, 671. 
beer  production,  034. 
biandy  monopoly,  070. 
i-ercal  crops,  033, 081. 

duties,  too. 
coal  prodnctiou,  437. 
colonisation,  3^  71, 81. 
consular  service,  627. 
oo>operation  among  farmers,  535. 
cotton  imports,  626. 
dentists,  foreign,  in,  671. 
depression  of  trade,  471. 
dividends,  622. 
«migratiQn  from,  58. 

caoaea,60,04,102. 

effects,  70. 

law  of,  07. 

statisUcs,  58,  63,  82,  82,  112, 

024. 
to  United  SUtes  dlsoonr- 
aged,  00k  105. 
farming,  decline  of,  72. 

thiift.72. 
fkrms,  number  of,  05. 
finances,  007. 
fishing  interests,  357, 643. 
food  prices,  571. 
Government  and  people,  88. 
horse-breeding,  532. 
incomes,  62. 
industrial  laborers,  75. 
iron  and  steel  industry,  630, 683. 

prices  of,  37. 
labor  in,  73. 74. 

band  r«.  machine,  77. 


Germany,  labor  legislation,  31, 81. 
land  hunger,  84. 
machinery  in,  632. 
merchant  marine,  432, 643. 
metal  trade.  684. 
meteorology,  688. 
military  service,  63, 88. 
mining,  638. 

NoKh  German  Lloyd.  625. 
patents  granted,  640. 
peasant  fiu-mers,  63. 
phylloxera,  682. 
population,  83, 00, 211. 

increase  of,  61. 83. 
prices,  571, 605, 687. 

convention  for  fixing,  622. 
railroad  receipts,  617. 
salt  revenue,  688. 
sanitation,  688. 
sea^sanal,  621. 
Siemen*8  Institute,  696. 
social  democrats,  70. 
legislation,  614. 
spirits,  distilled,  683. 
stations  in  Sast  Africa,  781. 
strikes.  70, 81. 

study  of  Oriental  languages.  627. 
subsidised  steamships,  025, 680. 
sugar  industry,  G36. 
taxation,  670. 
taxation  in.  06. 
testimonial  system,  65. 
tobacco  trade,  637. 
trade.  1885.^80,  527. 612. 

with  France.  016, 674. 

United  States,  574, 610, 067. 
usury  act,  630. 
vintage,  082. 
vital  statistic*,  88. 
wages,  35^  77. 84. 87, 00. 
wheat,  cost  of  producing,  631. 

imports  from  India,  620. 
women  in  factories,  70. 
wool  industry,  641, 682. 
workingmen's  colonies,  672. 
Giffen,  R..  on  emigration,  188. 
GoiO^  peninsula,  416. 

Goodwin.  George  B.  ( Annaberg),  agrifoultural  ma- 
chinery in  Saxony.  424. 
Germans  in  Eaal  Africa,  481. 
Grasses  of  the  Argentine  pampas,  605. 
Greece,  petroleum  ia,  4^7. 

Griffijk,  G.  W.  (Sydney),  coal  mines  of  New  South 
Wales,  403. 
irrigation  in  Anatralia,  618. 
Guanaco,  400. 
Hale,  £.  J.  (Manchester),  emigration  from  the 

United  Kingdom,  164. 
Hamburg,  emigration  from.  101. 
Harinzma.  Baron  von,  emigration  from  the  Neth- 
erlands. 142. 
Hatfield.  Oscar  (Batavia),  Russian  petroleum  in 

Java,  465. 
Hawaiian  Islands,  exports  from,  571. 
Hersog,  emigration  fh>m  Germany,  70. 
Hop  «™pof  G.rn»or.  Aa.^.  .ml^E^gjjj.^  y^ 
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Hone  breeding  In  France,  467. 
Hexioo,469. 
Scotland,  468. 
Hommel,  William  (Monicb),  prices  of  cereals  in 

Bayoriat  571. 
Incomes  in  Germany.  62, 78. 
Iiifonnation  office  for  emigrants,  London,  231. 
Inheritance  law,  Roman,  64. 
Insane,  emigration  from  Germany,  64. 
Italy,  128. 
Netherlands,  189. 
Switserland,  1. 
Institute,  Siemen's,  626. 
Intemperance,  decline  of,  in  England,  221. 
Ireland,  emigration,  186, 187. 
Iron  industry  of  Belgium,  608. 

Germany,  689, 683. 
Sootland,  546. 
Irrigation  in  Australia,  518. 
Italians  in  Franoe,  66. 
Italy,  American  lard  in,  572. 
army,  696. 

hooks  published,  697. 
cereal  crops,  '84-'85, 689. 
child  labor  in,  709. 
cholera,  708. 
coinage.  698. 
crime,  692. 
education,  691. 
emigration,  112,  698. 

,128. 


character,  120, 128. 
distribution,  119. 
statistics,  112. 
finances,  711. 
fishing  interests,  861,  660. 
forests,  691. 

mercantile  marine,  701. 
mines  and  mining,  60L 
navigation,  698. 
navy,  697. 
phylloxera,  690. 
population,  689. 
post-office,  695. 
railroads,  694. 
shipping  bounties,  702. 
silk  market,  548. 
telegraphs,  695. 
trade,  foreign,  703. 
treaties  of  commerce,  710. 
wages  and  living,  120. 
Japan,  commercial  importance  of  Hiogo,  458. 

kerosene  trade  of  Osaka  and  Hiogo,  460. 
Java,  petroleum  in,  464. 
Jemigan,  T.  B.  (Osaka  and  Hiogo),  commercial  Im- 

portance  of  Hiogo,  458. 
Johnson,  H.  Abort  (Venice),  whitelead  in  Yeaioe, 

445. 
Jones,  Alexander  C.  (Chiu'Kiang),  the  Yang-tse- 

KiangBiver,  562. 
Jones,  Evan  B.  (Cardiff),  tin-plate  trade  of  S. 

Wales.  439. 
Jussen,  Edmund  (Vienna),  trade  in  Austria-Hun- 
gary, 581, 578. 
Kerosene  trade  of  Osaka  and  Hiogo,  460. 
Xabor,  skilled,  immigrating  into  United  States,  5. 


Labor  in  Germany,  73,  74. 

legislation,  81. 
Lancashire,  compared  with  U.  EL,  2J4. 
wages  and  living,  217. 
working  claaaes*  oondiciini,  230. 
Land  in  Sumatra,  56L 
Lang,  W,  W.  (Hamburg),  emigratian  tnm  Has- 

burg,  101. 
Lathi  op,  L.  A.  (Bristol),  white-lead  maBBiaetes 

in  Bristol,  44L 
Law,  Boman  inheritance,  64. 
Laws,  emigration,  of  (Germany,  67. 
Llama,  the,  494. 

Lee,  J.  C,  on  Manchester  labor,  228. 
Leprosy  in  South  Africa,  568. 
Lewis-Bartlett,  prooeM  of  making  wUte  lefti.4a. 
Lewis,  E.  P.  C.  (Portugal),  tobacco  maaeyely  ■ 

Portugal,  466. 
Lombardy,  education,  126. 

emigration  from,  122. 


sociology,  125. 
Longevity  In  U.  K.,  224. 
Machine  labor  in  (Germany,  75. 

Switaerland,  157. 
Machinery,  agricultural,  in  Saxony,  437. 
Malmroe,  Oscar  (Leith),  emigmtion  fron  ScsS 

land,  265. 
Manchester,  emigration  from,  193, 261«  206. 
inhabitants,  charaoter  o<;  127. 
map  of  district,  244. 
strikes,  206. 
Marble  product  of  Belgium,  50. 
Marseilles,  emigration  fkom,  53. 
flowering  bulbs,  481. 
vital  statistics,  56. 
Martean,  Amed^  German  indastiy,  «75. 
Mason,  Frank  H.  (Marseilles),  Freneh  dotissaB 
cereals,  481. 
emigration  from  Marsefllea,  88. 
flowering  bulbs  and  immortellea,  484. 
McLain,   T.  J.  (Nassau),  free  porta  im  Balah 

Weatlndiesi488. 
Mennonites,  emigration  ttum  BuAsla,  148. 
Mefohant  marine  of  Germany,  643. 

Italy,  701. 
Metal  industry  of  Belgium,  593. 

Frsnoe,598.600. 
Germany,  684. 
Mezioo,  export  of  horses,  469. 
railway  and  tarifll^  567. 
trade  with  the  United  States,  471. 
Milan,  silk  market.  546. 

temperature  ot  127. 
Military  service  in  Germany,  65, 96. 
Netherlands,  133. 
Switaerland,  154. 
Millar,  Samuel  Bolfe  (Leipsic),  fltrmiiig  siai» 

tics  of  Saxe- Altenburg,  429. 
Mining  in  France,  601. 
Germany,  638. 
Italy,  601. 
Moffett,    William    H.    (Athens),    pottoleom  ia 

Greece,  487. 
Monaghan,  J.  C.    (Mannheim),    agricnltoie  la 
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Mormon  emigration  fh>m  SwitserUnd,  168. 
Hneller,  jAOob  (Fr»nkfort-on-the-Mftin),  exports 

to  the  United  Stotee,  574. 
l^etherlands,  American  aeourities  in,  705. 
area  of,  135. 
bacon  imports,  744. 
oantes  of   decline    in   emigration 

from,  10. 
cereals  in,  737. 
classes  snpplying  emigration  from, 

132. 
coffee  trade,  751. 
decline  in  imports  of  American  to- 

bacoo,  751. 
diamond  trade,  760. 

market  for  diamonds,  761. 
exports  of,  to  U.  S.,  702. 
effect  of  American  tariff  on  tobacco, 

787. 
emigration  from  to  U.  S.,  180. 
fishing  interests  and  trade,  859. 
products  of    the  Dntch  flsberiA 
kinds,  quantities,  and  yalaes  of, 
1874-'84, 859. 
finances  of.  763. 

Bank  of  the  Netherlands, 

705. 
low  rate  of  interest,  703. 
national  debt,  764. 
revenue  and  expenditure, 
704. 
flonr  imports,  743. 
freight  rates,  717. 

Government  attitude  toward  emi- 
gration; 140. 
imports  and  exports,  721 
imports  of  maize  from  IT.  S.,  742. 
inducements  to  emigration,  140. 
insane  and  paupers,  139. 
law  relating  to  the  army,  138. 
marriages,  divorces,  Sco.,  138. 
merchant  maiine,734. 
military  service  as  cause  of  emigrar 

tion,  133. 
oleomargarine  in,  708. 

imports  of,  from  IT. 
S.,708. 
petroleum  in,  760. 
population,  136. 
prices  of  cereals,  743. 
Ilnnsian  petroleum  in,  468. 
strikes,  134. 
sugar  trade.  753. 
taxation,  184. 
tobacco  trade,  734. 
trade  depression,  712. 
trichincD  and  trichinosis,  745. 
value  declared  exports,  734. 
wheat  trade,  740. 
Korway,  emigration  from.  10, 146. 
character,  147. 
exports  of  herring,  779. 
horses,  779. 
fishing  interests  and  trade,  359. 
products  ot  the  Norwegian  fisheries, 
kinds,  quantities,  and  values  of;i874> 
1884,359. 


Norway,  exports  of  fish   from  Korway,  kinds, 
quantities,  and  values  ot  1874-1884, 860. 
imports  and  exports,  770. 
market  for  ood-liver  oil,  779. 
trade  of  principal  cities,  780. 
Oldham,  cotton  spinners,  200. 
Oleomargarine,  imports  of,  into  Holland,  768. 
Patagonia,  slaughter  of  sheep  in,  505. 
Pauperism,  decline  ot,  in  England.  322. 
Paupers,  emigration  of,  from  Germany,  64. 
Italy,  128. 
Netherlands,  139. 
Peasant  fkrmers  of  Germany,  63. 
Pellagra  in  Italy,  127. 
Peronospora  on  the  Rhine,  489. 
Petroleum  fuel,  522. 

in  Greece,  487. 
Russian,  in  Austria,  585. 

Netherlands,  766. 
Phylloxera  in  Germany,  682. 

lUly,  690. 
Plumacher  £.  H.  (Maracaibo),  Goejira  peninsula, 

416. 
Population  of  Germany,  61, 83. 90.     « 
Netherlands,  136. 
SwitaerUnd,  153. 
Portugal,  emigration  from,  10. 
fishing  interests,  861. 
tobacco  monopoly,  466. 
Potter.  J.  a  (Crefeld),  emigration  from  Crefeld,  90. 
Potteries,  English  and  American,  254. 

of  Tunetall,257. 
Prices  in  Germany,  63, 605, 687. 

Netherlands,  742. 
Prince,  George  O.  -(St  Petersburg),  Russian  agri- 
cultural exposition,  489. 
Prassia,  wages  in,  87. 
Provand,  A.  D.,  on  Manchester  labor,  227. 
Railroads,  German,  617. 

Italian,  094. 
Raine,  F.  (Berlin),  annual  report,  604. 

emigration  from  Germany,  56. 
foreign  dentists  in  Germany, 
571. 
Ramie  culture  in  Spain,  484.  ^ 

Rhine  fall,  utilization  of,  528. 
Ribbon  industry  of  St.  Etienne,  507. 
Roman  inheritance  law,  64. 
Romberg.   Jos6   G.   Nunes   (Cumana),    tropical 

fruits  of  Yeneznela,  566. 
Rome,  emigration  from,  118. 
Roosevelt,  George  W.  (Bordeaux),  falsification  of 

French  wines, 
577. 
wine  trade  of 
Bordeaux.488. 
Russia,  agricultural  exhibition,  489. 
•migration,  11, 149. 
fishing  interests,  861. 
petroleum  in  Holland,  463, 
Ryder,  H.  B.  (Copenhagen),  dairy  experiments  in 
Denmark,  479. 
Danish    dairy    prod- 
ucts   in    England, 
554. 
is  Danish  butter  de- 
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Salt,  German  revenue  from,  638. 

Salvador,  cocoa  of,  447. 

Sartori,  Victor  A.,  American  larcl  In  Italy,  572. 

Saxe-AltenbarjE,  farming  statistics.  4*39. 

Saxony,  agricultural  machiaery,  424. 

Scbeuch,  Frederick  H.  (Barcelona),  bank  of  Spain, 

647. 
Schoenbof,  J.,  emigration  from  Tunstall,  245. 
Scotland,  emigration  from,  2G5. 
illiteracy,  270. 

marriage  and  divorce,  263,  271. 
vital  statistica,  272. 
workingmen's  condition,  273. 
Sheep,  native,  of  South  America,  401. 
Ship-building  in  the  Netherlands,  717. 
Siemens  institute,  626. 
Siler.  James  TV.  (Cape  Horn),  leprosy  in  South 

Africa,  563. 
Silk  market  of  Italy  in  1886,  543. 
Slade,  William  (Brussels),  trade  of  Belgium,  588. 
Slovaoks  of  Hungary,  46, 52. 
Smith,  John  Henry  (B£ayence),  peronospora  <m 
the  Rhine,  489. 
trade  of  Germany,  673. 
Soobl  advance  in  the  United  Kingdom,  212, 228. 

Democrats  in  (j^rmany,  79. 
Socialism,  German,  79. 

Swiss,  159. 
South  AfHca,  leprosy  in,  563. 

America,  German  emigration  to,  71. 
Spain,  banking  in,  547. 

emigration  from,  11. 
fishing  interests,  362. 
ramie  culture,  484. 
Spirits.  dh»tilled,  in  Germany,  663. 
Sterne,  Henry  (Buda-Pesth),  emigration  from  Aus* 

tria,  46. 
St.  Etienne,  industries  of,  597. 
Steuart,  John  H.  (Antwerp),  receipts  of  the  Bel- 
gian Government,  578. 
Strikes  in  Belgium,  81. 

Germany,  70, 80. 
XetLerhuids,  134. 
United  Kingdom,  206. 
Subsidize  shipping  of  Germany,  625,  680, 

Italy,  702. 
Sugar  industry  of  Brazil,  450. 

Netherlands,  760. 
Sumatra,  acquiring  land  in,  561. 
Sweden,  emigration  from,  11, 150. 
fishing  interests,  360. 
marriage  and  divorce,  151. 
pauperism,  151. 
Switzerland,  area  and  population,  153. 
emigration  from,  152. 
marriage  and  divorce,  154. 
Mormon  emigration,  158. 
the  Ehine  fall,  528. 
vital  statistics,  161. 
Tariff  duties  of  various  countries  on  fish,  363. 
Taxation  in  Germany,  66. 

Netherlands,  134. 
United  Kingdom,  206. 
Testimonial  system  of  Germany,  05. 
Tin-plate  trade  of  South  Wales,  439. 
Tobacco  crop  of  Germany,  637. 


Tobacco  monopoly  in  Portugal,  466^ 

trade  of  the  NetherlamlR,  734. 
Tonquin  as  a  French  colony,  457. 
Tropical  fruits  ot  Veneaueia,  666. 
Tunstall  charitable  institutions,  261. 
emigration  from,  246. 
vital  statistics,  259. 
Turkey,  Russian  petroleum,  401. 
Underwood,  F.  H.  (Ghisgow),  Cl3rde€dak  kn^ 
468. 
iron  mMiufacture  in  Scotland,  'M 
United  Kingdom,  Clydesdale  horse,  4G8. 
crime,  decrease  in.  222. 
divorce,  note  on,  244. 
emigrants,  oocupatkms,  :i& 
emigration,  assisted,  230. 

attitude  of  (vtfren 

mentto.233. 
circaUura,  dig«« 

235. 
fares  ot  234. 
*  fh>m.  164. 

informatioD  efiot 

231. 
oftbe  Irish,  lit 
passages,  23& 
statistiei,  Hi.  Vi 
267. 
exhibit  of  cutlery  at  Sbeiek. 

455. 
fishing    interests   and  tn^ 

362. 
intemperance,  decline  of,  2^ 
immigration  statistiei,  172. 
iron  manufacture  in  Scotkc^ 

540. 
landlord  and  tenant,  211 
law  of  emigration,  183. 
Lewis-Bartlott  process  of  aai 

ing  white  lead,  443. 
longevity,  225. 
passenger  moA  ement^  1&9l 
pauperism,  decrease,  iSS. 
population,  pressure  oC  2flT.  ti. 
potteries  of,  254. 
production  of  lead  and  ulvffa. 

445. 
social  condition,  212,223. 
strikes,  207. 
tin-plate  trade  of  Soatb  Wife* 

439. 
wages,  251. 
white-lead  manafactare  in  Br» 

tol,  441. 
workingmen,   improved  a»^ 
tion,  220,  226,  228. 
United  States : 

Decline  of  attractions  to  workinjrmen,  2*. 
Efi'ecta  of  British  emigration.  237. 
Fishing  interests  and  trade,  284. 
Imports  of  fish  and  fish  oils,  kinds,  quiatiw*^ 

and  values  of,  1821-1853,  284.       . 
Imports  of  fish  and  fishery*  prodaet»,d»^ 
guishing  imports  nnder  reciprocity  tre*? 
from  other  imports,  kinds,  qnantitiet.  »■ 
values  of,  1854-1868,  585.    q[^ 
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TTnlted  States— CoDtinaed. 

Exports  ot  foreign  fish  aod  fishery  prodaots, 
kinds,  qoantities,  and  valaes  of,  1854-1868, 
287. 

Imported  fish  and  fishery  prodaots  entered  for 
consumption,  kinds,  quantities,  and  valaes 
of;  with  rates  and  amooats  of  duty  collected, 
1869-IS80.  288. 

Imports  of  fish  and  fish  oils  nndor  reciprocity 
ireaty  entered  forconsamption,  kinds,  qaan- 
tities,  and  valnesof;  with  rates  of  dntynnder 
general  tariff  and  amounts  of  duty  remitted, 
1874-1885,  204. 

Estimated  amounts  of  duty  collected  on  fish 
imported  fiom  the  British  North  American 
possessions,  1800-1873  and  1886.  296. 

Estimated  amounts  of  duty  collected  on  fish 
imported  from  British  North  American  pos- 
sessions other  than  British  Colnmhia  into 
Atlantic  and  northern  bonier  ports,  1886. 296. 

Imports  of  dutiable  fish,  by  customs  districts, 
kinds,  quautities,  and  values  of,  1866-1878 
and  1886,  207. 

Impotts  of  free  and  dutiable  fish,  by  countries, 
kinds,  quantities,  and  values  of,  1886,  303. 

Exports  of  domestic  fish  and  fish  oil,  ktnds, 
quantities,  and  values  of,  and  total  valaes  ot 
foreign  fish  and  fish  oil  exported,  1821-1886, 
305. 

Exports,  by  countries,  of  domestic  fish  and  fish 
oil,  kinds^  quantities,  and  values  of,  and  total 
valaes,  by  countries,  of  foreign  fish  and  fish 
oil  exported,  1884, 1885,  and  1886,  806. 

Prodncts  of  the  American  whale  fisheries, 
kinds,  quantities,  and  values  of,  180^1886, 
309. 

Vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fish* 
eries,  number  and  tonnage  of,  by  States  and 
customs  <listricts,  1886,  309. 

Vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fisheries,  num> 
her  and  tonna;:e  of,  by  ports,  1886.  311. 

Vessels  employed  in  the  whale,  cod,  and  mack- 
erel flsberiet),  total  number  and  tonnage  of, 
1789-1886,  311. 

Prodncts  of  the  American  fisheries,  1879,  313. 

The  Fishing  Industry.  By  M.  A.  Wilcox,  esq., 
manager  of  the  American  Fish  Bureau,  Glou- 
oesler.  Mass.,  1887,  333. 

Trade  between  Canada  and,  367. 

Imports  of  merchandise  into  the  United 
States  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  quan- 
tities and  valaes  of,  1880,  367. 

Imports  of  merchautUse  from  the  United 
States  entered  for  consumption  in  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  quantities  and  values  of, 
with  the  amounts  of  duty  collected  thereon, 
1886,873. 

Merchandise  imported  from  the  Uniteil  States 
and  entered  for  consumption  in  the  British 
North  American  possessions  compared  with 
merchandise  imported  firom  the  same  prov- 
inces Into  the  United  States,  1850-86,  389. 


United  States— Continned. 

Merchandise  imported  from  the  United  States 
and  entered  for  consumption  in  each  proV' 
inoe  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  1868-74^ 
890. 
Merchandise  imported  fW>m  the  United  States 
and  entered  for  ccnsumption  in  each  prov- 
ioce  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  the 
amounts  of  duty  collected  thereon,  1875- 
'86;  also  the  average  ad  valorem  rates  of 
duty  and  the  percentages  of  free  and  dutia- 
ble merchandise,  1875-'86,  390. 
Merchamlise  imported  into  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  from  the  United  States  (Canadian 
accounts)  compared  with  the  oxptirts  to  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  fromth  •  United  States 
(United  States  accouuU),  1886,  303. 
Movement  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion 
between  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  as  per  Canadian  and  United 
States  accounts,  18d3-'86, 401. 
Unigaay,   inducements    to  •  lulian   emigration, 

129. 
Usury  act  In  Oermany,  630. 
Venezuela,  tropical  fruits,  56G. 
Venice,  white-lead  industry,  445. 
Vifquain,  Victor,  annatto  busb,  453. 
Vintage  in  Oermany,  1886.  682. 
Vital  sUtistics,  Ciefeld,  101. 
German;,  83. 
Netherlands,  138. 
SwiUerland,  154, 161. 
Tuustall,  259. 
Wages  in  Belgium,  502. 
Berlin,  84. 

Germany,  77,79,84,87. 
Italy,  120. 
Lancashire,  217. 
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